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PREFACE. 


rilHIS  book  may  be  regarded  as  a  second  edition  of  a  *'  Treatise 
-^  on  the  Mathematical  Theory  of  the  Motion  of  Fluids/' 
published  in  1879,  but  the  additions  and  alterations  are  so  ex- 
tensive that  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  make  a  change  in  the 
title. 

I  have  attempted  to  frame  a  connected  account  of  the  principal 
theorems  and  methods  of  the  science,  and  of  such  of  the  more 
important  applications  as  admit  of  being  presented  within  a 
moderate  compass.  It  is  hoped  that  all  investigations  of  funda- 
mental importance  will  be  found  to  have  been  given  with  sufficient 
detail,  but  in  matters  of  secondary  or  illustrative  interest  I  have 
often  condensed  the  argument,  or  merely  stated  results,  leaving 
the  full  working  out  to  the  reader. 

In  making  a  selection  of  the  subjects  to  be  treated  I  have 
been  guided  by  considerations  of  physical  interest.  Long  analytical 
investigations,  leading  to  results  which  cannot  be  interpreted, 
have  as  fiur  as  possible  been  avoided.  Considerable  but,  it 
is  hoped,  not  excessive  space  has  been  devoted  to  the  theory  of 
waves  of  various  kinds,  and  to  the  subject  of  viscosity.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  readers  may  be  disappointed  to  find  that  the 
theory  of  isolated  vortices  is  still  given  much  in  the  form  in  which 
it  was  left  by  the  earlier  researches  of  von  Helmholtz  and  Lord 
Kelvin,  and  that  little  reference  is  made  to  the  subsequent 
investigations  of  J.  J.  Thomson,  W.  M.  Hicks,  and  others,  in  this 
field.  The  omission  has  been  made  with  reluctance,  and  can  be 
justified  only  on  the  ground  that  the  investigations  in  question 
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derive  most  of  their  interest  from  their  bearing  on  kinetic  theories 
of  matter,  which  seem  to  lie  outside  the  province  of  a  treatise  like 
the  present 

I  have  ventured,  in  one  important  particular,  to  make  a  serious 
innovation  in  the  established  notation  of  the  subject,  by  reversing 
the  sign  of  the  velocity -potential.  This  step  has  been  taken  not 
without  hesitation,  and  was  only  finally  decided  upon  when  I  found 
that  it  had  the  countenance  of  friends  whose  judgment  I  could 
trust;  but  the  physical  interpretation  of  the  function,  and  the 
&r-reaching  analogy  with  the  magnetic  potential,  are  both  so  much 
improved  by  the  change  that  its  adoption  appeared  to  be,  sooner 
or  later,  inevitable. 

I  have  endeavoured,  throughout  the  book,  to  attribute  to  their 
proper  authors  the  more  important  steps  in  the  development  of 
the  subject.  That  this  is  not  always  an  easy  matter  is  shewn  by 
the  fact  that  it  has  occasionally  been  found  necessary  to  modify 
references  given  in  the  former  treatise,  and  generally  accepted  as 
correct.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  any  errors  of  ascription  which 
remain  will  be  viewed  with  indulgence.  It  may  be  well, 
moreover,  to  warn  the  reader,  once  for  all,  that  I  have  allowed 
myself  a  free  hand  in  dealing  with  the  materials  at  my  disposal, 
and  that  the  reference  in  the  footnote  must  not  always  be  taken 
to  imply  that  the  method  of  the  original  author  has  been 
closely  followed  in  the  text.  I  will  confess,  indeed,  that  my 
ambition  has  been  not  merely  to  produce  a  text-book  giving  a 
faithfril  record  of  the  present  state  of  the  science,  with  its 
achievements  and  its  imperfections,  but,  if  possible,  to  carry  it  a 
step  further  here  and  there,  and  at  all  events  by  the  due  coordina- 
tion of  results  already  obtained  to  lighten  in  some  degree  the 
labours  of  future  investigators.  I  shall  be  glad  if  I  have  at  least 
succeeded  in  conveying  to  my  readers  some  of  the  fascination 
which  the  subject  has  exerted  on  so  long  a  line  of  distinguished 
writers. 

In  the  present  subject,  perhaps  more  than  in  any  other  depart- 
ment of  mathematical  physics,  there  is  room  for  Poinsot's  warning 
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"  Gardens  nous  de  croire  qu'une  science  soit  faite  quand  on  Fa 
reduite  k  des  formules  analytiques."  I  have  endeavoured  to  make 
the  analjrtical  results  as  intelligible  as  possible,  by  numerical 
illustrations,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  found  correct,  and  by  the 
insertion  of  a  number  of  diagrams  of  stream-lines  and  other 
curves,  drawn  to  scale,  and  reduced  by  photography.  Some  of 
these  cases  have,  of  course,  been  figured  by  previous  writers,  but 
many  are  new,  and  in  every  instance  the  curves  have  been 
calculated  and  drawn  independently  for  the  purposes  of  this  work. 

I  am  much  indebted  to  various  friends  who  have  kindly  taken 
an  interest  in  the  book,  and  have  helped  in  various  ways,  but  who 
would  not  care  to  be  specially  named.  I  cannot  refrain,  however, 
from  expressing  my  obligations  to  those  who  have  shared  in  the 
tedious  labour  of  reading  the  proof  sheets.  Mr  H.  M.  Taylor  has 
increased  the  debt  I  was  under  in  respect  of  the  former  treatise  by 
giving  me  the  benefit,  so  long  as  he  was  able,  of  his  vigilant 
criticism.  On  his  enforced  retirement  his  place  was  kindly  taken 
by  Mr  R.  F.  Owyther,  whose  care  has  enabled  me  to  correct  many 
errors.  Mr  J.  Larmor  has  read  the  book  throughout,  and  has 
freely  placed  his  great  knowledge  of  the  subject  at  my 
disposal;  I  owe  to  him  many  valuable  suggestions.  Finally,  I 
have  had  the  advantage,  in  the  revision  of  the  last  chapter,  of 
Mr  A.  E.  H.  Love's  special  acquaintance  with  the  problems  there 
treated. 

Notwithstanding  so  much  friendly  help  I  cannot  hope  to  have 
escaped  numerous  errors,  in  addition  to  the  few  which  have  been 
detected.  I  shall  esteem  myself  fortunate  if  those  which  remain 
should  prove  to  relate  merely  to  points  of  detail  and  not  of 
principle.  In  any  case  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  my  attention  called 
to  them. 

HORACE  LAMB. 

May,  1895. 
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ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 

Page  109,  equation  (10).  Lord  Kelvin  maintains  that  the  type  of  motion  here 
contemplated,  with  a  snrfaoe  of  disoontinuity,  and  a  mass  of  *  dead  water '  in  the  rear 
of  the  lamina,  has  no  resemblance  to  anything  which  occurs  in  actual  fluids ;  and 
that  the  only  legitimate  application  of  the  methods  of  von  Helmholtz  and  Kirchhoff 
is  to  the  case  of  free  surfaces,  as  of  a  jet.    Nature,  t.  L ,  pp.  524,  549,  573,  597  (1894). 

Page  111,  line  20,  for  a=0  read  a=90°. 

„     132,  equation  (4),  dele  n'. 

„  156,  equation  (8),  footnote.  The  author  is  informed  that  this  solution 
was  ennent  in  Cambridge  at  a  somewhat  earlier  date,  and  is  due  to  Dr  Ferrers. 

Page  305,  footnote.  To  the  list  of  works  here  cited  must  now  be  added :  Gray 
and  Mathews,  A  Treatise  on  Bessel  Functioru  and  their  Applicatioiu  to  Phfsici, 
London,  1895. 

Page  876,  line  22,  for  (^X/2t)*  read  {^rgl\)^. 

„  381,  line  10.  Reference  should  be  made  to  Scott  Russell,  Brit,  Ass. 
Rep,,  1844,  p.  369. 

Page  386,  equation  (2).  Attention  has  recently  been  called  to  some  obser- 
vations of  Benjamin  Franklin  (in  a  letter  dated  1762)  on  the  behaviour  of  surfaoes 
of  separation  of  oil  and  water  {Complete  Works,  2nd  ed.,  London,  n.d«,  t.  ii., 
p.  142).  The  phenomena  depend  for  their  explanation  on  the  fact  that  the  natural 
periods  of  oscillation  of  the  surface  of  separation  of  two  liquids  of  nearly  equal 
density  are  very  long  compared  with  those  of  a  free  sur&ce  of  similar  extent. 

Page  423,  line  16,  for  the  minimum  condition above  given  read  the  con- 
dition that  d(r-  To)=0,  or  d(F+ir)=:0. 

Page  449,  footnote,  far  Art.  302  read  Art.  303. 

„     482,  line  16,  for  0  read  0. 

„  487,  footnote.  The  solution  of  the  equation  (1)  of  Art.  266  in  spherical 
harmonics  dates  from  Laplace,  "Sur  la  diminution  de  la  dur6e  du  jour,  par  le 
reftoidissement  de  la  Terre,"  Cmn,  des  Terns  pour  VAn  1823,  p.  245  (1820). 

Page  491.    Dele  lines  9—18  and  footnote. 


HYDEODYNAMICS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  EQUATIONS  OF  MOTION. 

1.  The  following  investigations  proceed  on  the  assumption 
that  the  matter  with  which  we  deal  may  be  treated  as  practically 
continuous  and  homogeneous  in  structure;  i.e.  we  assume  that 
the  properties  of  the  smallest  portions  into  which  we  can  conceive 
it  to  be  divided  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  substance  in  bulk. 

The  fundamental  property  of  a  fluid  is  that  it  cannot  be  in 
equilibrium  in  a  state  of  stress  such  that  the  mutual  action 
between  two  adjacent  parts  is  oblique  to  the  common  sur&ce. 
This  property  is  the  basis  of  Hydrostatics,  and  is  verified  by  the 
complete  agreement  of  the  deductions  of  that  science  with  ex- 
periment. Very  slight  observation  is  enough,  however,  to  convince 
us  that  oblique  stresses  may  exist  in  fluids  in  motion.  Let  us 
suppose  for  instance  that  a  vessel  in  the  form  of  a  circular 
cylinder,  containing  water  (or  other  liquid),  is  made  to  rotate 
about  its  axis,  which  is  vertical.  If  the  motion  of  the  vessel  be 
uniform,  the  fluid  is  soon  found  to  be  rotating  with  the  vessel  as 
one  solid  body.  If  the  vessel  be  now  brought  to  rest,  the  motion 
of  the  fluid  continues  for  some  time,  but  gradually  subsides,  and 
at  length  ceases  altogether;  and  it  is  found  that  during  this 
process  the  portions  of  fluid  which  are  further  from  the  axis  lag 
behind  those  which  are  nearer,  and  have  their  motion  more 
rapidly  checked.  These  phenomena  point  to  the  existence  of 
mutual  actions  between  contiguous  elements  which  are  partly 
tangential  to  the  common  surface.  For  if  the  mutual  action  were 
everywhere  wholly  normal,  it  is  obvious  that  the  moment  of 
momentum,  about  the  axis  of  the  vessel,  of  any  portion  of  fluid 
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bounded  by  a  surface  of  revolution  about  this  axis,  would  be 
constant.  We  infer,  moreover,  that  these  tangential  stresses  are 
not  called  into  play  so  long  as  the  fluid  moves  as  a  solid  body,  but 
only  whilst  a  change  of  shape  of  some  portion  of  the  mass  is  going 
on,  and  that  their  tendency  is  to  oppose  this  change  of  shape. 

2.  It  is  usual,  however,  in  the  first  instance  to  neglect  the 
tangential  stresses  altogether.  Their  effect  is  in  many  practical 
cases  small,  and  independently  of  this,  it  is  convenient  to  divide 
the  not  inconsiderable  difficulties  of  our  subject  by  investigating 
first  the  effects  of  purely  normal  stress.  The  further  consideration 
of  the  laws  of  tangential  stress  is  accordingly  deferred  till 
Chapter  xi. 

If  the  stress  exerted  across  any  small  plane  area  situate  at  a 
point  P  of  the  fluid  be  wholly 
normal,  its  intensity  (per  unit 
area)  is  the  same  for  all  aspects 
of  the  plane.  The  following  proof 
of  this  theorem  is  given  here  for 
purposes  of  reference.  Through 
P  draw  three  straight  lines  PA, 
PB,  PC  mutually  at  right  angles, 
and  let  a  plane  whose  direction- 
cosines  relatively  to  these  lines 
are  Z,  m,  n,  passing  infinitely  close  to  P,  meet  them  in  A,  B,  C. 
Let  Pt  Pi9  Pi,  Pt  denote  the  intensities  of  the  stresses*  across  the 
£Bu;es  ABC,  PBG,  PGA,  PAB,  respectively,  of  the  tetrahedron 
PABC.  If  A  be  the  area  of  the  first-mentioned  face,  the  areas 
of  the  others  are  in  order  ZA,  mA,  nA.  Hence  if  we  form  the 
equation  of  motion  of  the  tetrahedron  parallel  to  PA  we  have 
j9|.ZA=j)Z.  A,  where  we  have  omitted  the  terms  which  express 
the  rate  of  change  of  momentum,  and  the  component  of  the 
extraneous  forces,  because  they  are  ultimately  proportional  to  the 
mass  of  the  tetrahedron,  and  therefore  of  the  third  order  of 
small  linear  quantities,  whilst  the  terms  retained  are  of  the  second. 
We  have  then,  ultimately,  p=pi,  and  similarly  p^p^^p^,  which 
proves  the  theorem. 

*  Beckoned  positive  when  preBSures,  negative  when  tensions.  Most  fluids  are, 
however,  incapable  nnder  ordinary  conditions  of  supporting  more  than  an  ex- 
ceedingly slight  degree  of  tension,  so  that  p  is  nearly  always  positive. 
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3.  The  equations  of  motion  of  a  fluid  have  been  obtained  in 
two  different  forms,  correspondiog  to  the  two  ways  in  which  the 
problem  of  determining  the  motion  of  a  fluid  mass,  acted  on  by 
given  forces  and  subject  to  given  conditions,  may  be  viewed. 
We  may  either  regard  as  the  object  of  our  investigations  a 
knowledge  of  the  velocity,  the  pressure,  and  the  density,  at  all 
points  of  space  occupied  by  the  fluid,  for  all  instants;  or  we 
may  seek  to  determine  the  history  of  any  particle.  The  equations 
obtained  on  these  two  plans  are  conveniently  designated,  as  by 
German  mathematicians,  the  'Eulerian'  and  the  'Lagrangian' 
forms  of  the  hydrokinetic  equations,  although  both  forms  are  in 
reality  due  to  Euler* 

Ths  Eulerian  Equations, 

4.  Let  u,  V,  w  be  the  components,  parallel  to  the  co-ordinate 
axes,  of  the  velocity  at  the  point  {x,  y,  z)  at  the  time  t.  These 
quantities  are  then  functions  of  the  independent  variables  x,  y,  z,  t. 
For  any  particular  value  of  t  they  express  the  motion  at  that 
instant  at  all  points  of  space  occupied  by  the  fluid ;  whilst  for 
particular  values  of  x,  y,  z  they  give  the  history  of  what  goes  on 
at  a  particular  place. 

We  shall  suppose,  for  the  most  part,  not  only  that  u,  v,  w  are 
finite  and  continuous  functions  of  x,  y,  z,  but  that  their  space- 
derivatives  of  the  first  order  (du/dx,  dv/dx,  dw/dx,  &c.)  are 
everywhere  finite f ;  we  shall  understand  by  the  term  'continuous 
motion/  a  motion  subject  to  these  restrictions.  Cases  of  excep- 
tion, if  they  present  themselves,  will  require  separate  examination. 
In  continuous  motion,  as  thus  defined,  the  relative  velocity  of 

*  "  PrindpeB  g^ntoiox  dn  moavement  des  floides."  HUt.  de  I* Acad,  de  Berlin, 
1755. 

X  De  prinoipiifl  motas  flnidoram."    Novi  Comm.  Aead.  Petrop,  t.  ziv.  p.  1  (1759). 

Laf^range  gave  three  inTestigationB  of  the  equations  of  motion ;  first,  incidentally, 
in  connection  with  the  principle  of  Least  Action,  in  the  MUcelUmea  Taurinentia, 
t.  ii.,  (1760),  Oeuvres,  Paris,  1867-93,  t.  i.;  secondly  in  his  '*  M6moire  snr  la  Throne 
dn  Monvement  des  Flnides  ",  Nouv.  mim,  de  VAcad.  de  Berlin,  1781,  Oeuvres,  t.  iy.; 
and  thirdly  in  the  Micanique  Andlytique.  In  this  last  exposition  he  starts  with  the 
second  form  of  the  equations  (Art  IS,  below),  bnt  translates  them  at  once  into  the 
*  Enlerian '  notation. 

t  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind,  with  a  view  to  some  later  developments 
nnder  the  head  of  Vortex  Motion,  that  these  derivatiyes  need  not  be  assumed  to  be 
continuous. 
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any  two  neighbouriDg  particles  P,  P  will  always  be  inRnitely 
small,  so  that  the  line  FV  will  always  remain  of  the  same  order 
of  magnitude.  It  follows  that  if  we  imagine  a  small  closed  surface 
to  be  drawn,  surrounding  P,  and  suppose  it  to  move  with  the 
fluid,  it  will  always  enclose  the  same  matter.  And  any  surface 
whatever,  which  moves  with  the  fluid,  completely  and  permanently 
separates  the  matter  on  the  two  sides  of  it. 

6.  The  values  of  t/,  t;,  w  for  successive  values  of  t  give  as  it 
were  a  series  of  pictures  of  consecutive  stages  of  the  motion,  in 
which  however  there  is  no  immediate  means  of  tracing  the 
identity  of  any  one  particle. 

To  calculate  the  rate  at  which  any  function  F  {x,  y,  z,  t)  varies 

for  a  moving  particle,  we  remark  that  at  the  time  t^-it  the 

particle  which  was  originally  in  the  position  {x,  y,  z)  is  in  the 

position  {x  +  vZt,  y  +  vhty  z  +  wht\  so  that  the  corresponding  value 

oiFiA 

F(x  +  u£t,y  +  vBt,  z  +  wBt,  t  +  Bt) 

:=  F -^  uSt^  +  vSt%-  +wBt^+St^. 
ax  ay  dz         at 

If,  after  Stokes,  we  introduce  the  symbol  D/Dt  to  denote  a 
differentiation  following  the  motion  of  the  fluid,  the  new  value 
of  ^  is  also  expressed  by  F  +  DF/Dt.Bt,  whence 

DF^dF    ^dF    ^dF    ^dF 

Dt       dt        dx        dy        dz  ^  ^* 

6.  To  form  the  dynamical  equations,  let  p  be  the  pressure,  p 
the  density,  X,  Y,  Z  the  components  of  the  extraneous  forces 
per  unit  mass,  at  the  point  (x,  y,  z)  at  the  time  t  Let  us 
take  an  element  having  its  centre  at  (x^  y,  z),  and  its  edges  8x, 
By,  Bz  parallel  to  the  rectangular  co-ordinate  axea  The  rate  at 
which  the  ^component  of  the  momentum  of  this  element  is 
increasing  is  pBxByBzDu/Dt;  and  this  must  be  equal  to  the 
or-component  of  the  forces  acting  on  the  element.  Of  these  the 
extraneous  forces  give  pBxByBzX,  The  pressure  on  the  yz-tsuce 
which  is  nearest  the  origin  will  be  ultimately 

{p  -  ^dpldx .  &r)  ByBz*, 

*  It  is  easily  seen,  by  Taylor's  theorem,  that  the  mean  pressure  over  any  faee 
of  the  element  SxdySz  may  be  taken  to  be  equal  to  the  pressure  at  the  centre  of 
that  face. 
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that  on  the  opposite  face 

(p  +  \dpjdx .  &t?)  hyZz, 

The  difference  of  these  gives  a  resultant  —  dpjdx .  hxiyhz  in  the 
direction  of  a?-positive.  The  pressures  on  the  remaining  faces  are 
perpendicular  to  x.    We  have  then 

pSxByBz  -jrr  =  p&xSySz  X  —  -j-  BxSySz. 

Substituting  the  value  of  Du/Dt  from  (1),  and  writing  down 
the  symmetrical  equations,  we  have 


du  du  du  du_y  ^1  dp 

dt  dx  dy  dz~        p  dx* 

dv  dv  dv  ^_y_l^ 

dt  dx  dy  dz"        p  dy' 

dw  dw  dw  dw  _  „     1  dp 

dt  dx  dy  dz"^        p  dz' 


\ (2). 


7.  To  these  dynamical  equations  we  must  join,  in  the  first 
place,  a  certain  kinematical  relation  between  u,  v,  w,  p,  obtained 
as  follows. 

If  ▼  be  the  volume  of  a  moving  element,  we  have,  on  account 
of  the  constancy  of  mass, 

Dt         ' 

-pm'^rDi^'^ (!>• 

To  calculate  the  value  of  1/Y.Dv/Dt,  let  the  element  in  question 
be  that  which  at  time  t  fills  the  rectangular  space  BxSySz  having 
one  comer  P  at  (x,  y,  z),  and  the  edges  PL,  PM,  PN  (say)  parallel 
to  the  co-ordinate  axes.  At  time  t  +  St  the  same  element  will 
form  an  oblique  parallelepiped,  and  since  the  velocities  of  the 
particle  L  relative  to  the  particle  P  are  du/dx.Bx,  dv/dx.Bx, 
dw/dx.Bx,  the  projections  of  the  edge  PL  become,  after  the 
time  it, 

( 1  +  -T-  Sm So?,      -j-St.Sx,      -J-  St.Sx, 

respectively.  To  the  first  order  in  Bt,  the  length  of  this  edge  is 
now 
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and  similarly  for  the  remaining  edges.  Since  the  angles  of  the 
parallelepiped  differ  infinitely  little  firom  right  angles,  the  volume 
is  still  given,  to  the  first  order  in  St,  by  the  product  of  the  three 
edges,  i.e.  we  have 

1  Dv  ^du     dv     dw  .^. 

''''  vDi'dUo'^d^'^di  ^^^• 

Hence  (1)  becomes 

Dp       fdu     dv     dw\  .«. 

This  is  called  the  '  equation  of  continuity.' 

mu  du     dv     dw  I  \  W 

The  expression  -r-  +  j-  +  -r-  >  "-    ^  vO   ■  ^' 

^  ax     ay      dz 

which,  as  we  have  seen,  measures  the  rate  of  increase  of  volume 
of  the  fluid  at  the  point  (x,  y,  z),  is  conveniently  called  the 
'expansion'  at  that  point. 

8.  Another,  and  now  more  usual,  method  of  obtaining  the 
above  equation  is,  instead  of  following  the  motion  of  a  fluid 
element,  to  fix  the  attention  on  an  element  SxBySz  of  space,  and 
to  calculate  the  change  produced  in  the  included  mass  by  the 
flow  across  the  boundary.  If  the  centre  of  the  element  be  at 
(x,  y,  z),  the  amount  of  matter  which  per  unit  time  enters 
it  across  the  j^ir-face  nearest  the  origin  is 

and  the  amount  which  leaves  it  by  the  opposite  face  is 

> 

The  two  faces  together  give  a  gain 

per  unit  time.     Calculating  in  the  same  way  the  effect  of  the  flow 
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across  the  remaining  faces,  we  have  for  the  total  gain  of  mass, 
per  unit  time,  in  the  space  BccSySz,  the  formula 

Since  the  quantity  of  matter  in  any  region  can  vary  only  in 
consequence  of  the  flow  across  the  boundary,  this  must  be 
equal  to 

whence  we  get  the  equation  of  continuity  in  the  form 

dp  ^d.pu  ^  d.pv  ^  d.pw^Q .^. 

dt        dx         dy         dz  ^ 

9.  It  remains  to  put  in  evidence  the  physical  properties  of 
the  fluid,  so  far  as  these  affect  the  quantities  which  occur  in  our 
equations. 

In  an  *  incompressible '  fluid,  or  liquid,  we  have  Dp/Dt  =  0,  in 
which  case  the  equation  of  continuity  takes  the  simple  form 

du     dv     dw     ^  ,-v 

^  +  ^  +  ^=0 (1). 

dx     dy     dz  . 

It  is  not  assumed  here  that  the  fluid  is  of  uniform  density, 
though  this  is  of  course  by  far  the  most  important  case. 

If  we  wished  to  take  account  of  the  slight  compressibility  of 
actual  liquids,  we  should  have  a  relation  of  the  form 

1>  =  «  (p  -  Po)/po (2), 

or  p/po^I+p/k (3), 

where  k  denotes  what  is  called  the  '  elasticity  of  volume.' 

In  the  case  of  a  gas  whose  temperature  is  uniform  and  constant 
we  have  the  '  isothermal '  relation 

pIpo^pIpo (*)> 

where  po,  />o  ^'^^  &i^y  pAii"  of  corresponding  values  for  the  tempera- 
ture in  question. 

In  most  cases  of  motion  of  gases,  however,  the  temperature  is 
not  constant,  but  rises  and  falls,  for  each  element,  as  the  gas  is 
compressed  or  rarefied.  When  the  changes  are  so  rapid  that  we  can 
ignore  the  gain  or  loss  of  heat  by  an  element  due  to  conduction 
and  radiation,  we  have  the  'adiabatic'  relation 

WPo  =  0>/f>o)^ (6), 
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where  po  and  p©  are  any  pair  of  corresponding  values  for  the 
element  considered.  The  constant  7  is  the  ratio  of  the  two 
specific  heats  of  the  gas;  for  atmospheric  air,  and  some  other 
gases,  its  value  is  1*408. 

10.    At  the  boundaries  (if  any)  of  the  fluid,  the  equation  of 

continuity  is  replaced  by  a  special  surface-condition.     Thus  at  a 

fiased  boundary,  the  velocity  of  the  fluid  perpendicular  to  the 

surface  must  be  zero,  i.e.  if  I,  m,  n  be  the  direction-cosines  of  the 

normal, 

Zit  +  mt;  +  nw  =  0 (1). 

Again  at  a  surSsu^  of  discontinuity,  i,e.  b,  surface  at  which  the 
values  of  u,  v,  w  change  abruptly  as  we  pass  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  we  must  have 

^  (wi  —  Wj)  +  m  (Vj  —  Vt)  +  n  (wi  —  w^)  =  0 (2), 

• 

where  the  suffixes  are  used  to  distinguish  the  values  on  the  two 
sides.  The  same  relation  must  hold  at  the  common  surfietoe  of  a 
fluid  and  a  moving  solid. 

The  general  surface-condition,  of  which  these  are  particular 
cases,  is  that  if  F(xy  y,  z,t)==0  be  the  equation  of  a  bounding 
surface,  we  must  have  at  every  point  of  it 

DF/Dt-^O (3). 

The  velocity  relative  to  the  surface  of  a  particle  lying  in  it  must 
be  wholly  tangential  (or  «ero),  for  otherwise  we  should  have  a 
finite  flow  of  fluid  across  it.  It  follows  that  the  instantaneous 
rate  of  variation  of  F  for  a  surface-particle  must  be  zero. 

A  fuller  proof,  given  by  Lord  Kelvin*,  is  as  follows.   To  find  the 

rate  of  motion  (p)  of  the  surftice  F(x,  y,  z,  t)  =  0,  normal  to  itself, 

we  write 

F(x  +  lvSt,  y  +  mvBt,  z  +  nvSt,  t  +  St)^0, 

where  I,  m,  n  are  the  directioo-cosines  of  the  normal  at  {x,  y,  z), 

whence 

dF        dF       dF\     dF    ^ 

„.  ,  dF    dF    dF        „ 

Since  i,„i,„  =  _,  _,   _,  ^B, 


\  dx 


*  (W.  Thomson)  "Notes  on  HydrodynMnios,"  Comb,  and  Dub.  MMh.  Joum. 
Feb.  1818.    Uathematieal  and  Physieal  Papen,  Cambridge,  1883...,  (.  i.,  p.  83. 
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where 


o     UdFy     fdFV  ,  /dF\''\i 


this  gives  "^  =  -5d« ^*^- 

At  every  point  of  the  surface  we  must  have 

which  leads,  on  substitution  of  the  above  values  of  I,  m,  n,  to  the 
equation  (3). 

The  partial  di£ferential  equation  (3)  is  also  satisfied  by  any  surface 
moving  with  the  fluid.  This  follows  at  once  from  the  meaning  of  the  operator 
D/Dt.  A  question  arises  as  to  whether  the  converse  necessarily  holds ;  i.  e, 
whether  a  moving  surface  whose  equation  F=0  satisfies  (3)  will  always 
consist  of  the  same  particles.  Considering  any  such  surface,  let  us  fijL  our 
attention  on  a  particle  P  situate  on  it  at  time  t.  The  equation  (3)  expresses 
that  the  rate  at  which  F  is  separating  from  the  surface  is  at  this  instant  zero ; 
and  it  is  easily  seen  that  if  the  motion  be  continuow  (according  to  the  definition  * 
of  Art.  4),  the  normal  velocity,  relative  to  the  moving  surface  F^  of  a  particle 
at  an  infinitesimal  distance  (  from  it  is  of  the  order  Cy  viz.  it  is  equal  to  OC 
where  G  is  finita  Hence  the  equation  of  motion  of  the  particle  P  relative  to 
the  surface  may  be  written 

DCIDt^QC 

This  shews  that  log  ( increases  at  a  finite  rate,  and  since  it  is  negative  infinite 
to  begin  with  (when  C=^0\  it  remains  so  throughout,  ie.  f  remains  zero  for 
the  particle  P, 

The  same  result  follows  from  the  nature  of  the  solution  of 

dF      dF      dF       dF    ^ 

considered  as  a  partial  dififerential  equation  in  F*,  The  subsidiary  system 
of  ordinary  differential  equations  is 

.      dx     dy     dz  ,... 

a<  =  — -  =  —  *=— (u), 

in  which  x,  y,  z  are  r^arded  as  functions  of  the  independent  variable  7:^ 
These  are  evidently  the  equations  to  find  the  paths  of  the  particles,  and  their 
integrals  may  be  supposed  put  in  the  forms 

a?=/i  (a,  6,  c,  t\   if-=Ma,  6,  c,  <),   z=Ma,  6,  c,  0 (iii), 

where  the  arbitrary  constants  a,  5,  c  are  any  three  quantities  serving  to 
identify  a  particle;  for  instance  they  may  be  the  initial  co*ordinate&  The 
general  solution  of  (i)  is  then  found  by  elimination  of  a,  5,  c  between  (iii)  and 

^=^(a,  6,  c) (iv), 

where  ^  is  an  arbitrary  function.  This  shews  that  a  particle  once  in  the 
surface  F^O  remains  in  it  throughout  the  motion. 

*  Lagrange,  Oeuvres,  t.  iv.,  p.  706. 
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Equation  of  Energy, 

11.    In  most  cases  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  consider 
the  extraneous  forces  have  a  potential ;  viz.  we  have 

da  dn    ^      da  . 


The  physical  meaning  of  a  is  that  it  denotes  the  potential  energy, 
per  unit  mass,  at  the  point  (x,  y,  z\  in  respect  of  forces  acting  at 
a  distance.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present  to  consider  the 
case  where  the  field  of  extraneous  force  is  constant  with  respect  to 
the  time,  %,e.  dajdt^O.  If  we  now  multiply  the  equations  (2)  of 
Art  6  by  u,  t;,  Wy  in  order,  and  add,  we  obtain  a  result  which 
may  be  written 

1    -D  ,  .      .  .     ,s        DO,        [   dp  ,    dp       dp\ 

If  we  multiply  this  by  BxBySz,  and  integrate  over  any  region,  we 
find,  since  D/Dt  .(pBx8ySz)  —  0, 

^(r+r)-///(„|+.|+«|)d.*.i...,ff). 

where 

T  =  i///p  (w»  +  V  +  w*)  dxdydz,     V  =  fffapdxdydx  .. .(3), 

i.e.  T  and  V  denote  the  kinetic  energy,  and  the  potential  energy 
in  relation  to  the  field  of  extraneous  force,  of  the  fluid  which  at  the 
moment  occupies  the  region  in  question.  The  triple  integral  on 
the  right-hand  side  of  (2)  may  be  transformed  by  a  process  which 
will  often  recur  in  our  subject.    Thus,  by  a  partial  integration, 

nj    £ ^^y^  =  UlP^I ^yd^  -  \\\p  ^ dxdydz, 

where  \jpu\  is  used  to  indicate  that  the  values  of  pu  at  the  points 
where  the  boundary  of  the  region  is  met  by  a  line  parallel  to  x  are 
to  be  taken,  with  proper  signs.  If  I,  m,  n  be  the  direction-cosines 
of  the  inwardly  directed  normal  to  any  element  iS  of  this 
boundary,  we  have  SySz=^±  IBS,  the  signs  alternating  at  the 
successive  intersections  referred  to.     We  thus  find  that 

JJlpu]  dydz  =  -JJpuldS, 
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where  the  integration  extends  over  the  whole  bounding  surface. 
Transforming  the  remaining  terms  in  a  similar  manner,  we  obtain 


^{T  +  r)  =  jjp{lu  +  mv  +  nw)d8 


///"(s^l^s)"'* •■••(«)• 


In  the  case  of  an  incompressible  fluid  this  reduces  to  the 
form 

^^(T-^V)  ^  jj {lu-h  mv  'hnw)pd8 : (6). 

Since  lu-j-mv-^-nw  denotes  the  velocity  of  a  fluid  particle  in  the 
direction  of  the  normal,  the  latter  integral  expresses  the  rate  at 
which  the  pressures  pBS  exerted  from  without  on  the  various 
elements  88  of  the  boundary  are  doing  work.  Hence  i^e  total 
increase  of  energy,  kinetic  and  potential,  of  any  portion  of 
the  liquid,  is  equal  to  the  work  done  by  the  pressures  on  its 
surfietce. 

In  particular,  if  the  fluid  be  bounded  on  all  sides  by  fixed 
walls,  we  have 

it*  +  mv  +  nw  =  0 

over  the  boundaiy,  and  therefore 

r+F  =  con8t (6). 

A  similar  interpretation  can  be  given  to  the  more  general 
equation  (4),  provided  p  be  a  function  of  p  only.     If  we  write 


-l<) <^)' 


E 

then  E  measures  the  work  done  by  unit  mass  of  the  fluid  against 
external  pressure,  as  it  passes,  under  the  supposed  relation  between 
p  and  p,  from  its  actual  volume  to  some  standard  volume.  For 
example*,  if  the  unit  mass  were  enclosed  in  a  cylinder  with  a 
sliding  piston  of  area  A,  then  when  the  piston  is  pushed  outwards 
through  a  space  &r,  the  work  done  is  pA .  Sw,  of  which  the  factor 
ABx  denotes  the  increment  of  volume,  i.e.  of  p^K    We  may  there- 

*  See  any  treatise  on  Thermodynamios.    In  the  case  of  the  adiabatic  relation 
we  find 
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fore  call  E  the  intrinsic  energy  of  the  fluid,  per  unit  mass.  Now 
recalling  the  interpretation  of  the  expression 

du     dv     dw 
dx     dy     dz 

given  in  Art.  7  we  see  that  the  volume-integral  in  (4)  measures  the 
rate  at  which  the  various  elements  of  the  fluid  are  losing  intrinsic 
energy  by  expansion* ;  it  is  therefore  equal  to  —  DW/Dt, 

where  W  =  JJJEpdxdydz, (8). 

Hence  -^(7+7+ TF)=[||>(fw+mt;  +  wM;)d£( (9). 

The  total  energy,  which  is  now  partly  kinetic,  partly  potential  in 
relation  to  a  constant  field  of  force,  and  partly  intrinsic,  is  therefore 
increasing  at  a  rate  equal  to  that  at  which  work  is  being  done  on 
the  boundary  by  pressure  from  without. 


Impulsive  Oeneration  of  Motion. 

12.  If  at  any  instant  impulsive  forces  act  bodily  on  the 
fluid,  or  if  the  boundary  conditions  suddenly  change,  a  sudden 
alteration  in  the  motion  may  take  place.  The  latter  case  may 
arise,  for  instance,  when  a  solid  immersed  in  the  fluid  is  suddenly 
set  in  motion. 

Let  p  be  the  density,  u,  v,  w  the  component  velocities  immedi- 
ately before,  u\  v',  vi  those  immediately  after  the  impulse,  X\  F,  Z' 
the  components  of  the  extraneous  impulsive  forces  per  unit  mass, 
«r  the  impulsive  pressure,  at  the  point  (a;,  y,  z\  The  change  of 
momentum  parallel  to  x  of  the  element  defined  in  Art.  6  is  then 
phschyZz[vl—u)\  the  o^-component  of  the  extraneous  impulsive 
forces  is  pBxSySzX\  and  the  resultant  impulsive  pressure  in  the 
same  direction  is  —d'cr/dx  .SxSySz,  Since  an  impulse  is  to  be 
regarded  as  an  infinitely  great  force  acting  for  an  infinitely  short 
time  (t,  say),  the  efllects  of  all  finite  forces  during  this  interval  are 
neglected. 

*  Otherwise, 

(du     dv     dw\  ,   .   * 

■  l^P  .  *  «         ^  /1\      .  >  >  ^^     »  «  . 
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Hence, 


pSxSySz  (v!  —  w)  =  phxSyBzX'  —  -i—  SxSySz 


or 


Similarly, 


,  ^,     Idtr  \ 

u  —u^X  —  J-. 

p  ax 

pdy 

,  „,     IdvT 

w  —  w=  Z  —  3— . 

/o  dz    J 


(1). 


These  equations  might  also  have  been  deduced  from  (2)  of  Art  6,  by 
multiplying  the  latter  by  df,  integrating  between  the  limits  0  and  r,  putting 

X'^^I^Xdty  r^j^Ydt,   Z'^i'zdt,  iff=rpdt, 

and  then  making  r  vanish. 

Id  a  liquid  an  instantaneous  change  of  motion  can  be  produced 
by  the  action  of  impulsive  pressures  only,  even  when  no  impulsive 
forces  act  bodily  on  the  mass.  In  this  case  we  have  X\  Y\  Z  =  0, 
so  that 


Idw  \ 
/  1  (i«r 

pdz   j 


(2). 


If  we  differentiate  these  equations  with  respect  to  x,  y,  z, 
respectively,  and  add,  and  if  we  further  suppose  the  density  to 
be  uniform,  we  find  by  Art.  9  (1)  that 

d*cr      d'tr      cPcr      ^ 
da^^dy^^  dz^     "* 

The  problem  then,  in  any  given  case,  is  to  determine  a  value  of  cj 
satisfying  this  equation  and  the  proper  boundary  conditions* ;  the 
instantaneous  change  of  motion  is  then  given  by  (2). 


*  It  will  appear  in  Chapter  in.  that  the  value  of  v  is  thus  determinate,  save  as 
to  an  additive  constant. 
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The  Lagrangian  Equations. 

13.  Let  a,b,c  he  the  initial  co-OFdinates  of  any  particle  of 
fluid,  X,  y,  z  its  co-ordinates  at  time  t  We  here  consider  x,y,zas 
functions  of  the  independent  variables  a,  b,  c,  t;  their  values  in 
terms  of  these  quantities  give  the  whole  history  of  every  particle 
of  the  fluid  The  velocities  parallel  to  the  axes  of  co-ordinates  of 
the  particle  {a,  6,  c)  at  time  t  are  dx/dty  dy/dt,  dz/dt,  and  the 
component  accelerations  in  the  same  directions  are  d^x/dt\  d^ldt\ 
cPzjdt\  Let  p  be  the  pressure  and  p  the  density  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  particle  at  time  t\  X,  Y,  Z  the  components 
of  the  extraneous  forces  per  unit  mass  acting  there.  Consider- 
ing the  motion  of  the  mass  of  fluid  which  at  time  t  occupies 
the  differential  element  of  volume  BxBySz,  we  find  by  the  same 
reasoning  as  in  Art.  6, 

dt^  p  dx* 

dt*  p  dy 

cfo" ""         pdz' 

These  equations  contain  differential  coefficients  with  respect  to 
X,  y,  z,  whereas  our  independent  variables  are  a,  6,  c,  t  To 
eliminate  these  differential  coefficients,  we  multiply  the  above 
equations  by  dx/da,  dyjda,  dz/da,  respectively,  and  add ;  a  second 
time  by  dx/db,  dyjdh,  dz/db,  and  add ;  and  again  a  third  time  by 
dx/dc,  dy/dc,  d-z/dc,  and  add.     We  thus  get  the  three  equations 

W        'da^Vdt^     ^Jda^Kdt^        Jda^pda"^' 

(d'x      xr\cia:     /(Py      v\dy  ,(d^z      „\dz      ldp_ 
[d^'''^)M^[d^^^)db^\dt^^^)db^pdb'^' 

Vcft»        Jdc^Kdt^     ^jdc^W        Jdc^pdc'^' 
These  are  the  '  Lagrangian '  forms  of  the  dynamical  equations. 

14.  To  find  the  form  which  the  equation  of  continuity 
assumes  in  terms  of  our  present  variables,  we  consider  the 
element  of  fluid  which  originally  occupied  a  rectangular  parallel- 
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epiped  having  its  centre  at  the  point  (a,  b,  c),  and  its  edges 
ha,  Sb,  he  parallel  to  the  axes.  At  the  time  t  the  same  element 
forms  an  oblique  parallelepiped.  The  centre  now  has  for  its 
co-ordinates  x,  y,  z;  and  the  projections  of  the  edges  on  the 
co-ordinate  axes  are  respectively 


dx 
da 

dx 
db 

dx 


ha, 


hb. 


he, 


>■ 
>■ 
t^' 


dz 
dc 


he. 


The  volume  of  the  parallelepiped  is  therefore 


dx  dy 

da*  da* 

dx  dy 

db'  35' 

dx  dy 

.  di'  3^' 

or,  as  it  is  often  written, 


da 

dz 
db 


hahbhc. 


dc 


(1). 


V^^^  SaSftSc. 
d  {a,  b,  c) 

Hence,  since  the  mass  of  the  element  is  unchanged,  we  have 

d(x,y,z)  _ 
^d(a,b,c)~'^' 

where  p^  is  the  initial  density  at  (a,  b,  c). 

In  the  case  of  an  incompressible  fluid  p^pot  so  that  (1) 
becomes 

^^^  =  1 (2). 

d  (a,  b,c) 


Weber's  Tranafarmation. 

16.    If  as  in  Art.  11  the  forces  X,  Y,  Z  have  a  potential  il, 
the  dynamical  equations  of  Art.  13  may  be  written 

d^xdx     i^dy     ^dz ^^^.I^P^e     /(r 

dt*  da     dt^  da     dt^  da~     da     p  da'      *' 
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Let  us  integrate  these  equations  with  respect  to  t  between  the 
limits  0  and  t    We  remark  that 

dt  da\(i     J  adt  dadt 


P^dx^      Vdx  dxV  _  p 
Jo  dt*  da     "  \^dt  dajo     Jo 


_dxdx  .d  [^(dxy^ 


where  iio  is  the  initial  value  of  the  a;-component  of  velocity  of  the 
particle  (a,  6,  c).     Hence  if  we  write 


we  find 


-i:[/?-°-*{(S)'HS)'H^)i]*-«' 


(2)*. 


dxdxdydydzdz         _     dx, 
dt  da     dt  da     dt da  da' 

dxdx     dydy     dzdz        _     dx 
didb'^dtM'^diM''^''"dA''  ^ 

df^dx^dydy^dsdz^^^^dx 
dt  dc      dt  dc     dt  dc       ^        dc' 

These  three  equations,  together  with 

f-/f-°-M(S)"HS)'Ms)'} <'). 

and  the  equation  of  continuity,  are  the  partial  differential  equa- 
tions to  be  satisfied  by  the  five  unknown  quantities  x,  y,  z,  p^x't 
p  being  supposed  already  eliminated  by  means  of  one  of  the  rela- 
tions of  Art.  9. 

The  initial  conditions  to  be  satisfied  are 

a?  =  a,     y  =  6,     z  =  c,     x  =  0. 

16.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  quantities  a,  6,  c  need  not 
be  restricted  to  mean  the  initial  co-ordinates  of  a  particle ;  they 
may  be  any  three  quantities  which  serve  to  identify  a  particle, 
and  which  vary  continuously  from  one  particle  to  another.  If 
we  thus  generalize  the  meanings  of  a,  6,  c,  the  form  of  the 
dynamical  equations  of  Art.  13  is  not  altered ;  to  find  the  form 
which  the  equation  of  continuity  assumes,  let  Xq,  yo*  ^o  i^ow  denote 
the  initial  co-ordinates  of  the  particle  to  which  a,  b,  c  refer. 
The  initial  volume  of  the  parallelepiped,  whose  centre  is  at 

*  H.  Weber,  "Uebereine  Transformation  der  hydrodynamisohen  Gleiehnngen  ", 
Crelle,  t.  Ixviii.  (1868). 
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(a^o,  yo,  ^o)  and  whose  edges  correspond  to  variations  Sa,  Sb,  Sc  of 
the  parameters,  a,  b,  c,  is 


a  (a,  6,  c) 


so  that  we  have 


d  (a?,  y,  ^)  _      d(a?o,  yo,  ^o)  ,,v 

^d(a,6,  c)     ^'   d(a,6.  c)    ^  ^' 

or,  for  an  incompressible  fluid, 

d (a?,  y,z)^d (a?o,  yp,  ^Tq) 

d(a,5,c)       d(a,5,c)    ^  "^^ 

17.  If  we  oompare  the  two  forms  of  the  fundamental  equations  to  which 
we  have  been  led,  we  notice  that  the  Eulerian  equations  of  motion  are  linear 
and  of  the  first  order,  whilst  the  Lagrangian  equations  are  of  the  second  order, 
and  also  contain  products  of  differential  coefficients.  In  Weber's  transfor- 
mation the  latter  are  replaced  by  a  system  of  equations  of  the  first  order,  and 
of  the  second  degree.  The  Eulerian  equation  of  continuity  is  also  much 
simpler  than  the  Lagrangian,  especially  in  the  case  of  liquids.  In  these 
respects,  therefore,  the  Eulerian  forms  of  the  equations  possess  great  ad- 
vantages. Again,  the  form  in  which  the  solution  of  the  Eulerian  equations 
appears  corresponds,  in  many  cases,  more  nearly  to  what  we  wish  to  know 
as  to  the  motion  of  a  fluid,  our  object  being,  in  general,  to  gain  a  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  motion  of  the  fluid  mass  at  any  instant,  rather  than  to  trace 
the  career  of  individual  particles. 

On  the  other  hand,  whenever  the  fluid  is  bounded  by  a  moving  surface, 
the  Lagrangian  method  possesses  certain  theoretical  advantages.  In  the 
Eulerian  method  the  functions  u,  v,  w  have  no  existence  beyond  this  surface, 
and  hence  the  range  of  values  of  ^,  y,  z  for  which  these  functions  exist  varies 
in  consequence  of  the  motion  which  is  itself  the  subject  of  investigation.  In 
the  other  method,  on  the  contrary,  the  range  of  the  independent  variables 
a,  6,  c  is  given  once  for  all  by  the  initial  conditions'"'. 

The  difficulty,  however,  of  integrating  the  Lagrangian  equations  has 
hitherto  prevented  their  application  except  in  certain  very  special  cases. 
Accordingly  in  this  treatise  we  deal  almost  exclusively  with  the  Eulerian 
forms.  The  simplification  and  integration  of  these  in  certain  cases  form  the 
subject  of  the  following  chapter. 

•  H.  Weber,  Lc. 
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CHAPTER   II. 


INTEGRATION   OP  THE   EQUATIONS   IN   SPECIAL  CASES. 

18.  In  a  large  and  important  class  of  cases  the  component 
velocities  u,  v,  w  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  a  single  function 
^,  as  follows : 

—g.  "-^.  "-S 0^ 

Such  a  function  is  called  a  'velocity-potential/  from  its  analogy 
with  the  potential  ftmction  which  occurs  in  the  theories  of 
Attractions,  Ellectrostatics,  &c.  The  general  theory  of  the 
velocity-potential  is  reserved  for  the  next  chapter;  but  we  give 
at  once  a  proof  of  the  following  important  theorem : 

If  a  velocity-potential  exist,  at  any  one  instant,  for  any 
finite  portion  of  a  perfect  fluid  in  motion  under  the  action  of 
forces  which  have  a  potential,  then,  provided  the  density  of  the 
fluid  be  either  constant  or  a  function  of  the  pressure  only,  a 
velocity-potential  exists  for  the  same  portion  of  the  fluid  at  all 
instants  before  or  after*. 

In  the  equations  of  Art.   15,  let  the  instant  at  which  the 

*  Lagrange,  <*M^moire  sar  la  Th6orie  da  Moavement  des  Flnides,"  Nouv. 
nUm,  de  VAead,  de  Berlin^  1781  ;  Oeuvres,  t.  iv.  p.  714.  The  argument  is  repro- 
duoed  in  the  Micanique  Analytique, 

Lagrange's  statement  and  proof  were  alike  imperfect ;  the  first  rigorous  demon- 
stration is  due  to  Canohj,  "  M6moiie  sur  la  Th6orie  des  Ondes/*  MSm.  de  VAead. 
roy,  des  Sciences,  1. 1  (1827) ;  Oeuvres  ComptUeSj  Paris,  1882...,  1"  S^rie,  t.  i.  p.  88 ; 
the  date  of  the  memoir  is  1815.  Another  proof  is  given  bj  Stokes,  Comb,  Trans,  t. 
viii.  (1846)  (see  also  ^fath.  and  Phys.  Papers^  Cambridge,  1880...,  t.  i.  pp.  106,  1.58, 
and  t.  ii.  p.  36),  together  with  an  excellent  historical  and  critical  account  of  the 
whole  matter. 
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velocity-potential  ^o  exists  be  taken*  as  the  origin  of  time ;  we 
have  then 

throughout  the  portion  of  the  mass  in  question.  Multiplying  the 
equations  (2)  of  Art.  15  in  order  by  da,  db,  dc,  and  adding, 
we  get 

-^  da?  +  -,^  dy  +  ^-  d^:  —  (u^a  +  VffiU)  +  w^/ic)  =  -  dx, 

or,  in  the  '  Eulerian '  notation, 

tuUc  +  vdy  +  wdz  =  —  d  {<I>Q  -h  X)  ^  "  ^>  say. 
Since  the  upper  limit  of  t  in  Art.  15  (1)  may  be  positive  or  negative, 
this  proves  the  theorem. 

It  is  to  be  particularly  noticed  that  this  continued  existence 
of  a  velocity-potential  is  predicated,  not  of  regions  of  space, 
but  of  portions  of  matter.  A  portion  of  matter  for  which  a 
velocity-potential  exists  moves  about  and  ccuries  this  property 
with  it,  but  the  part  of  space  which  it  originally  occupied  may, 
in  the  course  of  time,  come  to  be  occupied  by  matter  which 
did  not  originally  possess  the  property,  and  which  therefore 
cannot  have  acquired  it. 

The  claais  of  cases  in  which  a  velocity-potential  exists  in- 
cludes all  those  where  the  motion  has  originated  from  rest  under 
the  action  of  forces  of  the  kind  here  supposed ;  for  then  we  have, 

initially, 

fio(2a  +  Vf/db  +  Wgdc  =  0, 

or  ^  =  const. 

The  restrictioDs  under  which  the  above  theorem  has  been  proved  must 
be  carefully  remembered.  It  is  assumed  not  only 'that  the  external  forces 
X,  F,  Zy  estimated  at  per  unit  mass,  have  a  potential,  but  that  the  density 
p  is  either  uniform  or  a  Amotion  of  p  only.  The  latter  condition  is  violated 
for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  convection  currents  generated  by  the  unequal 
application  of  heat  to  a  fluid ;  and  again,  in  the  wave-motion  of  a  hetero- 
geneous but  incompressible  fluid  arranged  originally  in  horizontal  layers  of 
.  equal  density.  Another  important  case  of  exception  is  that  of '  electro-magnetic 
rotations.' 

19.  A  comparison  of  the  formulae  (1)  with  the  equations 
(2)  of  Art.  12  leads  to  a  simple  physical  interpretation  of  ^. 

Any  actual  state  of  motion  of  a  liquid,  for  which  a  (single- valued) 
velocity-potential  exists,  could  be  produced  instantaneously  from  rest 

2—2 
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by  the  application  of  a  properly  choeen  system  of  impulsive  pressurea 
This  is  evident  from  the  equations  cited^  which  shew,  mo^reover, 
that  ^  =  «r//9  +  const. ;  so  that  cj  =  p^  -f  (7  gives  the  requisite  sys- 
tem. In  the  same  way  'sr  =  —  p<f>  +  0  gives  the  system  of  impulsive 
pressures  which  would  completely  stop  the  motion.  The  occur- 
rence of  an  arbitrary  constant  in  these  expressions  shews,  what  is 
otherwise  evident,  that  a  pressure  uniform  throughout  a  liquid 
mass  produces  no  effect  on  its  motion. 

In  the  case  of  a  gas,  if>  may  be  interpreted  as  the  potential 
of  the  external  impulsive  forces  by  which  the  actual  motion  at 
any  instant  could  be  produced  instantaneously  from  rest. 

A  state  of  motion  for  which  a  velocity-potential  does  not  exist 
cannot  be  generated  or  destroyed  by  the  action  of  impulsive 
pressures,  or  of  extraneous  impubive  forces  having  a  potential. 

20.  The  existence  of  a  velocity-potential  indicates,  besides, 
certain  kinematical  propei-ties  of  the  motion. 

A  'line  of  motion'  or  'stream-line'*  is  defined  to  be  a  line 
drawn  firom  point  to  point,  so  that  its  direction  is  everywhere  that 
of  the  motion  of  the  fluid.  The  differential  equations  of  the 
system  of  such  lines  are 

u       V       w^ ^  ^' 

The  relations  (1)  shew  that  when  a  velocity-potential  exists  the 
lines  of  motion  are  everywhere  perpendicular  to  a  system  of  sur- 
faces, viz.  the  '  equipotential '  surfaces  ^  =  const. 

Again,  if  from  the  point  {x,  y,  z)  we  draw  a  linear  element  ha 
in  the  direction  (Z,  m,  n),  the  velocity  resolved  in  this  direction  is 
lu-^mv  +  nWy  or 

d^f)  dx     d^  dy     d<f>  dz      t.*  i.  _     ^^ 
dx  ds      dy  ds      dz  ds'  '^     da  ' 

The  velocity  in  any  direction  is  therefore  equal  to  the  rate  of 
decrease  of  ^  in  that  direction. 

Taking  ia  in  the  direction  of  the  normal  to  the  surface  ^  =  const, 
we  see  that  if  a  series  of  such  surfaces  be  drawn  corresponding  to 

*  Some  writers  prefer  to  restrict  the  use  of  the  term  '  stream-line '  to  the  case  of 
steady  motion,  as  defined  in  Art.  22. 
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equidistant  values  of  ^,  the  common  difference  being  infinitely 
small,  the  velocity  at  any  point  will  be  inversely  proportional  to  the 
distance  between  two  consecutive  surfisu^es  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  point. 

Hence,  if  any  equipotential  surface  intersect  itself,  the  velocity  is  zero  at 
the  intersection.  The  intersection  of  two  distinct  equipotential  suifaces  would 
imply  an  infinite  velocity. 

21.     Under  the  circumstances  stated  in  Art.  18,  the  equations 

of  motion  are  at  once  integrable  throughout  that  portion  of  the 

fluid  mass  for  which  a  velocity-potential  exists.     For  in  virtue 

of  the  relations 

dv  _dw      dw  ^  du      du  _  dv 

dz     dy '    dx     dz  '    dy"  dx' 
which  are  implied  in  (1),  the  equations  of  Art.  6  may  be  written 
cP6         du       dv  ^      dw  )     dil     1  dp     o        o 

-  j-^.  ■hU'j-  +  Vj--\-W-j-^-  J -T^,    &c.,    &c. 

dxdt       dx       dx        ax        ax      p  dx 
These  have  the  integral  \\  •     . 

^  =  f-ft-i3«  +  ^(0 (3), 

where  q  denotes  the  resultant  velocity  (t^"  +  t;*  -I-  vJ^y,  and  F{t)  is 
an  arbitrary  function  of  t  It  is  often  convenient  to  suppose  this 
arbitrary  function  to  be  incorporated  in  the  value  of  d<f>/dt ;  this 
is  permissible  since,  by  (1),  the  values  of  u^  v,  w  are  not  thereby 
a£Eected. 

Our  equations  take  a  specially  simple  form  in  the  case  of  an 
incompressible  fluid ;  viz.  we  then  have 

^^-"-i^'+^w w. 

with  the  equation  of  continuity 

d^^df^di^"^ ^^^' 

which  is  the  equivalent  of  Art.  9  (1).  When,  as  in  many  cases 
which  we  shall  have  to  consider,  the  boundary  conditions  are 
purely  kinematical,  the  process  of  solution  consists  in  finding  a 
function  which  shall  satisfy  (5)  and  the  prescribed  surface-con- 
ditions.    The  pressure  p  is  then   given   by  (4).  and  is  thus  far 
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indeterminate  to  the  extent  of  an  additive  function  of  t  It 
becomes  determinate  when  the  value  of  p  at  some  point  of  the 
fluid  is  given  for  all  values  of  t 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  we  have  a  solid  or  solids  moving  through  a 
liquid  completely  enclosed  by  fixed  boundaries,  and  that  it  is  possible  (e.g,  by 
means  of  a  piston)  to  apply  an  arbitrary  pressure  at  some  point  of  the 
boimdary.  Whatever  variations  are  made  in  the  magnitude  of  the  force  ap- 
plied to  the  piston,  the  motion  of  the  fluid  and  of  the  solids  will  be  absolutely 
imaffected,  the  pressure  at  all  points  instantaneously  rising  or  falling  by 
equal  amoimts.  Physically,  the  origin  of  the  (mradox  (such  as  it  is)  is  that 
the  fluid  is  treated  as  absolutely  inoompreesibla  In  actual  liquids  changes 
of  pressure  are  propagated  with  very  great,  but  not  infinite,  velocity. 

Steady  Motion, 

22.  When  at  every  point  the  velocity  is  constant  in  magnitude 
and  direction,  t.e.  when 

*^  =  0     -=0      -  =  0  (1) 

dt    "'  dt   "'   dt    ^ ^^^ 

everywhere,  the  motion  is  said  to  be  *  steady.' 

In  steady  motion  the  lines  of  motion  coincide  with  the  paths 
of  the  particles.  For  if  P,  Q  be  two  consecutive  points  on  a  line 
of  motion,  a  particle  which  is  at  any  instant  at  P  is  moving  in  the 
direction  of  the  tangent  at  P,  and  will,  therefore,  after  an  infinitely 
short  time  arrive  at  Q.  The  motion  being  steady,  the  lines  of 
motion  remain  the  same.  Hence  the  direction  of  motion  at  Q 
is  along  the  tangent  to  the  same  line  of  motion,  i.e.  the  particle 
continues  to  describe  the  line. 

In  steady  motion  the  equation  (3)  of  the  last  Art.  becomes 


/ 


*— n- 


Jg'  +  constant (2). 


The  equations  may  however  in  this  case  be  integrated  to  a 
certain  extent  without  assuming  the  existence  of  a  velocity- 
potential.  For  if  &  denote  an  element  of  a  stream-line,  we  have 
u  =  q  dx/ds,  &c.  Substituting  in  the  equations  of  motion  and 
remembering  (1),  we  have 

du_     dil     1  dp 
^  ds"^     da      p  dx' 
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with   two   similar  equations.      Multiplying  these    in    order    by 
dxjds,  dyldsy  dz/ds,  and  adding,  we  have 

du       dv        dw  ^^  dXl  ^1  dp 
da       ds         ds  ^      da      p  ds* 

or,  integrating  along  the  stream-line, 


/ 


^=-ft_ 


i^  +  C (3). 

r 


This  is  similar  in  form  to  (2),  but  is  more  general  in  that  it 
does  not  assume  the  existence  of  a  velocity-potential.  It  must 
however  be  carefully  noticed  that  the  'constant '  of  equation  (2)  and 
the  '  G  *  of  equation  (3)  have  very  different  meanings,  the  former 
being  an  absolute  constant,  while  the  latter  is  constant  along  any 
particular  stream-line,  but  may  vary  as  we  pass  from  one  stream- 
line to  another. 

'  23.  The  theorem  (3)  stands  in  close  relation  to  the  principle 
of  energy.  If  this  be  assumed  independently,  the  fonhula  may  be 
deduced  as  follows*.  Taking  first  the  particular  case  of  a  liquid, 
let  us  consider  the  portion  of  an  infinitely  narrow  tube,  whose 
boundary  follows  the  stream-lines,  included  between  two  cross 
sections  A  and  B^  the  direction  of  motion  being  from  A  to  B.  Let 
p  be  the  pressure,  q  the  velocity,  fl  the  potential  of  the  external 
force8,  a  the  area  of  the  cross  section,  at  A,  and  let  the  values 
of  the  same  quantities  at  B  be  distinguished  by  accents.  In  each 
unit  of  time  a  mass  pqa  at  A  enters  the  portion  of  the  tube 
considered,  whilst  an  equal  mass  pq'a^  leaves  it  at  B.  Hence 
go-  =  q'a\  Again,  the  work  done  on  the  mass  entering  at  il  is 
pqa  per  unit  time,  whilst  the  loss  of  work  at  £  is  p'qa.  The 
former  mass  brings  with  it  the  energy  /»?<r(i5*  +  fl),  whilst  the 
latter  carries  off  energy  to  the  amount  /:)3V(^j''-|-ft').  The 
motion  being  steady,  the  portion  of  the  tube  considered  neither 
gains  nor  loses  energy  on  the  whole,  so  that 

pqa  +  pqa  (igr»  +  fl)  =  /j'jV  +  p((a'  (ig'»  +  n'). 

Dividing  by  pqa  (=  pq'a),  we  have 

P  9 

*  This  is  really  a  reversiou  to  the  methods  of  Daniel  Bernoulli,  Hydrodynamiea, 
Argeutorati,  IV^B. 
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or,  using  C  in  the  same  sense  as  before, 

|=-n-j3«+a (4), 

which  is  what  the  equation  (3)  becomes  when  p  is  constant. 

To  prove  the  coiTesponding  formula  for  compressible  fluids,  we 
remark  that  the  fluid  entering  at  A  now  brings  with  it,  in  addition 
to  its  energies  of  motion  and  position,  the  intrinsic  energy 

per   unit  mass.    The  addition  of  these  terms  to  (4)  gives  the 
equation  (3). 

The  motion  of  a  gas  is  as  a  rule  subject  to  the  adiabatic  law 

PlPo  =  {p/por (5), 

and  the  equation  (3)  then  takes  the  form 


X.| a-ig»+C (6). 


24.  The  preceding  equations  shew  that,  in  steady  motion, 
and  for  points  along  any  one  stream-line*,  the  pressure  is, 
cceteria  paribus,  greatest  where  the  velocity  is  least,  and  vice  versd. 
This  statement,  though  opposed  to  popular  notions,  becomes 
evident  when  we  reflect  that  a  particle  passing  from  a  place  of 
higher  to  one  of  lower  pressure  must  have  its  motion  accelerated, 
and  vice  versdf. 

It  follows  that  in  any  case  to  which  the  equations  of  the  last 
Art.  apply  there  is  a  limit  which  the  velocity  cannot  exceed  J.  For 
instance,  let  us  suppose  that  we  have  a  liquid  flowing  from  a 
reservoir  where  the  motion  may  be  neglected,  and  the  pressure  is 
Po,  and  that  we  may  neglect-extraneous  forces.  We  have  then,  in 
(4),  C  =  pf,/p,  and  therefore 

P=i>o-4M*  (7). 

Now  although  it  is  found   that  a  liquid  from  which  all  traces 

*  This  restriotion  is  unnecessary  when  a  velodty-potential  exists. 

t  Some  interesting  practical  illustrations  of  this  principle  are  given  by  Froude, 
Nature 1 1.  xiil.,  1876. 

X  Cf.  von  Helmholtz,  **  Ueber  discontinuirliohe  Flussigkeitsbewegungen,"  Berl, 
Monatsber,,  April,  1868 ;  Phil,  Mag.,  Nov.  1868 ;  GesammeUe  Abhandlungen,  Leipzig, 
1882-3,  t.  i.,  p.  146. 
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of  air  or  other  dissolved  gas  have  been  eliminated  can  sustain  a 
negative  pressure,  or  tension,  of  considerable  magnitude,  this  is  not 
the  case  with  fluids  such  as  we  find  them  under  ordinary,  conditions. 
Practically,  then,  the  equation  (7)  shews  that  q  cannot  exceed 
(2p»/p)». 

If  in  any  case  of  fluid  motion  of  which  we  have  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  analytical  expression,  we  suppose  the  motion 
to  be  gradually  accelerated  until  the  velocity  at  some  point  reaches 
the  limit  here  indicated,  a  cavity  will  be  formed  there,  and  the 
conditions  of  the  problem  are  more  or  less  changed. 

It  will  be  she^vn,  in  the  next  chapter,  that  in  irrotational 
motion  of  a  liquid,  whether  'steady'  or  not,  the  place  of  least 
pressure  is  always  at  some  point  of  the  boundary,  provided  the 
extraneous  forces  have  a  potential  ft  satisfying  the  equation 

This  includes,  of  course,  the  case  of  gravity. 

The  limiting  velocity,  when  no  extraneous  forces  act,  is  of  course  that  with 
which  the  fluid  would  escape  jfrom  the  reservoir  into  a  vacuum.  In  the  case 
of  water  at  atmospheric  pressure  it  is  the  velocity  '  due  to '  the  height  of  the 
water-barometer,  or  about  45  feet  per  second. 

In  the  general  case  of  a  fluid  in  which  p  is  a  given  function 
of  p  w*e  have,  putting  fl  =  0  in  (3), 


3.  =  2/ 


o      (8)- 

P       P 

For  a  gas  subject  to  the  adiabatic  law,  this  gives 

'■%-^Sl'-©^'} <»> 

if  c,  =  (yplpy>  =  {^Pldp^t  denote  the  velocity  of  sound  in  the  gas 
when  at  pressure  p  and  density  p,  and  Oq  the  corresponding  velocity 
for  gas  under  the  conditions  which  obtain  in  the  reservoir.  (See 
Chap.  X.)    Hence  the  limiting  velocity  is 


^7 
or,  2-2 14  Co,  if  7  =1-408. 


v;^^)-"^^' 
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25.  We  conclude  this  chapter  with  a  few  simple  applications 
of  the  equations. 

Efflux  of  Liquids. 

Let  us  take  in  the  first  instance  the  problem  of  the  efflux 
of  a  liquid  from  a  small  orifice  in  the  walls  of  a  vessel  which 
is  kept  filled  up  to  a  constant  level,  so  that  the  motion  may  be 
regarded  as  steady. 

The  origin  being  taken  in  the  upper  surface,  let  the  axis  of  z 
be  vertical,  and  its  positive  direction  downwards,  so  that  ft  =  —  jr-e^. 
If  we  suppose  the  area  of  the  upper  surface  large  compared  with 
that  of  the  orifice,  the  velocity  at  the  former  may  be  neglected. 
Hence,  determining  the  value  of  C in  Art  23  (4)  so  that  p^P  (the 
atmospheric  pressure),  when  -g^  =  0,  we  have 

^  =  ~+9z-hq' (!)♦• 

At  the  surface  of  the  issuing  jet  we  have  p=-P,  and  therefore 

?'  =  2<;^ (2). 

i,e,  the  velocity  is  that  due  to  the  depth  below  the  upper  surface. 
This  is  known  as  Torricellts  Theorem. 

We  cannot  however  at  once  apply  this  result  to  calculate  the 
rate  of  efflux  of  the  fluid,  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the 
issuing  fluid  must  be  regarded  as  made  up  of  a  great  number  of 
elementary  streams  converging  from  all  sides  towards  the  orifice. 
Its  motion  is  not,  therefore,  throughout  the  area  of  the  orifice, 
everywhere  perpendicular  to  this  area,  but  becomes  more  and 
more  oblique  as  we  pass  from  the  centre  to  the  sides.  Again, 
the  converging  motion  of  the  elementary  streams  must  make  the 
pressure  at  the  orifice  somewhat  greater  in  the  interior  of  the 
jet  than  at  the  surface,  where  it  is  equal  to  the  atmospheric 
pressure.  The  velocity,  therefore,  in  the  interior  of  the  jet  will 
be  somewhat  less  than  that  given  by  (2). 

Experiment  shews  however  that  the  converging  motion  above 
spoken  of  ceases  at  a  short  distance  beyond  the  orifice,  and  that  (in 
the  case  of  a  circular  orifice)  the  jet  then  becomes  approximately 
cylindrical.  The  ratio  of  the  area  of  the  section  fif'  of  the  jet  at  this 
point  (called  the  'vena  contracta')  to  the  area  S  of  the  orifice  is  called 

*  This  resalt  is  dae  to  D.  Bernoulli,  I.  c,  ante  p.  23. 
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the  '  coeflScient  of  contraction.'  If  the  orifice  be  simply  a  hole  in 
a  thin  wall,  this  coefiicient  is  found  experimentally  to  be  about  '62. 

The  paths  of  the  particles  at  the  vena  contracta  being  nearly 
straight,  there  is  little  or  no  variation  of  pressure  as  we  pass  from 
the  axis  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  jet.  We  may  therefore  assume 
the  velocity  there  to  be  uniform  throughout  the  section,  and  to  have 
the  value  given  by  (2),  where  z  now  denotes  the  depth  of  the  vena 
contracta  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  vessel.  The  rate 
of  efflux  is  therefore 

mz^.p^' (3)- 

The  calculation  of  the  form  of  the  issuing  jet  presents  difficulties  which 

have  only  been  overcome  in  a  few  ideal  cases  of  motion  in  two  dimensions.  (See 

Chapter  rv.)    It  may  however  be  shewn  that  the  coefficient  of  contraction  must, 

in  general,  lie  between  \  and  1.    To  put  the  argument  in  its  simplest  form, 

let  us  first  take  the  case  of  liquid  issuing  from  a  vessel  the  pressure  in  which, 

at  a  distance  from  the  orifice,  exceeds  that  of  the  external  space  by  the 

amount  P,  gravity  being  neglected.    When  the  orifice  is  closed  by  a  plate,  the 

resultant  pressure  of  the  fluid  on  the  containing  vessel  is  of  course  nH,    If 

when  the  plate  is  removed,  we  assume  (for  the  moment)  that  the  pressure  on 

the  walls  remains  sensibly  equal  to  P,  there  will  be  an  unbalanced  pressure 

P8  acting  on  the  vessel  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  jet,  and 

tending  to  make  it  recoil    The  equal  and  contraiy  reaction  on  the  fluid 

Pipduces  in  unit  time  the  velocity  q  in  the  mass  pqS*  flowing  through  the 

'vena  contracta,'  whence 

PS^pfS' (i). 

The  principle  of  energy  gives,  as  in  Art.  23, 

P^ipf (ii), 

so  that,  comparing,  we  have  S'=^S.  The  formula  (1)  shews  that  the 
pressure  on  the  walls,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  orifice,  will  in 
reality  fall  somewhat  below  the  static  pressure  P,  so  that  the  left-hand  side 
of  (i)  is  too  small    The  ratio  S'/S  will  therefore  in  general  be  >^. 

In  one  particular  case,  viz.  where  a  short  cylindrical  tube,  projecting 
inwards,  is  attached  to  the  orifice,  the  assumption  above  made  is  sufficiently 
exact,  and  the  consequent  value  ^  for  the  coefficient  then  agrees  with 
experiment 

The  reasoning  is  easily  modified  so  as  to  take  account  of  gravity  (or  other 
conservative  forces).  We  have  only  to  substitute  for  P  the  excess  of  the  static 
pressure  at  the  level  of  the  orifice  over  the  pressure  outside.  The  difference 
of  level  between  the  orifice  and  the  *  vena  contracta '  is  here  neglected  *. 

*  The  above  theory  is  due  to  Borda  {M^m,  de  VAead.  de$  Sciences,  1766),  who 
also  made  experiments  with  the  special  form  of  moath-pieoe  referred  to,  and  found 
5/5 '=s  1*942.  It  was  re-disoovered  by  Hanlon,  Proc.  Lond,  Math,  8oc.  t  iiL  p.  4, 
<1869) ;  the  question  is  farther  elucidated  in  a  note  appended  to  this  paper  by 
HaxwelL    See  also  Froude  and  J.  Thomson,  Proc.  Oltugaw  Phil,  Soc,  i,  x.,  (1876). 
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Efflux  of  Oases. 

26.  We  consider  next  the  efflux  of  a  gas,  supposed  to  flow 
through  a  small  orifice  firom  a  vessel  in  which  the  pressure  is 
;)o  and  density  p^  into  a  space  where  the  pressure  is  p^.  We  assume 
that  the  motion  has  become  steady,  and  that  the  expansion  takes 
place  according  to  the  adiabatic  law. 

If  the  ratio  p^p^  of  the  pressures  inside  and  outside  the  vessel  do  not 
exceed  a  certain  limit,  to  be  indicated  presently,  the  flow  will  take  place  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  a  liquid,  and  the  rate  of  discharge 
may  be  found  by  putting  jD=pj  in  Art.  24  (9),  and  multiplying  the  resulting 
value  of  q  by  the  area  8'  of  the  vena  contracta.  This  gives  for  the  rate  of 
discharge  of  mass 

»^^-(f?-,)'*{©""-(gf}'-*- <«•• 

It  is  plain,  however,  that  there  must  be  a  limit  to  the  applicability  of  this 
result;  for  otherwise  we  should  be  led  to  the  paradoxical  conclusion  that 
when  /'i=0,  i.e,  the  discharge  is  in^  a  vacuum,  the  flow  of  matter  is  nil. 
The  elucidation  of  this  point  is  due  to  Prof.  Osborne  Reynolds  f.  It  is  easily 
found  by  moans  of  Art  24  (8),  that  qp  is  a  maximum,  i,e,  the  section  of  an 
elementary  stream  is  a  minimum,  when  ^—dpjdp^  that  is,  the  velocity  of  the 
stream  is  equal  to  the  velocity  of  sound  in  gas  of  the  pressure  aud  density 
which  prevail  there.    On  the  adiabatic  hypothesis  this  gives,  by  Art  24  (10), 

HM <'«• 

and  therefore,  since  c*  x  p'^^ 

i-i^r-  ti^t <'"^ 

or,  if  y=l-408, 

p  =  -634po,         ^=-627po (iv). 

If  py^  be  less  than  this  value,  the  stream  after  passing  the  point  in  question, 
widens  out  again,  imtil  it  is  lost  at  a  distance  in  the  eddies  due  to  viscosity. 
The  minimum  sections  of  the  elementary  streams  will  be  situate  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  orifice,  and  their  sum  S  may  be  called  the  virtual 
area  of  the  latter.    The  velocity  of  efflux,  as  found  from  (ii),  is 

j'=-911Co- 
The  rate  of  discharge  is  then  —qpS,  where  q  and  p  have  the  values  just 

*  A  result  equivalent  to  this  was  given  by  de  Saint  Yenant  and  Wantzel, 
Joum,  de  VEcole  PolyL,  t.  xvi.,  p.  92  (1S89). 

t  '*0n  the  Flow  of  Oases,"  Proe.  Maneh.  Lit  and  PhU.  Soe.,  Nov.  17,  18S5; 
Phil.  Mag.f  March,  1S76.  A  similar  explanation  was  given  by  Hogoniot,  Comptes 
Rendiu,  June  28,  July  26,  and  Dec.  18, 1886.  I  have  attempted,  above,  to  condense 
the  reasoning  of  these  writers. 
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found,  and  is  therefore  approximately  independent*  of  the  external  pressure 
Pi  so  long  as  this  fEills  below  *527/>o.  '^^  physical  reason  of  this  is  (as  pointed 
out  by  Reynolds)  that,  so  long  as  the  velocity  at  any  point  exceeds  the  velocity 
of  sound  under  the  conditions  which  obtaiu  there,  no  change  of  pressure  can 
be  propagated  backwards  beyond  this  point  so  as  to  affect  the  motion  further 
up  the  stream. 

These  conclusions  appear  to  be  in  good  agreement  with  experimental  results. 

Under  similar  circumstances  as  to  pressure,  the  velocities  of  efflux  of 
different  gases  are  (so  far  as  y  can  be  assumed  to  have  the  same  value  for 
each)  proportional  to  the  corresponding  velocities  of  sound.  Hence  (as  we 
shall  see  in  Chap,  x.)  the  velocity  of  efflux  will  vary  inversely,  and  the  rate 
of  discharge  of  mass  will  vary  directly,  as  the  square  root  of  the  density  f. 

Rotating  Liquid. 

27.  Let  us  next  take  the  ease  of  a  mass  of  liquid  rotating, 
under  the  action  of  gravity  only,  with  constant  and  uniform  angular 
velocity  a>  about  the  axis  of  2r,  supposed  drawn  vertically  upwards. 

By  hypothesis, 

u  =  —  tt)y,        V  —  ©a:,        w  =  0, 

Z  =  0,  F=0,  ^=-^. 

The  equation  of  continuity  is  satisfied  identically,  and  the  dynamical 
equations  of  Art.  6  become 

•  Idp  ,  Idp       ^        Idp  .-. 

These  have  the  common  integral 

£  =  ia)*(a^-»-y»)-5r2r  + const (2). 

The  firee  surface,  p  =  const.,  is  therefore  a  paraboloid  of  revolution 
about  the  axis  of  z,  having  its  concavity  upwards,  and  its  latus 

rectum  =2gr/a>*. 

*   ci.  dv     du     c% 

Smce  J —  J-  =  2tt), 

da     dy 

a  velocity-potential  does  not  exist.  A  motion  of  this  kind  could 
not  therefore  be  generated  in  a '  perfect '  fluid,  i,e,  in  one  unable 
to  sustain  tangential  stress. 

28.  Instead  of  supposing  the  angular  velocity  c»  to  be  uni- 
form, let  us  suppose  it  to  be  a  function  of  the  distance  r  from  the 

*  The  magnitude  of  the  ratio  pjp^  will  of  eoorse  have  iome  influence  on  the 
arrangement  of  the  streams,  and  oonsequently  on  the  value  of  S. 
•t  Cf.  Graham,  PhiL  Tram,,  1S46. 
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axis,  and  let  us  inquire  what  form  must  be   assigned  to  this 

function  in  order  that  a  velocity-potential   may  exist  for  the 

motion.     We  find 

dv     du     a  dfo 

and  in  order  that  this  may  vanish  we  must  have  an^^fi,  a 
constant.  The  velocity  at  any  point  is  then  ^fi/r,  so  that  the 
equation  (2)  of  Art.  22  becomes 

^  =  const.-i£' (1), 

if  no  extraneous  forces  act.     To  find  the  value  of  ^  we  have 

d<l>  _  -.        d<f>  _     fi 
5r"    '       rdB        r' 

whence  ^  =- /*tf  +  const.  =- ft  tan"' ^  +  const (2). 

We  have  here  an  instance  of  a  '  cyclic '  function.  A  function 
is  said  to  be  '  single- valued '  throughout  any  region  of  space  when 
we  can  assign  to  every  point  of  that  region  a  definite  value  of  the 
function  in  such  a  way  that  these  values  shall  form  a  continuous 
system.  This  is  not  possible  with  the  function  (2) ;  for  the  value 
of  ^,  if  it  vary  continuously,  changes  by  —  27r/i  as  the  point  to 
which  it  refers  describes  a  complete  circuit  round  the  origin.  The 
general  theory  of  cyclic  velocity-potentials  will  be  given  in  the 
next  chapter. 

If  gravity  act,  and  if  the  axis  of  z  be  vertical,  we  must  add  to 
(1)  the  term  --gz.  The  form  of  the  free  surface  is  therefore  that 
generated  by  the  revolution  of  the  hyperbolic  curve  a^z  =  const, 
about  the  axis  of  z. 

By  properly  fitting  together  the  two  preceding  solutions  we 
obtain  the  case  of  Rankine's  'combined  vortex.'  Thus  the 
motion  being  everywhere  in  coaxial  circles,  let  us  suppose  the 
velocity  to  be  equal  to  ©r  fit)m  r  =  0  to  r  =  a,and  to  ©a'/r  for 
r>a.  The  corresponding  forms  of  the  free  surface  are  then 
gfiven  by 

'^  =  ^(^-«')  +  C, 
and  ^  =  g(a»-.^')  +  (7, 


^ 
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these  being  continuous  when  r=ia.  The  depth  of  the  central 
depression  below  the  general  level  of  the  sur&ce  is  therefore 
taW/ff, 


29.     To  illustrate,  by  way  of  contrast,  the  case  of  external 

forces  not  having  a  potential,  let  us  suppose  that  a  mass  of  liquid 

filling  a  right  circular  cylinder  moves  fi-om  rest  under  the  action 
of  the  forces 

the  axis  of  z  being  that  of  the  cylinder. 

If  we  assume  ^^s  -  »^,  v=ei>jr,  w=0^  where  »  is  a  function  of  t  only,  these 
values  satisfy  the  equation  of  continuity  and  the  boundary  conditions.  The 
dynamical  equations  become 


c2a> 


\dp 


(i). 


Differentiating  the  first  of  these  with  respect  to  y,  and  the  second  with 
respect  to  x  and  subtracting,  we  eliminate  p,  and  find 

^=\{B-B) (ii). 

The  fluid  therefore  rotates  as  a  whole  about  the  axis  of  z  with  constantly 
accelerated  angular  velocity,  except  in  the  particular  case  when  B^ff,  To 
find  jD,  we  substitute  the  value  of  d^jdU  in  (i)  and  integrate ;  we  thus  get 

^=i»«(:r«-Hy«)+i  (ila!«+2/3^+Qr«)+oonst^ 
P 

where  2/S=jB+fi'. 


> 


(i). 
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30.  As  a  final  example,  we  will  take  one  suggested  by  the 
theory  of  'electro-magnetic  rotations.' 

If  an  electric  current  be  made  to  pass  radially  from  an  axial  wire,  through 
a  conducting  liquid  {e.g,  a  solution  of  CUSO4),  to  the  walls  of  a  metallic 
containing  cylinder,  in  a  uniform  magnetic  field,  the  external  forces  will  he 
of  the  type 

Assuming  u^  -«.V,  v^ax^  tr=0,  where  m  is  a  function  of  r  and  t  only,  we 
find 

^  dt.    •^'^"      f^     pdx' 

dt       ^        f«      pdy 
Eliminating  p^  we  ohtain 

The  solution  of  this  is 

where  F  and  /  denote  arbitrary  functions.    Since  «=0  when  ^sO,  we  have 

^(o)/i^+/W=o, 

and  therefore 

•= ^ =;5 (u), 

where  X  is  a  function  of  t  which  vanishes  for  <»0.  Substituting  in  (i),  and 
integrating,  we  find 

P 

Since  p  is  essentially  a  single- valued  function,  we  must  have  d\/cU=/jL,  or 
\—fit.  Hence  the  fluid  rotates  with  an  angular  velocity  which  varies 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  axis,  and  increases  con- 
stantly with  the  tima 

*  If  C  denote  the  total  flax  of  eleotricity  outwards,  per  unit  length  of  the  axis, 
and  7  the  component  of  the  magnetic  force  parallel  to  the  axis,  we  have  fA=:yCI2rp, 
For  the  history  of  snoh  experiments  see  Wiedemann,  Lekre  v.  d,  EUktricitdt,  t.  iii. 
p.  168.  The  above  ease  is  speoially  simple,  in  that  the  foroes  X,  Y,  Z,  have  a 
potential  (0=  -  /a  tan'^  yjx),  though  a  *  oycUo '  one.  As  a  rule,  in  electro-magnetic 
rotations,  the  meohanioal  foroes  X,  F,  Z  have  not  a  potential  at  all. 


J-(.-|)tan-.|-i.«^+,(0. 


CHAPTER  III. 


IBROTATIONAL  MOTION. 


31.  The  present  chapter  is  devoted  mainly  to  an  exposition 
of  some  general  theorems  relating  to  the  kinds  of  motion  already 
considered  in  Arts.  18—21;  viz.  those  in  which  udx  +  vdy  +  wdz 
is  an  exact  differential  throughout  a  finite  mass  of  fluid.  It  is 
convenient  to  begin  with  the  following  analysis,  due  to  Stokes*, 
of  the  motion  of  a  fluid  element  in  the  most  general  case. 

The  component  velocities  at  the  point  (a?,  y,  z)  being  u,  v,  w,  the 
relative  velocities  at  an  infinitely  near  point  (a;  +  x,  y  +  y,  £r  +  a)  are 


du      .  du 


du 


dx         dy         dz 


dv 


dv      .  dv 


dx         dy         dz 
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•^=*U+5^)'  ^=*U+d^j'  ^=*U'■^^ 

^_\(dw      dv\         _\(^^     ^\      y^i(^^      —\ 

^^*\d^"di)'  ''"*V5^""d^;'    ^"*W     dyj' 
equations  (1)  may  be  written 

V  =  Ax  +  6y  +/«  +  &c  -  f «, 
w =flfx +yy -f  CI  +  fy -->;x 


(2). 


*  '*  On  the  Theories  of  the  Internal  Friction  of  Flaids  in  Motion,  Ae."    Camh, 
Phil,  Trant,,  t.  viii.  (1S45) ;  Math,  and  Phytt,  Papers,  t.  i.,  p.  80. 
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Hence  the  motion  of  a  small  element  having  the  point  {x,  y^  z) 
for  its  centre  may  be  conceived  as  made  up  of  three  parts. 

The  first  part,  whose  components  are  u,  v, «(;,  is  a  motion  of 
translation  of  the  element  as  a  whole. 

The  second  part,  expressed  by  the  firat  three  terms  on  the 
right-hand  sides  of  the  equations  (2),  is  a  motion  such  that  every 
point  is  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  normal  to  that  quadric 
of  the  system 

CO"  +  fty*  +  ci»  +  2/y«  +  25rax  +  2Aaqr  r=  const. (3), 

on  which  it  lies.  If  we  refer  these  quadrics  to  their  principal  axes, 
the  corresponding  parts  of  the  velocities  parallel  to  these  axes  will  be 

u'  =  aV,    V  =  6'y',    w'  =  cV (4), 

if  aV*  +  6y»  +  c'z'»  =  const. 

is  what  (3)  becomes  by  the  transformation.  The  formulae  (4)  express 
that  the  length  of  every  line  in  the  element  parallel  to  n!  is  being 
elongated  at  the  (positive  or  negative)  rate  a\  whilst  lines  parallel 
to  y'  and  s^  are  being  similarly  elongated  at  the  rates  V  and  c' 
respectively.  Such  a  motion  is  called  one  of  pure  strain  and  the 
principal  axes  of  the  quadrics  (3)  are  called  the  axes  of  the  strain. 

The  last  two  terms  on  the  right-hand  sides  of  the  equations  (2) 
express  a  rotoition  of  the  element  as  a  whole  about  an  instan- 
taneous axis;  the  component  angular  velocities  of  the  rotation 
being  f ,  17,  f. 

This  analysis  may  be  illustrated  by  the  so-called  laminar'  motion  of  a 
liquid  in  which 

so  that  a,  6,  c,  /,  g,  fe  ,;=0,        A=/i,        f=  -fu 

If  A  represent  a  rectangular  fluid  element  bounded  by  planes  parallel  to 
the  co-ordinate  planes,  then  B  represents  the  change  produced  in  this  in  a 
short  time  by  the  strain,  and  C  that  due  to  the  strain  plus  the  rotation. 


rr 
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It  is  easily  seen  that  the  above  resolution  of  the  motion  is 
unique.  If  we  assume  that  the  motion  relative  to  the  point 
(^>  Jfy  ^)  ct^  he  made  up  of  a  strain  and  a  rotation  in  which  the 
axes  and  coefficients  of  the  strain  and  the  axis  and  angular 
velocity  of  the  rotation  are  arbitrary,  then  calculating  the  relative 
velocities  u,  ▼,  w,  we  get  expressions  similar  to  those  on  the  right- 
hand  sides  of  (2),  but  with  arbitrary  values  of  a,  b,  c,/,  g,  A,  f,  17,  f. 
Equating  coefficients  of  z,  y,  z,  however,  we  find  that  a,  6,  c,  &c. 
must  have  respectively  the  same  values  as  before.  Hence  the  direc- 
tions of  the  axes  of  the  strain,  the  rates  of  extension  or  contraction 
along  them,  and  the  axis  and  the  angular  velocity  of  rotation,  at 
any  point  of  the  fluid,  depend  only  on  the  state  of  relative  motion 
at  that  point,  and  not  on  the  position  of  the  axes  of  reference. 

When  throughout  a  finite  portion  of  a  fluid  mass  we  have 
f ,  7f,  f  all  zero,  the  relative  motion  of  any  element  of  that  portion 
consists  of  a  pure  strain  only,  and  is  called  '  irrotational.' 

32.     The  value  of  the  integral 

J(tidx  4-  vdy  +  wdz\ 


or 


f /    dx       dv        dz\  , 


taken  along  any  line  ABGD,  is  called*  the  'flow'  of  the  fluid 
from  A  to  D  along  that  line.  We  shall  denote  it  for  shortness  by 
I  (ABGD). 

If  A  and  D  coincide,  so  that  the  line  forms  a  closed  curve,  or 
circuit,  the  value  of  the  integral  is  called  the  'circulation'  in  that 
circuit.  We  denote  it  by  /  {ABC A),  If  in  either  case  the  inte- 
gration be  taken  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  signs  of  dw/ds, 
dy/ds,  dz/ds  will  be  reversed,  so  that  we  have 

I(AD)  =  -I(DA\  and  I(ABCA)^''I(ACBA). 

It  is  also  plain  that 

/  (ABGD)  =  /  (AB)  +  /  (BG)  +  /  (GD). 

Let  us  calculate  the  circulation  in  an  infinitely  small  circuit 
surrounding  the  point  (a?,  y,  z).  If  {x  +  x,  y  +  j,  z  +  z)  be  a 
point  on  the  circuit,  we  have,  by  Art.  31  (2), 

ndx  +  Ydj  +  wdz  =  J  d  (ox*  -h  6y*  +  cz^  +  2/ya  +  2gzK  +  2Axy ) 

+  f  (ydz  -idy)  + 17  («c&c  -  xdz)  +  {'(xdy-ydx)...(l). 

*  Sir  W.  ThomBon,  "On  Vortex  Motion.'*    Edin.  Trans,,  t.  xxv.  (1869). 
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Hence,  integrating  round  a  small  closed  circuit, 

f{udK  +  Ydj  +  wdi) 
=  f /(yd«  -  2dj)-{'vf{^dx^xd%)  +  ?/(xiy  -yix)...(2). 

The  coefficients  of  f ,  17,  f  in  this  expression  are  double  the  pro- 
jections of  the  area  of  the  circuit  on  the  co-ordinate  planes,  these 
projections  being  reckoned  positive  or  negative  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  integrations.  In  order  to  have  a  clear  under- 
standing on  this  point,  we  shall  in  this  book  suppose  that  the 
axes  of  co-ordinates  form  a  right-handed  system ;  thus  if  the  axes 
of  X  and  y  point  E,  and  N.  respectively,  that  of  z  will  point  ver- 
tically upwards*.  Now  let  SS  be  the  area  of  the  circuit,  and  let 
Z,  m,  n  be  the  direction-cosines  of  the  normal  to  iS  drawn  in  the 
direction  which  is  related  to  that  in  which  the  circulation  round 
the  circuit  is  estimated,  in  the  manner  typified  by  a  right-handed 
screwf.    The  formula  (2)  then  shews  that  the  circulation  in  the 

circuit  is  given  by 

2(Zf  +  mi7  +  n?)8fif (3), 

or,  twice  the  product  of  the  area  of  the  circuit  into  the  component 
angular  velocity  of  the  fluid  about  the  normal. 

33.  Any  finite  surface  may  be  divided,  by  a  double  series 
of  lines  crossing  it,  into  infinitely  small  elements.  The  sum 
of  the  circulations  round  the  boundaries  of  these  elements,  taken 
all  in  the  same  sense,  is  equal  to  the  circulation  round  the  origi- 
nal boundary  of  the  surface  (supposed  for  the  moment  to  consist 
of  a  single  closed  curve).     For,  in  the  sum  in  question,  the  flow 


along  each  side  common  to  two  elements  comes  in  twice,  once 
for  each  element,  but  with  opposite  signs,  and  therefore  disap- 

*  MaxweU,  Proc,  Land.  Math.  Soe.,  4.  iii.,  pp.  279,  280. 

t  See  Maxwell,  EUctncity  and  Magnetism,  Oxford,  1873,  Art.  28, 
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pears  from  the  result.  There  remain  theD  onl;  the  flows  along 
those  sides  which  are  parts  of  the  original  boundary ;  whence  the 
truth  of  the  above  statement. 

Expressing  this  analjrticaliy  we  have,  by  (3), 

f(udx  +  vdy  +  wdz)  =  2Jf{i^  +  jn^+n^dS (4), 

or,  substituting  the  values  of  ^,  rj,  ^  from  Art.  31^ 

j[uda! + fdy  +  wdz) 

=//K'|-S-»(£-S)-(£-|)}^^ <^>^ 

where  the  single-integral  is  taken  along  the  bounding  curve, 
and  the  double-integral  over  the  surface.  In  these  formulae 
the  quantities  I,  m,  n  are  the  direction-cosines  of  the  normal 
drawn  always  on  one  side  of  the  surface,  which  we  may  term  the 
positive  side ;  the  direction  of  integration  in  the  second  member 
is  then  that  in  which  a  man  walking  on  the  surface,  on  the 
positive  side  of  it,  and  close  to  the  edge,  must  proceed  so  as  to 
have  the  surface  always  on  his  left  hand. 

The  theorem  (4)  or  (5)  may  evidently  be  extended  to  a  surface 
whose  boundary  consists  of  two  or  more  closed  curves,  provided 
the  integration  in  the  first  member  be  taken  round  each  of 
these  in  the  proper  direction,  according  to  the  rule  just  given. 


Thus,  if  the  surface-integral  in  (5)  extend  over  the  shaded  portion 
of  the  annexed  figure,  the  directions  in  which  the  circulations 
in  the  several  parts  of  the  boundary  are^to  be  taken  are  shewn  by 

*  Thu  theorem  is  attribnted  b;  HaiireU  to  Stokes,  Smilh't  Priie  Examination 
Papert  for  1864.  The  Urst  pDbliebed  proof  appeus  to  have  be«n  given  b;  Hftnkel, 
Zur  aOsem.  Theorie  der  Bevtegang  tUr  FUlttigkeiten,  Oettingea,  1861,  p.  S5.  Tbtlt 
giren  above  is  due  to  Lord  Kelvin,  2,c.  ante  p.  35.  See  also  Thomson  utd  Tait,  Natu- 
ral Philoaophy,  Art.  180  (j),  and  Uaxwell,  ElectTicxtjf  and  MagnetiMm,  Art.  24. 
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the  arrows,  the  positive  side  of  the  surface  being  that  which  &cea 
the  reader. 

The  value  of  the  surface-integral  taken  over  a  closed  sur&ce  is 
zero. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  (5)  is  a  theorem  of  pure  mathe- 
matics, and  is  true  whatever  functions  u,  v,  w  may  be  of  x,  y,  2, 
provided  only  they  be  continuous  over  the  surface*. 

34.  The  rest  of  this  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the 
kinematical  properties  of  irrotational  motion  in  general,  as  defined 
by  the  equations 

The  existence  and  properties  of  the  velocity-potential  in  the 
various  cases  that  may  arise  will  appear  as  consequences  of  this 
definition. 

The  physical  importance  of  the  subject  rests  on  the  fact  that 
if  the  motion  of  any  portion  of  a  fluid  mass  be  irrotational  at  any 
one  instant  it  will  under  certain  very  general  conditions  continue 
to  be  irrotational.  Practically,  as  will  be  seen,  this  has  already 
been  established  by  Lagrange's  theorem,  proved  in  Art.  18,  but 
the  importance  of  the  matter  warrants  a  repetition  of  the  investi- 
gation, in  the  Eulerian  notation,  in  the  form  originally  given  by 
Lord  Kelvin -f*. 

Consider  first  any  terminated  line  AB  drawn  in  the  fluid,  and 
suppose  every  point  of  this  line  to  move  always  with  the  velocity 
of  the  fluid  at  that  point.  Let  us  calculate  the  rate  at  which  the 
flow  along  this  line,  from  A  to  £,  is  increasing.  If  Sx,  Sy,  Sz  be 
the  projections  on  the  co-ordinate  axes  of  an  element  of  the  line, 

we  have  5^(^^)=  i)^  ^  +  ^:5r- 

Now  DhxjDty  the  rate  at  which  hx  is  increasing  in  consequence  of 
the  motion  of  the  fluid,  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  velocities 
parallel  to  a;  at  its  two  ends,  %.e.  to  hi ;  and  the  value  of  Du/Dt  is 
given  in  Art.  6.  Hence,  and  by  similar  considerations,  we  find,  if 
p  be  a  function  of  p  only,  and  if  the  extraneous  forces  X,  F,  Z 
have  a  potential  ft, 


j^  (u8x  +  vSy  +  wBz)  =  -  -^  —  Sfl  +  u&ti  +  v8v  +  wBw. 


*  It  is  not  necessary  that  their  differential  ooeffioients  should  be  oontinnous. 
t  l.c,  ante  p.  35. 
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Integrating  along  the  line,  from  A  to  B,  we  get 

or,  the  rate  at  which  the  flow  from  j1  to  £  is  increasing  is  equal 
to  the  excess  of  the  value  which  "fdp/p  —  il  +  ^q*  has  at  B  over 
that  which  it  has  at  A.  This  theorem  comprehends  the  whole 
of  the  dynamics  of  a  perfect  fluid.  For  instance,  equations  (2)  of 
Art.  15  may  be  derived  from  it  by  taking  as  the  line  AB  the  in- 
finitely short  line  whose  projections  were  originally  Ba,  8b,  Sc, 
and  equating  separately  to  zero  the  coefficients  of  these  in- 
finitesimals. 

If  il  be  single-valued,  the  expression  within  brackets  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  (1)  is  a  single-valued  function  of  x,  y,  z. 
Hence  if  the  integration  on  the  left-hand  be  taken  round  a  closed 
curve,  so  that  B  coincides  with  A,  we  have 


j:rTJ{udx'\-vdy  +  wdz)  =  0 (2), 


Bt 

or,  the  circulation  in  any  circuit  moving  with  the  fluid  does  not 
alter  with  the  time. 

It  follows  that  if  the  motion  of  any  portion  of  a  fluid  mass  be 
initially  irrotational  it  will  always  retain  this  property ;  for  other- 
wise the  circulation  in  every  infinitely  small  circuit  would  not 
continue  to  be  zero,  as  it  is  initially,  by  virtue  of  Art.  33  (4). 

36.  Considering  now  any  region  occupied  by  irrotationally- 
moving  fluid,  we  see  from  Art.  33  (4)  that  the  circulation  is  zero 
in  every  circuit  which  can  be  filled  up  by  a  continuous  surfetce 
lying  wholly  in  the  region,  or  which  is  in  other  words  capable  of 
being  contracted  to  a  point  without  passing  out  of  the  region. 
Such  a  circuit  is  said  to  be  '  reducible.' 

Again,  let  us  consider  two  paths  ACB,  ADB,  connecting  two 
points  A,  B  of  the  region,  and  such  that  either  may  by  con- 
tinuous variation  be  made  to  coincide  with  the  other,  without  ever 
passing  out  of  the  region.  Such  paths  are  called  'mutually 
reconcileable.'  Since  the  circuit  ACBDA  is  reducible,  we  have 
I{ACBDA)=^0,  or  since  I(BDA)  ^--liADB), 

I(AGB)^I{ADB); 

i,e.  the  flow  is  the  same  along  any  two  reconcileable  paths. 
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A  region  such  that  all  paths  joining  any  two  points  of  it  are 
mutually  reconcileable  is  said  to  be  'simply-connected/  Such  a 
region  is  that  enclosed  within  a  sphere,  or  that  included  between 
two  concentric  spheres.  In  what  follows,  as  fisu:  as  Art.  46,  we  con- 
template only  simply-connected  regions. 

36.  The  irrotational  motion  of  a  fluid  within  a  simply-con- 
nected region  is  characterized  by  the  exist-ence  of  a  single-valued 
velocity-potential  Let  us  denote  by  —  ^  the  flow  to  a  variable 
point  P  from  some  fixed  point  A,  viz. 


^  =  —  I  (udx  +  vdy  •{•  wdz) (1). 


The  value  of  ^  has  been  shewn  to  be  independent  of  the  path 
along  which  the  integration  is  effected,  provided  it  lie  wholly 
within  the  region.  Hence  ^  is  a  single-valued  function  of  the 
position  of  P ;  let  us  suppose  it  expressed  in  terms  of  the  co- 
ordinates (x,  y,  z)  of  that  point.  By  displacing  P  through  an 
infinitely  short  space  parallel  to  each  of  the  axes  of  co-ordinates 
in  succession,  we  find 

%,€.  0  is  a  velocity-potential,  according  to  the  definition  of  Art.  18. 

The  substitution  of  any  other  point  J3  for  ii,  as  the  lower  limit 
in  (1),  simply  adds  an  arbitrary  constant  to  the  value  of  ^,  viz.  the 
flow  from  A  to  B,  The  original  definition  of  ^  in  Art.  18,  and  the 
physical  interpretation  in  Art.  19,  alike  leave  the  function  indeter- 
minate to  the  extent  of  an  additive  constant. 

As  we  follow  the  course  of  any  line  of  motion  the  value  of  0 
continually  decreases;  hence  in  a  simply-connected  region  the 
lines  of  motion  cannot  form  closed  curves. 

37.  The  function  <\>  with  which  we  have  here  to  do  is,  together 
with  its  first  differential  coefficients,  by  the  nature  of  the  case, 
finite,  continuous,  and  single-valued  at  all  points  of  the  region 
considered.  In  the  case  of  incompressible  fluids,  which  we  now 
proceed  to  consider  more  particularly,  ^  must  also  satisfy  the 
equation  of  continuity,  (5)  of  Art.  21,  or  as  we  shall  in  fature 
write  it,  for  shortness, 

V«<^  =  0 (1), 
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at  every  point  of  the  region.  Hence  ^  is  now  subject  to  mathe- 
matical conditions  identical  with  those  satisfied  by  the  potential  of 
masses  attracting  or  repelling  according  to  the  law  of  the  inverse 
square  of  the  distance,  at  all  points  external  to  such  masses ;  so 
that  many  of  the  results  proved  in  the  theories  of  Attractions, 
Electrostatics,  Magnetism,  and  the  Steady  Flow  of  Heat,  have  also 
a  hydrodynamical  application.  We  proceed  to  develope  those 
which  are  most  important  from  this  point  of  view. 

In  any  case  of  motion  of  an  incompressible  fluid  the  surface- 
integral  of  the  normal  velocity  taken  over  any  surface,  open  or 
closed,  is  conveniently  called  the  'flux'  across  that  surface.  It  is 
of  course  equal  to  the  volume  of  fluid  crossing  the  surfcice  per  unit 
time. 

When  the  motion  is  irrotational,  the  flux  is  given  by 

dil> 


-II 


dn^' 


where  S5  is  an  element  of  the  sur&ce,  and  Sn  an  element  of  the 
normal  to  it,  drawn  in  the  proper  direction.  In  any  region 
occupied  wholly  by  liquid,  the  total  flux  across  the  boundary  is 
zero,  t.e. 


// 


g'^=» «• 


the  element  Sn  of  the  normal  being  drawn  always  on  one  side  (say 
inwards),  and  the  integration  extending  over  the  whole  boundary. 
This  may  be  regarded  as  a  generalized  form  of  the  equation  of 
continuity  (1). 

The  lines  of  motion  drawn  through  the  various  points  of  an 
infinitesimal  circuit  define  a  tube,  which  may  be  called  a  tube  of 
flow.  The  product  of  the  velocity  (q)  into  the  cross-section  (<r,  say) 
is  the  same  at  all  points  of  such  a  tube. 

We  may,  if  we  choose,  regard  the  whole  space  occupied  by  the 
fluid  as  made  up  of  tubes  of  flow,  and  suppose  the  size  of  the  tubes 
so  adjusted  that  the  product  q<r  is  the  same  for  each.  The  flux 
across  any  surface  is  then  proportional  to  the  number  of  tubes 
which  cross  it.  If  the  surface  be  closed,  the  equation  (2)  ex- 
presses the  fact  that  as  many  tubes  cross  the  surface  inwards  as 
outwards.  Hence  a  line  of  motion  cannot  begin  or  end  at  a  point 
of  the  fluid. 
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38.  The  function  ^  cannot  be  a  maximum  or  minimum  at  a 
point  in  the  interior  of  the  fluid ;  for,  if  it  were,  we  should  have 
dil>/dn  everywhere  positive,  or  everywhere  negative,  over  a  small 
closed  surface  surrounding  the  point  in  question.  Either  of  these 
suppositions  is  inconsistent  with  (2). 

Further,  the  absolute  value  of  the  velocity  cannot  be  a  maximum 
at  a  point  in  the  interior  of  the  fluid.  For  let  the  axis  of  a?  be  taken 
parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  velocity  at  any  point  P.  The  equa- 
tion (1),  and  therefore  also  the  equation  (2),  is  satisfied  if  we  write 
d^jdx  for  ^.  The  above  argument  then  shews  that  cUf>ldx  cannot 
be  a  maximum  or  a  minimum  at  P.  Hence  there  must  be  some 
point  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  P  for  which  d^^jdx  has 
a  numerically  greater  value,  and  therefore  a  fortiori,  for  which 

is  numerically  greater  than  dff^jdx,  i.e.  the  velocity  of  the  fluid  at 
some  neighbouring  point  is  greater  than  at  P*. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  velocity  may  be  a  minimum  at  some  point  of  the 
fluid.  The  simplest  case  is  that  of  a  zero  velocity ;  see,  for  example,  the  figure 
of  Art.  69,  below. 

39.  Let  us  apply  (2)  to  the  boundary  of  a  finite  spherical 
portion  of  the  liquid.  If  r  denote  the  distance  of  any  point  fix)m 
the  centre  of  the  sphere,  8fir  the  elementary  solid  angle  subtended 
at  the  centre  by  an  element  h8  of  the  surface,  we  have 

d<f>/dn  =  —  d^/dr, 

and  BS=r^Svr.    Omitting  the  factor  r',  (2)  becomes 


// 


dr 


dr 


|[<^dcr  =  0  (8). 


Since  l/4f7r.JJ<f>dv  or  l/47rr*.jy^dSf  measures  the  mean  value  of 
<f>  over  the  surface  of  the  sphere,  (3)  shews  that  this  mean  value  is 
independent  of  the  radius.  It  is  therefore  the  same  for  any  sphere, 
concentric  with  the  former  one,  which  can  be  made  to  coincide 

*  This  theorem  was  enunoiated,  in  another  connection,  by  Lord  Kelvin,  Phil. 
Mag,,  Oct.  1850;  Reprint  of  Papers  on  Electrostatics,  dtc,  London,  1872,  Art.  665. 
The  above  demonBtration  is  due  to  Eirohhoff,  Vorlesungen  ilher  mathematische 
Pkysik,  Mechanik,  Leipzig,  1876,  p.  186.    For  another  proof  see  Art.  44  below. 
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with  it  by  gradual  variation  of  the  radius,  without  ever  passing 
out  of  the  region  occupied  by  the  irrotationally  moving  liquid. 
We  may  therefore  suppose  the  sphere  contracted  to  a  point,  and  so 
obtain  a  simple  proof  of  the  theorem,  first  given  by  Gauss  in  his 
memoir*  on  the  theory  of  Attractions,  that  the  mean  value  of  <f> 
over  any  spherical  surface  throughout  the  interior  of  which  (1) 
is  satisfied,  is  equal  to  its  value  at  the  centre. 

The  theorem,  proved  in  Art.  38,  that  <t>  cannot  be  a  maximum 
or  a  minimum  at  a  point  in  the  interior  of  the  fluid,  is  an  obvious 
consequence  of  the  above. 

The  above  proof  appears  to  be  due,  in  principle,  to  Frostf.  Another 
demonstration,  somewhat  different  in  form,  has  been  given  by  Lord  Rayleigh^. 
The  equation  (1),  being  linear,  will  be  satisfied  by  the  arithmetic  mean  of  any 
numbw  of  separate  solutions  ^i,  <^29  ^3>"**  ^^  ^^  suppose  an  infinite  number 
of  systems  of  rectangular  axes  to  be  arranged  uniformly  about  any  point  P  as 
origin,  and  let  ^i»  02>  ^si***  be  the  velocity-potentials  of  motions  which  are 
the  same  with  respect  to  these  systems  as  the  original  motion  <t>  is  with 
respect  to  the  system  or,  y,  z.  In  this  case  the  arithmetic  mean  (^,  say)  of  the 
functions  ^j,  ^j,  ^3,...  will  be  a  function  of  r,  the  distance  from  P,  only. 
Expressing  that  in  the  motion  (if  any)  represented  by  $,  the  flux  across  any 
spherical  smface  which  can  be  contracted  to  a  point,  without  passing  out  of 
the  region  occupied  by  the  fluid,  would  be  zero,  we  have 

or  0= const. 

Again,  let  us  suppose  that  the  region  occupied  by  the  irrota- 
tionally moving  fluid  is  '  periphractic,'§  i.e.  that  it  is  limited 
internally  by  one  or  more  closed  surfaces,  and  let  us  apply  (2)  to 
the  space  included  between  one  (or  more)  of  these  internal 
boimdaries,  and  a  spherical  surface  completely  enclosing  it  and 
lying  wholly  in  the  fluid.  If  ^ttM  denote  the  total  flux  into 
this  region,  across  the  internal  boundary,  we  find,  with  the 
same  notation  as  before, 


// 


dr 


*  "  Allgemeine  Lehrsatze,  a.  s.  w.,"  ResultaU  aus  den  Beobachtungen  des  mag' 
netiichen  Vereitu,  1S39 ;  Werke,  Gottingen,  1870—80,  t.  v.,  p.  199. 

t  Quarterly  Journal  of  Mathematiett  t.  zii.  (1873). 

t  Messenger  of  Mathematics,  t.  vii.,  p.  69  (1878). 

I  See  MaxweU,  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  Arts.  18,  22.  A  region  is  said  to  be 
'  aperiphractic'  when  every  closed  surface  drawn  in  it  can  be  contracted  to  a  point 
withoat  passing  out  of  the  region. 
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the  surface-integral  extending  over  the  sphere  only.  This  may  be 
written 

whence  ^jj ^d8=^jj <f>df^  =  ^ +C  (4). 

That  is,  the  mean  value  of  if>  over  any  spherical  surface  drawn 
under  the  above-mentioned  conditions  is  equal  to  M/r  +  C,  where 
r  is  the  radius,  M  an  absolute  constant,  and  C  a  quantity  which  is 
independent  of  the  radius  but  may  vary  with  the  position  of  the 
centre*. 

If  however  the  original  region  thi*oughout  which  the  irrotational 
motion  holds  be  unlimited  externally,  and  if  the  first  derivative  (and 
therefore  all  the  higher  derivatives)  of  ^  vanish  at  infinity,  then  G 
is  the  same  for  all  spherical  surfaces  enclosing  the  whole  of  the 
internal  boundaries.  For  if  such  a  sphere  be  displaced  parallel 
to  xf,  without  alteration  of  size,  the  rate  at  which  C  varies  in 
consequence  of  this  displacement  is,  by  (4),  equal  to  the  mean 
value  of  d<f>ldx  over  the  surface.  Since  d<l>/dx  vanishes  at  infinity, 
we  can  by  taking  the  sphere  large  enough  make  the  latter  mean 
value  as  small  as  we  please.  Hence  C  is  not  altered  by  a  displace- 
ment of  the  centre  of  the  sphere  parallel  to  x.  In  the  same  way 
we  see  that  C  is  not  altered  by  a  displacement  parallel  to  y  or  z; 
i,e.  it  is  absolutely  constant. 

If  the  internal  boundaries  of  the  region  considered  be  such 
that  the  total  flux  across  them  is  zero,  e.g,  if  they  be  the  surfaces 
of  solids,  or  of  portions  of  incompressible  fluid  whose  motion  is 
rotational,  we  have  Jf  =0,  so  that  the  mean  value  of  ^  over  any 
spherical  surface  enclosing  them  all  is  the  same. 

40.  (a)  If  if>  be  constant  over  the  boundary  of  any  sjmply- 
connected  region  occupied  by  liquid  moving  irrotationally,  it  has 
the  same  constant  value  throughout  the  interior  of  that  region. 
For  if  not  constant  it  would  necessarily  have  a  maximum  or  a 
minimum  value  at  some  point  of  the  region. 

*  It  is  understood,  of  ooorse,  that  the  spherical  surfaces  to  which  this  statement 
applies  are  reconcileable  with  one  another,  in  a  sense  analogous  to  that  of  Art.  35. 
t  Kirohhoflf,  Mechanik,  p.  191. 
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Otherwise:  we  have  seen  in  Arts.  36,  37  that  the  lines  of 
motion  cannot  begin  or  end  at  any  point  of  the  region,  and  that  they 
cannot  form  closed  curves  lying  wholly  within  it.  They  must 
therefore  traverse  the  region,  beginning  and  ending  on  its  bound- 
ary. In  our  case  however  this  is  impossible,  for  such  a  line  always 
proceeds  from  places  where  <f>  is  greater  to  places  where  it  is  less. 
Hence  there  can  be  no  motion,  i,e. 

dx      '   dy       '   dz       ' 
and  therefore  <f>  is  constant  and  equal  to  its  value  at  the  boundary. 

(IS)  Again,  if  d<f>ldn  be  zero  at  every  point  of  the  boundary  of 
such  a  region  as  is  above  described,  (f>  will  be  constant  throughout 
the  interior.  For  the  condition  d<l>/dn  =  0  expresses  that  no  lines 
of  motion  enter  or  leave  the  region,  but  that  they  are  all  contained 
within  it.  This  is  however,  as  we  have  seen,  inconsistent  with 
the  other  conditions  which  the  lines  must  conform  to.  Hence,  as 
before,  there  can  be  no  motion,  and  <f>  is  constant. 

This  theorem  may  be  otherwise  stated  as  follows:  no  con- 
tinuous irrotational  motion  of  a  liquid  can  take  place  in  a 
simply-connected  region  bounded  entirely  by  fixed  rigid  walls. 

(7)  Again,  let  the  boundary  of  the  region  considered  consist 
partly  of  surfaces  8  over  which  0  has  a  given  constant  value,  and 
partly  of  other  surfaces  2  over  which  d<l>fdn  =  0.  By  the  previous 
argument,  no  lines  of  motion  can  pass  from  one  point  to  another 
of  S,  and  none  can  cross  S.  Hence  no  such  lines  exist;  if>  is 
therefore  constant  as  before,  and  equal  to  its  value  at  3. 

It  follows  from  these  theorems  that  the  irrotational  motion  of  a 
liquid  in  a  simply-connected  region  is  determinate  when  either  the 
value  of  ^,  or  the  value  of  the  inward  normal  velocity  —  d^jdn,  is 
prescribed  at  all  points  of  the  boundary,  or  (again)  when  the  value 
of  ^  is  given  over  part  of  the  boundary,  and  the  value  of  —  dif>/dn 
over  the  remainder.  For  if  ^1,  ^s  be  the  velocity-potentials  of 
two  motions  each  of  which  satisfies  the  prescribed  boundary- 
conditions,  in  any  one  of  these  cases,  the  function  ^  —  ^9 
satisfies  the  condition  (a)  or  (jS)  or  (7)  of  the  present  Article, 
and  must  therefore  be  constant  throughout  the  region. 
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41.  A  class  of  cases  of  great  importance,  but  not  strictly  in- 
cluded in  the  scope  of  the  foregoing  theorems,  occurs  when  the 
region  occupied  by  the  irrotationally  moving  liquid  extends  to 
infinity,  but  is  bounded  internally  by  one  or  more  closed  surfaces. 
We  assume,  for  the  present,  that  this  region  is  simply-connected, 
and  that  <f>  is  therefore  single-valued. 

If  0  be  constant  over  the  internal  boundary  of  the  region,  and 
tend  everywhere  to  the  same  constant  value  at  an  infinite  distance 
troixi  the  internal  boundary,  it  is  constant  throughout  the  region. 
For  otherwise  if>  would  be  a  maximum  or  a  minimum  at  some 
point. 

We  infer,  exactly  as  in  Art.  40,  that  if  ^  be  given  arbitrarily 
over  the  internal  boundary,  and  have  a  given  constant  value  at 
infinity,  its  value  is  everywhere  determinate. 

Of  more  importance  in  our  present  subject  is  the  theorem 
that,  if  the  normal  velocity  be  zero  at  every  point  of  the  internal 
boundary,  and  if  the  fluid  be  at  rest  at  infinity,  then  ^  is  every- 
where constant.  We  cannot  however  infer  this  at  once  from  the 
proof  of  the  corresponding  theorem  in  Art  40.  It  is  true  that  we 
may  suppose  the  region  limited  externally  by  an  infinitely  large 
surface  at  every  point  of  which  d^jdn  is  infinitely  small ;  but  it  is 
conceivable  that  the  integral  Jfd^/dn .  dS,  taken  over  a  portion  of 
this  surface,  might  still  be  finite,  in  which  case  the  investigation 
referred  to  would  fail     We  proceed  therefore  as  follows. 

Since  the  velocity  tends  to  the  limit  zero  at  an  infinite 
distance  from  the  internal  boundary  (8,  say),  it  must  be  possible 
to  draw  a  closed  surface  X,  completely  enclosing  8,  beyond  which 
the  velocity  is  everjrwhere  less  than  a  certain  value  6,  which 
value  may,  by  making  2  large  enough,  be  made  as  small  as  we 
please.  Now  in  any  direction  from  8  let  us  take  a  point  P  at  such 
a  distance  beyond  X  that  the  solid  angle  which  X  subtends  at  it  is 
infinitely  small ;  and  with  P  as  centre  let  us  describe  two  spheres, 
one  just  excluding,  the  other  just  including  8,  We  shall  prove 
that  the  mean  value  of  <f>  over  each  of  these  spheres  is,  within 
an  infinitely  small  amount,  the  same.  For  if  Q,  Q'  be  points  of 
these  spheres  on  a  common  radius  PQC,  then  if  Q,  Q'  fall  within 
2  the  corresponding  values  of  ^  may  differ  by  a  finite  amount ; 
but  since  the  portion  of  either  spherical  surface  which  falls  within 
S  is  an  infinitely  small  fraction  of  the  whole,  no  finite  difference 
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in  the  mean  values  can  arise  from  this  cause.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  Q,  Q'  fall  without  2,  the  corresponding  values  of  ^  cannot 
differ  by  so  much  as  e .  QQ,  for  €  is  by  definition  a  superior  limit 
to  the  rate  of  variation  of  tf>.  Hence,  the  mean  values  of  ^  over 
the  two  spherical  surfaces  must  differ  by  less  than  e .  QQ.  Since 
QQf  is  finite,  whilst  €  may  by  taking  2  large  enough  be  made  as 
small  as  we  please,  the  difference  of  the  mean  values  may,  by 
taking  P  sufficiently  distant,  be  made  infinitely  small. 

Now  we  have  seen  in  Art.  39,  that  the  mean  value  of  ^  over 
the  inner  sphere  is  equal  to  its  value  at  P,  and  that  the  mean 
value  over  the  outer  sphere  is  (since  Jlf  =  0)  equal  to  a  constant 
quantity  G.  Hence,  ultimately,  the  value  of  <f>  at  infinity  tends 
everywhere  to  the  constant  value  C. 

The  same  result  holds  even  if  the  normal  velocity  be  not 
zero  over  the  internal  boundary ;  for  in  the  theorem  of  Art.  39 
M  is  divided  by  r,  which  is  in  our  case  infinite. 

It  follows  that  if  d<f>/dn=:0  at  all  points  of  the  internal 
boundary,  and  if  the  fluid  be  at  rest  at  infinity,  it  must  be  every- 
where at  rest.  For  no  lines  of  motion  can  begin  or  end  on  the 
internal  boundary.  Hence  such  lines,  if  they  existed,  must  come 
from  an  infinite  distance,  traverse  the  region  occupied  by  the 
fluid,  and  pass  off  again  to  infinity ;  i,e.  they  must  form  infinitely 
long  courses  between  places  where  <f>  has,  within  an  infinitely 
small  amount,  the  same  value  C,  which  is  impossible. 

The  theorem  that,  if  the  fluid  be  at  rest  at  infinity,  the  motion 
is  determinate  when  the  value  of  —d4>/dn  is  given  over  the  in- 
ternal boundary,  follows  by  the  same  argument  as  in  Art.  40. 

Green's  Theorem. 

42.  In  treatises  on  Electrostatics,  &c.,  many  important  pro- 
perties of  the  potential  are  usually  proved  by  means  of  a  certain 
theorem  due  to  Green.  Of  these  the  most  important  fi'om  our 
present  point  of  view  have  already  been  given;  but  as  the 
theorem  in  question  leads,  amongst  other  things,  to  a  useful 
expression  for  the  kinetic  energy  in  any  case  of  irrotational 
motion,  some  account  of  it  will  properly  find  a  place  here. 

Let  U,  V,  W  he  any  three  functions  which  are  finite,  con- 
tinuous, and  single-valued  at  all  points  of  a  connected  region 
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completely  bounded  by  one  or  more  closed  surfaces  8;  let  BS  be 
an  element  of  any  one  of  these  surfaces,  and  I,  m,  n  the  direction- 
cosines  of  the  normals  to  it  drawn  inwards.  We  shall  prove  in  the 
first  place  that 

where  the  triple-integral  is  taken  throughout  the  region,  and  the 
double-integral  over  its  boundary. 

If  we  conceive  a  series  of  surfaces  drawn  so  as  to  divide  the 
region  into  any  number  of  separate  parts,  the  integral 

JJ{lU+mr+nW)dS (2), 

taken  over  the  original  boundary,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
similar  integrals  each  taken  over  the  whole  boundary  of  one  of 
these  parts.  For,  for  every  element  Bo-  of  a  dividing  surface, 
we  have,  in  the  integrals  corresponding  to  the  parts  lyiug  on 
the  two  sides  of  this  surface,  elements  (lU'\-mV+nW)Bar, 
and  {rU+mfV+n'W)B<r,  respectively.  But  the  normals  to 
which  I,  m,  n,  and  l\  m\  n'  refer  being  drawn  inwards  in  each 
case,  we  have  T  =  —  Z,  m'  =  —  w,  w'  =  —  n ;  so  that,  in  forming  the 
sum  of  the  integrals  spoken  of,  the  elements  due  to  the  dividing 
surfaces  disappear,  and  we  have  left  only  those  due  to  the  original 
boundary  of  the  region. 

Now  let  us  suppose  the  dividing  surfaces  to  consist  of  three 
systems  of  planes,  drawn  at  infinitesimal  intervals,  parallel  to 
yz,  zx,  icy,  respectively.  If  x,  y,  z  be  the  co-ordinates  of  the 
centre  of  one  of  the  rectangular  spaces  thus  formed,  and 
Bx,  By,  Bz  the  lengths  of  its  edges,  the  part  of  the  integral 
(2)  due  to  the  yz-{sLce  nearest  the  origin  is 

and  that  due  to  the  opposite  face  is 

The  sum  of  these  is  —  dU/dx .  SxSySz.  Calculating  in  the  same 
way  the  parts  of  the  integral  due  to  the  remaining  pairs  of  &uceB, 
we  get  for  the  final  result 


fdU^dV^dWS^  J.  J. 


1 
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Hence  (1)  simply  expresses  the  fact  that  the  surface-integral  (2), 
taken  over  the  boundary  of  the  region,  ia  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
similar  integrals  taken  over  the  boundaries  of  the  elementary 
spaces  of  which  we  have  supposed  it  built  up. 

The  interpretation  of  this  result  when  U,  V,  W  denote  the 
component  velocities  of  a  continuous  substance  is  obvious.  In  the 
particular  case  of  irrotational  motion  we  obtain 


jj^d8^-fjjv*<l>dxdydz (8). 


where  Sn  denotes  an  element  of  the  inwardly-directed  normal  to 
the  surface  8. 

Again,  if  we  put  U,  V,  W=pu,  pv,  pw,  respectively,  we 
reproduce  in  substance  the  investigation  of  Art.  8. 

Another  useful  result  is  obtained  by  putting  Uy  F,  W 
=  wf>^  v<f>,  w4>,  respectively,  where  u,  v,  w  satisfy  the  relation 

du     dv     dw 
dx     dy     dz 

throughout  the  region,  and  make 

lu  +  mv  +  mv^O 

over  the  boundary.     We  find 

\lkt*'t*-t)"y^-o w 

The  function  0  is  here  merely  restricted  to  be  finite,  single-valued, 
and  continuous,  and  to  have  its  first  differential  coefficients  finite, 
throughout  the  region. 

43.  Now  let  ^,  1^/  be  any  two  functions  which,  together  with 
their  first  derivatives,  are  finite,  continuous,  and  single-valued 
throughout  the  region  considered ;  and  let  us  put 

respectively,  so  that 
Substituting  in  (1)  we  find 

-  fffif>V*<t>' dwdydz (5) 

L.  4 
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By  interchanging  <f>  and  0'  we  obtain 

^  dn       ~     JJJXdx  dx      dy  dy      dz  dz)        ^ 

-JM^'<t>dxdydz ..(6). 

Equations  (5)  and  (6)  together  constitute  Green's  theorem*. 

44.  If  <f>,  if/  be  the  velocity-potentials  of  two  distinct  modes 
of  irrotational  motion  of  a  liquid,  so  that 

v«^=o,    vy=o (1), 

weobtein  jj*fn^S-lh'^^^ (2). 

If  we  recall  the  physical  interpretation  of  the  velocity-potential, 
given  in  Art.  19,  then,  regarding  the  motion  as  generated  in  each 
case  impulsively  from  rest,  we  recognize  this  equation  as  p, 
particular  case  of  the  dynamical  theorem  that 

where  Pr,qr  and  pr\  }/  are  generalized  components  of  impulse  and 
velocity,  in  any  two  possible  motions  of  a  systemf . 

Again,  in  Art.  43  (6)  let  <t>'  =  <f>,  and  let  <l>  be  the  velocity- 
potential  of  a  liquid.     We  obt&in 

///{©•-(t)"-®'h**--//*£'^ <")■ 

To  interpret  this  we  multiply  both  sides  by  ^p.  Then 
on  the  right-hand  side  ^d<f>ldn  denotes  the  normal  velocity  of 
the  fluid  inwards,  whilst  p0  is,  by  Art.  19,  the  impulsive  pres- 
sure necessary  to  generate  the  motion.  It  is  a  proposition  in 
DynamicsJ  that  the  work  done  by  an  impulse  is  measured  by  the 
product  of  the  impulse  into  half  the  sum  of  the  initial  and  final 
velocities,  resolved  in  the  direction  of  the  impulse,  of  the  point  to 
which  it  is  applied.  Hence  the  right-hand  side  of  (3),  when 
modified  as  described,  expresses  the  work  done  by  the  system  of 
impulsive  pressures  which,  applied  to  the  surface  S,  would 
generate  the  actual  motion;  whilst  the  left-hand  side  gives 
the  kinetic  energy  of  this  motion.     The   formula  asserts  that 

*  G.  Oreen,  Euay  <m  EleetrieUy  and  Magnttitm^  Nottingham,  1828,  Art.  8. 
Mathematical  Papers  (ed.  Fenrers),  Cambridge,  1871,  p.  23. 

t  Thomson  and  Tait,  Natural  Philosophy,  Art.  813,  equation  (11). 
t  Thomson  and  Tait,  Natural  Philosophy,  Art  308. 
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these  two  quantities  are  equal.     Hence  if  T  denote  the  total 
kinetic  energy  of  the  liquid,  we  have  the  very  important  result 


2T 


--"Iht^ w 


If  in  (3),  in  place  of  ^,  we  write  d<f>/dx,  which  will  of  course  satisfy 
V^d4>/dx=0,  and  apply  the  resulting  theorem  to  the  region  included  within  a 
spherical  surface  of  radius  r  having  any  point  (x,  y,  z)  as  centre,  then  with  the 
same  notation  as  in  Art  39,  we  have 

Hence,  writing  q^^u^-^if^+v^f 

*<^M^)'-<Z)>^^ '"■ 

Since  this  latter  expression  is  essentially  positive,  the  mean  value  of  q^,  taken 
over  a  sphere  having  any  given  point  as  centre,  increases  with  the  radius  of 
the  sphere.  Hence  q  cannot  be  a  maximiun  at  any  point  of  the  fluid,  as  was 
proved  otherwise  in  Art.  38. 

Moreover,  recalling  the  formula  for  the  pressure  in  any  case  of  irrotational 
motion  of  a  liquid,  viz. 

f  =  §-o-i?*+^(0 (ii), 

we  infer  that^  provided  the  potential  Q  of  the  external  forces  satisfy  the 

condition 

V«O=0 (iii), 

the  mean  value  of  p  over  a  sphere  described  with  any  point  in  the  interior  of 
the  fluid  as  centre  will  diminish  as  the  radius  increases.  The  place  of  least 
pressure  will  therefore  be  somewhere  on  the  boimdary  of  the  fluid.  This  has 
a  bearing  on  the  point  discussed  in  Art.  24. 

46.  In  this  connection  we  may  note  a  remarkable  theorem 
discovered  by  Lord  Kelvin*,  and  afterwards  generalized  by  him 
into  an  universal  property  of  dynamical  systems  started  impulsively 
from  rest  under  prescribed  velocity-conditions+. 

The  irrotational  motion  of  a  liquid  occupying  a  simply-con- 
nected region  has  less  kinetic  energy  than  any  other  motion 
consistent  with  the  same  normal  motion  of  the  boundary. 

♦  (W.  ThomflOD)  "On  the  Vis- Viva  of  a  Liquid  in  Motion/'  Camb,  and  Dub. 
Math.  Joum,,  1S49;  Mathematical  and  Physical  Papers,  t.  i.,  p.  107. 
t  Thomson  and  Tait,  Natural  Philosophy,  Art.  312. 

4—2 
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Let  The  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  irrotational  motion  to  which 
the  velocity-potential  (f>  refers,  and  Tj  that  of  another  motion 
given  by 

"=-S+"-  *=-^+*""  «'=-S+«'« <5)' 

where,  in  virtue  of  the  equation  of  continuity,  and  the  prescribed 
boundary-condition,  we  must  have 

duQ     d%     dw^  _  ^ 
dx      dy      dz  " 

throughout  the  region,  and 

luo  +  mvo  +  nwo^O 

over  the  boundary.     Further  let  us  write 

^o  =  if>///(wo"  +  t;o»  +  Wo')efedycfc (6). 

We  find 

Since  the  last  integral  vaniahes,  by  Art.  42  (4),  we  have 

T,  =  T+To (7). 

which  proves  the  theorem. 

46.  We  shall  require  to  know,  hereafter,  the  form  assumed  by 
the  expression  (4)  for  the  kinetic  energy  when  the  fluid  extends 
to  infinity  and  is  at  rest  there,  being  limited  internally  by  one  or 
more  closed  surfjEu^es  8.  Let  us  suppose  a  large  closed  surface  £ 
described  so  as  to  enclose  the  whole  of  8.  The  energy  of  the  fluid 
included  between  8  and  2  is 

-i'//*S^-i'//*S« »)■ 

where  the  integration  in  the  first  term  extends  over  8,  that  in  the 
second  over  S.     Since  we  have  by  the  equation  of  continuity 

(8)  may  be  written 

-ipjj(<f>-0^d8-ipfli<l>-0§dS. (9). 

where  C  may  be  any  constant,  but  is  here  supposed  to  be  the 
constant  value  to  which  (f>  was  shewn  in  Art.  39  to  tend  at  an 
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infinite  distance  from  S.    Now  the  whole  region  occupied  by  the 

fluid  may  be  supposed  made  up  of  tubes  of  flow,  each  of  which 

must  pass  either  from  one  point  of  the  internal  bouudaiy  to 

another,  or  from  that  boundary  to  infinity.     Hence  the  value  of 

the  integral 

'd<l> 


I 


dn^' 


taken  over  any  surface,  open  or  closed,  finite  or  infinite,  drawn 
within  the  region,  must  be  finite.  Hence  ultimately,  when  2  is 
taken  infinitely  large  and  infinitely  distant  all  round  from  S,  the 
second  term  of  (9)  vanishes,  and  we  have 


2T 


—  Pjl^^'^^t^- (10)' 


where  the  integration  extends  over  the  internal  boundary  only. 
If  the  total  flux  across  the  internal  boundary  be  zero,  we  have 


// 


m 


so  that  (10)  becomes 

2^=-^//*5J^^ (")' 

simply. 

On  Mtdtiply-connected  Regions. 

47.  Before  discussing  the  properties  of  irrotational  motion  in 
multiply-connected  regions  we  must  examine  more  in  detail  the 
nature  and  classification  of  such  regions.  In  the  following  synopsis 
of  this  branch  of  the  geometry  of  position  we  recapitulate  for  the 
sake  of  completeness  one  or  two  definitions  already  given. 

We  consider  any  connected  region  of  space,  enclosed  by  bound- 
aries. A  region  is  'connected'  when  it  is  possible  to  pass  from 
any  one  point  of  it  to  any  other  by  an  infinity  of  paths,  each  of 
which  lies  wholly  in  the  region. 

Any  two  such  paths,  or  any  two  circuits,  which  can  by  continu- 
ous variation  be  made  to  coincide  without  ever  passing  out  of  the 
region,  are  said  to  be  '  mutually  reconcileable.'  Any  circuit  which 
can  be  contracted  to  a  point  without  passing  out  of  the  region  is 
said  to  be  'reducible.'  Two  reconcileable  paths,  combined,  form  a 
reducible  circuit.     If  two  paths  or  two  circuits  be  reconcileable,  it 
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must  be  possible  to  connect  them  by  a  continuous  surface,  which 
lies  wholly  within  the  region,  and  of  which  they  form  the  complete 
boundary ;  and  conversely. 

It  is  farther  convenient  to  distinguish  between  'simple'  and 
*  multiple'  irreducible  circuits.  A  'multiple*  circuit  is  one  which 
can  by  t^ontinuous  variation  be  made  to  appear,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  as  the  repetition  of  another  circuit  a  certain  number  of  times. 
A  'simple'  circuit  is  one  with  which  this  is  not  possible. 

A  'barrier,'  or  'diaphragm,'  is  a  surface  drawn  across  the 
region,  and  limited  by  the  line  or  lines  in  which  it  meets  the 
boundary.  Hence  a  barrier  is  necessarily  a  connected  surface,  and 
cannot  consist  of  two  or  more  detached  portiona 

A  '  simply-connected'  region  is  one  such  that  all  paths  joining 
any  two  points  of  it  are  reconcileable,  or  such  that  all  circuits 
drawn  within  it  are  reducible. 

A  'doubly-connected'  region  is  one  such  that  two  irreconcileable 
paths,  and  no  more,  can  be  drawn  between  any  two  points  A,  B  o{ 
it ;  viz.  any  other  path  joining  AB  is  reconcileable  with  .one  of 
these,  or  with  a  combination  of  the  two  taken  each  a  certain 
number  of  times.  In  other  words,  the  region  is  such  that  one 
(simple)  irreducible  circuit  can  be  drawn  in  it,  whilst  all  other 
circuits  are  either  reconcileable  with  this  (repeated,  if  necessary), 
or  are  reducible.  As  an  example  of  a  doubly-connected  region  we 
may  take  that  enclosed  by  the  surface  of  an  anchor-ring,  or  that 
external  to  such  a  ring  and  extending  to  infinity. 

Generally,  a  region  such  that  n  irreconcileable  paths,  and  no 
more,  can  be  drawn  between  any  two  points  of  it,  or  such  that  n — 1 
(simple)  irreducible  and  irreconcileable  circuits,  and  no  more,  can 
be  drawn  in  it,  is  said  to  be  *  n-ply-connected.' 

The  shaded  portion  of  the  figure  on  p.  37  is  a  triply-con- 
nected space  of  two  dimensions. 

It  may  be  shewn  that  the  above  definition  of  an  7i-ply-connected 
space  is  self-consistent.  In  such  simple  cases  as  n  =  2,  n  =  3,  this 
is  sufficiently  evident  without  demonstration. 

48.  Let  us  suppose,  now,  that  we  have  an  n-ply-connected 
region,  with  n  —  1  simple  independent  irreducible  circuits  drawn 
in  it.     It  is  possible  to  draw  a  barrier  meeting  any  one  of  these 
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circuits  in  one  point  only,  and  not  meeting  any  of  the  n  — 2 
remaining  circuits.  A  barrier  drawn  in  this  manner  does  not 
destroy  the  continuity  of  the  region,  for  the  interrupted  circuit 
remains  as  a  path  leading  round  from  one  side  to  the  other.  The 
order  of  connection  of  the  region  is  however  diminished  by  unity ; 
for  every  circuit  drawn  in  the  modified  region  must  be  reconcileable 
with  one  or  more  of  the  n  —  2  circuits  not  met  by  the  barrier. 

A  second  barrier,  drawn  in  the  same  manner,  will  reduce  the 
order  of  connection  again  by  one,  and  so  on ;  so  that  by  drawing 
n  —  1  barriers  we  can  reduce  the  region  to  a  simply-connected  one. 

A  simply-connected  region  is  divided  by  a  barrier  into  two 
separate  parts ;  for  otherwise  it  would  be  possible  to  pass  from  a 
point  on  one  side  the  barrier  to  an  adjacent  point  on  the  other  side 
by  a  path  lying  wholly  within  the  region,  which  path. would  in  the 
original  region  form  an  irreducible  circuit. 

Hence  in  an  7i-ply*connected  region  it  is  possible  to  draw  n  —  1 
barriers,  and  no  more,  without  destroying  the  continuity  of  the 
region.  This  property  is  sometimes  adopted  as  the  definition  of 
an  n-ply-connected  space. 

Irrotational  Motion  in  Multiply-connected  Spaces. 

49.  The  circulation  is  the  same  in  any  two  reconcileable 
circuits  ABCA,  A'R(7A'  drawn  in  a  region  occupied  by  fluid 
moving  irrotationally.  For  the  two  circuits  may  be  connected  by 
a  continuous  surface  lying  wholly  within  the  region ;  and  if  we 
apply  the  theorem  of  Art.  33  to  this  surface,  we  have,  remembering 
the  rule  as  to  the  direction  of  integration  round  the  boundary, 

/  (ABCA)  +  /  (A'CTFA')  =  0, 

or  I(ABCA)^I{A'RCrAy 

If  a  circuit  ABCA  be  reconcileable  with  two  or  more  circuits 
A'ffCA\  A"B!'C"A'\  &c.,  combined,  we  can  connect  all  these 
circuits  by  a  continuous  surface  which  lies  wholly  within  the 
region,  and  of  which  they  form  the  complete  boundary.     Hence 

/  (ABCA)^  I  {A'C'EA!)  +  /  {A^'U'B'A")  +  &c.  =  0, 

or        I  (ABCA)^  I  (A' RCA')  +  /  (A"R'C''A")  +  &c. ; 

i.e.  the  circulation  in  any  circuit  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
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circulations  in  the  several  members  of  any  set  of  circuits  with 
which  it  is  reconcileable. 

Let  the  order  6{  connection  of  the  region  be  t^H-I,  so  that 
n  independent  simple  irreducible  circuits  Oi,  a2f,..an  can  be 
drawn  in  it;  and  let  the  circulations  in  these  be  Ki,  fc^r^'^nf 
respectively.  The  sign  of  any  k  will  of  course  depend  on  the 
direction  of  integration  round  the  corresponding  circuit ;  let  the 
direction  in  which  /c  is  estimated  be  called  the  positive  direction 
in  the  circuit.  The  value  of  the  circulation  in  any  other  circuit 
can  now  be  found  at  once.  For  the  given  circuit  is  necessarily 
reconcileable  with  some  combination  of  the  circuits  a^,  Os,.**^; 
say  with  ai  taken  pi  times,  a,  taken  />,  times  and  so  on,  where  of 
course  any  p  is  negative  when  the  corresponding  circuit  is  taken 
in  the  negative  direction.     The  required  circulation  then  is 

Pi«i+jP*««+...+/>fi/Cn (!)• 

Since  any  two  paths  joining  two  points  A,  B  o{  the  region 
together  form  a  circuit,  it  follows  that  the  values  of  the  flow  in 
the  two  paths  differ  by  a  quantity  of  the  form  (1),  where,  of 
course;  in  particular  cases  some  or  all  of  the  j>*s  may  be  zero. 

60.  Let  us  denote  by  —  ^  the  flow  to  a  variable  point  P  from  a 
fixed  point  A,  viz. 

^=—1    (udx  +  vdy  +  wdz) (2). 

J  A. 

So  long  as  the  path  of  integration  from  ^  to  P  is  not  specified, 
^  is  indeterminate  to  the  extent  of  a  quantity  of  the  form  (1). 

If  however  n  barriers  be  drawn  in  the  manner  explained  in 
Art.  48,  so  as  to  reduce  the  region  to  a  simply-connected  one, 
and  if  the  path  of  integration  in  (2)  be  restricted  to  lie  within 
the  region  as  thus  modified  (t.e.  it  is  not  to  cross  any  of  the 
barriers),  then  ^  becomes  a  single-valued  function,  as  in  Art.  36. 
It  is  continuous  throughout  the  modified  region,  but  its  values 
at  two  adjacent  points  on  opposite  sides  of  a  barrier  differ  by 
±  K.  To  derive  the  value  of  ^  when  the  integration  is  taken  along 
any  path  in  the  unmodified  region  we  must  subtract  the  quantity 
(1),  where  any  p  denotes  the  number  of  times  this  path  crosses 
the  correspondiog  barrier.  A  crossing  in  the  positive  direction  of 
the  circuits  interrupted  by  the  barrier  is  here  counted  as  positive, 
a  crossing  in  the  opposite  direction  as  negative. 
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By  displacing  P  through  an  infinitely  short  space  parallel  to 
each  of  the  co-ordinate  axes  in  succession,  we  find 

d<f>  d<l>         __    d(f>  ^ 

dx'       ^~  dy'       "     dz^ 

so  that  4>  satisfies  the  definition  of  a  velocity-potential  (Art.  18). 
It  is  now  however  a  many- valued  or  cyclic  function;  t.e.  it  is  not 
possible  to  assign  to  every  point  of  the  original  region  a  unique 
and  definite  value  of  0,  such  values  forming  a  continuous  system. 
On  the  contrary,  whenever  P  describes  an  irreducible  circuit,  0 
will  not,  in  general,  return  to  its  original  value,  but  will  differ  from 
it  by  a  quantity  of  the  form  (1).  The  quantities  k^,  /ic„.  .  .^,  which 
specify  the  amounts  by  which  0  decreases  as  P  describes  the  several 
independent  circuits  of  the  region,  may  be  called  the  '  cyclic  con- 
stants'  of  ^. 

It  is  an  immediate  consequence  of  the  '  circulation-theorem'  of 
Art.  34  that  under  the  conditions  there  presupposed  the  cyclic 
constants  do  not  alter  with  the  time.  The  necessity  for  these 
conditions  is  exemplified  in  the  problem  of  Art.  30,  where  the 
potential  of  the  extraneous  forces  is  itself  a  cyclic  function. 

The  foregoing  theory  may  he  illuBtrated  by  the  case  of  Art.  28  (2),  where 
the  region  (as  h'mited  by  the  exclusion  of  the  origin,  where  the  formula 
would  give  an  infinite  velocity)  is  doubly-connected ;  since  we  can  connect 
any  two  points  ii,  jS  of  it  by  two  irre- 
ooncileable   paths   passing  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  axis  of  s^  e.g,  AC  By  ADB  in 
the  figure.    The  portion  of  the  plane  zx 
for  which  x  is  positive  may  be  taken  as 
a  barrier,  and  the  region  is  thus  made 
simply-connected.     The    circulation    in 
any  circuit  meeting  this  barrier  once 

only,  e,g,  in  ACBDAy  is  y'  fi/r.  rdS,  or  2jr ft.    That  in  any  circuit  not  meeting 

the  barrier  is  zero.  In  the  modified  region  ^  may  be  put  equal  to  a  single- 
valued  function,  viz,  -fiB^  but  its  value  on  the  positive  side  of  the  barrier  is 
zero,  that  at  an  adjacent  point  on  the  negative  side  is  —  2irfu 

More  complex  illustrations  of  irrotational  motion  in  multiply-connected 
spaces  will  present  themselves  in  the  next  chapter. 

61.  Before  proceeding  further  we  may  briefly  indicate  a  some- 
what different  method  of  presenting  the  above  theory. 

Starting  from  the  existence  of  a  velocity-potential  as  the  characteristic  of 
the  class  of  motions  which  we  propose  to  study,  and  adopting  the  second 
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definition  of  an  n+1-ply-connected  region,  indicated  in  Art  48,  we  remark 
that  in  a  simplj-oonuected  region  every  equipotential  siuface  mimt  either  be  a 
closed  surface,  or  else  form  a  barrier  dividing  the  region  into  two  separate 
parts.  Hence,  supposing  the  whole  system  of  such  surfaces  drawn,  we  see 
that  if  a  closed  curve  cross  any  given  equipotential  surface  once  it  must  cross 
it  again,  and  in  the  opposite  direction.  Hence,  corresponding  to  any  element 
of  the  curve,  included  between  two  consecutive  equipotential  surfaces,  we  have 
a  second  element  such  that  the  flow  along  it,  being  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  corresponding  values  of  ^,  is  equal  and  opposite  to  that  along 
the  former ;  so  that  the  circulation  in  the  whole  circuit  is  zero. 

If  however  the  region  be  multiply-connected,  an  equipotential  surface  may 
form  a  barrier  without  dividing  it  into  two  separate  parts.  Let  as  many 
such  surfaces  be  drawn  as  it  is  possible  to  draw  without  destroying  the 
continuity  of  the  region.  The  number  of  these  cannot,  by  definition,  be 
greater  than  n.  Every  other  equipotential  surface  which  is  not  closed  will 
be  reooncileable  (in  an  obvious  sense)  with  one  or  more  of  these  barriers.  A 
curve  drawn  fix>m  one  side  of  a  barrier  round  to  the  other,  without  meeting  any 
of  the  remaining  barriers,  will  cross  every  equipotential  surfiEkce  recondleable 
with  the  first  barrier  an  odd  nimiber  of  times,  and  every  other  equipotential 
surfiEhce  an  even  number  of  times.  Hence  the  circulation  in  the  circuit  thus 
formed  will  not  vanish,  and  0  will  be  a  cyclic  function. 

In  the  method  adopted  above  we  have  based  the  whole  theory  on  the 
equations 

dw     dv_r^      du     dw^        dv     du^  .. 

^  "  S^"'     S  "  5^""'     S' "  ify"" W, 

and  have  deduced  the  existence  and  properties  of  the  velocity-potential  in  the 
various  cases  as  necessary  consequences  of  these.  In  fact,  Arts.  36,  36,  and 
49,  50  may  be  regarded  as  a  treatise  on  the  integration  of  this  system  of 
differential  equations. 

The  integration  of  (i),  when  we  have,  on  the  right-hand  side,  instead  of 
zero,  known  functions  of  x,  y,  z,  will  be  treated  in  Chapter  vii. 

62.  Proceeding  now,  as  in  Art.  37,  to  the  particular  case  of 
an  incompressible  fluid,  we  remark  that  whether  ^  be  cyclic  or  not, 
its  first  derivatives  dj^jdx,  d<f>/dy,  d<t>/dz,  and  therefore  all  the 
higher  derivatives,  are  essentially  single-valued  functions,  so  that 
<l>  will  still  satisfy  the  equation  of  continuity 

V»^  =  0 (1), 

or  the  equivalent  form 


// 


^d8f=0 (2), 


dn 


where  the  surface-integration  extends  over  the  whole  boundary  of 
any  portion  of  the  fluid. 
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The  theorem  (a)  of  Art.  40,  viz.  that  0  must  be  constant 
throughout  the  interior  of  any  region  at  every  point  of  which  (1) 
is  satisfied,  if  it  be  constant  over  the  boundary,  still  holds  when 
the  region  is  multiply-connected.  For  ^,  being  constant  over  the 
boundary,  is  necessarily  single-valued. 

The  remaining  theorems  of  Art.  40,  being  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  stream-lines  cannot  form  closed  curves,  will  require 
modification.  We  must  introduce  the  additional  condition  that 
the  circulation  is  to  be  zero  in  each  circuit  of  the  region. 

Removing  this  restriction,  we  have  the  theorem  that  the 
irrotational  motion  of  a  liquid  occupying  an  n-ply-connected  region 
is  determinate  when  the  normal  velocity  at  every  point  of  the 
boundary  is  prescribed,  as  well  as  the  values  of  the  circulations  in 
each  of  the  n  independent  and  irreducible  circuits  which  can  be 
drawn  in  the  region.  For  if  <^,  <^  be  the  (cyclic)  velocity-poten- 
tials of  two  motions  satisfying  the  above  conditions,  then  ^  =  0i  —  <^ 
is  a  single- valued  function  which  satisfies  (1)  at  every  point  of 
the  region,  and  makes  d^jdn  =  0  at  every  point  of  the  boundary. 
Hence  by  Art.  40,  ^  is  constant,  and  the  motions  determined  by 
^  and  ^1  €u*e  identical. 

The  theory  of  multiple  connectivity  seems  to  have  been  first  developed  by 
Biemann^  for  spaces  of  two  dimensions,  d  propos  of  his  researches  on  the 
theory  of  ftmctions  of  a  complex  variable,  in  which  connection  also  cyclic 
fimctions,  satisfying  the  equation 

through  multiply-connected  r^ons,  present  themselves. 

The  bearing  of  the  theory  on  Hydrodynamics,  and  the  existence  in  certain 
cases  of  many- valued  velocity-potentials  were  first  pointed  out  by  von  Helm- 
holtz  f.  The  subject  of  cyclic  irrotational  motion  in  multiply-connected  r^ons 
was  afterwards  taken  up  and  fully  investigated  by  Lord  Kelvin  in  the  paper 
on  vortex-motion  already  referred  to  %, 

*  GruntUagen  ffir  eine  allgemeine  The<me  der  Functionen  einer  verSnderlichen 
complexen  Grosset  Gdttingen,  1851;  Mathefnatitehe  Werke^  Leipzig,  1876,  p.  8; 
*'LehnStze  ans  der  Analysis  Situs,"  Crelle,  t.  liv.  (1857) ;  Werke^  p.  84. 

t  CrelU,  t.  Iv.,  1858. 

$  See  also  Kirohhoff,  *<neber  die  Kraffee  weldie  zwei  nnendlioh  diUme  starre 
Binge  in  einer  Fldssigkeit  soheinbar  aaf  einander  aasiiben  kdnnen,"  OrelUt  t.  Ixzi. 
(1869);  Oe*.Abh.,p.^04. 
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Lord  Kelvin's  Extension  of  Oreen's  Theorem, 

S3.  It  was  assumed  in  the  proof  of  Green's  Theorem  that  ^ 
and  <^'  were  both  single-valued  functiona  If  either  be  a  cyclic 
function,  as  may  be  the  case  when  the  region  to  which  the  inte- 
grations in  Art.  43  refer  is  multiply-connected,  the  statement  of  the 
theorem  must  be  modified.  Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  ^ 
is  cyclic ;  the  surface-integral  on  the  left-hand  side  of  Art.  43  (5), 
and  the  second  volume-integral  on  the  right-hand  side,  are  then 
indeterminate,  on  account  of  the  indeterminateness  in  the  value  of 
0  itself.  To  remove  this  indeterminateness,  let  the  barriers  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  region  to  a  simply-connected  one  be  drawn,  as 
explained  in  Art.  48.  We  may  now  suppose  ^  to  be  continuous 
and  single-valued  throughout  the  region  thus  modified;  and  the 
equation  referred  to  will  then  hold,  provided  the  two  sides  of  each 
barrier  be  reckoned  as  part  of  the  boundary  of  the  region,  and 
therefore  included  in  the  8ur£Eu^e-integral  on  the  left-hand  side. 
Let  &ri  be  an  element  of  one  of  the  barriers,  Ki  the  cyclic  constant 
corresponding  to  that  barrier,  d^'jdn  the  rate  of  variation  of  ^'  in 
the  positive  direction  of  the  normal  to  &ri.  Since,  in  the  parts 
of  the  sur£sM^-integral  due  to  the  two  sides  of  So-i,  d<f//dn  is  to  be 
taken  with  opposite  signs,  whilst  the  value  of  ^  on  the  positive 
side  exceeds  that  on  the  negative  side  by  /Ci,  we  get  finally  for  the 
element  of  the  integral  due  to  Sai,  the  value  Kid^'jdn.iai, 
Hence  Art.  43  (5)  becomes,  in  the  altered  circumstances, 

Jj]  Vda?  dm      dy  dy      dz  dz)        ^ 
-jjj<l)V*if>'dxdydz (1); 

where  the  sur&ce-integrations  indicated  on  the  left-hand  side 
extend,  the  first  over  the  original  boundary  of  the  region  only, 
and  the  rest  over  the  several  barriers.  The  coefficient  of  any  k  is 
evidently  mintis  the  total  flux  across  the  corresponding  barrier, 
in  a  motion  of  which  ^'  is  the  velocity-potential.  The  values  of  if> 
in  the  first  and  last  terms  of  the  equation  are  to  be  assigned  in 
the  manner  indicated  in  Art.  50. 


+ 
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If  ^'  also  be  a  cyclic  function,  having  the  cyclic  constants 
Kif  Kiy  &c.,  then  Art.  43  (6)  becomes  in  the  same  way 

JjJ  \dx  dx      ay  dy      dz  dz)        ^ 

-jjj<f>'V^(l>dxdydz (2). 

Equations  (1)  and  (2)  together  constitute  Lord  Kelvin's  extension 
of  Green's  theorem. 

64.     If  <l>,  <f>'  are  both  velocity-potentials  of  a  liquid,  we  have 

V«0  =  O,    V»<^'  =  0 (3). 

and  therefore 

-lht^*"1!t^'^-i!^^-* w 

To  obtain  a  physical  interpretation  of  this  theorem  it  is 
necessary  to  explain  in  the  first  place  a  method,  imagined  by  Lord 
Kelvin,  of  generating  any  given  cyclic  irrotational  motion  of  a  liquid 
in  a  multiply-connected  space. 

Let  us  suppose  the  fluid  to  be  enclosed  in  a  perfectly  smooth 
and  flexible  membrane  occupying  the  position  of  the  boundary. 
Further,  let  n  barriers  be  drawn,  as  in  Art.  48,  so  as  to  convert  the 
region  into  a  simply-connected  one,  and  let  their  places  be  occupied 
by  similar  membranes,  infinitely  thin,  and  destitute  of  inertia.  The 
fluid  being  initially  at  rest,  let  each  element  of  the  first-mentioned 
membrane  be  suddenly  moved  inwards  with  the  given  (positive  or 
negative)  normal  velocity  —  d^jdn,  whilst  uniform  impulsive  pres- 
sures K^,  fc^,,,*/Cnp  are  simultaneously  applied  to  the  negative 
sides  of  the  respective  barrier^membranes.  The  motion  generated 
will  be  characterized  by  the  following  properties  It  will  be 
irrotational,  being  generated  from  rest;  the  normal  velocity  at 
every  point  of  the  original  boundary  will  have  the  prescribed 
value ;  the  values  of  the  impulsive  pressure  at  two  adjacent  points 
on  opposite  sides  of  a  membrane  will  differ  by  the  corresponding 
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value  of  Kp,  and  the  values  of  the  velocity-potential  will  therefore 
differ  by  the  corresponding  value  of  k  ;  finally,  the  motion  on  one 
side  of  a  barrier  will  be  continuous  with  that  on  the  other.  To 
prove  the  last  statement  we  remark,  first,  that  the  velocities 
normal  to  the  barrier  at  two  adjacent  points  on  opposite  sides  of  it 
are  the  same,  being  each  equal  to  the  normal  velocity  of  the 
adjacent  portion  of  the  membranjB.  Again,  if  P,  Q  be  two  consecu- 
tive points  on  a  barrier,  and  if  the  corresponding  values  of  <^  be  on 
the  positive  side  ^p,  0^,  and  on  the  negative  side  <f>p,  <f>\,  we  have 

and  therefore  ^q  —  i>p  —  4^'q  "  <l>'p* 

i.  e.,  if  PQ  =  &,  d<f>/d8  =  dif//ds. 

Hence  the  tangential  velocities  at  two  adjacent  points  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  barrier  also  agree.  If  then  we  suppose  the 
barrier-membranes  to  be  liquefied  immediately  after  the  impulse, 
we  obtain  the  irrotational  motion  in  question. 

The  physical  interpretation  of  (4),  when  multiplied  by  —  p, 
now  follows  as  in  Art.  44.  The  values  of  ptc  are  additional  com- 
ponents of  momentum,  and  those  of  —ffd<t>/dn.da;  the  fluxes 
through  the  various  apertures  of  the  region,  are  the  corresponding 
generalized  velocities. 

66.  If  in  (2)  we  put  4/  =  if>,  and  suppose  0  to  be  the  velocity- 
potential  of  an  incompressible  fluid,  we  find 

=  -,//*g.es-^//grf„-,..//gi„+ «■ 

The  last  member  of  this  formula  has  a  simple  interpretation  in  terms 
of  the  artificial  method  of  generating  cyclic  irrotational  motion  just 
explained.  The  first  term  has  already  been  recognized  as  equal 
to  twice  the  work  done  by  the  impulsive  pressure  p^  applied  to 
every  part  of  the  original  boundary  of  the  fluid.  Again,  pKi  is  the 
impulsive  pressure  applied,  in  the  positive  direction,  to  the  in- 
finitely thin  massless  membrane  by  which  the  place  of  the  first 
barrier  was  supposed  to  be  occupied ;  so  that  the  expression 


-*// 


PK, .  ^  rf<r. 
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denotes  the  work  done  by  the  impulsiye  forces  applied  to  that 
membrane;  and  so  on.  Hence  (5)  expresses  the  fact  that  the 
eoergy  of  the  motion  is  equal  to  the  work  done  by  the  whole 
system  of  impulsive  forces  by  which  we  may  suppose  it  generated. 

In  applying  (5)  to  the  case  where  the  fluid  extends  to 
infinity  and  is  at  rest  there,  we  may  replace  the  first  term  of 
the  third  member  by 

-f>lj(^-^fn^^ («)• 

where  the  integration  extends  over  the  internal  boundary  only. 
The  proof  is  the  same  as  in  Art.  46.  When  the  total  flux  across 
this  boundary  is  zero,  this  reduces  to 


-,.//♦ 


t^ (')• 


The  minimum  theorem  of  Lord  Kelvin,  given  in  Art.  45,  may 
now  be  extended  as  follows : 

The  irrotational  motion  of  a  liquid  in  a  multiply-connected 
region  has  less  kinetic  energy  than  any  other  motion  consistent 
with  the  same  normal  motion  of  the  boundary  and  the  same  value 
of  the  total  flux  through  each  of  the  several  independent  channels 
of  the  region. 

The  proof  is  left  to  the  reader. 

Sources  and  Sinks, 

66.  The  analogy  with  the  theories  of  Electrostatics,  the 
Steady  Flow  of  Heat,  &c.,  may  be  carried  further  by  means  of  the 
conception  of  sources  and  sinks. 

A  *  simple  source  *  is  a  point  from  which  fluid  is  imagined  to 
flow  out  uniformly  in  all  directions  If  the  total  flux  outwards 
across  a  small  closed  surface  surrounding  the  point  be  47rm*,  then 
m  is  called  the  '  strength  *  of  the  source.  A  negative  source  is 
called  a  'sink.*  The  continued  existence  of  a  source  or  a  sink 
would  postulate  of  course  a  continual  creation  or  annihilation  of 
fluid  at  the  point  in  question. 

*  The  factor  4ir  is  introdaced  to  keep  up  the  analogy  referred  to. 
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The  velocity-potential  at  any  point  P,  due  to  a  simple  source, 
in  a  liquid  at  rest  at  infinity,  is 

4>^mlr (1), 

where  r  denotes  the  distance  of  P  from  the  source.  For  this  gives 
a  radial  flow  from  the  point,  and  if  hS,  =  r'Sw,  be  an  element  of  a 
spherical  surface  having  its  centre  at  the  surface,  we  have 


-\\t^' 


4iwm, 


a  constant,  so  that  the  equation  of  continuity  is  satisfied,  and  the 
flux  outwards  has  the  value  appropriate  to  the  strength  of  the 
source. 

A  combination  of  two  equal  and  opposite  sources  ±  mf,  at  a 
distance  Ss  apart,  where,  in  the  limit,  Bs  is  taken  to  be  infinitely 
small,  and  m'  infinitely  great,  but  so  that  the  product  mBs  is  finite 
and  equal  to  fi  (say),  is  called  a  '  double  source '  of  strength  fi,  and 
the  line  &,  considered  as  drawn  in  the  direction  from  -  m'  to  +  m\ 
is  called  its  axia 

To  find  the  velocity-potential  at  any  point  (x,  y,  z)  due  to  a 
double  source  fi  situate  at  (of,  j/,  /),  and  having  its  axis  in  the 
direction  {I,  m,  n),  we  remark  that, /being  any  continuous  function, 

d  d  d 

ultimately.     Hence,  putting/(a!',  y',  /)  =  m'/r,  where 

fi  d  .       d         d\l 

cosS- 
=  /*^ (4). 

where,  in  the  latter  form,  S^  denotes  the  angle  which  the  line  r, 
considered  as  drawn  from  (x\  y",  /)  to  (x,  y,  z),  makes  with  the 
axis  (Z,  m,  n). 

We  might  proceed,  in  a  similar  manner  (see  Art.  83),  to  build 
up  sources  of  higher  degrees  of  complexity,  but  the  above  is 
sufficient  for  our  immediate  purpose. 


*(^^+'"^+"^'y<^''y''^>-^*' 
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Fiually,  we  may  imagine  simple  or  double  sources,  instead  of 
existing  at  isolated  points,  to  be  distributed  continuously  over 
lines,  surfaces,  or  volumes. 

67.  We  caji  now  prove  that  any  continuous  acyclic  irro- 
tational  motion  of  a  liquid  mass  may  be  regarded  as  due 
to  a  certain  distribution  of  simple  and  double  sources  over 
the  boundary. 

This  depends  on  the  theorem,  proved  in  Art.  44,  that  if  <f>,  (f>  be 
any  two  functions  which  satisfy  V'^  =  0,  V<f/  =  0,  and  are  finite, 
continuous,  and  single- valued  throughout  any  region,  then 


ii*f>-ikt^ <«■ 


where  the  integration  extends  over  the  whole  boundary.  In  the 
present  application,  we  take  <^  to  be  the  velocity-potential  of  the 
motion  in  question,  and  put  ^'  =  1/r,  the  reciprocal  of  the  distance 
of  any  point  of  the  fluid  from  a  fixed  point  P. 

We  will  first  suppose  that  P  is  in  the  space  occupied  by  the 
fluid.  Since  (f/  then  becomes  infinite  at  P,  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
clude this  point  from  the  region  to  which  the  formula  (5)  applies ; 
this  may  be  done  by  describing  a  small  spherical  surface  about  P 
as  centre.  If  we  now  suppose  £S  to  refer  to  this  surface,  and  SS 
to  the  original  boundary,  the  formula  gives 


lhfn(^)^-lhi(^y 


'IPrPn^^ll'rt^ <«> 


At  the  surface  2  we  have  d/dn  (1/r)  =  —  1/r* ;  hence  if  we  put 
82  =  r^dvT,  and  finally  make  r  =  0,  the  first  integral  on  the  leffc- 
hand  becomes  '=  —  4nrif>p,  where  <f>j»  denotes  the  value  of  if>  at  P, 
whilst  the  first  integral  on  the  right  vanishes.     Hence 

This  gives  the  value  of  <^  at  any  point  P  of  the  fluid  in  terms 
of  the  values  of  ^  and  d<l>ldn  at  the  boundary.    Comparing  with 
the  formulae  (1)  and  (2)  we  see  that  the  firat  term  is  the  velocity- 
L.  5 
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potential  due  to  a  surface  distribution  of  simple  sources,  with  a 
density  —  l/47r .  d^Jdn  per  unit  area,  whilst  the  second  term  is  the 
velocity-potential  of  a  distribution  of  double  sources,  with  axes 
normal  to  the  surfisice,  the  density  being  l/47r .  ^. 

When  the  fluid  extends  to  infinity  and  is  at  rest  there,  the 
sur£EU2e-integraIs  in  (7)  may,  on  a  certain  understanding,  be  taken 
to  refer  to  the  internal  boundary  alone.  To  see  this,  we  may  take 
as  external  boundary  an  infinite  sphere  having  the  point  P  as 
centre.  The  corresponding  part  of  the  first  integral  in  (7) 
vanishes,  whilst  that  of  the  second  is  equal  to  (7,  the  constant 
value  to  which,  as  we  have  seen  in  Art.  41,  ^  tends  at  infinity. 
It  is  convenient,  for  &cility  of  statement,  to  suppose  (7  =  0; 
this  is  legitimate  since  we  may  always  add  an  arbitrary  con- 
stant to  0. 

When  the  point  P  is  external  to  the  fluid,  0'  is  finite  through- 
out the  original  region,  and  the  formula  (5)  gives  at  once 

o-u\t^*iikm^ («. 

where,  again,  in  the  case  of  a  liquid  extending  to  infinity,  and  at 
rest  there,  the  terms  due  to  the  infinite  part  of  the  boundary  may 
be  omitted. 

68.  The  distribution  expressed  by  (7)  can,  further,  be  re- 
placed by  one  of  simple  sources  only,  or  of  double  sources  only, 
over  the  boundary. 

Let  0  be  the  velocity-potential  of  the  fluid  occupying  a  certain 
region,  and  let  if>'  now  denote  the  velocity-potential  of  any  possible 
acyclic  irrotational  motion  through  the  rest  of  infinite  space,  with 
the  condition  that  ^,  or  ^^  as  the  case  may  be,  vanishes  at  infinity. 
Then,  if  the  point  P  be  internal  to  the  first  region,  and  therefore 
external  to  the  second,  we  have 

where  8n,  Sn'  denote  elements  of  the  normal  to  dS,  drawn  inwards 
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to  the  first  and  second  regions  respectively,  so  that  djdn'  =  —  didn. 
By  addition,  we  have 

,*'-s/i?(at-S:)^^s//(*-*')s©^-w 

The  function  if/  will  be  determined  by  the  surfece-values  of  <f> 
or  d(f>'ldnf,  which  are  as  yet  at  our  disposal 

Let  us  in  the  first  place  make  <f/^  (f>.  The  tangential  velocities 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  boundary  are  then  continuous,  but  the 
normal  velocities  are  discontinuous.  To  assist  the  ideas,  we  may 
imagine  a  fluid  to  fill  infinite  space,  and  to  be  divided  into  two 
portions  by  an  infinitely  thin  vacuous  sheet  within  which  an 
impulsive  pressure  p<l>  is  applied,  so  as  to  generate  the  given 
motion  from  rest.    The  last  term  of  (10)  disappears,  so  that 


*'-ma^n^ <">• 


that  is,  the  motion  (on  either  side)  is  that  due  to  a  surface-distri- 
bution of  simple  sources,  of  density 


47r  \dn     dn* ) 


Secondly,  we  may  suppose  that  d^'jdn  =  d(f>/dn.  This  gives 
continuous  normal  velocity,  but  discontinuous  tangential  velocity, 
over  the  original  boundary.  The  motion  may  in  this  case  be 
imagined  to  be  generated  by  giving  the  prescribed  normal  velocity 
—  d<f>/dn  to  every  point  of  an  infinitely  thin  membrane  coincident  in 
position  with  the  boundary.  The  first  term  of  (10)  now  vanishes, 
and  we  have 


*'=i//<*-*'>^©^^ • <i2>' 


shewing  that  the  motion  on  either  side  may  be  conceived  as  due 
to  a  surfisice-distribution  of  double  sources,  with  density 

It  is  obvious  that  cydic  irrotational  motion  of  a  liquid  cannot  be  re- 
produced by  any  arrangement  of  simple  sources.  It  is  easily  seen,  however, 
that  it  may  be  represented  by  a  certain  distribution  of  double  sources  over 

*  This  investigation  was  first  given  by  Green,  from  the  point  of  view  of  Electro- 
statics ;  Lc,  ante  p.  50. 

5—2 
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the  boundary,  together  with  a  uniform  distribution  of  double  sources  over 
each  of  the  barriers  necessary  to  render  the  n^on  occupied  by  the  fluid 
simply- connected.     In  fact,  with  the  same  notation  as  in  Art  53,  wo  find 

(i), 

where  0  is  the  single-valued  velocity-potential  which  obtains  in  the  modified 
region,  and  (f>*  is  the  velocity-potential  of  the  acyclic  motion  which  is  generated 
in  the  external  space  when  the  proper  normal  velocity  —  d<t>ldn  is  given  to  each 
element  dS  of  a  membrane  coincident  in  position  with  the  original  boundary. 

Another  mode  of  representing  the  irrotational  motion  of  a 
liquid,  whether  cyclic  or  not,  will  present  itself  in  the  chapter  on 
Vortex  Motion. 


CHAPTER  IV, 

MOTION   OF   A   LIQUID   IN   TWO   DIMENSIONS. 

69.  If  the  velocities  u,  v  be  functions  of  a?,  y  only,  whDst  w 
is  zero,  the  motion  takes  place  in  a  series  of  planes  parallel  to  xy, 
and  is  the  same  in  each  of  these  planes.  The  investigation  of  the 
motion  of  a  liquid  under  these  circumstances  is  characterized  by 
certain  analytical  peculiarities;  and  the  solutions  of  several  pro- 
blems of  great  interest  are  readily  obtained. 

Since  the  whole  motion  is  known  when  we  know  that  in  the 
plane  z  =  0,  we  may  confine  our  attention  to  that  plane.  When 
we  speak  of  points  aud  lines  drawn  in  it,  we  shall  understand 
them  to  represent  respectively  the  straight  lines  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  z,  and  the  cylindrical  surfaces  having  their  generating 
lines  parallel  to  the  axis  of  z,  of  which  they  are  the  tracea 

By  the  flux  across  any  curve  we  shall  understand  the  volume 
of  fluid  which  in  unit  time  crosses  that  portion  of  the  cylindrical 
surface,  having  the  curve  as  base,  which  is  included  between  the 
planes  z  =  0,  z  =  1, 

Let  il,  P  be  any  two  points  in  the  plane  xy.  The  flux  across 
any  two  lines  joining  AP  is  the  same,  provided  they  can  be 
reconciled  without  passing  out  of  the  region  occupied  by  the 
moving  liquid;  for  otherwise  the  space  included  between  these 
two  lines  would  be  gaining  or  losing  matter.  Hence  if  A  be 
fixed,  and  P  variable,  the  flux  across  any  line  AP  is  a  function 
of  the  position  of  P.  Let  -^  be  this  function ;  more  precisely,  let 
y^  denote  the  flux  across  AP  from  right  to  left,  as  regards  an 
observer  placed  on  the  curve,  and  looking  along  it  from  A  in  the 
direction  of  P.    Analjrtically,  if  Z,  m  be  the  direction-cosines  of  the 
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normal  (drawn  to  the  left)  to  any  element  Ss  of  the  curve,  we 
have 


'^  =  1  (lu  +  mv)d8 (1). 

J  A 


If  the  region  occupied  by  the  liquid  be  aperiphractic  (see  p.  43), 
yfr  is  necessarily  a  single- valued  function,  but  in  periphractic  regions 
the  value  of  -^  may  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  path  A  P. 
For  spaces  of  two  dimensions,  however,  periphraxy  and  multiple- 
connectivity  become  the  same  thing,  so  that  the  properties  of  yjr, 
when  it  is  a  many-valued  function,  in  relation  to  the  nature  of 
the  region  occupied  by  the  moving  liquid,  may  be  inferred  from 
Art.  50,  where  we  have  discussed  the  same  question  with  regard 
to  <f>.  The  cyclic  constants  of  y^,  when  the  region  is  peri- 
phractic, are  the  values  of  the  flux  across  the  closed  curves 
forming  the  several  parts  of  the  internal  boundary. 

A  change,  say  from  ^  to  5,  of  the  point  from  which  yft  is 
reckoned  has  merely  the  effect  of  adding  a  constant,  viz.  the  flux 
across  a  line  BA,  to  the  value  o{  y^;  so  that  we  may,  if  we 
please,  regard  y^  as  indeterminate  to  the  extent  of  an  additive 
constant. 

If  P  move  about  in  such  a  manner  that  the  value  of  yfr  does 
not  alter,  it  will  trace  out  a  curve  such  that  no  fluid  anywhere 
crosses  it,  i,e,  a  stream-line.  Hence  the  curves  -^  =  const,  are  the 
stream-lines,  and  yfr  is  called  the  '  stream-function.' 

If  P  receive  an  infinitesimal  displacement  PQ  (=  By)  parallel 
to  y,  the  increment  of  -^  is  the  flux  across  PQ  from  right  to  left, 
i,e.  S-i/r  =  —  w .  PQ,  or 

—t «• 

Again,  displacing  P  parallel  to  x,  we  find  in  the  same  way 

-t w 

The  existence  of  a  function  -^  related  to  u  and  v  in  this  manner 
might  also  have  been  inferred  from  the  form  which  the  equation  of 
continuity  tal^es  in  this  case,  viz. 

du     dv     ,.  ,,. 

rf^  +  dy  =  « ^*>' 
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which  is  the  analytical  condition   that  udy  —  vdx  should  be  an 
exact  differential*. 

The  foregoing  considerations  apply  whether  the  motion  be 
rotational  or  irrotational  The  formulse  for  the  component  angular 
velocities,  given  in  Art.  31,  become 


so  that  in  irrotational  motion  we  have 


(6). 


60.  In  what  follows  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  case  of 
irrotational  motion,  which  is,  as  we  have  already  seen,  character- 
ized by  the  existence,  in  addition,  of  a  velocity-potential  <^, 
connected  with  u,  v  by  the  relations 

«-g.  —t «. 

and,  since  we  are  considering  the  motion  of  incompressible  fluids 
only,  satisfying  the  equation  of  continuity 

d^^W-^ ^^^- 

The  theory  of  the  function  0,  and  the  relation  between  its 
properties  and  the  nature  of  the  two-dimensional  space  through 
which  the  irrotational  motion  holds,  may  be  readily  inferred 
from  the  corresponding  theorems  in  three  dimensions  proved  in 
the  last  chapter.  The  alterations,  whether  of  enunciation  or  of 
proof,  which  are  requisite  to  adapt  these  to  the  case  of  two 
dimensions  are  for  the  most  part  purely  verbal. 

An  exoeptioD,  which  we  will  briefly  examine,  occurs  however  in  the  case 
of  the  theorem  of  Art.  39  and  of  those  which  depend  on  it. 

If  d«  be  an  element  of  the  boundary  of  any  portiott  of  the  plane  xy  which 
is  occupied  wholly  by  moving  liquid,  and  if  dn  be  an  element  of  the  normal  to 
dff  drawn  inwards,  we  have,  by  Art.  37, 


/ 


S*-» ('>. 


*  The  fonotion  ^  was  first  introdaoed  in  this  way  by  LagnCUge,  Nouv.  mim,  de 
VAead,  de  Berlin,  1781 ;  OeuvreSt  t.  iv.,  p.  720.  The  kinematical  interpretation 
is  due  to  Bankine* 
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the  integration  extending  round  the  whole  boundary.  If  this  boundary  be  a 
circle,  and  if  r,  ^  be  polar  co-ordinates  referred  to  the  centre  P  of  this  circle 
as  origin,  the  last  equation  may  be  written 

Hence  the  integral  ^  1     4*^y 

%,e,  the  mean- value  of  <^  over  a  circle  of  centre  P,  and  radius  r,  is  independent 
of  the  value  of  r,  and  therefore  remains  unaltered  when  r  is  diminished 
without  limit,  in  which  case  it  becomes  the  value  of  ^  at  P. 

If  the  r^on  occupied  by  the  fluid  be  periphractic,  and  if  we  apply  (i)  to 
the  space  enclosed  between  one  of  the  internal  boundaries  and  a  circle  with 
centre  P  and  radius  r  surrounding  this  boundary,  and  lying  wholly  in  the 
fluid,  we  have 

j^^.rd6=-3^M. (ii); 

where  the  integration  in  the  first  member  extends  over  the  circle  only,  and 
27rlf  denotes  the  flux  into  the  region  across  the  internal  boundary.     Hence    ^ 


rfr'2irj, 


0  ^ 


which  gives  on  integration 

^/^06?(9=  -M\ogr+C (iii); 

i.e,  the  mean  value  of  0  over  a  circle  with  centre  P  and  radius  r  is  equal  to 
-  M  log  r+Cf  where  C  is  indei)endeut  of  r  but  may  vary  with  the  position  of  P, 
This  formula  holds  of  course  only  so  far  as  the  circle  embraces  the  same 
internal  boundary,  and  lies  itself  wholly  in  the  fluid. 

If  the  region  be  unlimited  externally,  and  if  the  circle  embrace  the  whol  e 
of  the  internal  boundaries,  and  if  further  the  velocity  be  everywhere  zero  at 
infinity,  then  (7  is  an  absolute  constant ;  as  is  seen  by  reasoning  similar  to 
that  of  Art.  41.  It  may  then  be  shewn  that  the  value  of  ^  at  a  very  great 
distance  r  from  the  internal  boundary  tends  to  the  value  -  Mlog  r-\-C,  In  the 
I)articular  case  of  M—0  the  limit  to  which  ^  tends  at  infinity  is  finite;  in 
all  other  cases  it  is  infinite,  and  of  the  opposite  sign  to  M.  We  infer,  as  before, 
that  there  is  only  one  single- valued  function  ^  which  V  satisfies  the  equation 
(2)  at  every  point  of  the  plane  xy  external  to  a  given  system  of  closed  curves, 
2°  makes  the  value  of  djildn  equal  to  an  arbitrarily  given  quantity  at  every 
point  of  these  curves,  and  Z"  has  its  first  differential  coefficients  all  zero  at 
infinity. 

If  we  imagine  point-sources,  of  the  type  explained  in  Art  56,  to  be  distri- 
buted uniformly  along  the  axis  of  Zy  it  is  readily  found  that  the  velocity  at  a 
distance  r  from  this  axis  will  be  in  the  direction  of  r,  and  equal  to  wi/r,  where 
m.  is  a  certain  constant.  This  arrangement  constitutes  what  may  be  called  a 
*  line-source,'  and  its  velocity -potential  may  be  taken  to  be 

<^=-mlogr (iv). 
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The  reader  who  is  interested  in  the  matter  will  have  no  difficulty  in  working 
out  a  theory  of  two-dimensional  sources  and  sinks,  similar  to  that  of  Arts. 
56-^8  * 

61.  The  kinetic  energy  T  of  a  portion  of  fluid  bounded  by  a 
cylindrical  surface  whose  generating  lines  are  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  z,  and  by  two  planes  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  z  at  unit  dis- 
tance apart,  is  given  by  the  formula 

where  the  surface-integral  is  taken  over  the  portion  of  the 
plane  xy  cut  off  by  the  cylindrical  surface,  and  the  line-integral 
round  the  boundary  of  this  portion.    Since 

the  formula  (1)  may  be  written 

2T=pf<l>dylr (2). 

the  integration  being  carried  in  the  positive  direction  round  the 
boundary. 

If  we  attempt  by  a  process  similar  to  that  of  Art.  46  to  calculate  the 
energy  in  the  case  where  the  r^on  extends  to  infinity,  we  find  that  its  value 
is  infinite,  except  when  the  total  flux  outwards  (2]riO  is  zero.  For  if  we 
introduce  a  circle  of  great  radius  r  as  the  external  boundary  of  the  portion 
of  the  plane  a:y  considered,  we  find  that  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
integral  on  the  right-hand  side  of  (1)  tends,  as  r  increases,  to  the  value 
npM  {M  log  r-  C\  and  is  therefore  ultimately  infinite.  The  only  exception  is 
when  1^=0,  in  which  case  we  may  suppose  the  line-integral  in  (1)  to  extend 
over  the  internal  boundary  only. 

If  the  cylindrical  part  of  the  boundary  consist  of  two  or  more 
separate  portions  one  of  which  embraces  all  the  rest,  the  enclosed 
region  is  multiply-connected,  and  the  equation  (1)  needs  a  correc- 
tion, which  may  be  applied  exactly  as  in  Art.  55. 

62.  The  functions  <f>  and  -^  are  connected  by  the  relations 

dx^dy*     dy"     dx ^  ^' 

These  are  the  conditions  that  ^  -I-  i^,  where  i  stands  for  V  —  1, 
should  be  a  function  of  the  '  complex '  variable  x  +  iy.     For  if 

♦  This  sabject  has  been  treated  very  fully  by  C.  Neumann,  Ueber  das  logarith- 
nUsehe  und  Newton*»clte  Potential,  Leipzig,  1877. 
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il>  +  if=/(x  +  iy) (2), 

we  have  ^(<^+iV^)  =  t/(a?  +  iy)  =  t^(0  +  i^) (3), 

whence,  equating  separately  the  real  and  the  imaginary  parts,  we 
obtain  (1). 

Hence  any  assumption  of  the  form  (2)  gives  a  possible  case  of 
irrotational  motion.  The  curves  ^  =  const,  are  the  curves  of  equal 
velocity-potential,  and  the  curves  ^  =  const,  are  the  stream-lines. 
Since,  by  (1), 

d^  d^     d^  dy^  _  ^ 
dx  dx      dy  dy       ' 

we  see  that  these  two  systems  of  curves  cut  one  another  at  right 
angles,  as  already  proved.  Since  the  relations  (1)  are  unaltered 
when  we  write  —  ^jr  for  (f>,  and  <f>  for  yfr,  we  may,  if  we  choose,  look 
upon  the  curves  '^  =  const,  as  the  equipotential  curves,  and  the 
curves  <^  =  const,  as  the  stream-lines ;  so  that  every  assumption  of 
the  kind  indicated  gives  us  two  possible  cases  of  irrotational  motion. 

For  shortness,  we  shall  through  the  rest  of  this  Chapter  follow 
the  usual  notation  of  the  Theory  of  Functions,  and  write 

z  =  x  +  iy (4), 

w=i<f>  +  iy^ (5). 

At  the  present  date  the  reader  may  be  assumed  to  be  in  possession  of  at 
all  events  the  elements  of  the  theory  referred  to*.  We  may,  however,  briefly 
recall  a  few  fundamental  points  which  are  of  special  importance  in  the  hydro- 
dynamical  applications  of  the  subject. 

The  complex  variable  x-\-ty  may  be  represented,  after  Argand  and  Gauss, 
by  a  vector  drawn  from  the  origin  to  the  point  (,r,  y).  The  result  of  adding 
two  complex  expressions  is  represented  by  the  geometric  sum  of  the  corre- 
sponding vectors.  Regarded  as  a  multiplying  operoUor^  a  complex  expression 
a-\-ib  has  the  effect  of  increasing  the  length  of  a  vector  in  the  ratio  r  :  1,  and 
of  simultaneously  turning  it  through  an  angle  6,  where  r=(a*+6*)*,  and 

^=tan-i6/a. 

The  fundamental  property  of  9.  function  of  a  complex  variable  is  that  it 
has  a  definite  differential  coefficient  with  respect  to  that  variable.  If  <^,  ^ 
denote  any  fimctions  whatever  of  x  and  y,  then  corresponding  to  every  value 
oi  x-\'iy  there  must  be  one  or  more  definite  values  of  ^4-1^;  but  the  ratio 
of  the  differential  of  this  function  to  that  of  x-k-iy^  viz. 

dx+iby '  dx+idy  ' 

♦  See,  for  example,  Forsyth,  Theory  of  Fanctiofu,  Cambridge,  1893,  cc.  i.,  ii. 
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depends  in  general  on  the  ratio  dx  :  ^.    The  condition  that  it  should  be  the 
same  for  aU  values  of  this  ratio  is 


which  is  equivalent  to  (1)  above.  This  property  may  therefore  be  taken,  after 
Riemann,  as  the  definition  of  a  function  of  the  complex  variable  x+iy;  viz. 
such  a  function  must  have,  for  every  assigned  value  of  the  variable,  not  only 
a  definite  value  or  system  of  values,  but  also  for  each  of  these  values  a  definite 
differential  coefficient.  The  advantage  of  this  definition  is  that  it  is  quite 
independent  of  the  existence  of  an  analytical  expression  for  the  function. 

Novr,  to  being  any  function  of  z,  we  have,  corresponding  to  any  point 
P  of  the  plane  xy  (which  we  may  call  the  plane  of  the  variable  z\  one  or 
more  definite  values  of  w.  Let  us  choose  any  one  of  these,  and  denote  it 
by  a  point  P*  of  which  0,  ^  are  the  rectangular  co-ordinates  in  a  second 
plane  (the  plane  of  the  function  w).  If  P  trace  out  any  curve  in  the  plane 
of  Zy  P  will  trace  out  a  corresponding  curve  in  the  plane  of  w.  By  mapping 
out  the  correspondence  between  the  positions  of  P  and  jP,  we  may  exhibit 
graphically  all  the  properties  of  the  function  w. 

Let  now  Q  be  a  point  infinitely  near  to  P,  and  let  Q^  be  the  corresponding 
point  infinitely  near  to  P.  We  may  denote  PQ  by  d^,  PQ  by  iw.  The 
vector  P(/  may  be  obtained  from  the  vector  PQ  by  multiplying  it  by  the 
differential  coefficient  dw/dz,  whose  value  is  by  definition  dependent  only  on 
the  position  of  P,  and  not  on  the  direction  of  the  element  bz  or  PQ,  The  effect 
of  this  operator  dw/dz  is  to  increase  the  length  of  PQ  in  some  definite  ratio,  and 
to  turn  it  through  some  definite  angle.  Hence,  in  the  transition  from  the  plane 
of  0  to  that  of  Wy  all  the  infinitesimal  vectors  drawn  from  the  point  P  have 
their  lengths  altered  in  the  same  ratio,  and  are  turned  through  the  same  angle. 
Any  angle  in  the  plane  of  2  is  therefore  equal  to  the  corresponding  angle  in 
the  plane  of  w,  and  any  infinitely  small  figure  in  the  one  plane  is  similar  to 
the  corresponding  figure  in  the  other.  In  other  words,  corresponding  figures 
in  the  planes  of  z  and  w  are  similar  in  their  infinitely  small  parts. 

For  instance,  in  the  plane  of  w  the  straight  lines  ^= const,  ^= const., 
where  the  constants  have  assigned  to  them  a  series  of  values  in  arithmetical 
progression,  the  common  difference  being  infinitesimal  and  the  same  in  each 
case,  form  two  systems  of  straight  lines  at  right  angles,  dividing  the  plane  into 
infinitely  small  squares.  Hence  in  the  plane  xy  the  corresponding  curves 
^= const,  ^  SB  const,  the  values  of  the  constants  being  assigned  as  before, 
cut  one  another  at  right  angles  (as  has  already  been  proved  otherwise)  and 
divide  the  plane  into  a  series  of  infinitely  small  squares. 

Conversely,  if  ^,  ^  be  any  two  functions  of  x,  y  such  that  the  curves 
^=m€,  ^»n€,  where  c  is  infinitesimal,  and  m,  n  are  any  integers,  divide  the 
plane  xy  into  elementary  squares,  it  is  evident  geometrically  that 

c^_     fl^         dx  _^dy 
If  we  take  the  upper  signs,  these  are  the  conditions  that  x-\-iy  should  be  a 
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function  of  0+i^.  The  case  of  the  lower  signs  is  reduced  to  this  bj  re- 
versing the  sign  of  yjr.  Hence  the  equation  (2)  contains  the  complete  sohition 
of  the  problem  of  orthomorphic  projection  from  one  plane  to  another*. 

The  similarity  of  corresponding  infinitely  small  portions  of  the  planes  w 
and  z  breaks  down  at  points  where  the  differential  coefficient  dw/dz  is  zero  or 

infinite.    Since 

dw     dd}  .  .ciUr  .... 

^='^+*;k (")' 

the  corresponding  value  of  the  velocity,  in  the  hydrodynamical  application,  is 
zero  or  infinite. 

A  ^uniform'  or  ' single- valued '  function  is  one  which  returns  to  its 
original  value  whenever  the  representative  point  completes  a  closed  circuit 
in  the  plane  xy.  All  other  functions  are  said  to  be  *  multiform/  or  '  many- 
valued.'    A  simple  case  of  a  multiform  function  is  that  of  A    If  we  put 

«=a; -t- ty = r  (cos  ^ -I- 1  sin  ^), 
we  have  «*=r*(cosi^+tsin  J^). 

Hence  when  P  describes  a  closed  circuit  surrounding  the  origin,  6  increases 
by  2jr,  and  the  function  z^  does  not  return  to  its  former  value,  the  sign  being 
reversed.    A  repetition  of  the  circuit  restores  the  original  value. 

A  point  (such  as  the  origin  in  this  example),  at  which  two  or  more  values 
of  the  function  coincide,  is  called  a  'branch-point'  In  the  hydrodynamical 
application  '  branch-points '  cannot  occur  in  the  interior  of  the  space  occupied 
by  the  fluid.  They  may  however  occur  on  the  boundary,  •  since  the  function 
will  then  be  uniform  throughout  the  region  considered. 

Many-valued  functions    of   another  kind,  which  may  conveniently  be 

distinguished  as  *  cyclic,'  present  themselves,  in  the  Theory  of  Functions,  as 

integrals  with  a  variable  upper  limit.    It  is  easily  shewn  that  the  value  of 

the  integral 

if{z)dz (iii), 

taken  round  the  boundary  of  any  portion  of  the  plane  x^  throughout  which 
/  {z\  and  its  derivative  /'  {z\  are  finite,  is  zero.  This  follovrs  from  the  two- 
dimensional  form  of  Stokes's  Theorem,  proved  in  Art.  33,  viz. 


jiPd^^-m-jji^i-^^d^dy, 


the  restrictions  as  to  the  values  of  P,  Q  being  as  there  stated.  If  we  put 
P=f{z\  Q=if(z\  the  result  follows,  since 

|/w=4/« ^'^ 

Hence  the  value  of  the  integral  (iii),  taken  from  a  fixed  point  ^  to  a  variable 
point  P,  is  the  same  for  all  paths  which  can  be  reconciled  with  one  another 
without  crossing  points  for  which  the  above  conditions  are  violated. 

*  Lagrange,  "Sur  la  oonstruotion  des  cartes  g6ographiqnes,''  Nouv»  m6m,  de 
VAead,  de  Berlin,  1779 ;  Oeuvres,  t.  iv.,  p.  636. 
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Points  of  the  plane  xy  at  which  the  conditions  in  question  break  down  may 
be  isolated  by  drawing  a  small  closed  curve  round  each.  The  rest  of  the  plane 
is  a  multiply-connected  region,  and  the  value  of  the  integral  from  ^  to  P 
becomes  a  cyclic  function  of  the  position  of  P,  as  in  Art.  50. 

In  the  hydrodynamical  applications,  the  int^^ral  (iii),  considered  as  a 
function  of  the  upper  limit,  is  taken  to  be  equal  to  0+1^^.  If  we  denote 
any  cyclic  constant  of  this  function  by  ic+tfi,  then  k  denotes  the  circulation 
in  the  corresponding  circuit,  and  /i  the  flux  across  it  outwards. 

As  a  simple  example  we  may  take  the  logarithmic  function,  considered  as 
defined  by  the  equation 

^^^^^j~7 (^)- 

Since  z"^  \a  infinite  at  the  origin,  this  point  must  be  isolated,  e,g.  by  drawing 
a  small  circle  about  it  as  centre.    If  we  put 


we  have 


z=a  r  (cos  ^ + i  Bin  6), 

Z  T  ' 


SO  that  the  value  of  (v)  taken  round  the  circle  is 

Ju/d =27rt. 

Hence,  in  the  simply-connected  region  external  to  the  circle,  the  function  (v) 
is  many-valued,  the  cyclic  constant  being  -  Sirt. 

In  the  theory  referred  to,  the  ejspanential  function  is  defined  as  the  inverse 
function  of  (v),  viz.  if  w=\ogz,we  have  ^^^z.  It  follows  that  e**  is  periodic, 
the  period  being  2itL  The  correspondence  between  the  planes  of  z  and  w 
\a  illustrated  by  the  annexed  diagram.  The  circle  of  radius  unity,  described 
about  the  origin  as  centre,  in  the  upper  figure,  corresponds  over  and  over 


U), 


again  to  lengths  2ir  on  the  imaginary  axis  of  w,  whilst  the  inner  and  outer 
portions  of  the  radial  line  ^=0  correspond  to  a  system  of  lines  parallel  to 
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the  real  &xis  of  w,  drawn  on  the  negative  and  positive  sides,  respectively*. 
The  reader  should  examine  these  statements,  as  we  shall  have  repeated  occasion 
to  use  this  transformation. 

63.  We  can  now  proceed  to  some  applications  of  the  foregoing 
theory. 

First  let  us  assume  w  =  Aj^, 

A  being  real.     Introducing  polar  co-ordinates  r,  0,  we  have 

<f>  =  Ar^  cos  n0, 1 

^=^Ar^smn0  ] ^^' 

The  following  cases  may  be  noticed. 

1*.  If  n  =  1,  the  stream-lines  are  a  system  of  straight  lines 
parallel  to  x,  and  the  equipotential  curves  are  a  similar  system 
parallel  to  y.  In  this  case  any  corresponding  figures  in  the  planes 
of  w  and  z  are  similar,  whether  they  be  finite  or  infinitesimal. 

2°.  If  n  =  2,  the  curves  ^  =  const,  are  a  system  of  rectangular 
hyperbolas  having  the  axes  of  co-ordinates  as  their  principal  axes, 
and  the  curves  '^  =  const,  are  a  similar  system,  having  the  co- 
ordinate axes  as  asymptotes.  The  lines  0  =  0,  0  =  ^  tt  are  parts  of 
the  same  stream-line  '^  =  0,  so  that  we  may  take  the  positive  parts 
of  the  axes  o{  x,y  sa  fixed  boundaries,  and  thus  obtain  the  case  of 
a  fluid  in  motion  in  the  angle  between  two  perpendicular  walls. 

3".  If  n  =  —  1,  we  get  two  systems  of  circles  touching  the 
axes  of  co-ordinates  at  the  origin.  Since  now  (f>  =  Afr, cos  0,  the 
velocity  at  the  origin  is  infinite;  we  must  therefore  suppose  the 
region  to  which  our  formulse  apply  to  be  limited  internally  by  a 
closed  curve. 

4^  If  n  =  —  2,  each  system  of  curves  is  composed  of  a  double 
system  of  lemniscatea  The  axes  of  the  system  <^  =  const,  coincide 
with  X  or  y;  those  of  the  system  -^  =  const,  bisect  the  angles  be- 
tween these  axes. 

5*.  By  properly  choosing  the  value  of  n  we  get  a  case  of 
irrotational  motion  in  which  the  boundary  is  composed  of  two 
rigid  walls  inclined  at  any  angle  a.  The  equation  of  the  stream- 
lines being 

r"sinnd=  const (2), 

*  It  should  be  remarked  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  obBerre  the  same 
scale  in  corresponding  figures,  in  this  or  in  other  examples,  to  be  given  later. 
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we  see  that  the  lines  0=^0,  d^ir/n  are  parts  of  the  same  stream- 
line. Hence  if  we  put  ?i  =  ir/a,  we  obtain  the  required  solution  in 
the  form 

0  =  ilr*cos  — ,    '^  =  -4r*sin — (3). 

ct  oc 

The  component  velocities  along  and  perpendicular  to  r,  are 

^A-r      cos — ,    and  A-r      sm — : 

and  are  therefore  zero,  finite,  or  infinite  at  the  origin,  according  as 
a  is  less  than,  equal  to,  or  greater  than  tt. 

64.     We  take  next  some  cases  of  cyclic  functions. 

l^     The  assumption 

w^  —  filogz (1) 

gives  ^  =  -/ttlogr,  '^jr^  —  fiO  (2). 

The  velocity  at  a  distance  r  from  the  origin  is  fi/r;  this  point 
must  therefore  be  isolated  by  drawing  a  small  closed  curve 
round  it. 

If  we  take  the  radii  0  =  const,  as  the  stream-lines  we  get  the 
case  of  a  (two-dimensional)  source  at  the  origin.    (See  Art.  60.) 

If  the  circles  r  =  const,  be  taken  as  stream-lines  we  get  the 
case  of  Art.  28 ;  the  motion  is  now  cyclic,  the  circulation  in  any 
circuit  embracing  the  origin  being  2'7r/t. 

2^    Let  us  take 

w  =  -/Alog  -  -— (3). 

If  we  denote  by  r^,  r,  the  distances  of  any  point  in  the  plane  ay 
from  the  points  (fa,  0),  and  by  0i,  0^,  the  angles  which  these 
distances  make  with  positive  direction  of  the  axis  of  rr,  we  have 

whence  ^  =  — ftlogn/rj,  -^  =  —^(^1  —  ^3) (*). 

The  curves  if>  =  const.,  y^  =  const,  form  two  orthogonal  systems  of 
'  coaxal '  circles. 
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Either  of  these  systems  may  be  taken  as  the  equipotential 
curves,  and  the  other  system  will  then  form  the  stream-lines. 
In  either  case  the  velocity  at  the  points  (±a,  0)  will  be  infinite. 


If  these  points  be  accordingly  isolated  by  drawing  closed  curves 
round  them,  the  rest  of  the  plane  xy  becomes  a  triply-connected 
region. 

If  the  circles  01  —  0^  =  const,  be  taken  as  the  stream-lines  we 
have  the  case  of  a  source  and  a  sink,  of  equal  intensities,  situate 
at  the  points  (±a,  0).  If  a  is  diminished  indefinitely,  whilst  fia 
remains  finite,  we  reproduce  the  assumption  of  Art.  63,  3°,  which 
therefore  corresponds  to  the  case  of  a  double  line-source  at  the 
origin.    (See  the  first  diagram  of  Art.  68.) 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  take  the  circles  rjri  =  const,  as  the 
stream-lines  we  get  a  case  of  cyclic  motion,  viz.  the  circulation  in 
any  circuit  embracing  the  first  (only)  of  the  above  points  is  27r/A, 
that  in  a  circuit  embracing  the  second  is  —  2'rrfi ;  whilst  that  in  a 
circuit  embracing  both  is  zero.  This  example  will  have  additional 
interest  for  us  when  we  come  to  treat  of  *  Rectilinear  Vortices.' 
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66.  If  w  be  a  function  of  z,  it  follows  at  once  from  the  defini- 
tion of  Art.  62  that  ^  is  a  function  of  w.  The  latter  form  of 
assumption  is  sometimes  more  convenient  analytically  than  the 
former. 


The  relations  (1)  of  Art.  62  are  then  replaced  by 

dx  ^dy        dx  _     dy 
cUp^dy^'     d^jr        d<f> 


,(1). 


.,       .  dw     d<f>      .d^r 

Also  smce  -;p^ -r- +  i-i^  =  —  u  +  tv, 

az     cue        Cv*c 

we  have  -  j^  = =  -(-  +  *-), 

aw     u  —  iv     q  \q        ql 

where  q  is  the  resultant  velocity  at  {x,  y).   Hence  if  we  write 

dz 
^'-^ <2). 

and  imagine  the  properties  of  the  function  ^  to  be  exhibited 
graphically  in  the  manner  already  explained,  the  vector  drawn 
from  the  origin  to  any  point  in  the  plane  of  ^  will  agree 
in  direction  with,  and  be  in  magnitude  the  reciprocal  of,  the 
velocity  at  the  corresponding  point  of  the  plane  of  z. 

Again,  since  1/q  is  the  modulus  of  dz/dw,  %.e.  of  dxjdif>  +  idyjd^, 
we  have 

r(|)'-(|)' («). 

which  may,  by  (1),  be  put  into  the  equivalent  forms 

^~\.d<f>)'^  UW  "  W/     W/ 

_/dy\*     /day  _da  dy      dee  dy  ... 

~  \d^i^)  "^  [dfj  ~ S4, d-^     d^d^ ^  ^* 

The  last  formula,  viz. 

l^d(x.y) 

simply  expresses  the  fact  that  corresponding  elementary  areas  in 
the  planes  of  z  and  w  are  in  the  ratio  of  the  square  of  the  modulus 
of  dz/dw  to  unity. 

L.  6 
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66.    The  following  examples  of  this  are  important. 

V,    Assume  z  =  cGosiiw (1), 

or  a?  =  c  cosh  ^  cos  ^  ]  .^v 

y  =  csinh  ^sin-^j    

The  curves  <j>  =  const,  are  the  ellipses 

c»  cosh«  0  "^  c«  sinh«  <^         ^  ^' 

and  the  curves  ^  =  const,  are  the  hyperbolas 

^  f      ^1  (4), 

c'  cos*  ^     (^  sin*  ^ 

these  conies  having  the  common  foci  (±  c,  0). 


Since  at  the  foci  we  have  <^  =  0,  -^  =  nir,  n  being  some  integer, 
we  see  by  (2)  of  the  preceding  Art.  that  the  velocity  there 
is  infinite.  If  the  hyperbolas  be  taken  as  the  stream-lines,  the 
portions  of  the  axis  of  x  which  lie  outside  the  points  (±  c,  0)  may 
be  taken  as  rigid  boundaries.     We  obtain  in  this  manner  the  case 
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of  a  liquid  flowing  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  a  thin  plane 
partition,  through  an  aperture  of  breadth  2c ;  the  velocity  at  the 
edges  is  however  infinite. 

If  the  ellipses  be  taken  as  the  stream-lines  we  get  the  case  of 
a  liquid  circulating  round  an  elliptic  cylinder,  or,  as  an  extreme 
case,  round  a  rigid  lamina  whose  section  is  the  line  joining  the  foci 
(±  c,  0). 

At  an  infinite  distance  fix>m  the  origin  <f>  is  infinite,  of  the 
order  logr,  where  r  is  the  radius  vector;  and  the  velocity  is 
infinitely  small  of  the  order  1/r. 

2**.    Let  z^w  +  e"^ (5), 

or  a=  <l>  +  €f^coay^,    y  =  ^  +  e^sin-^ (6). 

The  stream-line  -^  =  0  coincides  with  the  axis  of  x.  Again  the 
portion  of  the  line  y  =  tt  between  a?  =  —  oo  and  a?  =  —  1,  considered 


as  a  line  bent  back  on  itself,  forms  the  stream-line  y^^w;  viz.  as 
^  decreases  bom  4-  oo  through  0  to  —  oo ,  ^  increases  from  —  oo  to 
—  1  and  then  decreases  to  —  oo  again.  Similarly  for  the  stream- 
line •^  =  -7r. 

6—2 
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Since        ?=  —  dz/dw  =  —  1  —  g*  cos  -^  —  ic*  sin  '^, 
it  appears  that  for  large  negative  values  of  4>  the  velocity  is 
in  the  direction  of  A;-negative,  and  equal  to  unity,  whilst  for  large 
positive  values  it  is  zero. 

The  above  formulae  therefore  express  the  motion  of  a  liquid 
flowing  into  a  canal  bounded  by  two  thin  parallel  walls  from  an 
open  space.  At  the  ends  of  the  walls  we  have  ^  =  0.  '^  =  ±  tt,  and 
therefore  ^=  0,  i.e.  the  velocity  is  infinite.  The  direction  of  the 
flow  will  be  reversed  if  we  change  the  sign  of  w  in  (5).  The  forms 
of  the  stream-lines,  drawn,  as  in  all  similar  cases  in  this  chapter, 
for  equidistant  values  of '^j  are  shewn  in  the  figure*. 

67.  A  very  general  formula  for  the  functions  <f>,  y^  may  be 
obtained  as  follows.  It  may  be  shewn  that  if  a  frmction  /{z)  be 
finite,  continuous,  and  single-valued,  and  have  its  first  derivative 
finite,  at  all  points  of  a  space  included  between  two  concentric 
circles  about  the  origin,  its  value  at  any  point  of  this  space  can  be 
expanded  in  the  form 

f(z)=^Ao+AiZ-^A^-\-  ...  +  B,2r' -i- B^ -\- (1). 

If  the  above  conditions  be  satisfied  at  all  points  within  a  circle 
having  the  origin  as  centre,  we  retain  only  the  ascending  series ; 
if  at  all  points  without  such  a  circle,  the  descending  series,  with 
the  addition  of  the  constant  ^lo,  is  sufficient.  If  the  conditions  be 
fulfilled  for  all  points  of  the  plane  ay  without  exception,  f{z)  can 
be  no  other  than  a  constant  Aq. 

Putting  f(z)  =  ^  +  i'^,  introducing  polar  co-ordinates,  and 
writing  the  complex  constants  A^  Bn,  in  the  forms  P»  +  tQni 
Rn  +  iSn,  respectively,  we  obtain 

^  =  Po+  ^^r^iPn  cos  nd  -  Q„  sin  n0)  +  %'r-^{RnCoa  n0+  5„sinn5)) 
-^  =  Qg-I-  I'r^iQn  cos  n0  +  Pn  sin  nO)  +  I'^r^lSn  cos  n0-Rnmnnff)] 

(2). 

These  formulae  are  convenient  in  treating  problems  where  we 
have  the  value  of  ^,  or  of  d^ldn,  given  over  the  circular  boun- 
daries. This  value  may  be  expanded  for  each  boundary  in  a  series 
of  sines  and  cosines  of  multiples  of  d,  by  Fourier's  theorem.  The 
series  thus  found  must  be  equivalent  to  those  obtained  from  (2); 
whence,  equating  separately  coefficients  of  sin  nO  and  cos  nd,  we 
obtain  four  systems  of  linear  equations  to  determine  Pn,  Qn,  Rn,  ^n« 

*  This  example  was  giyen  by  von  Helmholtz,  Berl,  MonaUber»,  April  28, 186S ; 
Phil  Mag.,  Nov.  1868;  Ge*.  Abh,t  t.  i.,  p.  164. 
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68.  As  an  example  let  us  take  the  case  of  an  infinitely  long 
circular  cylinder  of  radius  a  moving  with  velocity  u  perpendicular 
to  its  length,  in  an  infinite  mass  of  liquid  which  is  at  rest  at  infinity. 

Let  the  origin  be  taken  in  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  and  the 
axes  of  X,  y  in  A  plane  perpendicular  to  its  lengtL  Further  let 
the  axis  of  ^  be  in  the  direction  of  the  velocity  u.  The  motion, 
having  originated  from  rest,  will  necessarily  be  irrotational,  and 
<!>  will  be  single- valued.  Also,  since  fd<f>/dn .  da,  taken  round  the 
section  of  the  cylinder,  is  zero,  -^  is  also  single-valued  (Art.  59), 
so  that  the  formulae  (2)  apply.  Moreover,  since  d^jdn  is  given  at 
every  point  of  the  internal  boundary  of  the  fluid,  viz. 

— -^  =  ucos^,  for  r  =  a  (3), 

dr 

and  since  the  fliiid  is  at  rest  at  infinity,  the  problem  is  determinate, 
by  Art.  41.    These  conditions  give  Pn  =  0,  Qn=  0|  ai^d 

u  cos  5  =  Sr  wa""*^^  {Rn  cos  nd  4-  S^  sin  nO\ 

which  can  be  satisfied  only  by  making  Ri  =  ua',  and  all  the  other 
coefficients  zero.     The  complete  solution  is  therefore 

Sss cos^,      y  = sm^ (4). 

T  V 

The  stream-lines  '^  =  const,  are  circles,  as  shewn  on  the  next  page. 

The  kinetic  energy  of  the  liquid  is  given  by  the  formula  (2)  of 
Art.  61,  viz. 

2r=/9[0d^  =  puW  r'cos«^dd  =  m'u» (5), 

if  m',  =  Tra'p,  be  the  mass  of  fluid  displaced  by  unit  length  of  the 
cylinder.  This  result  shews  that  the  whole  effect  of  the  presence 
of  the  fluid  may  be  represented  by  an  addition  m'  to  the  inertia 
of  the  cylinder.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  rectilinear  motion,  if  we  have 
an  extraneous  force  X  acting  on  the  cylinder,  the  equation  of 
energy  gives 

or  (m^mOgl^Z (6), 

where  m  represents  the  mass  of  the  cylinder. 
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Writing  this  in  the  form 

da 
dt 


=  Z- 


,du 


we  learn  that  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  is  equivalent  to  a  force 
-^m'du/dt  in  the  direction  of  motion*  This  vanishes  when  u  is 
constant. 


The  above  result  may  of  course  be  verified  by  direct  calculation.     The 
pressure  is  given  by  the  formula 

f =S-i*'+^w w. 

where  we  have  omitted  the  term  due  to  the  extraneous  forces  (if  any)  acting  on 
the  fluid,  the  effect  of  which  can  be  found  by  the  rules  of  Hydrostatics.  The 
term  d<f>/cU  here  expresses  the  rate  at  which  <f>  is  increasing  at  a  fixed  point 
of  space,  whereas  the  value  of  4>  ^u  (4)  is  referred  to  an  origin  which  is  in 
motion  with  the  velocity  n.  In  consequence  of  this  the  value  of  r  for  any 
fixed  point  is  increasing  at  the  rate  ~  u  cos  $,  and  that  of  6  at  the  rate 
U/r .  sin  ^.     Hence  we  must  put 


d(l>     dn  a^ 


J-—  .    —  cosd-ncos^j^  + 
dt      dt   r  dr 


d<f>     n  sin  6  d<f>  ^dn  a 


uV 


■fA  —  j^   —  cos  d+ -  ,-  cos  2$, 
dd     dt   r  r* 
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Since,  also,  q^=u^a*/i4^  the  pressure  at  any  point  of  the  cylindrical  surface 
(rasa)  is 

dvi 


P^P 


(« 


dt 


C08  tf  +  a*  COB  2d 


-itt^+z-w) 


,(ii). 


The  resultant  force  on  unit  length  of  the  cylinder  is  evidently  parallel  to 
the  initial  line  ^=0;  to  find  its  amount  we  multiply  by  -odB.oo&B  and 
integrate  with  respect  to  B  between  the  limits  0  and  n*.  The  result  is 
-m!da/cUj  as  before. 

If  in  the  above  example  we  impress  on  the  fluid  and  the 
cylinder  a  velocity  —  u  we  have  the  case  of  a  current  flowing 
with  the  general  velocity  u  past  a  fixed  cylindrical  obstacle. 
Adding  to  <f>  and  -^  the  terms  ur  cos  0  and  ur  sin  0,  respectively, 
we  get 

^  =  u  [r  +  — jcostf,    i|r  =  u  ^r-— jsintf  ....(7). 

If  no  extraneous  forces  act,  and  if  u  be  constant,  the  resultant  force 
on  the  cylinder  is  zero. 


69.  To  render  the  formula  (1)  of  Art.  67  capable  of  repre- 
senting any  case  of  irrotational  motion  in  the  space  between  two 
concentric  circles,  we  must  add  to  the  right-hand  side  the  term 

Alogz (1). 
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It  A=P  +  iQ,  the  corresponding  terms  in  ^,  ^  are 

P\ogr^Q0,    P0  +  Qlogr (2), 

respectively.  The  meaning  of  these  terms  is  evident  from  Art  64 ; 
vi2.  iirP,  the  cyclic  constant  of  ^^^  is  the  flux  across  the  inner 
(or  outer)  circle ;  and  ZttQ,  the  cyclic  constant  of  ^,  is  the  circu- 
lation in  any  circuit  embracing  the  origin. 

For  examplCi  returning  to  the  problem  of  the  last  Art.,  let  us 
suppose  that  in  addition  to  the  motion  produced  by  the  cylinder 
we  have  an  independent  circulation  round  it,  the  cyclic  constant 
being  k.    The  boundary-condition  is  then  satisfied  by 

(3). 


A=U—  COS^-   zr-  0 

^        r  zir 


The  effect  of  the  cyclic  motion,  superposed  on  that  due  to  the 
cylinder,  will  be  to  augment  the  velocity  on  one  side,  and  to 
diminish  (and,  it  may  be,  to  reverse)  it  on  the  other.     Hence 


when  the  cylinder  moves  in  a  straight  line  with  constant  velocity, 
there  will  be  a  diminished  pressure  on  one  side,  and  an  increased 
pressure  on  the  other,  so  that  a  constraining  force  must  be  applied 
at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  motion. 
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The  figure  shews  the  lines  of  flow.  At  a  distance  from  the  origin  they 
approximate  to  the  form  of  concentric  circles,  the  disturbance  due  to  the 
cylinder  becoming  small  in  comparison  with  the  cyclic  motion.  When,  as  in 
the  case  represented,  ii>«c/2fra>  there  is  a  point  of  zero  velocity  in  the  fluid. 
The  stream-line  system  has  the  same  configuration  in  aU  cases,  the  only  efiect 
of  a  change  in  the  value  of  n  being  to  alter  the  scale,  relative  to  the  diameter 
of  the  cylinder. 

To  calculate  the  efiect  of  the  fluid  pressures  on  the  cylinder  when  moving 
in  any  manner  we  ¥^te 

^-?"'oo6(tf-x)-^tf. (i), 

where  x  ^  ^be  angle  which  the  direction  of  motion  makes  with  the  axis  of  a;. 
In  the  formula  for  the  pressure  [Art  68  (i)]  we  must  put,  for  r=a, 

'g=ajooe(tf-x)+«u|ain«»-x)-uoo6(tf-x)g  +  58in«>-x)g 

fin  /t 

=a^cos(^-x)+ail^sin(d-x)  +  tt«cos2(^-x)-2^tt8in(d-x)...(ii), 

and  i^^^i^'+^^^^n  +  a^'^^^C^-x) i^)' 

The  resultant  force  on  the  cylinder  is  foimd  to  be  made  up  of  a  component 

-"^-m (*')' 

in  the  direction  of  motion,  and  a  component 

ivu-m'u^ (v), 

at  right  angles,  where  m'^irpa^  as  before.  Hence  if  P,  Q  denote  the 
components  of  the  extraneous  forces,  if  any,  in  the  directions  of  the  tangent 
and  the  normal  to  the  path,  respectively,  the  equations  of  motion  of  the 
cylinder  are 

(m^mO  J=P, 

^  ^ (vi). 

(m+m')  u  ^  =  lepu  +  g 

If  there  be  no  extraneous  forces,  u  is  constant,  and  writing  dxidt=XL/Ry 
where  R  is  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  path,  we  find 

/2=(m+m')n/icp (vii). 

The  path  is  therefore  a  circle,  described  in  the  direction  of  the  cyclic  motion*. 

*  Loid  Bayleigh,  "On  the  Irregular  Flight  of  a  Tennis  Ball,"  Mess,  of  Math,, 
t.  vu.  (1878);  GreenhiU,  ilnd,,  t.  ix.,  p.  113  (1880). 
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07=     .J±  +  f} ("")• 


If  X,  7  be  the  rectangular  co-ordinates  of  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  the 
equations  (vi)  are  equivalent  to 

(m+m')x — icpy+T 
(m+m' 

where  JT,  Y  are  the  comi)ouents  of  the  extraneouit  forces.  To  find  the  efiect 
of  a  constant  force,  we  may  put 

-r=(m+m')5r',        r=0 (ix). 

The  solution  then  is 

X  =  O-|-OC0fl(»l<  +  €), 

V  W' 

y=/3+^^+a8in(»i+e) 
n  ' 

provided  n=:jcp/(m+m') (xi). 

This  shews  that  the  path  is  a  trochoid,  described  with  a  mean  velocity  ^/n 
perpendicular  to  x*.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  cylinder  has  on  the  whole 
no  progressive  motion  in  the  direction  of  the  extraneous  force. 

70.  The  formula  (1)  of  Art.  67,  as  amended  by  the  addition  of 
the  term  A  log  z,  may  readily  be  generalized  so  as  to  apply  to  any 
case  of  irrotational  motion  in  a  region  with  circular  boundaries, 
one  of  which  encloses  all  the  rest.  In  fact,  corresponding  to  each 
internal  boundary  we  have  a  series  of  the  form 

where  c,  =  a  +  ib  say,  refers  to  the  centre,  and  the  coefficients 
A,  Ai,  Ai,  ...  are  in  general  complex  quantities.  The  difficulty 
however  of  determining  these  coefficients  so  as  to  satisfy  given 
boundary  conditions  is  now  so  great  as  to  render  this  method  of 
very  limited  application. 

Indeed  the  determination  of  the  irrotational  motion  of  a  liquid 
subject  to  given  boundary  conditions  is  a  problem  whose  exact 
solution  can  be  effected  by  direct  processes  in  only  a  very  few 
cases"f-.     Most  of  the  cases  for  which  we  know  the  solution  have 

*  GreenhiU,  l,c. 

t  A  very  powerful  method  of  transformation,  applicable  to  cases  where  the 
boandaries  of  the  fluid  consist  of  fixed  plane  walls,  has  however  been  deve- 
loped by  Sohwarz  ("Ueber  einige  Abbildungsaafgaben,"  CreUe^  t.  Ixx.,  Gesam- 
meUe  Abhandlungen,  Berlin,  1890,  t.  ii.,  p.  65),  Gbristoffel  (**  Sol  problema  deUe 
temperature  stazionarie  e  la  rappresentazione  di  una  data  supeifioie,"  Annali  di 
Matematica^  Bene  n.,  t.  i.,  p.  89),  and  Kirchho£f  (**Zar  Theorie  des  Conden- 
sators,"  Berl.  MonaUher.,  Maroh  15,  1877;  Oes,  Abh.,  p.  101).  Many  of  the 
solutions  which  can  be  thus  obtained  are  of  great  interest  in  the  mathematically 
cognate  subjects  of  Eleotrostatios,  Heat-Conduotion,  <S:o.  See  for  example,  J.  J. 
Thomson,  Recent  Researches  in  Electricity  and  Magnetism^  Oxford,  1893,  c.  iii. 
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been  obtained  by  an  inverse  process ;  viz.  instead  of  trying  to  find 
a  solution  of  the  equation  V«0  =  0  or  V*^  =  0,  satisfying  given 
boundary  conditions,  we  take  some  known  solution  of  the  differen- 
tial equations  and  enquire  what  boundary  conditions  it  can  be 
made  to  satisfy.  Examples  of  this  method  have  already  been 
given  in  Arts.  63,  64,  and  we  may  carry  it  further  in  the  following 
two  important  cases  of  the  general  problem  in  two  dimensions. 

71.  Case  I.  The  boundary  of  the  fluid  consists  of  a  rigid 
cylindrical  suifeu^  which  is  in  motion  with  velocity  u  in  a 
direction  perpendicular  to  its  length. 

Let  us  take  as  axis  of  x  the  direction  of  this  velocity  a,  and 
let  Sff  be  an  element  of  the  section  of  the  surface  by  the  plane  xy. 

Then  at  all  points  of  this  section  the  velocity  of  the  fluid  in 
the  direction  of  the  normal,  which  is  denoted  by  d^^/ds,  must  be 
equal  to  the  velocity  of  the  boundary  normal  to  itself,  or  —  udy/ds. 
Integrating  along  the  section,  we  have 

-^  :^  —  uy  +  const. (1). 

If  we  take  any  admissible  form  of  y^,  this  equation  defines  a 
system  of  curves  each  of  which  would  by  its  motion  parallel  to 
X  give  rise  to  the  stream-lines  -^  =  const.  *  We  give  a  few 
examples. 

1®.  If  we  choose  for  y^  the  form  -uy,  (I)  is  satisfied 
identically  for  all  forms  of  the  boundary.  Hence  the  fluid 
contained  within  a*  cylinder  of  any  shape  which  has  a  motion 
of  translation  only  may  move  as  a  solid  body.  If,  further,  the 
cylindrical  space  occupied  by  the  fluid  be  simply-connected,  this  is 
the  only  kind  of  motion  possible.  This  is  otherwise  evident  from 
Art.  40 ;  for  the  motion  of  the  fluid  and  the  solid  as  one  mass 
evidently  satisfies  all  the  conditions,  and  is  therefore  the  only 
solution  which  the  problem  admits  of. 

2**.     Let  yjr  =  A/r  .81X10;  then  (1)  becomes 

A 


r 


sin  ^  =  — ur  sin  ^  +  const (2). 


In  this  sjrstem  of  curves  is  included  a  circle  of  radius  a,  provided 

*  CI   Bankine,  "On  Plane  Water-Lines  in  Two  Dimensions,*'  Phil.  Traiu., 
1864,  where  the  method  is  applied  to  obtain  carves  resembling  the  lines  of  ships. 
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A/a  =  — Via.  Hence  the  motion  produced  in  an  infinite  mass  of 
liquid  by  a  circular  cylinder  moving  through  it  with  velocity  tt 
perpendicular  to  its  length,  is  given  by 

^  =  -^*8in<? (3). 

which  agrees  with  Art.  68. 

3®.     Let  us  introduce  the  elliptic  co-ordinates  f,  tf,  connected 
with  X,  y  by  the  relation 

a?  +  iy  =  CC08h(f +  ii7) (4), 

or  a?  =  c  cosh  f  cos  17, 1  ,^. 

y  =  csinhf  sini;  j  ' 

(cf.  Art.  66),  where  {  may  be  supposed  to  range  from  0  to  00 ,  and 
17  from  0  to  27r.    If  we  now  put 

^  +  i^  =  (7ir«+*»> (6), 

where  C  is  some  real  constant,  we  have 

^  =  -(76"*  sin  1; (7), 

so  that  (1)  becomes 

Cer^ sin  17  =  uc sinh  f  sini;  +  const. 
In  this  system  of  curves  is  included  the  ellipse  whose  parameter 
f 0  is  determined  by 

Cfe"^«  =  ucsinhfo« 
If  a,  6  be  the  semi-axes  of  this  ellipse  we  have 

a  =  ccosh{o>    6  =  0  sinh  foi 

so  that  C  = r -  uft  I r)  . 

a  — 0  \a  — 6/ 

Hence  the  formula 


t  =  -u6(^^)*«-*8mi, (8) 


gives  the  motion  of  an  infinite  mass  of  liquid  produced  by  an 
elliptic  cylinder  of  semi-axes  a,  6,  moving  parallel  to  the  greater 
axis  with  velocity  u. 

That  the  above  formulae  make  the  velocity  zero  at  infinity 
appears  from  the  consideration  that,  when  {  is  large,  tx  and  hy 
are  of  the  same  order  as  e^h^  or  e^&7,  so  that  d^jdx,  ch^/dy  are  of 
the  order  e"*^  or  l/r",  ultimately,  where  r  denotes  the  distance  of 
any  point  from  the  axis  of  the  cylinder. 

If  the  motion  of  the  cylinder  were  parallel  to  the  minor  axis 
the  formula  would  be 
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(9). 


The  stream-lines  are  in  each  case  the  same  for  all  confocal 

elliptic  forms  of  the  cylinder,  so  that  the  formulsB  hold  even  when 

the  section  reduces  to  the  straight  line  joining  the  foci.     In  this 

case  (9)  becomes 

'^  =  vce""*cosi; (10), 

which  would  give  the   motion  produced  by  an   infinitely  long 
lamina  of  breadth  2c  moving  '  broadside  on '  in  an  infinite  mass  of 


liquid.  Since  however  this  solution  makes  the  velocity  infinite  at 
the  edges,  it  is  subject  to  the  practical  limitation  already  indicated 
in  several  instances*. 

*  ThiB  inTesiigfttion  was  given  in  the  Quart,  Joum.  of  Math.^  t.  ziv.  (1875). 
Besolts  equivalent  to  (8),  (9)  had  however  been  obtained,  in  a  different  manner,  by 
Beltrami,  **  Sai  prinoipii  fondamentali  deU'  idrodinamica  razionale,"  Mem,  delV 
Aeead.  delle  Seienze  di  Bologna^  1878,  p.  394. 
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The  kinetic  energy  of  the  fluid  is  given  by 

=  7rp6V (11), 

where  h  is  the  half-breadth  of  the  cylinder  perpendicular  to  the 
direction  of  motion. 

If  the  units  of  length  and  time  be  properly  chosen  we  may  write 

whence  ^=*OVV+0'     ^=^0"^4lr«)' 

These  formul83  are  convenient  for  tracing  the  curves  <^= const.,  ^= const., 

which  are  figured  on  the  preceding  page. 

By  superposition  of  the  results  (8)  and  (9)  we  obtain,  for  the  case  of  an 
elliptic  cylinder  having  a  motion  of  translation  whose  components  are  n,  y, 

^=-f  ~3a)  «~^ ('l^ sin ly - va cos ly) (i). 

To  find  the  motion  relative  to  the  cylinder  we  must  add  to  this  the  expression 

Tl^-VJ?=c(usinhf  sini;  — vcoshf  COB17) (ii). 

For  example,  the  stream-function  for  a  current  impinging  at  an  angle  of  45° 
on  a  plane  lamina  whose  edges  are  at  :r=  ±c  is 

V'=-j2S'o<Jsinhf  (cosiy-sini;) (iii), 

where  q^  is  the  velocity  at  infinity.    This  immediately  verifies,  for  it  makes 
^=0  for  f =0,  and  gives 

for  £=00.    The  stream-lines  for  this  case  are  shewn  in  the  annexed  figure 


(turned  through  45°  for  convenience).    This  will  serve  to  illustrate  some 
results  to  be  obtained  later  in  Chap,  vi, 
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If  we  trace  the  course  of  the  stream-line  ^  =  0  from  <^=+ao  to^=-ao, 
we  find  that  it  consists  in  the  first  x)lace  of  the  hyperbolic  arc  rj—^ir,  meeting 
the  lamina  at  right  angles ;  it  then  divides  into  two  portions,  following  the 
faces  of  the  lamina,  which  finally  re-unite  and  are  continued  as  the  hyperbolic 
arc  i;=|ir.  The  points  where  the  hyperbolic  arcs  abut  on  the  lamina  are 
points  of  zero  velocity,  and  therefore  of  maximum  pressure.  It  is  plain  that  the 
fluid  pressures  on  the  lamina  are  equivalent  to  a  couple  tending  to  set  it  broad- 
side on  to  the  stream ;  and  it  is  easily  found  that  the  moment  of  this  couple, 
per  unit  length,  is  in-p^o^c*.    Compare  Art.  121. 

72.  Case  II.  The  boundary  of  the  fluid  consists  of  a  rigid 
cylindrical  surface  rotating  with  angular  velocity  a>  about  an  axis 
parallel  to  its  length. 

Taking  the  origin  in  the  axis  of  rotation,  and  the  axes  of  x,  y 
in  a  perpendicular  plane,  then,  with  the  same  notation  as  before, 
d^p'/ds  will  be  equal  to  the  normal  component  of  the  velocity  of  the 
boundary,  or 

d'^  _       ^^ 
ds  da' 

if  r  denote  the  radius  vector  from  the  origin.  Integrating  we 
have,  at  all  points  of  the  boundary, 

-^  =  Jwr*  +  const (1). 

If  we  assume  any  possible  form  of  '^,  this  will  give  us  the 
equation  of  a  series  of  curves,  each  of  which  would,  by  rotation 
round  the  origin,  produce  the  system  of  stream-lines  determined 
by  ^. 

As  examples  we  may  take  the  following : 

1^    If  we  assume 

1^  =  ilr»  cos  2^  =  il  («« -  y«) (2), 

the  equation  (1)  becomes 

(ia>-il)aJ»  +  (ia>  +  il)y«=C, 

which,  for  any  given  value  of  A,  represents  a  system  of  similar 
conies.     That  this  system  may  include  the  ellipse 


we  must  have  (Jcd  —  il)  a*  =  (Ja>  +  il)6*, 

^      a*  +  6' 


Hence 


f  =  h>~^{<^-f)  ■- (3). 
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gives  the  motion  of  a  liquid  contained  within  a  hollow  elliptic 
cylinder  whose  semi-axes  are  a,  6,  produced  by  the  rotation  of  the 
cylinder  about  its  axis  with  angular  velocity  cd.  The  aiTangement 
of  the  stream-lines  y^  =  const,  is  given  in  the  figure  on  p.  99. 

The  corresponding  formula  for  ^  is 

*=-^-srr6.-^ w. 

The  kinetic  energy  of  the  fluid,  per  unit  length  of  the  cyliuder, 
is  given  by 

This  is  less  than  if  the  fluid  were  to  rotate  with  the  boundary,  as 
one  rigid  mass,  in  the  ratio  of 


U'  +  by 


to  unity.    We  have  here  an  illustration  of  Lord  Kelvin's  minimum 
theorem,  proved  in  Art.  45. 

2^     Let  us  assume 

^  =  u4r»cos 3^  =  il  (a^-3a^). 
The  equation  (1)  of  the  boundary  then  becomes 

il(a^-3a;y»)-io)(aj»  +  y«)  =  (7  (6). 

We  may  choose  the  constants  so  that  the  straight  line  x  =  a  shall 
form  part  of  the  boundary.     The  conditions  for  this  are 

ila»  -  Ja>a*  =  C,     SAa  +  ^cd  =  0. 

Substituting  the  values  o{  A,  C  hence  derived  in  (6),  we  have 

ic»-  a^-Sajy*  +  3a  (a:«  -a*  +  y*)  =  0. 

Dividing  out  by  a?  —  a,  we  get 

a:*  +  4aar  +  4a"  =  3y«, 

or  ar  +  2a  =  ±  V3  •  y« 

The  rest  of  the  boundary  consists  therefore  of  two  straight  lines 
passing  through  the  point  (—  2a,  0),  and  inclined  at  angles  of  30*" 
to  the  axis  of  x. 
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We  have  thus  obtained  the  formulae  for  the  motion  of  the 
fluid  contained  within  a  vessel  in  the  form  of  an  equilateral  prism, 
when  the  latter  is  rotating  with  angular  velocity  a>  about  an  axis 
parallel  to  its  length  and  passing  through  the  centre  of  its  section  ; 
viz.  we  have 

-^  =  —  J  - 1**  cos  3^,     ^  =  i  -  ^  sin  Sd (7), 

Of  Cb 

where  2  *JZa  is  the  length  of  a  side  of  the  prism. 

Tbe  problem  of  fluid  motion  in  a  rotating  cylindrical  case  is  to  a  certain 
extent  mathematically  identical  with  that  of  the  torsion  of  a  uniform  rod  or 
bar*.  The  above  examples  are  mere  adaptations  of  two  of  de  Saint- Yenant's 
solutions  of  the  latter  problem. 

3^.  In  the  case  of  a  liquid  contained  in  a  rotating  cylinder 
whose  section  is  a  circular  sector  of  radius  a  and  angle  2a,  the 
aids  of  rotation  passing  through  the  centre,  we  may  assume 

^  =  *^^^^^  +  ^^*»-^naj  cos(2n+l)2^...(8), 

the  middle  radius  being  taken  as  initial  line.     For  this  makes 

-^  =  \wT^  for  tf  =  ±  a,  and  the  constants  A^n-^-i  can  be  determined 

by  Fourier's  method  so  as  to  make  -^  =  ^©a*  for  r^a.    We 

find 

1 2  1  ] 

■  (2n  + 1)  7r  -  4a     (2n  -f  1)  ^r  "*"  (2w  +  1)  ?r  +  4aj 

(9). 


il2n+l  =  (-)**+'««" 


The  conjugate  expression  for  ^  is 

<^  =  -  |fi,r»  ^^^"2^  -  2il2„+i  (^- j  sm  (2n  +  1)2^..  .(10)t, 

where  il2n+i  bas  the  value  (9). 
The  kinetic  energy  is  given  by 

27= -p|<^^^cfo  = -2^0)  J*<^«rdr (11), 

*  See  Thomson  and  Tait,  Natural  Philosophy,  Art.  704,  et  teq. 

t  This  problem  was  first  solved  by  Stokes,  "On  the  Critical  Values  of  the 
Sums  of  Periodic  Series,"  Camh,  Trans,,  t.  viii.  (1847),  Math,  and  Pkys.  Papers,  t.  i., 
p.  805.  See  also  papers  by  Hicks  and  Greenhill,  Mess,  of  Math.,  t.  viii.,  pp.  42, 89, 
and  t.  z.,  p.  88. 

L.  7 
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where  0.  denotes  the  value  of  ^  for  0 « a,  the  value  of  d^jdn 
being  zero  over  the  circular  part  of  the  boundary. 

The  case  of  the  semicircle  a  —  ^tt  will  be  of  use  to  us  later. 
We  then  have 

^^^'^-"^''^{^i-^i^^^ (12). 

and  therefore 


Hence* 

2r=i7r/H»^*  l\  -  i)  =  -SlOea*  X  i^rpwW    (13). 

This  is  less  than  if  the  fluid  were  solidified,  in  the  ratio  of  *6212 
to  1.    See  Art.  45. 

4^    With   the  same  notation  of  elliptic  coordinates  as  in 
Art  71,  3^,  let  us  assume 

<^H-ti^  =  0te-2<^+*'> (14). 

Since  a;"  +  y*  =  J^c*  (cosh  2f  +  cos  2i;), 

the  equation  (1)  becomes 

Cer^  cos  217  —  Jwc"  (cosh  2f  +  cos  217)  =  const. 

This  system  of  curves  includes  the  ellipse  whose  parameter 
is  fo>  provided 

Oe-«ft»  -  Jc»c«  =  0, 

or,  using  the  values  of  a,  6  already  given, 

(7=iai(a  +  6)>, 

so  that 


i|r«Jai(a  +  6)«fl-«cos2i;,  | 

<^  =  i«(a  +  6)>6-«8in2i;.  J   


At  a  great  distance  from  the  origin  the  velocity  is  of  the 
order  I/?-*. 

*  GreenhiU,  {.  e. 
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The  above  formulae  therefore  give  the  motion  of  an  infinite 
mass  of  liquid,  otherwise  at  rest,  produced  by  the  rotation  of 
an  elliptic  cylinder  about  its  axis  with  angular  velocity  co*.  The 
diagram  shews  the  stream-lines  both  inside  and  outside  a  rigid 
elliptical  cylindrical  case  rotating  about  its  axis. 


The  kinetic  energy  of  the  external  fluid  is  given  by 

2T  =  iirpd" .  a>* (16). 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  is  the  same  for  all  confocal  elliptic 
forms  of  the  section  of  the  cylinder. 

CfOmbining  these  results  with  those  of  Art&  66,  71  we  find  that  if  an  elliptic 
cylinder  be  moving  with  velocities  n,  y  parallel  to  the  principal  axes  of  its 
cross-section,  and  rotating  with  angular  velocity  «,  and  if  (further)  the  fluid 
be  circulating  irrotationidly  round  it,  the  cyclic  constant  being  jc,  then  the 
stream-fimction  relative  to  the  aforesaid  axes  is 

^B  -  a/(~3&)  *"*  (ubeanff  va  cos j;)+i«  (a  +  6)*e"'^cos  2j7+~  f. 

*  Quart.  Joum.  Math,,  %,  ziv.  (1875) ;  see  also  Beltrami,  L  e.  ante  p.  98. 

•  V  *-  J      ^     J 
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Discontinuous  Motions. 

73.  We  have,  in  the  preceding  pages,  had  several  instances  of 
the  flow  of  a  liquid  round  a  sharp  projecting  edge,  and  it  appeared 
in  each  case  that  the  velocity  there  was  infinite.  This  is  indeed  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  assumed  irrotational  character  of  the 
motion,  whether  the  fluid  be  incompressible  or  not,  as  may  be 
seen  by  considering  the  configuration  of  the  equipotential  surfaces 
(which  meet  the  boundary  at  right  angles)  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood. 

The  occurrence  of  infinite  values  of  the  velocity  may  be 
avoided  by  supposing  the  edge  to  be  slightly  rounded,  but  even 
then  the  velocity  near  the  edge  will  much  exceed  that  which 
obtains  at  a  distance  great  in  comparison  with  the  radius  of 
curvature. 

In  order  that  the  motion  of  a  fluid  may  conform  to  such 
conditions,  it  is  necessary  that  the  pressure  at  a  distance  should 
greatly  exceed  that  at  the  edge.  This  excess  of  pressure  is 
demanded  by  the  inertia  of  the  fluid,  which  cannot  be  guided, 
roimd  a  sharp  curve,  in  opposition  to  centrifugal  force,  except  by 
a  distribution  of  pressure  increasing  with  a  very  rapid  gradient 
outwards. 

Hence  unless  the  pressure  at  a  distance  be  very  great,  the 
maintenance  of  the  motion  in  question  would  require  a  negative 
pressure  at  the  corner,  such  as  fluids  under  ordinary  conditions 
are  unable  to  sustain. 

To  put  the  matter  in  as  definite  a  form  as  possible,  let  us 
imagine  the  Mowing  case.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  straight  tube, 
whose  length  is  large  compared  with  the  diameter,  is  fixed  in  the 
middle  of  a  large  closed  vessel  filled  with  Motionless  liquid,  and 
that  this  tube  contains,  at  a  distance  from  the  ends,  a  sliding 
plug,  or  piston,  P,  which  can  be  moved  in  any  required  manner  by 
extraneous  forces  applied  to  it.  The  thickness  of  the  walls  of 
the  tube  is  supposed  to  be  small  in  comparison  with  the  diameter; 
and  the  edges,  at  the  two  ends,  to  be  rounded  off,  so  that  there  are 
no  sharp  angles.  Let  us  further  suppose  that  at  some  point  of  the 
walls  of  the  vessel  there  is  a  lateral  tube,  with  a  piston  Q,  by 
means  of  which  the  pressure  in  the  interior  can  be  adjusted  at  will. 
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Everything  being  at  rest  to  begin  with,  let  a  slowly  increasing 
velocity  be  communicated  to  the  plug  P,  so  that  (for  simplicity) 
the  motion  at  any  instant  may  be  regarded  as  approximately 


.  steady.  At  first,  provided  a  suflScient  force  be  applied  to  Q,  a 
continuous  motion  of  the  kind  indicated  in  the  diagram  on  p.  83 
will  be  produced  in  the  fluid,  there  being  in  fact  only  one  type  of 
motion  consistent  with  the  conditions  of  the  question.  As  the 
acceleration  of  the  piston  P  proceeds,  the  pressure  on  Q  may 
become  enormous,  even  with  very  moderate  velocities  of  P,  and  if 
Q  be  allowed  to  yield,  an  annular  cavity  will  be  formed  at  each  end 
of  the  tube. 

The  further  course  of  the  motion  in  such  a  case  has  not 
yet  been  worked  out  from  a  theoretical  stand-point.  In  actual 
liquids  the  problem  is  modified  by  viscosity,  which  prevents  any 
slipping  of  the  fluid  immediately  in  contact  with  the  tube,  and 
must  further  exercise  a  considerable  influence  on  such  rapid 
differential  motions  of  the  fluid  as  are  here  in  question. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  observed  motions  of  fluids  are  often 
found  to  deviate  very  widely  from  the  types  shewn  in  our  dia- 
grams. In  such  a  case  as  we  have  just  described,  the  fluid  issuing 
from  the  mouth  of  the  tube  does  not  immediately  spread  out  in 
all  directions,  but  forms,  at  all  events  for  some  distance,  a  more  or 
less  compact  stream,  bounded  on  all  sides  by  fluid  nearly  at  rest. 
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A  familiar  instance  is  the  smoke-laden  stream  of  gas  issuing  from 
a  chimney. 

74.  Leaving  aside  the  question  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
motion  is  established,  von  Helmholtz*  and  Eirchhofff  have 
endeavoured  to  construct  types  of  steady  motion  of  a  frictionless 
liquid,  in  two  dimensions,  which  shall  resemble  more  closely  what 
is  observed  in  such  cases  as  we  have  referred  to.  In  the  problems 
to  be  considered,  there  is  either  a  free  surface  or  (what  comes  to 
the  same  thing)  a  surface  of  discontinuity  along  which  the  moving 
liquid  is  in  contact  with  other  fluid  at  rest.  In  either  case,  the 
physical  condition  to  be  satisfied  at  this  surface  is  that  the 
pressure  must  be  the  same  at  all  points  of  it;  this  implies,  in 
virtue  of  the  steady  motion,  and  in  the  absence  of  extraneous 
forces,  that  the  velocity  must  also  be  uniform  along  this  surface. 

The  most  general  method  we  possess  of  treating  problems  of 
this  class  is  based  on  the  properties  of  the  function  ^  introduced 
in  Art.  65.  In  the  cases  we  shall  discuss,  the  moving  fluid  is 
supposed  bounded  by  stream-lines  which  consist  partly  of  straight 
walls,  and  partly  of  lines  along  which  the  resultant  velocity  (q) 
is  constant.  For  convenience,  we  may  in  the  first  instance  suppose 
the  units  of  length  and  time  to  be  so  adjusted  that  this  constant 
velocity  is  equal  to  unity.  Then  in  the  plane  of  the  function 
f  the  lines  for  which  q  =  l  are  represented  by  arcs  of  a  circle 
of  unit  radius,  having  the  origin  as  centre,  and  the  straight 
walls  (since  the  direction  of  the  flow  along  each  is  constant)  by 
radial  lines  drawn  outwards  from  the  circumference.  The  points 
where  these  lines  meet  the  circle  correspond  to  the  points  where 
the  bounding  stream-lines  change  their  character. 

Consider,  next,  the  function  log  (f.  In  the  plane  of  this 
function  the  circular  arcs  for  which  q  =  l  become  transformed  into 
portions  of  the  imaginary  axis,  and  the  radial  lines  into  lines 
parallel  to  the  real  axis.  It  remains  then  to  frame  an  assumption 
of  the  form 

log  ?=/(«;) 

such  that  the  now  rectilinear  boundaries  shall  correspond,  in  the 

*  {.  e.  ante  p.  24. 

t  **  Zor  Theorie  freier  FliisBigkeitsstrahlen,"  CrelU,  t.  Izx.  (1869),  Get.  Abh., 
p.  416;  see  also  Mechanikt  co.  xxi.,  xzii  Considerable  additions  to  the  subject 
have  been  recently  made  by  Miohell,  "  On  the  Theory  of  Free  Stream  Lines," 
Phil,  TraiM.,  A.,  1890. 
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plane  of  w,  to  straight  lines  -^  =  constant.  There  are  further 
conditions  of  correspondence  between  special  points,  one  on  the 
boundary,  and  one  in  the  interior,  of  each  area,  which  render  the 
problem  determinate.  These  will  be  specified,  so  far  as  is  neces- 
sary, as  occasion  arises.  The  problem  thus  presented  is  a  particular 
case  of  that  solved  by  Schwarz,  in  the  paper  already  cited.  His 
method  consists  in  the  conformal  representation  of  each  area  in 
turn  on  a  half-plane*;  we  shall  find  that,  in  such  simple  cases  as 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  consider,  this  can  be  effected  by  the 
successive  use  of  transformations  already  studied,  and  figured,  in 
these  pages. 

When  the  correspondence  between  the  planes  of  ^  and  w  haa 
been  established,  the  connection  between  z  and  w  is  to  be  found, 
by  integration,  from  the  relation  dz/dw  =  —  (^  The  arbitrary  con- 
stant which  appears  in  the  result  is  due  to  the  arbitrary  position 
of  the  origin  in  the  plane  of  z. 

76.  We  take  first  the  case  of  fluid  escaping  from  a  large 
vessel  by  a  straight  canal  projecting  inwardsf.  This  is  the  two- 
dimensional  form  of  Borda's  mouthpiece,  referred  to  in  Art.  25. 
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The  figure  shews  the  forms  of  the  boundaries  in  the  pleuies  of 

*  See  Fonfyth,  Theory  ofFunetums,  c.  xz. 

t  This  problem  was  first  solved  by  von  Helmholtz,  I.  c.  ante  p.  24. 
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Zf  (f,  w,  and  of  two  subsidiary  variables  z^,  z^^.  A  reference  to 
the  diagram  on  p.  77  will  shew  that  the  relation 

2ri  =  a?i-fiyi  clogs' (1) 

transforms  the  boundaries  in  the  plane  of  ^  into  the  axis  of  x^ 

from  (x  ,  0)  to  the  origin,  the  axis  of  yi  from  the  origin  to  (0,  —  27r), 

and  the  line  yi  =  -  27r  from  (0,  -  27r)  to  (oo ,  -  27r),  respectively. 

If  we  now  put 

;gj  =  a?j  +  iyj  =  cosh  \z^ (2), 

these  boundaries  become  the  portions  of  the  axis  of  x^  for  which 
«,  >  1,  1  >  a?,  >  —  1,  and  ajj  <  —  1,  respectively ;  see  Art.  66,  1°.  It 
remains  to  transform  the  figure  so  that  the  positive  and  negative 
portions  of  the  axis  of  x^  shall  correspond  respectively  to  the  two 
bounding  stream-lines,  and  that  the  point  2^,  =  0  (marked  /  in  the 
figure)  shall  correspond  to  «^  =  —  oo  .  All  these  conditions  are  satis- 
fied by  the  assumption 

w^logz^ (8), 

(see  Art.  62),  provided  the  two  bounding  stream-lines  be  taken 
to  be  -^  =  0,  -^  =  —  TT  respectively.  In  other  words  the  final 
breadth  of  the  stream  (where  ^  =  1)  is  taken  to  be  equal  to  ir. 
This  is  equivalent  to  imposing  a  further  relation  between  the  units 
of  length  and  time,  in  addition  to  that  already  adopted  in  Art.  74, 
so  that  these  units  are  now,  in  any  given  case,  determinate.  An 
arbitrary  constant  might  be  added  to  (3);  the  equation,  as  it 
stands,  makes  the  edge  A  of  the  canal  correspond  to  w  =  0. 

Eliminating  z^,  z^y  we  get  f*  +  f"*  =  2e*^,  whence,  finally, 

f=- 1  +  2^-1- 2^  (e^^-1)* (4). 

The  free  portion  of  the  stream-line  -^=0  is  that  forwhichf  is  complex 
and  therefore  0  <  0.  To  trace  its  form  we  remark  that  along  it  we 
have  -  d^Jds  =  5=1,  and  therefore  if)-—s,  the  arc  being  measured 
from  the  edge  of  the  canal.     Also  f  =  dxjds  +  idy/ds.     Hence 

dx/ds  =  -  1  -f  2e-",     dy/d-8  =  -  26-*  (1  -  e"^)^ (5), 

or,  integrating, 

x^l-s-er^,   y  =  -  Jtt  +  e-'(l  -«"")*+  sin-^e-'...  (6), 
the  constants  of  integration  being  so  chosen  as  to  make  the  origin 
of  (xy  y)  coincide  with  the  point  A  of  the  first  figure.     For  5  =  00 , 

*  The  heavy  lines  represent  rigid  boundaries,  and  the  fine  continuous  lines  the 
free  surfaces.  Corresponding  points  in  the  various  figures  are  indicated  by  the 
same  letters. 
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we  have  y  =  —  Jtt,  which  shews  that,  on  our  scale,  the  total  breadth 
of  the  canal  is  27r.  The  coefficient  of  contraction  is  therefore  |, 
in  accordance  with  Borda's  theory. 

If  we  put  dxjds  =  cos  0,  and  therefore  8  =  log  sec  ^0,  we  get 

a?  =  sin*  i^  -  log  sec  i^ ,     y  =  -i^  +  isind (7), 

by  means  of  which  the  curve  in  question  is  easily  traced. 


Line  of  Symmetry. 

76.  The  solution  for  the  case  of  fluid  issuing  from  a  large 
vessel  by  an  aperture  in  a  plane  wall  is  analytically  very  similar. 
The  successive  steps  of  the  transformation,  viz. 

-8^1  =  log  f,     z^^coshzi,     ti;  =  log£r, (1), 
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are  suflBciently  illustrated  by  the  figures.     We  thus  get 

or  C  =  6«'+ («*»-!)* (2). 

For  the  fi"ee  stream-line  starting  from  the  edge  A  of  the  aperture 
we  have  -^  =  0,  ^  <  0,  whence 

da!/d8  =  e-',    dy/(fa  =  - (1  -  «->•)* (3), 

or  ^=1-6-    y  =  (l-e--)*-ilogi±-|}^>J (4)*, 

the  origin  being  taken  at  the  point  A.    If  we  put  dx/ds^  cos  0, 
these  may  be  written 

a?  =  2  sin"  ^0,    y  =  sin  d  —  log  tan  (i  ^  +  i  d) (5). 


Line  of  Symmetry. 


When  «  =  00 ,  we  have  a?  =  1 ;  and  therefore,  since  on  our  scale 
the  final  breadth  of  the  stream  is  tt,  the  total  width  of  the  aperture 
is  represented  by  tt-I-  2;  t.e.  the  coefficient  of  contraction  is 

7r/(7r  +  2),  =-611. 


*  This  eiample  was  given  by  Eirohho£F  ({.  c),  and  diseussed  more  faUy  by  Lord 
Rayleigh,  *'  Notes  on  Hydrodynamica,'*  Phil.  Mag.,  December  1S76. 
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77.  The  next  example  is  of  importance  in  the  theory  of  the 
resistance  of  fluids.  We  suppose  that  a  steady  stream  impinges 
directly  on  a  fixed  plane  lamina,  behind  which  is  a  region  of  dead 
water  bounded  on  each  side  by  a  surface  of  discontinuity. 

The  middle  stream-line,  after  meeting  the  lamina  at  right 
angles,  branches  off  into  two  parts,  which  follow  the  lamina  to  the 
edges,  and  thence  the  surfaces  of  discontinuity.  Let  this  be  the 
line  -^^0,  and  let  us  further  suppose  that  at  the  point  of 
divergence  we  have  ^  =  0.  The  forms  of  the  boundaries  in  the 
planes  of  z,  ^,  w  are  shewn  in  the  figures.     The  region  occupied 


A      c\        A 


^1   ) 


.(1), 


by  the  moving  fluid  corresponds  to  the  whole  of  the  plane  of 
w,  which  must  be  regarded  however  as  bounded  internally  by 
the  two  sides  of  the  line  -^  =  0,  ^  <  0. 

Ab  in  Art.  76,  the  transformations 

^i  =  log  ?, 
Zi  =  cosh 

give  us  as  boundaries  the  segments  of  the  axis  ys  =  0  made  by  the 
points  A?9=  ±  1.    The  further  assumption 

^.  =  -V (2), 

converts  these  into  segments  of  the  negative  portion  of  the  axis 
y»  =  0,  taken  twice.  The  boundaries  now  correspond  to  those  of 
the  plane  w,  except  that  to  t&  =  0  corresponds  ^^,  =  00,  and  con- 
versely.   The  transformation  is  therefore  completed  by  putting 


w  =  z^ 


— 1 


(3). 


Hence,  finally, 


H-'M-i-^r <^^ 
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For  ^  =  0,  and  0>^>  —  l,^is  real ;  this  corresponds  to  the  portion 
CA  of  the  stream-line.  To  find  the  breadth  I  of  the  lamina  on 
the  scale  of  our  formulas,  we  have,  putting  ^  =  -  ^', 

For  the  free  portion  A I  of  the  stream-line,  we  have  ^  <  —  1,  and 
therefore,  putting  ^  =  —  1  —  «, 

^  _  _  J ^ « .  f-±y         m 

Hence,  taking  the  origin  at  the  centre  of  the  lamina, 

x^^Tr  +  2{l+8%    y  =  {«(!+«)}* -log  {«*  +  (!  +  *>}, 

or,  putting  s  =  tan'  0, 

d?  =  Jtt  +  2  sec  tf,    y  =  tan  ^  sec  tf  -  log  tan  (Jtt  +  ^0) (7). 


Line  of  Symmetry. 


The  excess  of  pressure  at  any  point  on  the  anterior  face  of  the 
lamina  is,  by  Art.  24  (7), 

ya-^) (8). 

the  constant  being  chosen  so  as  to  make  this  vanish  at  the  surface 
of  discontinuity.     To  find  the  resulting  force  on  the  lamina  we 
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must  multiply  by  dx  and  integrate  between   the   proper  limits. 
Thus  since,  at  the  face  of  the  lamina, 

dx     1 


we  find 


1_  1       /I        \* 


d<f>' 


(9). 

This  result  has  been  obtained  on  the  supposition  of  special 
units  of  length  and  time,  or  (if  we  choose  so  to  regard  the  matter) 
of  a  special  value  (unity)  of  the  general  stream-velocity,  and  a 
special  value  (4  +  tt)  of  the  breadth  of  the  lamina.  It  is  evident 
from  Art.  24  (7),  and  from  the  obvious  geometrical  similarity  of 
the  motion  in  all  cases,  that  the  resultant  pressure  (Po,  say) 
will  vaiy  directly  as  the  square  of  the  general  velocity  of  the 
stream,  and  as  the  breadth  of  the  lamina,  so  that  for  an  arbitrary 
velocity  qo,  and  an  arbitrary  breadth  I,  the  above  result  becomes 


P.= 


or  'iMpq^H. 


.(io)». 


78.  If  the  stream  be  oblique  to  the  lamina,  making  an  angle  a, 
say,  with  its  plane,  the  problem  is  altered  in  the  manner  indicated 
in  the  figure& 


A' 


.      ? 


A' 


The  first  two  steps  of  the  transformation  are  the  same  as  before,  viz. 

«i=logf,        «2«ooshai; 

*  Kirohhofl,  2.  e.  ante  p.  102 ;  Lord  Bayleigh,  <*  On  Uie  Besistanoe  of  Flaids," 
PhU.  Mag.,  Dee.  1876. 
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and  we  note  that  for  the  point  /  which  represents  the  parts  of  the  stream-h'ne 
1^=0  for  which  ^=  +  oo ,  we  now  have 

The  remaining  step  is  then  giren  by 

(2,+C0fla)«=--, 

w 

leading  to 

f--««»+(-i)*+{((i)r««»y-4* «*• 

Along  the  surface  of  the  lamina  we  haveV^sQ  and  C  1^9  ^  ^^^  ^^^ 
corresponding  values  of  <f>  range  between  the  limits  given  by 


( 


-iy-ooea-±l. 


sin' a 


The  resultant  pressure  is  to  be  found  as  in  Art  77  from  the  formula 

T-  X  1  1  — /Scoso 

If  we  put  uji-^^^'^=-^ > 

'^  <^'*  0-cosa  ' 

the  limits  of  /3  are  ±1,  and  the  above  expression  becomes 

r  (i-/32)*rf/3=-^.p (ii). 

The  relation  between  x  and  fi  for  any  point  of  the  lamina  is  given  by 

-^  Al -/5co8a+8ina(l -/3«)»}<^ 
=5V[2^+(l-/5«)cosa+sina{i3(l-/S»)*+8in-»^}] (ui), 

SID    CI 

the  origin  being  chosen  so  that  a  shall  have  equal  and  opposite  values  when 

0s  ± ly  i. 0.  it  is  taken  at  the  centre  of  the  lamina.    The  breadth  is  therefore, 

on  the  scale  of  our  formulee, 

4+irsina  ,.  v 

—T-i (iv). 

sm*  a  ^ 

We  infer  from  (ii)  and  (iv)  that  the  resultant  pressure  (Pq)  on  a  lamina  of 
breadth  2,  inclined  at  an  angle  a  to  the  general  direction  of  a  stream  of 
velocity  go>  ^^  ^ 

n        IT  sin  a         „  ,  . 

^    4+irsma'^^" 

*  The  solution  was  carried  thus  for  by  Eirchhoff  {Crelle,  l,e,);  the  subflequent 
diflcnssion  is  taken  snbstantiftlly  from  the  paper  by  Lord  Bayleigh. 
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To  find  the  centre  of  pressure  we  take  moments  about  the  origin. 


111 


Thus 


2C08 

sin^« 


.p/'_^(l-i8«)*rfA 


the  remaining  terms  under  the  integral  sign  being  odd  functions  of  p  and 
therefore  contributing  nothing  to  the  final  result.  The  value  of  the  last 
integral  is  fir,  so  that  the  moment 


sin' a 


px 


3C0B< 

4  sin*  I 


The  first  factor  represents  the  total  pressure ;  the  abscissa  £•  of  the  centre  of 
pressure  is  therefore  given  by  the  second,  or  in  terms  of  the  breadth, 


i 


oosa 


4+irsina 


,1 


(vi). 


This  shews  that  the  point  in  question  is  on  the  up-stream  side  of  the 
centre.  Aa  a  decreases  from  ^  to  0,  ^  increases  from  0  to  ^^.  Hence  if 
the  lamina  be  free  to  turn  about  an  axis  in  its  plane  coincident  with  the 
medial  line,  or  parallel  to  this  line  at  a  distance  of  not  more  than  ^  of  the 
breadth,  the  stable  position  will  be  that  in  which  it  is  broadside  on  to  the 
stream. 

In  the  following  table,  derived  from  Lord  Rajleigh's  paper,  the  colunm  I 
gives  the  excess  of  pressure  on  the  anterior  face,  in  terms  of  its  value  when 
assO;  whilst  columns  II  and  III  give  respectively  the  distances  of  the  centre 
of  pressure,  and  of  the  point  where  the  stream  divides,  from  the  middle  point 
of  the  lamina,  expressed  as  fractions  of  the  total  breadth. 


a 

I 

II 

ni 

90' 

1-000 

•000 

•000 

70' 

•966 

•037 

•232 

60' 

•864 

•075 

•402 

30' 

•641 

•117 

•483 

20' 

•481 

•139 

•496 

10' 

•273 

•163 

•500 

The  results  contained  in  colunm  I  are  in  good  agreement  with  some 
experiments  by  Vince  (PhU,  TranB,  1798). 
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79.  An  interesting  variation  of  the  problem  of  Art.  77  has 
been  discussed  by  Bobyleff*.  A  stream  is  supposed  to  impinge 
symmetrically  on  a  bent  lamina  whose  section  consists  of  two 
equal  straight  lines  forming  an  angle. 

If  2a  be  the  angle,  measured  on  the  down-stream  side,  the  boundaries  of 
the  plane  of  {  can  be  transformed,  so  as  to  have  the  same  shape  as  in  the 
Art.  cited,  by  the  assumption 

provided  C  and  n  be  determined  so  as  to  make  f =1  when  fstf"'*^*"^*^  and 
f  =  - 1  when  f =«-»'(*'+•>.    This  gives 

(7=tf-*'<*'~*>,         w  =  2a/ir. 
The  problem  is  thus  reduced  to  the  former  case,  viz.  we  have 

f-(-i)'^(-=-)'. 

t..-.^-((-i)'.  (-!-,)')■ «, 

Hence  for  ^=0,  and  O>0>  -  1,  we  have,  putting  0=  -  <^'  as  before, 

i.„^,.{j,.(--.)'}» ,„, 

The  subsequent  int^rationa  are  facilitated  by  putting  q=t'^,  whence 

'^"(1+0*' 

We  have  here  used  the  formulae 


/o(i^*=Worr<*' 


where  \;>k>0. 

Since  q^d^'jdsy  where  d«  is  an  element  of  a  stream-line,  the  breadth  of 
either  half  of  the  lamina  is  given  by  (iii),  viz.  it  is 

2a^4a«  P«"*^'  ,,  ,  v 


1  + 


*  Joumal  of  the  Riuiian  PhysicO'Chemical  Society ^  t.  xiii.  (18S1) ;  Wiedemann's 
BeiblHtteTy  t.  vi.,  p.  163. 
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f. 


The  definite  integral  which  occurs  in  this  expression  can  be  calculated  from 

the  formula 

<"*  1 

where  ^(^),  =sd/dtAogU{t)j  is  the  function  introduced  and  tabulated  by 
Gauss*. 

The  normal  pressure  on  either  half  is,  by  the  method  of  Art  77, 

=hpn^*—. — i — 
*'^       sm^n«r 

2a> 


irsma 

The  resultant  pressure  in  the  direction  of  the  stream  is  therefore 

4a> 


=  _.p 


(vii). 


Hence,  for  any  arbitrary  velocity  qQ  of  the  stream,  and  any  breadth  b  of 
either  half  of  the  lamina,  the  resultant  pressure  is 


4^ 


.(viii). 


where  L  stands  for  the  numerical  quantity  (v). 

For  a«^,  we  have  Z=24-iir,  leading  to  the  same  result  as  in  Art.  77  (10). 

In  the  following  table,  taken  (with  a  slight  modification)  from  Bobylefifs 
paper,  the  second  column  gives  the  ratio  P/Pq  of  the  resultant  pressure  to 


a 

PlPo 

Plpq^h  sin  a 

P/Po  sin  a 

10° 

-039 

•199 

•227 

20° 

•140 

•359 

•409 

30° 

•278 

•489 

•556 

40° 

•433 

•693 

•674 

46° 

•612 

•637 

•724 

50° 

•689 

•677 

•769 

60° 

•733 

•746 

•846 

70° 

•854 

•800 

•909 

80° 

•946 

•844 

•959 

90° 

1^000 

•879 

1^000 

100° 

1-016 

•907 

1-031 

110° 

•996 

•931 

1059 

120° 

•936 

•960 

1-079 

130° 

•840 

•964 

1-096 

136° 

•780 

•970 

1^103 

140° 

•713 

•976 

1109 

160° 

•669 

•984 

1-119 

160° 

386 

•990 

1-126 

170° 

•197 

•996 

1132 

•  "Disqniflitionee  generales  ciroa  seriem  infinitam,'*  Werke,  Gdttingen,  1870—77, 
t.  ill.,  p.  161. 
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that  experienced  by  a  plane  strip  of  the  same  area.  This  ratio  is  a  maximum 
when  a  =100°,  about,  the  lamina  bciug  then  concave  on  the  up-stream  side. 
In  the  third  column  the  ratio  of  P  to  the  distance  (26  sin  a)  between  the 
edges  of  the  lamina  is  compared  with  ^p^o'*  ^^^  values  of  a  nearly  equal 
to  180",  this  ratio  tends  to  the  value  unity,  as  we  should  expect,  since  the 
fluid  within  the  acute  angle  is  then  nearly  at  rest,  and  the  pressure-excess 
therefore  practically  equal  to  ^p^o'-  1*^®  ^^  column  gives  the  ratio  of  the 
resultant  pressure  to  that  experienced  by  a  plane  strip  of  breadth  26  sin  a. 

80.  One  remark,  applicable  to  several  of  the  foregoing 
investigations,  ought  not  to  be  omitted  here.  It  will  appear  at  a 
later  stage  in  our  subject  that  surfaces  of  discontinuity  are, 
as  a  rule,  highly  unstable.  This  instability  may,  however,  be 
mitigated  by  viscosity;  moreover  it  is  possible,  as  urged  by 
Lord  Rayleigh,  that  in  any  case  it  may  not  seriously  affect  the 
character  of  the  motion  within  some  distance  of  the  points  on  the 
rigid  boundary  at  which  the  surfaces  in  question  have  their 
origin. 

Flow  in  a  Curved  Stratum. 

81.  The  theory  developed  in  Arta  59,  60,  may  be  readily 
extended  to  the  two-dimensional  motion  of  a  curved  stratum  of 
liquid,  whose  thickness  is  small  compared  with  the  radii  of 
curvature.  This  question  has  been  discussed,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  electric  conduction,  by  Boltzmann*,  Kirchhofff,  Topler§, 
and  others. 

As  in  Art.  69,  we  take  a  fixed  point  A,  and  a  variable  point  P, 
on  the  surface  defining  the  form  of  the  stratum,  and  denote  by  -^ 
the  flux  across  any  curve  AP  drawn  on  this  surface.  Then  -^  is  a 
function  of  the  position  of  P,  and  by  displacing  P  in  any  direction 
through  a  small  distance  &,  we  find  that  the  flux  across  the 
element  Ss  is  given  by  dyfr/ds .  Ss.  The  velocity  perpendicular  to 
this  element  will  be  S^//iS«,  where  h  is  the  thickness  of  the 
stratum,  not  assumed  as  yet  to  be  uniform. 

If,  further,  the  motion  be  irrotational,  we  shall  have  in  addition 
a  velocity-potential  if>,  and  the  equipotential  curves  ^  =  const,  will 
cut  the  stream- lines  '^  =  const,  at  right  angles. 

•  Wiener  Sitzungsberichte,  t.  lii.,  p.  214  (1865). 

t  Berl  Monatsber,,  July  19,  1876 ;  Oet.  Abh.,  p.  66. 

§  Pogg,  Ann,,  t.  clx.,  p.  376  (1877). 
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In  the  case  of  uniform  thickness,  to  which  we  now  proceed,  it 
is  convenient  to  write  -^  for  -^/A,  so  that  the  velocity  perpendicular 
to  an  element  ha  is  now  given  indifferently  by  d'^jda  and  d<f>/dn, 
Sn  being  an  element  drawn  at  right  angles  to  Ss  in  the  proper 
direction.  The  further  relations  are  then  exactly  as  in  the  plane 
problem ;  in  particular  the  curves  ^  =  const.,  ^  =  const.,  drawn  for 
a  series  of  values  in  arithmetic  progression,  the  common  difference 
being  infinitely  small  and  the  same  in  each  case,  will  divide  the 
surface  into  elementary  squares.  For,  by  the  orthogonal  property, 
the  elementary  spaces  in  question  are  rectangles,  and  if  Ba^,  Ss^  be 
elements  of  a  stream-line  and  an  equipotential  line,  respectively, 
forming  the  sides  of  one  of  these  rectangles,  we  have  dyp'/ds^ 
=  d^/d8jf  whence  8«i  =  S«s,  since  by  construction  &\^  =  Bif>. 

Any  problem  of  irrotational  motion  in  a  curved  stratum  (of 
uniform  thickness)  is  therefore  reduced  by  orthomorphic  projection 
to  the  corresponding  problem  in  piano.  Thus  for  a  spherical 
surface  we  may  use,  among  an  infinity  of  other  methods,  that 
of  stereographic  projection.  As  a  simple  example  of  this,  we  may 
take  the  case  of  a  stratum  of  uniform  depth  covering  the  surface  of 
a  sphere  witb»the  exception  of  two  circular  islands  (which  may  be 
of  any  size  and  in  any  relative  position).  It  is  evident  that  the 
only  (two-dimensional)  irrotational  motion  which  can  take  place 
in  the  doubly-connected  space  occupied  by  the  fluid  is  one  in 
which  the  fluid  circulates  in  opposite  directions  round  the  two 
islands,  the  cyclic  constant  being  the  same  in  each  case.  Since 
circles  project  into  circles,  the  plane  problem  is  that  solved  in 
Art.  64,  2®,  viz.  the  stream-lines  are  a  system  of  coaxal  circles  with 
real  'limiting  points'  {A,  S,  say),  and  the  equipotential  lines  are 
the  orthogonal  system  passing  through  A,  B.  Returning  to  the 
sphere,  it  follows  firom  well-known  theorems  of  stereographic  pro- 
jection that  the  stream-lines  (including  the  contours  of  the  two 
islands)  are  the  circles  in  which  the  surface  is  cut  by  a  system  of 
planes  passing  through  a  fixed  line,  viz.  the  intersection  of  the 
tangent  planes  at  the  points  corresponding  to  A  and  B,  whilst 
the  equipotential  lines  are  the  circles  in  which  the  sphere  is  cut 
by  planes  passing  through  these  points*. 

*  This  example  is  given  by  Kirohhofif,  in  the  electrical  interpretation,  the 
problem  considered  being  the  distribution  of  current  in  a  uniform  spherical 
conducting  sheet,  the  electrodes  being  situate  at  any  two  points  A^Bot  the  surface. 

8—2 
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In  any  case  of  transformation  by  orthomorphic  projection, 
whether  the  motion  be  irrotational  or  not,  the  velocity  {dy^jdn)  is 
transformed  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  a  linear  element,  and  therefore 
the  kinetic  energies  of  the  portions  of  the  fluid  occupying  corre- 
sponding areas  are  equal  (provided,  of  course,  the  density  and 
the  thickness  be  the  same).  In  the  same  way  the  circulation 
{jd^jdn.da)  in  any  circuit  is  unaltered  by  projection. 


CHAPTER  V. 

IRROTATIONAL    MOTION   OF    A   LIQUID  :     PROBLEMS   IN 

THREE   DIMENSIONS. 

82.     Of  the  methods  available  for  obtaining  solutions  of  the 

equation 

V»^  =  0 (1), 

in  three  dimensions,  the  most  important  is  that  of  Spherical 
Harmonics.  This  is  especially  suitable  when  the  boundary  condi- 
tions have  relation  to  spherical  or  nearly  spherical  surfaces. 

For  a  full  account  of  this  method  we  must  refer  to  the  special 
treatises*,  but  as  the  subject  is  very  extensive,  and  has  been 
treated  from  different  points  of  view,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
give  a  slight  sketch,  without  formal  proofs,  or  with  mere  indica- 
tions of  proofs,  of  such  parts  of  it  as  are  most  important  for  our 
present  purpose. 

It  is  easily  seen  that  since  the  operator  V'  is  homogeneous 
with  respect  to  x,  y,  z,  the  part  of  ^  which  is  of  any  specified 
algebraic  degree  must  satisfy  (I)  separately.  Any  such  homo- 
geneous solution  of  (1)  is  called  a  'solid  harmonic'  of  the  algebraic 
degree  in  question.  If  ^,»  be  a  solid  harmonic  of  degree  n,  then 
if  we  write 

^n=r~fl^n (2), 

*  Todhunter,  Functiom  of  Laplace^  dtc,  Cambridge,  1876.  Ferrers,  Spherical 
Harmome$t  Cambridge,  1877.  Heine,  Handbuch  der  Kngelfunctionenj  2nd  ed., 
Berlin,  1878.  Thomson  and  Tait,  Natural  Philoiopky,  2nd  ed.,  Cambridge,  1879, 
t.  i.,  pp.  171—218. 

For  the  history  of  the  sabjeot  see  Todhunter,  History  of  the  Theories  of  Attrac- 
turn,  dbe^  Cambridge,  1878,  t.  ii. 
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Sn  will  be  a  function  of  the  direction  (only)  in  which  the  point 
(^f  y>  ^)  lies  with  respect  to  the  origin ;  in  other  words,  a  function 
of  the  position  of  the  point  in  which  the  radius  vector  meets  a 
unit  sphere  described  with  the  origin  as  centre.  It  is  therefore 
called  a  '  surface-harmonic '  of  order  n. 

To  any  solid  harmonic  if>n  of  degree  n  corresponds  another  of 
degree  —  n— 1,  obtained  by  division  by  r**+*;  i.e.  <^  =  r^^^^^^n  is 
also  a  solution  of  (1).  Thus,  corresponding  to  any  surface  har- 
monic Sny  we  have  the  two  solid  harmonics  r^Sn  and  r~^^^Sn* 

83.  The  most  important  case  is  when  fh  is  integral,  and  when 
the  surface-harmonic  Sn  is  further  restricted  to  be  finite  over  the 
unit  sphere.  In  the  form  in  which  the  theory  (for  this  case)  is 
presented  by  Thomson  and  Tait,  and  by  Maxwell*,  the  primary 
solution  of  (1)  is 

<l>^i  =  A/r (3). 

This  represents  as  we  have  seen  (Ait.  56)  the  velocity-potential 
due  to  a  point-source  at  the  origin.  Since  (1)  is  still  satisfied 
when  if>  is  differentiated  with  respect  to  a,  y,  or  z,  we  derive  a 
solution 


♦-=^('i+»|+»s); w 


dy 

This  is  the  velocity-potential  of  a  double-source  at  the  origin, 
having  its  axis  in  the  direction  (l,  m,  n).  The  process  can  be 
continued,  and  the  general  type  of  solid  harmonic  obtainable  in 
this  way  is 

d*          1 
^-^-'^ "^  dKdh^ZdKr ^^^' 

r  d       .    d  d   ^       d 

IsffngfUg  being  arbitrary  direction-cosines. 

This  may  be  regarded  as  the  velocity-potential  of  a  certain 
configuration  of  simple  sources  about  the  origin,  the  dimensions 
of  this  system  being  small  compared  with  r.  To  construct  this 
system  we  premise  that  from  any  given  system  of  sources  we  may 

*  EUetricity  and  MagnetinUt  o.  ix. 
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derive  a  system  of  higher  order  by  first  displacing  it  through  a 
space  ^hg  in  the  direction  (Ig,  nig,  n,),  and  then  superposing  the 
reversed  system,  supposed  displaced  from  its  original  position 
through  a  space  ^hg  in  the  opposite  direction.  Thus,  beginning 
with  the  case  of  a  simple  source  0  at  the  origin,  a  first  application 
of  the  above  process  gives  us  two  sources  0+,  0-  equidistant  from 
the  origin,  in  opposite  directions.    The  same  process  applied  to  the 

system  0+,  0_  gives  us  four  sources  0+  +  ,  0_+,  0+-,  0 at  the 

comers  of  a  parallelogram.  The  next  step  gives  us  eight  sources  at 
the  comers  of  a  parallelepiped,  and  so  on.  The  velocity-potential, 
at  a  distance,  due  to  an  arrangement  of  2^  sources  obtained  in 
this  way,  will  be  given  by  (5),  where  A  =m%h^,.,hn,  m'  being  the 
strength  of  the  original  source  at  0.  The  formula  becomes  exact, 
for  all  distances  r,  when  h^,  h^,..,h^  are  diminished,  and  m!  in- 
creased, indefinitely,  but  so  that  A  is  finite. 

The  surface-harmonic  corresponding  to  (5)  is  given  by 

/7»  1 

S  =  Ar^+^ - -  (6) 

and  the  complementary  solid  harmonic  by 

<l>n^r^Sn  =  i^-''i>^i (7). 

By  the  method  of  *  inversion*,*  applied  to  the  above  configura- 
tion of  sources,  it  may  be  shewn  that  the  solid  harmonic  (7)  of 
positive  degree  n  may  be  regarded  as  the  velocity-potential  due 
to  a  certain  arrangement  of  2^  simple  sources  at  infinity. 

The  lines  drawn  from  the  origin  in  the  various  directions 
(/„  w„  Ug)  are  called  the  *  axes '  of  the  solid  harmonic  (5)  or  (7), 
and  the  points  in  which  these  lines  meet  the  unit  sphere  are 
called  the  'poles'  of  the  surfiskje  harmonic  8n-  The  formula  (5) 
involves  2n  + 1  arbitrary  constants,  viz.  the  angular  co-ordinates 
(two  for  each)  of  the  n  poles,  and  the  factor  A,  It  can  be  shewn 
that  this  expression  is  equivalent  to  the  most  general  form  of 
surface-harmonic  which  is  of  integral  order  n  and  finite  over  the 
unit  sphere +. 

*  Explained  by  Thomson  and  Tait,  Natural  Philosophy,  Art.  515. 
t  Sylvester,  Phil  Mag.,  Oct.  1876. 
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84.  In  the  original  investigation  of  Laplace*,  the  equation 
V^  =  0  is  first  expressed  in  terms  of  spherical  polar  coordinates 
r,  0y  «,  where 

a:  =  r cos  ^,    y  =  r  sin  tf  cos  w,     z^rsind sin  a>. 

The  simplest  way  of  efiecting  the  transformation  is  to  apply 
the  theorem  of  Art.  37  (2)  to  the  surface  of  a  volume-element 
rhO .  r  sin  Ohto  .  h\  Thus  the  difference  of  fiux  across  the  two 
faces  perpendicular  to  r  is 


-T-  {^- .  rhO .  r  sin  Bioan  Br. 


sin 


Similarly  for  the  two  faces  perpendicular  to  the  meridian  (ci)=const.) 
we  find 

and  for  the  two  faces  perpendicular  to  a  parallel  of  latitude 
(d  =  const.) 

J-  (  — .  ^j    .  rS0 .  Sr]  Sa>. 
ao>  \r  sm  OcUo  J 

Hence,  by  addition, 

This  might  of  course  have  been  derived  from  Art.  82  (1)  by  the 
usual  method  of  change  of  independent  variables. 

If  we  now  assume  that  ^  is  homogeneous,  of  degree  n,  and  put 
we  obtain 

which  is  the  general  differential  equation  of  spherical  surface- 
harmonics  Since  the  product  n  (;i  + 1)  is  unchanged  in  value 
when  we  write  —  n  —  1  for  n,  it  appears  that 

will  also  be  a  solution  of  (1),  as  already  stated. 

*  **  Throne  de  Tattraction  des  sph^roides  et  de  la  figare  des  plandtes,"  M4m. 
de  VAcad.  roy.  dcB  Sciences,  1782;  Oeuvres  CompUteB,  Paris,  1878...,  t.  x.,  p.  841 ; 
Mdcanique  Celeste,  Livre  2'^*,  c  ii. 
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86.    In  the  case  of  symmetry  about  the  axis  of  x^  the  term 
iPSnlcUo^  disappears,  and  putting  cos  0==  fiwe  get 

the  differential  equation  of  'zonal'  harmonics*.  This  equation, 
containing  ooly  terms  of  two  different  dimensions  in  /a,  is  adapted 
for  integration  by  series.     We  thus  obtain 

a  _.  Ji      n(/i  +  l)         (n-2)n(n-fl)(n  +  3)    .         ) 


^'{"-^"i'^^V. 


(n-3)(n-l)(n  +  2)(n  +  4)              ) 
■*■  1.2.3.4.6  "^      -J ^^^' 

The  series  which  here  present  themselves  are  of  the  kind 
called  *  hypergeometric';  viz.  if  we  write,  afber  Gaussf , 

1.7         1.2.7.7+1 

.  a.a+l.a+2.)8.y9+l./3+2^  . 

-*•       1.2.3.7.7+1.7+2       ^-^-(^)> 
we  have 

The  series  (3)  is  of  course  essentially  convergent  when  x  lies  between  0 
and  I ;  but  when  4;  ==  1  it  is  convergent  if^  and  only  if 

y-o-/3>0. 
In  this  case  we  have 

where  n  (2)  is  in  Gauss's  notation  the  equivalent  of  Euler's  r  (z+ 1). 
The  degree  of  divergence  of  the  series  (3)  when 

y-a-/3<0, 
as  X  approaches  the  value  1,  is  given  by  the  theorem 

^(o,  A  y,  4?)=(l-^)y-" ^/'(y-o,  y-8,  y,  X) (ii)J. 

*  So  called  by  Thomson  and  Tait,  because  the  nodal  lines  (<?«=■  0)  divide  the 
unit  sphere  into  parallel  belts, 
t  I,  e.  ante  p.  118. 
t  Forsyth,  Differential  Equationt,  London,  1885,  0.  vi. 
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Since  the  latter  series  will  now  be  convergent  when  :r=  1,  we  see  that 

becomes  divergent  as  (1  -  j:)^~*~^  ; 

more  pnx;isely,  for  values  of  x  infinitely  nearly  equal  to  imity,  we  have 

VI     a        -.\     n(y-l).  II(a+/3-y-l),-        nv-«-b  /•••\ 

ultimately. 

For  the  critical  case  where     y-a-fi  ~0, 
we  may  have  recourse  to  the  formula 

^  Fia,  ft  y,  x)^^F{a  +  l,  /3+1,  y  +  1,  ^) (iv), 

which,  with  (ii),  gives  in  the  case  supposed 

y 


^.^(«,fty,^)=T^(i-^)-^^(y-a,>-fty+i,a:) 


=  ^(1  -x)-KFla,  ft  y +  1,  X) (V). 

The  last  factor  is  now  convergent  when  ^=1,  so  that  ^(a,  ft  y,  x)  is 
ultimately  divergent  as  log  (I  -  ^).  More  precisely  we  have,  for  values  of  x 
near  this  limit, 

F(a,  /S.  «+ft  -)=„-^_^'^ij  log  r^ (vi). 

86.  Of  the  two  series  which  occur  in  the  general  expression 
Art.  85  (2)  of  a  zonal  harmonic,  the  former  terminates  when  n  is 
an  even,  and  the  latter  when  n  is  an  odd  integer.  For  other 
values  of  n  both  series  are  essentially  convergent  for  values  of  fi 
between  ±1,  but  since  in  each  case  we  have  7  —  0-/8  =  0,  they 
diverge  at  the  limits  /x=  ±  1,  becoming  infinite  as  log(l  —  /&'). 

It  follows  that  the  terminating  series  corresponding  to  integral 
values  of  n  are  the  only  zonal  surface-harmonics  which  are  finite 
over  the  unit  sphere.  If  we  reverse  the  series  we  find  that  both 
these  cases  (n  even,  and  n  odd,)  are  included  in  the  formula 

.v_  1.3.5.. .(2n-l)[         n(n-l) 
J^nW-       1.2.3.. .n      r      2(2^1")^ 

n(n-l)(n-2)(n-3)  1     a)* 

^  2.4.(2n-l)(2n-3)  ^        '"^-K^)  » 

•  For  ft  even  ihis  oorrenponds  to  il  =  ( - )i»        '   '"' 1  jB=0 ;  whilst  for  n 

odd  we  have  il = 0. B  =  ( - ) J<«-i)     ^'^  ",.  •    See  Heine,  t  1. ,  pp.  12, 147. 
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where  the  constant  factor  has  been  adjusted  so  as  to  make 
P„  (/*)  =  !  for  /A  =  1.     The  formula  may  also  be  written 

^-('*)  =  2n-^|«  (/*'-!)" (2). 

The  series  (1)  may  otherwise  be  obtained  by  development  of 
Art.  83  (6),  which  in  the  case  of  the  zonal  harmonic  assumes  the 
form 

^»=^^'£^ (^)- 

As  particular  cases  of  (2)  we  have 

P,  0*) = 1, 
^.(/*)=4(3/*«-i). 

P.  0*)  =  H5At»  -  3/*). 

The  function  Pnil^)  was  first  introduced  into  analysis  by 
Legendref  as  the  coefficient  of  h^  in  the  expansion  of 

(1  -  2/iA  +  A»)-*. 

The  connection  of  this  with  our  present  point  of  view  is  that  if 
^  be  the  velocity-potential  of  a  unit  source  on  the  axis  of  x  at 
a  distance  c  from  the  origin,  we  have,  on  Legendre's  definition, 
for  values  of  r  less  than  o, 

=^^•5+^'^+ w- 

Each  term  in  this  expansion  must  separately  satisfy  V'^  =  0,  and 
therefore  the  coefficient  Pn  must  be  a  solution  of  Art.  85  (1). 
Since  Pn  is  obviously  finite  for  all  values  of  /i,  and  becomes  equal 
to  unity  for  /i  =  1,  it  must  be  identical  with  (1). 

For  values  of  r  greater  than  c,  the  cgrresponding  expansion  is 

*  =  J+^.^  +  A^+ (6). 

*  The  functions  P^,  P^.-.P,  have  been  tabulated  by  Glaisher,  for  valnes  of  ^ 
at  intervals  of  '01,  Brit.  Ab$,  Reporti,  1879. 

t  "  Sur  Taf traction  des  sph^ides  homog^ties,"  M4m.  des  Savant  Etranger$,  t  x., 
1786. 
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We  can  hence  deduce  expressions,  which  will  be  useful  to  us 
later,  for  the  velocity-potential  due  to  a  dotMe-source  of  unit 
strength,  situate  on  the  axis  of  a;  at  a  distance  c  from  the  origin, 
and  having  its  axis  pointing  from  the  origin.  This  is  evidently 
equal  to  d^Jdc,  where  if>  has  either  of  the  above  forms ;  so  that 
the  required  potential  is,  for  r<Cy 


and  for  r>c, 


1  A*  «•> 

---2P.^-3P.^- (6). 


A^  +  2P,^+ (7). 


The  remaining  solution  of  Art.  85  (1),  in  the  case  of  n  integral, 
can  be  put  into  the  more  compact  form* 


where 


<2„(M)=iP„0*)log^^-Z„ (8). 


Z  =?!^p      +   ^"-°    P      +  (Q^ 


This  function  ^nO*)  is  aometimes  called  the  zonal  harmonic  'of 
the  second  kind.' 

Thus 

X  fit 

Q,0*)-i,*log}-±^-l. 

Q,(M)  =  i(3/*'-l)logii^-|/*. 

X  fit 

Q,  0*)  =  i  (6m'  -  3,*)  log  \^l  -  |M«  +  f . 

1  — ^ 


•  This  is  eqaivalent  to  Art.  84  (4)  with,  for  n  even,  il  =  0,  B  =  ( -  )i* ,    .'   ."    ..  ; 

whilst  for  ft  odd  we  have  ii  =  (-)i<««+i)^' j  •j""^\  B=0.      See  Heine,   t.  i., 
pp.  141,  147. 
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87.  When  we  abandon  the  restriction  as  to  s}mametry  about 
the  axis  of  x,  we  may  suppose  £>„»  if  a  finite  and  single-valued 
function  of  cd,  to  be  expanded  in  a  series  of  terms  varying  as  cos  Sfo 
and  sin  son  respectively.  If  this  expansion  is  to  apply  to  the  whole 
sphere  {%.e,  from  o)  =  0  to  a>  =  27r),  we  may  further  (by  Fourier's 
theorem)  suppose  the  values  of  «  to  be  integral.  The  differential 
equation  satisfied  by  any  such  term  is 

|i{('-'")fK|»<"+')-i4^.)«-» w 

If  we  put 
this  takes  the  form 

which  is  suitable  for  integration  by  seriea     We  thus  obtain 

(«-g-2)(n-a)(n+<+l)(«+<+3)  ^_     ) 
■*■  1.2.3.4  '*     •••) 

tB(i-^')-{M-'°-t'^y-^"/.' 

(n-g-3)(n-g-l)(n+g+2)(7i+g+4)  ) 

"*■  r2XO  ^  "  -J ^^^' 

the  factor  cos  «o>  or  sin  8<o  being  for  the  moment  omitted.  In  the 
hypergeometric  notation  this  may  be  written 

+  5/tF(i +i«- in,  l+i«  +  i^f >/*')} (3). 

These  expressions  converge  when  /i'  <  1,  but  since  in  each 
case  we  have 

7-a-^  =  -*, 

the  series  become  infinite  as  (1  --fi*)"'  at  the  limits  /i=  ±  1,  unless 
they  terminate*.  The  former  series  terminates  when  n  —  «  is  an 
even,  and  the  latter  when  it  is  an  odd  integer.    By  reversing  the 

*  Lord  Bayleigh,  The<yry  of  Sound,  London,  1S77,  Art.  838. 
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series  we  can  express  both  these  finite  solutions  by  the  single 
formula 

^«  W-2n(„_a)!„!^^     >*)   f  2.(2n-l)      '* 

(^-,)(n-^-l)(»-^-2)(«-«-3)                   ) 
^  2.4.(2»-l)(2n-3)  '^  "•) ^  ^• 

On  comparison  with  Art.  86  (1)  we  find  that 

r»'0*)  =  (1  -  /*•)'•  ^^^^ (5). 

That  this  is  a  solution  of  (1)  may  of  course  be  verified  indepen- 
dently. 

Collecting  our  results  we  learn  that  a  surface-hannonic  which 
is  finite  over  the  unit  sphere  is  necessarily  of  integral  order,  and  is 
further  expressible,  if  n  denote  the  order,  in  the  form 

Sn  =  AoPn  (m)  +  2;::  ( J.  cos  ««  +  JS,  sin  ««)  Tn'  (m)  . . .  (6), 

containing  2n  +  1  arbitrary  constants.  The  terms  of  this  involving 
a>  are  called  '  tesseral '  harmonics,  with  the  exception  of  the  last 
two,  which  are  given  by  the  formula 

(1  —  /A*)**  (An  cos  fuo  +  Bn  sin  no)), 

and  are  called  '  sectorial '  harmonics ;  the  names  being  suggested 
by  the  forms  of  the  compartments  into  which  the  unit  sphere  is 
divided  by  the  nodal  lines  Sn  -  0. 

The  formula  for  the  tesseral  harmonic  of  rank  s  may  be 
obtained  otherwise  from  the  general  expression  (6)  of  Art.  83 
by  making  n  —  s  out  of  the  n  poles  of  the  harmonic  coincide  at 
the  point  0  =  0  of  the  sphere,  and  distributing  the  remaining  a 
poles  evenly  round  the  equatorial  circle  0  =  ^tt. 

The  remaining  solution  of  (1),  in  the  case  of  n  integral  may  be 
put  in  the  form 

Sn=  (A, cos  8tD  -i-  BgSiu  SO))  Un'ifi) (7), 

where  ir„«  (;^)  =  (1 -;.»)»• -|^^ (8)*. 

This  is  sometimes  called  a  tesseral  harmonic  '  of  the  second  kind.' 

*  A  table  of  the  fanetions  Q^  (li),  17/  (/a),  for  various  values  of  n  and  «,  has  been 
given  by  Bryan,  Proe,  Camb,  Phil  Soc.,  t.  vi.,  p.  297. 
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88.    Two  surface-harmonics  S,  S'  are  said  to  be '  conjugate '  when 

ffSS'thr^O (1), 

where  S«r  is  an  element  of  surface  of  the  unit  sphere,  and  the 
integration  extends  over  this  sphere. 

It  may  be  shewn  that  any  two  surface-harmonics,  of  different 
orders,  which  are  finite  over  the  unit  sphere,  are  conjugate,  and  also 
that  the  2n  -h  1  harmonics  of  any  given  order  n,  of  the  zonal,  tes- 
seral,  and  sectorial  tjrpes  specified  in  Arta  86,  87  are  all  mutually 
conjugate.  It  will  appear,  later,  that  the  conjugate  property  is 
of  great  importance  in  the  physical  applications  of  the  subject. 

Since  Svf  =  sin  OBOSa  =  —  SfiSto,  we  have,  as  particular  cases  of 
this  theorem, 

'  Pm(M)d/i  =  0 (2), 


/ 


/ 


-1 
'  P„0*).P,(M)rfA*  =  0 (3), 

-1 

and  j'jn,'(p.).Tn'(H')d,i  =  0 (4), 

provided  m,  n  are  unequal. 

For  m  =  fi,  it  may  be  shewn  that 


/ 
/ 


JJ>.«l'<l;.-2^, (5), 


Finally,  we  may  quote  the  theorem  that  any  arbitrary 
function  of  the  position  of  a  point  on  the  unit  sphere  can  be 
expanded  in  a  series  of  surface-harmonics,  obtained  by  giving  n 
all  integral  values  from  0  to  oo ,  in  Art.  87  (6).  The  formula  (5) 
and  (6)  are  useful  in  determining  the  coefficients  in  this  expansion. 
For  the  analytical  proof  of  the  theorem  we  must  refer  to  the 
special  treatises ;  the  physical  grounds  for  assuming  the  possibility 
of  this  and  other  similar  expansions  will  appear,  incidentally,  in 
connection  with  various  problems. 

89.  As  a  first  application  of  the  foregoing  theory  let  us 
suppose  that  an  arbitrary  distribution  of  impulsive  pressure  is 
applied  to  the  surface  of  a  spherical  mass  of  fluid  initially  at  rest. 

•  Ferrers,  p.  86. 
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This  is  equivalent  to  prescribing  an  arbitrary  value  of  <f>  over  the 
surface;  the  value  of  (f>  in  the  interior  is  thence  determinate, 
by  Art.  40.  To  find  it,  we  may  suppose  the  given  sur&ce  value 
to  be  expanded,  in  accordance  with  the  theorem  quoted  in  Art.  88, 
in  a  series  of  surface-harmonics  of  integral  order,  thus 

<^  =  flfo  +  iSi  +  iSf,+...+  i8fn+.... (1). 

The  required  value  is  then 

for  this  satisfies  V*<f>=0,  and  assumes  the  prescribed  form  (I) 
when  r^a,  the  radius  of  the  sphere. 

The  corresponding  solution  for  the  case  of  a  prescribed  value 
of  <l>  over  the  surface  of  a  spherical  cavity  in  an  infinite  mass  of 
liquid  initially  at  rest  is  evidently 

^  =  ^«.  +  ^'«'.+^'s.+  -+^'sf,+ (3). 

Combining  these  two  results  we  get  the  case  of  an  infinite 
mass  of  fluid  whose  continuity  is  interrupted  by  an  infinitely  thin 
vacuous  stratum,  of  spherical  form,  within  which  an  arbitrary 
impulsive  pressure  is  applied.  The  values  (2)  and  (3)  of  <f>  are  of 
course  continuous  at  the  stratum,  but  the  values  of  the  normal 
velocity  are  discontinuous,  viz.  we  have,  for  the  internal  fluid, 

and  for  the  external  fluid 


g  =  -S(n  +  l)fli^a. 


The  motion,  whether  internal  or  external,  is  therefore  that  due 
to  a  distribution  of  simple  sources  with  surface-density 

i2<2„-Hl)^-  (4) 

over  the  sphere.    See  Art.  58. 

90.  Let  us  next  suppose  that,  instead  of  the  impulsive 
pressure,  it  is  the  normal  velocity  which  is  prescribed  over  the 
spherical  surface;  thus 

^  =  S^+8,  +  ...+8n+ (1), 
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the  term  of  zero  order  being  necessarily  absent,  since  we  must 
have 

t'-o (2). 


II': 


on  account  of  the  constancy  of  volume  of  the  included  mass. 
The  value  of  (f>  for  the  internal  space  is  of  the  form 

il>  =  Air8i  +  A^r^St+...  +  Anr^Sn+  (3), 

for  this  is  finite  and  continuous,  and  satisfies  V'^  =  0,  and  the 
constants  can  be  determined  so  as  to  make  d<f>/dr  assume  the 
given  surface-value  (1);  viz.  we  have  nil»a'*~*  =  l.  The  required 
solution  is  therefore 

<^  =  a2-  ^8n (4). 

The  corresponding  solution  for  the  external  space  is  found  in 
like  manner  to  be 

^=-'»^tr^^>- <^)- 

The  two  solutions,  taken  together,  give  the  motion  produced 
in  an  infinite  mass  of  liquid  which  is  divided  into  two  portions 
by  a  thin  spherical  membrane,  when  a  prescribed  normal  velocity  is 

given  to  every  point  of  the  membrane,  subject  to  the  condition  (2). 

« 

The  value  of  ^  changes  from  dZSn/n  to  —  dZSn/(n  + 1), 
as  we  cross  the  membrane,  so  that  the  tangential  velocity  is  now 
discontinuous.  The  motion,  whether  inside  or  outside,  is  that 
due  to  a  double-sheet  of  density 

1     V    2n  +  l    o 

4t7r       w(n+ 1) 
See  Art.  68. 

The  kinetic  energy  of  the  internal  fluid  is  given  by  the 
formula  (4)  of  Art.  44,  viz. 

2r=p//^^(iS  =  pa'2i//s,«(to (6). 

the  parts  of  the  integral  which  involve  products  of  surface- 
harmonics  of  different  orders  disappearing  in  virtue  of  the 
conjugate  property  of  Art.  88. 

L,  9 
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For  the  external  fluid  we  have 

2r=-p//^gdS-/K,^2^//-S.«d«r (7). 

91.  A  particular,  but  very  important,  case  of  the  problem  of 
the  preceding  Article  is  that  of  the  motion  of  a  solid  sphere  in  an 
infinite  mass  of  liquid  which  is  at  rest  at  infinity.  If  we  take 
the  origin  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  and  the  axis  of  a;  in  the 
direction  of  motion,  the  normal  velocity  at  the  sur&ce  is 
iLr/r,  =  u  cos  fl,  where  u  is  the  velocity  of  the  centre.  Hence 
the  conditions  to  determine  <f>  are  (1®)  that  we  must  have  V*^  =  0 
everywhere,  (2**)  that  the  space-derivatives  of  ^  must  vanish  at 
infinity,  and  (3*^)  that  at  the  surface  of  the  sphere  (r  =  a),  we  must 
have 

-^=«cosd (1). 

The  form  of  this  suggests  at  once  the  zonal  harmonic  of  the  first 
order ;  we  therefore  assume 

ax  r  r" 

The  condition  (1)  gives  —  2A/a*  =  u,  so  that  the  required  solution 

is  d>  =  iu^cos0 (2)» 

It  appears  on  comparison  with  Art.  56  (4)  that  the  motion  of 
the  fluid  is  the  same  as  would  be  produced  by  a  dovhle-source  of 
strength  ^ua',  situate  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere.  For  the  forms 
of  the  stream-lines  see  p.  137. 

To  find  the  energy  of  the  fluid  motion  we  have 
2T=-pjj<t>^dS  =  ipau^r  cos»(9 .  27ra  sin  0 .  add 

=  f7r/xi»u«  =  mu» (3), 

if  m'  =  fjrpa'.    It  appears,  exactly  as  in  Art.  68,  that  the  effect  of 
the  fluid  pressure  is  equivalent  simply  to  an  addition  to  the  inertia 

*  Stokes,  "  On  Bome  oases  of  Fluid  Motion,"  Camb.  Traru.  t.  viii.  (1648) ; 
MatK  and  Phys.  Papers ^  t.  i.,  p.  41. 

Dirichlet,  '*  Ueber  einige  FaUe  in  welchen  sich  die  Bewegang  eines  festen  Edrpers 
in  einem  Incompressibeln  fliissigen  Mediom  theoretisoh  bestimmen  laset,"  Berl. 
MonaUber,^  1652. 
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of  the  solid,  the  amount  of  the  increase  being  now  half  the  mass 
of  the  fluid  displaced*. 

Thus  in  the  case  of  rectilinear  motion  of  the  sphere,  if  no 
external  forces  act  on  the  fluid,  the  resultant  pressure  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  force 

"^dt  W' 

in  the  direction  of  motion,  vanishing  when  u  is  constant.  Hence 
if  the  sphere  be  set  in  motion  and  left  to  itself,  it  will  continue  to 
move  in  a  straight  line  with  constant  velocity. 

The  behaviour  of  a  solid  projected  in  an  actual  fluid  is  of 
course  quite  different ;  a  continual  application  of  force  is  necessary 
to  maintain  the  motion,  and  if  this  be  not  supplied  the  solid  is 
gradually  brought  to  rest.  It  must  be  remembered  however,  in 
making  this  comparison,  that  in  a  'perfect'  fluid  there  is  no 
dissipation  of  energy,  and  that  if,  further,  the  fluid  be  incompres- 
sible, the  solid  cannot  lose  its  kinetic  energy  by  transfer  to  the 
fluid,  since,  as  we  have  seen  in  Chapter  iii.,  the  motion  of  the 
fluid  is  entirely  determined  by  that  of  the  solid,  and  therefore 
ceases  with  it. 

If  we  wish  to  verify  the  preceding  reeults  by  direct  calculation  from  the 
formula 

f=f-ij»+^(0 (i), 

we  must  remember,  as  in  Art  68,  that  the  origin  is  in  motion,  and  that  the 
values  of  r  and  3  for  a  fixed  point  of  space  are  therefore  increasing  at  the 
rates  -  n  cos  ^,  and  n  sin  ^/r,  respectively.    We  thus  find,  for  r^a^ 

^=ia  Jcos^+An"<»s8^- Au«+/^(0 (ii). 

The  last  three  terms  are  the  same  for  surface-elements  in  the  positions  6  and 
ir—  ^ ;  80  that,  when  n  is  constant,  the  pressures  on  the  various  elements  of  the 
anterior  half  of  the  sphere  are  balanced  by  equal  pressures  on  the  correspond- 
ing elements  of  the  posterior  half.  But  when  the  motion  of  the  sphere  is 
being  accelerated  there  is  an  excess  of  pressure  on  the  anterior,  and  a  defect  of 
pressure  on  the  posterior  half.  The  reverse  holds  when  the  motion  is  being 
retarded.    The  resultant  effect  in  the  direction  of  motion  is 

-  I    2ira sin 0.<zdB.p COB Bf 

which  is  readily  found  to  be  equal  to  -  §irpa'  du/dt,  as  before. 

*  Qreen,  **0n  the  Vibration  of  PendulnmB  in  Fluid  Media,'*  Edin.  Trans,, 
1833 ;  Math,  Papen,  p.  322.    Stokes,  I.  e. 

9—2 
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92.  The  same  method  can  be  applied  to  find  the  motion 
produced  in  a  liquid  contained  between  a  solid  sphere  and  a  fixed 
concentric  spherical  boundary,  when  the  sphere  is  moving  with 
given  velocity  u. 

The  centre  of  the  sphere  being  taken  as  origin,  it  is  evident, 
since  the  space  occupied  by  the  fluid  is  limited  both  externally 
and  internally,  that  solid  harmonics  of  both  positive  and  negative 
degrees  are  admissible;  they  are  in  fact  required,  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  boundary  conditions,  which  are 

—  d^jdr  =  u  cos  6, 

for  r  =  af  the  radius  of  the  sphere,  and 

mdr  =  0, 

for  r  =  6,  the  radius  of  the  external  boundary,  the  axis  of  x  being 
as  before  in  the  direction  of  motion. 

We  therefore  assume 

^  =  (^r  +  ^)cos5 (1), 

and  the  conditions  in  question  give 

^--=-u,    ^-jr  =  0, 

whence  ^=^-^^u,     5  =  i^^u  (2). 

The  kinetic  energy  of  the  fluid  motion  is  given  by 

the  integration  extending  over  the  inner  spherical  surface,  since 
at  the  outer  we  have  d^jdr  =  0.     We  thus  obtain 

22'  =  S,r^±^%a»u» (3). 

where  m'  stands  for  f  Tr/^a',  as  before.    It  appears  that  the  effective 
addition  to  the  inertia  of  the  sphere  is  now 

„     6«  +  2a« 

^^fe^^^''*' • W*. 

*  stokes,  /.  c.  ante  p.  130. 
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As  6  diminishes  from  oo  to  a,  this  increases  continually  from  f  tt/xi' 
to  00 ,  in  accordance  with  Lord  Kelvin's  minimum  theorem  (Art.  45). 
In  other  words,  the  introduction  of  a  rigid  spherical  partition  in  an 
infinite  mass  of  liquid  acts  as  a  constraint  increasing  the  kinetic 
energy  for  a  given  velocity,  and  so  virtually  increasing  the  inertia 
of  the  system. 

93.  In  all  cases  where  the  motion  of  a  liquid  takes  place  in  a 
series  of  planes  passing  through  a  common  line,  and  is  the  same  in 
each  such  plane,  there  exists  a  stream-function  analogous  in  some 
of  its  properties  to  the  two-dimensional  stream-function  of  the 
last  Chapter.  If  in  any  plane  through  the  axis  of  symmetry  we 
take  two  points  A  and  P,  of  which  A  is  arbitrary,  but  fixed,  while 
P  is  variable,  then  considering  the  annular  surface  generated  by 
any  line  AP,  it  is  plain  that  the  flux  across  this  surface  ia  a 
function  of  the  position  of  P.  Denoting  this  function  by  27r^, 
and  taking  the  axis  of  x  to  coincide  with  that  of  symmetry,  we 
may  say  that  '^  is  a  function  of  x  and  v,  where  x  is  the  abscissa  of 
P,  and  «r,  =  (y*  +  z^)^,  is  its  distance  from  the  axis.  The  curves 
y^  =  const,  are  evidently  stream-lines. 

If  P'  be  a  point  infinitely  near  to  P  in  a  meridian  plane,  it 

follows  from  the  above  definition  that  the  velocity  normal  to  PP' 

is  equal  to 

2'7rcJ'^ 

29risr. PP" 
whence,  taking  PP'  parallel  first  to  tsr  and  then  to  x, 

t,=  -l  ^      y  =  i  ^t (1) 

where  u  and  v  are  the  components  of  fluid  velocity  in  the  directions 
of  X  and  v  respectively,  the  convention  as  to  sign  being  similar  to 
that  of  Art.  59. 

These  kinematical  relations  may  also  be  inferred  firom  the 
form  which  the  equation  of  continuity  takes  under  the  present 
circumstances.  If  we  express  that  the  total  flux  into  the  annular 
space  generated  by  the  revolution  of  an  elementary  rectangle 
Bxinr  is  zero,  we  find 

-J-  (u .  27r«r&Br)  Sx  +  -j-  {v  .  iirvrSx)  S«r  =  0, 
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which  shews  that  «ri; .  dx  —  'uni .  d«7 

is  an  exact  dififerential.     Denoting  this  by  d^  we  obtain  the 
relations  (1)*. 

So  far  the  motion  has  not  been  assumed  to  be  irrotational ; 
the  condition  that  it  should  be  so  is 


dv     ci«^  _/v 
dx      drsr~    ' 


which  leads  to 


*t  +  '?t-l*^  =  0 (3). 


da^      dvT^     vr  dvr 
The  differential  equation  of  ^  is  obtained  by  writing 

dx '               dur 
in  (2).  viz.  it  is  ?^  +  g  +  i-^  =  0 


da^      dvr*      fff  dfsr 


(4). 


It  appears  that  the  functions  <f>  and  -^  are  not  now  (as  they  were 
in  Art.  62)  interchangeable.  They  are,  indeed,  of  different  dimen- 
sions. 

The  kinetic  energy  of  the  liquid  contained   in  any   region 
bounded  by  surfaces  of  revolution  about  the  axis  is  given  by 


-p/* 


dyfr 


'sras 


=  27rp/(^V^ (5), 

Ss  denoting  an  element  of  the  meridian  section  of  the  bounding 
surfaces,  and  the  integration  extending  round  the  various  parts  of 
this  section,  in  the  proper  directions.     Compare  Art.  61. 

*  The  stream-function  for  the  case  of  symmetiy  about  an  axis  was  introduced 
in  this  manner  by  Stokes,  **0n  the  Steady  Motion  of  Incompressible  Fluids," 
Canib,  Trans,,  t.  yii.  (1842) ;  Math,  and  Phys,  Papers,  t.  i.,  p.  14.  Its  analytical 
theory  has  been  treated  very  fully  by  Sampson,  "  On  Stokes'  Current-Function," 
Phil.  Trans,  A.,  1891. 
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94.  The  velocity-potential  due  to  a  unit  source  at  the  origin 
is 

<^  =  l/r (1). 

The  flux  through  any  closed  curve  is  in  this  case  numerically  equal 
to  the  solid  angle  which  the  curve  subtends  at  the  origin.  Hence 
for  a  circle  with  Ox  as  axis,  whose  radius  subtends  an  angle  0  at  0, 
we  have,  attending  to  the  sign, 

2ir^  =  -  27r  (1  -  cos  6). 
Omitting  the  constant  term  we  have 

^-'r-'i ®- 

The  solutions  corresponding  to  any  number  of  simple  sources 
situate  at  various  points  of  the  axis  of  x  may  evidently  be  super- 
posed ;  thus  for  the  double-source 

.          d  \     cos  0  .^. 

*  =  -dir  =  -7i-  ^^'' 

,                              ,          dV         w'        sin*^  ... 

we  have  r*  =  - j-i= — t  = (4). 

And,  generally,  to  the  zonal  solid  harmonic  of  degree  —  n  — 1, 
viz.  to 

*=^£J ; (^)' 

corresponds  ^  =  ^  __  (6)* 

A  more  general  formula,  applicable  to  harmonics  of  any 
degree,  fractional  or  not,  may  be  obtained  as  follows.  Using 
spherical  polar  coordinates  r,  0,  the  component  velocities  along 
r,  and  perpendicular  to  r  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  are 
found  by  making  the  linear  element  PP'  of  Art.  93  coincide 
successively  with  rhO  and  Sr,  respectively,  viz.  they  are 

1       d^          _JL      d^  ,^. 

rsin^  rd0'        rsintf  dr ^ 


• 


Stefan,  '*  Ueber  die  KrafUinien  einee  am  eine  Axe  Bymmetrischen  Feldes," 
Witd,  Ann.,  t.  xyii.  (1882). 
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Hence  in  the  case  of  irrotational  motion  we  have 

Bmdde     "^  dr'      dr         ^""^  djB  ^*^^- 

Thus  if  ^  =  r»/Sf„ (9), 

where  S^  is  any  suifsMie-harmonic  symmetrical  about  the  axis,  we 
have,  putting  /t  =  cos  6, 

d^        n»"    £>„,     ^^-^^i     1^)  ^^^ 
The  latter  equation  gives 

which  must  necessarily  also  satisfy  the  former;  this  is  readily 
verified  by  means  of  Art.  85  (1). 

Thus  in  the  case  of  the  zonal  harmonic  P^,  we  have  as 
corresponding  values 

^=7-P»0*).     ^  =  ^»"^'(1-A*')^ (11). 

1  dP 

and  <^  =  r-«-^Pn(/^),    ^=-^^(1"^^")^^" (12), 

of  which  the  latter  must  be  equivalent  to  (5)  and  (6).  The  same 
relations  hold  of  course  with  regard  to  the  zonal  harmonic  of  the 
second  kind,  Q^. 

95.  We  saw  in  Art.  91  that  the  motion  produced  by  a  solid 
sphere  in  an  infinite  mass  of  liquid  was  that  due  to  a  double- 
source  at  the  centre.  Comparing  the  formula3  there  given  with 
Art.  94  (4),  it  appears  that  the  stream-function  due  to  the 
sphere  is 

-^  =  ~Ju~sin«d (1). 

The  forms  of  the  stream-lines  corresponding  to  a  number  of  equidistant 
values  of  ^  are  shewn  on  the  opposite  page.  The  stream-lines  relative  to  the 
sphere  are  figured  in  the  diagram  near  the  end  of  Chapter  vii. 
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Again,  the  stream-function  due  to  two  double-sources  having 
their  axes  oppositely  directed  along  the  axis  of  x,  will  be  of  the 
form 


'\Cr  = 


Am' 


B 


m^ 


(2), 


where  rj,  r,  denote  the  distances  of  any  point  from  the  positions, 
Pi  and  Pj,  say,  of  the  two  sources.  At  the  stream-surface  ^  =  0 
we  have 
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i,e.  the  surface  is  a  sphere  in  relation  to  which  Pi  and  Ps  are 
inverse  points.  If  0  be  the  centre  of  this  sphere,  and  a  its  radius, 
we  readily  find 

AIB=OP,'la^^a^lOP,' (3). 

This  sphere  may  evidently  be  taken  as  a  fixed  boundary  to  the 
fluid  on  either  side,  and  we  thus  obtain  the  motion  due  to  a 
double-source  (or  say  to  an  infinitely  small  sphere  moving  along 
Ox)  in  presence  of  a  fixed  spherical  boundary.  The  disturbance 
of  the  stream-lines  by  the  fixed  sphere  is  that  due  to  a  double- 
source  of  the  opposite  sign  placed  at  the  '  inverse '  point,  the  ratio 
of  the  strengths  being  given  by  (3)*.  This  fictitious  double- 
source  may  be  called  the  '  image '  of  the  original  one. 

96.  Bankine  employed'!'  a  method  similar  to  that  of  Art.  71 
to  discover  forms  of  solids  of  revolution  which  will  by  motion 
parallel  to  their  axes  generate  in  a  surrounding  liquid  any  given 
type  of  irrotational  motion  symmetrical  about  an  axis. 

The  velocity  of  the  solid  being  u,  and  Bs  denoting  an  element 
of  the  meridian,  the  normal  velocity  at  any  point  of  the  surface  is 
ud^/ds,  and  that  of  the  fluid  in  contact  is  given  by  —dyjr/tffds. 
Equating  these  and  integrating  along  the  meridian,  we  have 

-^  =  — Juw*  +  const (1). 

If  in  this  we  substitute  any  value  of  y^  satisfying  Art.  93  (3),  we 
obtain  the  equation  of  the  meridian  curves  of  a  series  of  solids, 
each  of  which  would  by  its  motion  parallel  to  x  give  rise  to 
the  given  system  of  stream-lines. 

In  this  way  we  may  readily  verify  the  solution  already  obtained 
for  the  sphere ;  thus,  assuming 

^  =  A^lr^ (2), 

we  find  that  (1)  is  satisfied  for  r  =  a,  provided 

A=^-\xLo? (3), 

which  agrees  with  Art.  95  (1). 

*  This  result  was  given  by  Stokes,  "  On  the  Resistance  of  a  Fluid  to  Two  Oscil> 
lating  Spheres,''  Brit.  Ass,  Report,  1S47 ;  Math,  and  Phys.  Papers,  t.  i.,  p.  230. 

t  **  On  the  Mathematical  Theory  of  Stream-Lines,  especiaUy  those  with  Four 
Foci  and  upwards,"  Phil  Trans,  1871,  p.  267. 
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97.  The  motion  of  a  liquid  bounded  by  two  spherical  surfaces 
can  be  found  by  successive  approximations  in  certain  cases.  For 
two  solid  spheres  moving  in  the  line  of  centres  the  solution  is 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  result  given  at  the  end  of  Art.  95,  as  to 
the  '  image '  of  a  double-source  in  a  fixed  sphere. 

Let  Ay  Bhe  the  centres,  and  let  n  be  the  Telocity  of  A  towards  By  n'  that 
of  B  towards  A.  Also,  P  being  any  point,  let  ^Ps=r,  BP=r^y  PAB=6y 
PBA=iff.    The  velocity-potential  wiU  be  of  the  form 

n*+n'^' (i), 

where  the  functions  0  and  <^'  are  to  be  determined  by  the  conditions  that 

VV=0,        vV-0 (ii), 


throughout  the  fluid ;  that  their  space-derivatives  vanish  at  infinity ; 
and  that 

g=  -costf,  ^=0 (iii), 

over  the  sur&ce  of  Ay  whilst 

^=0.  f-COB^    (iv), 

over  the  surface  of  B,  It  is  evident  that  <^  is  the  value  of  the  velocity- 
potential  when  A  moves  with  unit  velocity  towards  By  while  ^  is  at  rest ;  auid 
similarly  for  ^\ 

To  find  ^,  we  remark  that  if  B  were  absent  the  motion  of  the  fluid  would 
be  that  due  to  a  certain  double-source  at  A  having  its  axis  in  the  direction 
AB,  The  theorem  of  Art  96  shews  that  we  may  satisfy  the  condition  of  zero 
normal  velocity  over  the  sur&ce  of  B  by  introducing  a  double-source,  viz.  the 
Mmage'  of  that  at  A  in  the  sphere  B,  This  image  is  at  iT^,  the  inverse 
point  of  ^  with  respect  to  the  sphere  B ;  its  axis  coincides  with  A  By  and  its 
strength  ^  is  given  by 

where  /«,  =^0^,  is  that  of  the  original  source  at  A.  The  resultant  motion  due 
to  the  two  sources  at  A  and  H^  will  however  violate  the  condition  to  be 
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satisfied  at  the  surface  of  the  sphere  -4,  and  in  order  to  neutralize  the  normal 
velocity  at  this  surface,  due  to  iT^,  we  must  superpose  a  double-source  at  IT,, 
the  image  of  H^  in  the  sphere  A,  This  will  introduce  a  normal  velocity  at  the 
surface  of  B^  which  may  again  be  neutralized  by  adding  the  image  of  H^  in  B^ 
and  so  on.  If  f*i,  /ij,  ^4, ...  be  the  strengths  of  the  successive  images,  and 
/i,  /s, /s,...  their  distances  from  A^  we  have,  if  AB—c^ 


/ig/Mi=-a3//i», 


> 


.(V), 


and  so  on,  the  law  of  formation  being  now  obvious.  The  images  continually 
diminish  in  intensity^  and  this  very  rapidly  if  the  radius  of  either  sphere  is 
small  compared  with  the  shortest  distance  between  the  two  surfaces. 

The  formula  for  the  kinetic  energy  is 


provided 


=Zu«+2iruu'+iV^u'« (vi), 


^dS.=  - 


If. 


dn 


dS 


^i 


(vii). 


where  the  suffixes  indicate  over  which  sphere  the  integration  is  to  be  effected. 
The  equality  of  the  two  forms  of  M  follows  from  Qreen's  Theorem  (Art.  44.) 

The  value  of  ^  near  the  surface  of  A  can  be  written  down  at  once  from  the 
results  (6)  and  (7)  of  Art.  86,  viz.  we  have 

*=(/*+/*«+/*4+.-.)^-2(^3+^3+...)rcos^+&c (viii), 

the  remaining  terms,  involving  zonal  harmonics  of  higher  orders,  being  omitted, 

as  they  will  disappear  in  the  subsequent  surface-integration,  in  virtue  of  the 

conjugate  property  of  Art  88.    Hence,  putting  d^jdn^  -cos^,  we  find  with 

the  help  of  (v) 

X = Jirp  (ft + 3f4 -I- 3/A4 -h . . .) 


=|irpa»^ 


l+3~r,+3 


a«6fl 


) 


(k). 


It  appears  that  the  inertia  of  the  sphere  il  is  in  all  cases  increased  by  the 
presence  of  a  fixed  sphere  B.    Compare  Art.  92. 
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where 


The  value  of  N  may  be  written  down  from  symmetry,  viz.  it  is 


/4'  =  6»//3'.> ("), 


and  so  on. 


(xii), 


To  calculate  M  we  require  the  value  of  if/  near  the  surface  of  the  sphere  A ; 
this  is  due  to  double-sources  fi',  /i/,  /ij',  fij', ...  at  distances  c,  c-fi,  c-f^\ 
c— /j', ...  from  il,  where 

m«7mx'=-6'//,'», 

^'K=  -a»l(o-f^r, 

M4'W=-6»//,'», 

and  so  on.    This  gives,  for  points  near  the  surface  of  A^ 

Hence 

=4irpOti'+/i3'+/A5'+  ...) 

When  the  ratios  a/c  and  b/c  are  both  small  we  have 


1+3 


r=|irpa»^ 


approximately. 


^=Sirp63^ 


1+3 


(^V 


*  To  this  degree  of  approximation  these  results  may  also  be  obtained  by  the 
method  of  the  next  Art. 
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If  a,  but  not  necessarily  6,  is  small  compared  with  the  shortest  distance 
between  the  spherical  surfaces,  we  have 

Z=i,rpa»(l+3^3+...) 

=  |frpaS^l+3^^— ^y3+...j (xvi), 

approximately.  By  putting  c— 6+A,  and  then  making  &=ao,  we  get  the 
formula  for  a  sphere  moving  perpendicularly  to  a  fixed  plane  wall  at  a 
distance  A,  viz. 

27'=§wpa»(n-f^+...)ll« (xvii), 

a  result  due  to  Stokes. 

This  also  follows  from  (vi)  and  (xv),  by  putting  6=a,  n'=ll,  c=  2A,  in  which 
case  the  plane  which  bisects  ^^  at  right  angles  is  evidently  a  plane  of 
symmetry,  and  may  therefore  be  taken  as  a  fixed  boundary  to  the  fluid  on 
either  side. 

98.  When  the  spheres  are  moving  at  right  angles  to  the  line 
of  centres  the  problem  is  more  difficult;  we  shall  therefore  content 
ourselves  with  the  first  steps  in  the  approximation,  referring,  for  a 
more  complete  treatment,  to  the  papers  cited  below. 

Let  the  spheres  be  moving  with  velocities  y,  v'  in  parallel  directions  at 
right  angles  to  A^  B,  and  let  r,  By  »  and  r',  ^,  «'  be  two  systems  of  spherical 
polar  coordinates  having  their  origins  at  A  and  B  respectively,  and  their  polar 
axes  in  the  directions  of  the  velocities  ▼,  ▼'.  As  before  the  velocity-potential 
will  be  of  the  form 

with  the  surface  conditions 

^=-co8^,    ^^=0,  for r=a, 

and  ^'"^^  ^=-coB^,  forr'^ft. 

If  the  sphere  B  were  absent  the  velocity-potential  due  to  unit  velocity  of 
A  would  be 

a8 
^-^cos^. 

Since  r  cos  ^=r'  cos  ff,  the  value  of  this  in  the  neighbourhood  of  B  will  be 

a' 
J^r'cos^, 


approximately.    The  normal  velocity  due  to  this  will  be  cancelled  by  the 
addition  of  the  term 

g^y  cos  ff 
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which,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  A  becomes  equal  to 

i-^rco8^, 

nearly.    To  rectify  the  normal  velocity  at  the  surface  of  J,  we  add  the  term 

a^b^  cosB 


i 


(fi      r>    • 


Stopping  at  this  point,  and  collecting  our  results,  we  have,  over  the  surface 

Ofii, 

«  =  Ja(l+f'5^cos^, 
and  at  the  surface  of  By 

^=£6.-3  cos ^. 


Hence  if  we  denote  by  P,  Q,  R  the  coefficients  in  the  expression  for  the 
kinetic  energy,  viz. 

2r=Pv«+2Cvv'+iJV« (i). 


(ii). 


we  have  P p//*^rf>^^=S^P«'(l  +  *^, 

The  case  of  a  sphere  moving  parallel  to  a  fixed  plane  boundary,  at  a 
distance  A,  is  obtained  by  putting  &»a,  ▼sy',  c=2A,  and  halving  the  conse- 
quent value  of  T ;  thus 

2y=8irpa3(n-A|^V« (iii). 

This  result,  which  was  also  given  by  Stokes,  may  be  compared  with  that  of 
Art  97  (xvii)* 

99.  Another  interesting  problem  is  to  calculate  the  kinetic 
energy  of  any  given  irrotational  motion  in  a  cyclic  space  bounded 
by  fixed  walls,  as  disturbed  by  a  solid  sphere  moving  in  any 
manner,  it  being  supposed  that  the  radius  of  the  sphere  is  small 

*  For  a  fuller  analytical  treatment  of  the  problem  of  the  motion  of  two  spheres 
we  refer  to  the  following  papers :  W«  M.  Hioks,  **  On  the  Motion  of  Two  Spheres  in 
a  Fluid,"  Phil.  Trans,,  1880,  p.  455;  B.  A.  Herman,  **Cn  the  Motion  of  Two 
Spheres  in  Fluid,"  Quart,  Joum.  Math,,  t,  zzii.  (1887).  See  also  G.  Neumann, 
Hydrodynamische  UfUermchungen,  Leipzig,  1888. 
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in  comparison  with  the  distance  from  it  of  the  nearest  portion  of 
the  original  boundary. 

Let  iff  be  the  velocity-potential  of  the  motion  when  the  sphere  is  absent, 
and  ici,  ffj)...  the  circulations  in  the  various  circuits.  The  kinetic  energy  of 
the  original  motion  is  therefore  given  by  Art  65  (5),  viz. 


27, 


'-^\it^ W' 


where  the  integrations  extend  over  the  various  barriers,  drawn  as  in  Art.  48. 
If  we  denote  by  <^+<^'  the  velocity-potential  in  presence  of  the  sphere,  and 
by  T  the  energy  of  the  actual  motion,  we  have 

2r=-pj"j'(*+f)^(*+f)rf^-2p«|j'^(*+*')Ar (ii), 

the  cyclic  constants  of  <^'  being  zero.  The  integration  in  the  first  term  may 
be  confined  to  the  surface  of  the  sphere,  since  we  have  d4>/dn=0  and  d^'/dn=0 
over  the  original  boundary.    Now,  by  Art.  64  (4), 

SO  that  (ii)  reduces  to 

iT~iT,-pjj<l>'^  (2*+^')  dS  -  pff'I'^dS (iii). 

Let  us  now  take  the  centre  of  the  sphere  as  origin.  Let  a  be  the  radius  of 
the  sphere,  and  n,  ▼,  w  the  components  of  its  velocity  in  the  directions  of  the 
coordinate  axes  ;  fiirther,  let  t<o,  i^q,  ir^  be  the  component  velocities  of  the  fluid 
at  the  position  of  the  centre,  when  the  sphere  is  absent.  Hence,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  sphere,  we  have,  approximately 

«'=-(^^+%+Ci)/r3-...j y""^' 

where  the  coefficients  J,  ^,  (7  are  to  be  determined  by  the  condition  that 

dr^^    ^^    a       a       a 
for  r^a.    This  gives 

-4=}a»(«o-u),    B^ia^(Vfi-Y\    C=Ja3(wo-w) (v). 

Again,  -2^-'2'  =  !K+n)+!K+v)+^(t^o+w) (vi), 


dr      dr     a 


a    "       'a 


when  r=^a.    Hence,  substituting  from  (iv),  (v),  and  (vi),  in  (iii),  and  re- 
membering that     jfA^dS=^  I  a* .  Ana^y    jjyzdS= 0,  &c.,  &c., 

we  find 

2r=27'o+8irpa»(u«+V«+W«)-2,rpa8(V+V+n') (vii). 
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The  dynamical  consequences  of  the  formula  (vii)  will  be  considered  more 
fully  in  Art.  140 ;  but  in  the  meantime  we  may  note  that  if  the  sphere  be 
held  at  rest,  so  that  u,  v,  w«0,  it  experiences  a  force  tending  to  diminish  the 
energy  of  the  system,  and  therefore  urging  it  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
square  of  the  (xmdisturbed)  fluid  velocity,  «o'+ V+^o*>  niost  rapidly  increases*. 
Hence,  by  Art.  38,  the  sphere,  if  left  to  itself,  cannot  be  in  stable  equilibrium 
at  any  point  in  the  interior  of  the  fluid  mass. 


Ellipsoidal  Harmonics. 

100.  The  method  of  Spherical  Harmonics  can  also  be  adapted 
to  the  solution  of  the  equation 

V'^  =  0 (1), 

under  boundary-conditions  having  relation  to  ellipsoids  of  revo- 
lutionf. 

Beginning  with  the  case  where  the  ellipsoids  are  prolate,  we 

write 

x  =  k  cos  0  cosh  7)=  kfi^,  \ 

y  =  «jcosa>,       ^  =  crsina>,  I  (2). 

where        «r  =  A8indsinhi7  =  A;(l— /Lt')*(f  —  1)*.     J 

The  surfaces  f  =  const.,  fi  =  const.,  are  confocal  ellipsoids,  and 
hyperboloids  of  two  sheets,  respectively,  the  common  foci  being  the 
points  (±  k,  0,  0).  The  value  of  f  may  muge  from  1  to  oo ,  whilst 
fA  lies  between  + 1.  The  coordinates  fi,  f,  a>  form  an  orthogonal 
system,  and  the  values  of  the  linear  elements  BSf^,  Ss^,  Ss^  described 
by  the  point  (x,  y,  z)  when  /a,  f,  a>  separately  vary,  are  respectively, 

&„=A?(l-^»)*(f«-.l)iSa) (3). 

To  express  (1)  in  terms  of  our  new  variables  we  equate  to  zero 
the  total  flux  across  the  walls  of  a  volume  element  ds^^ds^ds^, 
and  obtain 

♦  Sir  W.  Thomson,  "  On  the  Motion  of  Rigid  Solids  in  a  Liquid  Ac,"  Phil. 
Mag.,  May,  1873. 

t  Heine,  **Ueber  einige  Aafgaben,  welche  anf  partielle  Differentialgleichungen 
f&hren,"  Crelle,  t.  xxvi.,  p.  185  (1843);  Kugelfunktionen,  t.  ii.,  Art  88.  See  also 
FerrerB,  Spherical  Harmonicst  o.  vi. 

L.  10 
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or,  on  sabfltitution  from  (3), 

|:{<>-'')S4f{<t-»th(r:feiFT,S-''- 

This  may  also  be  written 

lOL  If  ^  be  a  finite  function  of  fi  and  a>  from  fi  =  —  1  to 
fi  =  + 1  and  from  a>  =  0  to  o>  =  27r,  it  may  be  expanded  in  a  series 
of  surface  harmonics  of  integral  orders,  of  the  types  given  by  Art. 
87  (6),  where  the  coefficients  are  functions  of  }^\  and  it  appears  on 
substitution  in  (4)  that  each  term  of  the  expansion  must  satisfy 
the  equation  separately.  Taking  first  the  case  of  the  zonal  har- 
monic, we  write 

4,  =  Pn<Jl).Z (6), 

and  on  substitution  we  find,  in  virtue  of  Art.  85  (1), 

which  is  of  the  same  form  as  the  equation  referred  to.     We  thus 
obtain  the  solutions 

^=P„(M).P,(f)--: (7). 

and  ^  =  P„0*) .  Q„(r) (8), 

where 

e»(?) = p«(r) j^  (P^(f)j.({;._i)> 

=  JP«(?)  log  |±-J  -  'i^p^^io  -  ^/^(O  - 

1.3...(2ft  +  l)l^  2(2n  +  3)     ^ 

(n  +  l)(n  +  2)(n  +  3)(n  +  4)  1 

^        2.4(2n  +  3)(2n  +  6)        ^        1-...J...W- 

The  solution  (7)  is  finite  when  ^=1,  and  is  therefore  adapted 
to  the  space  within  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution ;  whilst  (8)  is  infinite 
for  f=l,  but  vanishes  for  S^=oo,  and  is  appropriate  to  the 

•  Fenen,  o.  v. ;  Todhnnter,  o.  yi.;  Forqrth,  DifferetOial  Equationt,  Arte.  96—99. 
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external  region.      As  particular  cases  of   the  formula  (9)   we 
note 

«i(f)=iriog|^-i, 

«.(D  =  i(3?»-l)log^-K. 
The  definite-integral  form  of  Qn  shews  that 

PnQn-Pn'Qn^'-^ ,  (10), 

where  the  accents  indicate  differentiations  with  respect  to  f. 

The  corresponding  expressions  for  the  stream-function  are 
readily  found ;  thus,  from  the  definition  of  Art.  93, 

ds^        'crds/      ds]^" w  ds^ ^     ^' 

whence 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  (7),  we  have 

whence 

The  same  result  will  follow  of  course  from  the  second  of  equations 
(12). 

In  the  same  way,  the  stream-function  corresponding  to  (8)  is 

102.  We  can  apply  this  to  the  case  of  an  ovary  ellipsoid 
moving  parallel  to  its  axis  in  an  infinite  mass  of  liquid.  The 
elliptic  coordinates  must  be  chosen  so  that  the  ellipsoid  in  question 

10—2 
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is  a  member  of  the  confocal  family,  say  that  for  which  (=^9. 
Comparing  vrith  Art.  100  (2)  we  see  that  if  a,  c  be  the  polar  and 
equatorial  radii,  and  e  the  eccentricity  of  the  meridian  section  we 
must  have 

The  surface  condition  is  given  by  Art.  96  (1),  viz.  we  must 
have 

^  =  -iuA;»(l-/t«)(f»-l)  +  con8t (1), 

for  f  =  5).  Hence  putting  n=  1  in  Art.  101  (14),  and  introducing 
an  arbitrary  multiplier  A,  we  have 

^-i^i(l-M')(C-l){ilog|^-^^-l) (2). 

with  the  condition 


^.ui.{j..^-i-ilogfc±i} 


ua 


Mi^4'«8^} (»>• 


The  corresponding  formula  for  the  velocity-potential  is 


^  =  .lM{Klog|±i-l| (4). 


The  kinetic  energy,  and  thence  the  inertia-coeflScient  due  to 
the  fluid,  may  be  readily  calculated,  if  required,  by  the  formula  (5) 
of  Art.  93. 

103.  Leaving  the  case  of  symmetry,  the  solutions  of  V«^  =  0 
when  ^  is  a  tesseral  or  sectorial  harmonic  in  /i  and  00  are  found  by 
a  similar  method  to  be  of  the  types 

^  =  2','0.).2'/(?)^^|,a, (1), 

<t>  =  T„'(t>.).U„'iO^]'><o (2). 

where,  as  in  Art.  87, 

r„'(^)  =  (l-;..)J.*^) (3), 
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whilst  (to  avoid  imaginaries)  we  write 

Tn'iO^iS'-l^^^  W. 

and  I7„'(?)  =  ((?-1)»'^^^ (5). 

It  may  be  shewn  that 

As  examples  we  may  take  the  case  of  an  ovary  ellipsoid 
moving  parallel  to  an  equatorial  axis,  say  that  of  y,  or  rotating 
about  this  axis. 

In  the  former  case,  the  surface-condition  is 

d^"        df 
for  f  =  ^g,  where  v  is  the  velocity  of  translation,  or 

This  is  satisfied  by  putting  n  =  1,  «  =  1,  in  (2),  viz. 

^  =  ^  (1  -  M')* (IT* - 1)*.  [i log  ^±-J --^1  cos « . . .(8). 
the  constant  A  being  given  by 

In  the  case  of  rotation  about  Oy,  if  q  be  the  angular  velocity, 
we  must  have 

d<l>  ^        f  dx       dz\ 

for  r- 5'.  or      ^  =  A-q.^-^^^.^(l-/.«)*sina, (10). 

Putting  n  s  2,  «  =  1,  in  the  formula  (2)  we  find 

^  =  il/i  (1  -  A*')*  (r  -  1)*  {f  riog  1^  -  3  -  ^}  sin  «  -  (11). 
A  being  determined  by  comparison  with  (10). 
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104.     When   the  ellipsoid  is  of  the   oblate  or  "planetary" 
form,  the  appropriate  coordinates  are  given  by 

w^k  cos  0  sinh  17  =  k/i^, 

y  =  vco8(o,       z  =  wsmoi>,  \ (1). 

where  w  =  A;sin^coshi7  =  i(l  — /i')*(f  +  1)*. 

Here  (f  may  range  from  0  to  qo  (or,  in  some  applications  from 
—  00  through  0  to  +  00  ),  whilst  fi  lies  between  ±  1.  The  quadrics 
(^=  const,  fi  =  const,  are  planetary  ellipsoids,  and  hyperboloids  of 
revolution  of  one  sheet,  all  having  the  common  focal  circle  a;  =  0, 
w^k.  As  limiting  forms  we  have  the  ellipsoid  (f»0,  which 
coincides  vrith  the  portion  of  the  plane  a;  =  0  for  which  w<k,  and 
the  hyperboloid  /a»0  coinciding  with  the  remaining  portion  of 
this  plane. 

With  the  same  notation  as  before  we  find 

&«=^(l-/i«)*(?"  +  l)*Sa> (2), 

so  that  the  equation  of  continuity  becomes,  by  an  investigation 
similar  to  that  of  Art.  100, 

d/if       "^^dfi)      d?r^         ^dfj      (l-/i«)(f«+l)da)» 


or 


This  is  of  the  same  form  as  Art.  100  (4),  with  if  in  place  of  f, 
and  the  same  correspondence  will  of  course  run  through  the 
subsequent  formulae. 

In  the  case  of  symmetry  about  the  axis  we  have  the  solutions 

0=p,o*).^„(r) (4). 

and  ^  =  P»(m).?„(C) (5). 

where 

„  (y\ _  l-3.5...(2n-l)  |  n(n-l) 

«(n-l)(n-2)(n-3)  ) 

^  2.4(2»-l)(2n-3)   ^      +-J-  W. 
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and  ?«(C)=l>n(?)j^j^^(j.)j1^^^1) 

-(-r  {pnio  cot-  ?«  ^^p^^io^^^f^io  - ...} 

nl  l).^,    (n+l)(n+2) 

""1.3. 5.. .(271  +  1)    (^  2(2n+3)    ^ 

(n-H)(n-h2)(n+3)(n+4)                  )  ^^ 

^       ^2.4(2n+3H2n+5)       ^  •") ^'^  ' 

the  latter  expansion  being  however  convergent  only  when  (r>l. 
As  before,  the  solution  (4)  is  appropriate  to  the  region  included 
within  an  ellipsoid  of  the  family  ^= const,  and  (5)  to  the  external 
space. 

We  note  that 

Pnqn-Pnqn=^-  ^r^ (8). 

As  particular  cases  of  the  formula  (7)  we  have 

Jo  (?)  =  cot-^  f, 
?i(r)  =  l-Ccot-^C 

?.(r)=i(3r'+i)cot-^?-}5: 

The  formuliB  for  the  stream-function  corresponding  to  (4)  and 
(3)  are 

and 

^-^7r(;rTi)^^"^^~d;r'-^f  "*"^^~dr  '"^  ^' 

106.    The  simplest  case  of  Art.  104  (3)  is  when  n  »  0,  viz. 

i^  =  ilcot-^f (1), 

where  ^  is  supposed  to  range  from  —  oo  to  +  oo .  The  formula 
(10)  of  the  last  Art.  then  assumes  an  indeterminate  form,  but  we 
find  by  the  method  of  Art.  101, 

ylr^Akfi (2). 

*  The  reader  may  easily  adapt  the  demonstrations  oited  in  Art.  101  to  the 
present  case. 
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This  solution  represents  the  flow  of  a  liquid  through  a  circular 

aperture  in  an  infinite  plane  wall,  viz.  the  aperture  is  the  portion 

of  the  plane  yz  for  which  m<k.     The  velocity  at  any  point  of  the 

aperture  (f =0)  is 

__1  d^_        A 

since,  over  the  aperture,  kfi^ih^^  «■')*.  The  velocity  is  therefore 
infinite  at  the  edge.     Compare  Art.  66, 1''. 

Again,  the  motion  due  to  a  planetary  ellipsoid  ((^=?o)  moving 

with  velocity  u  parallel  to  its  axis  in  an  infinite  mass  of  liquid  is 

given  by 

^  =  J/i(l-?cot-^f) (3), 

t  =  i^&(l-A*')(S'  +  l){^-cot-r| (4), 

where  -4  =  -  A?u  -r-  ]    ^^°     -  cot""*  fj 

Denoting  the  polar  and  equatorial  radii  by  a  and  c,  we  have 

so  that  the  eccentricity  e  of  the  meridian  section  is 

In  terms  of  these  quantities 

il=-uc-r{(l-e«)*-isin-ic|  (5). 

The  forms  of  the  lines  of  motion,  for  equidistant  values  of  '^, 
are  shewn  on  the  opposite  page. 

The  most  interesting  case  is  that  of  the  circular  disk,  for 
which  e  =  1,  and  A  =  ixLcjir.  The  value  (3)  of  0  for  the  two  sides 
of  the  disk  becomes  equal  to  ±  il/i,  or  ±  il  (1  —  wVc")*,  aud  the 
normal  velocity  ±  u.     Hence  the  formula  (4)  of  Ai-t.  44  gives 

2r=  -  2p  r  ^  (1  -  tffVc')* .  u .  2Trradm 
Jo 

^--jTrpc-.u' (6). 

The  effective  addition  to  the  inertia  of  the  disk  is  therefore 
2/7r  (=*6365)  times  the  mass  of  a  spherical  portion  of  the  fluid,  of 
the  same  radius. 
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X' 


X 


106.    The  solutions  of  the  equation  Art.  104  (3)  in  tesseral 
harmonics  are 

^^r.'O*).^^)-^}*- (1). 

and  0  =  r„*.Ot).u„'(O.^}«a, (2). 

where  «„.(5)  =  ((;.  +  l)».*^) (3). 

and  v((r)=(r+l)»'^^ 
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These  functions  possess  the  property 

«„''^'-«»-e.-=(-)-><-^^ (5). 

For  the  motion  of  a  planetary  ellipsoid  (^»  (fo)  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  y  we  have  n  =  1,  «  s  1,  as  before,  and  thence 

i^  =  ^(l-/i»)*(f  +  l)*{^-cot-»rjcos« (6), 

with  A  determined  by  the  condition 

for  fs  5o,  ▼  denoting  the  velocity  of  the  solid.    This  gives 

In  the  case  of  the  disk  (fo  =  Q),  we  have  -4  =  0,  as  we  should 
expect. 

Again,  for  a  planetary  ellipsoid  rotating  about  the  axis  of  y 
with  angular  velocity  q,  we  have,  putting  w  =  2,  «=  1, 

0  =  ^/A  (1  -  /x»)*  (?« + 1)4  fecot-^  f  -  3  +  n^l  sin  01 (8), 

with  the  surface  condition 


d6 

i"q 


(dx       d2\ 


./*  (!-/*')»  sin  0) (9). 


For  the  circular  disk  (^q  «=  0)  this  gives 

|7ril=-Jfc»q  (10). 

At  the  two  surfaces  of  the  disk  we  have 

^  =  +  2Afjb(l  -  /i»)* sin ©,     j^  =  T  Aq  (1  —  /a')* sin  «, 
and  substituting  in  the  formula 

2T^-pjU^vdwd(o, 
we  obtain  2r=JJpc».q« (11). 
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107.    In  questions  relating  to  ellipsoids  with  three  unequal 

axes  we  may  use  the  method  of  Lam^s  Functions*,  or,  as  they 

are  now  often  called, '  Ellipsoidal  Harmonics.'    Without  attempting 

a  complete  account  of  this,  we  will  investigate  some  solutions  of 

the  equation 

V*^  =  0 (1), 

in  ellipsoidal  coordinates,  which  are  analogous  to  spherical 
harmonics  of  the  first  and  second  orders,  with  a  view  to  their 
hydrodynamical  applications  It  is  convenient  to  begin  with  the 
motion  of  a  liquid  contained  in  an  ellipsoidal  envelope,  which  can 
be  treated  at  once  by  Cartesian  methods. 

Thus  when  the  envelope  is  in  motion  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x 
with  velocity  u,  the  enclosed  fluid  moves  as  a  solid,  and  the  velocity- 
potential  is  simply  ^  »  —  \ix. 

Next  let  us  suppose  that  the  envelope  is  rotating  about  a 
principal  axis  (say  that  of  x)  with  angular  velocity  p.  The 
equation  of  the  surface  being 

t^t  +  ^^l  (2) 

a.  +  6.+c»        ^^^' 

the  surface  condition  is 

X  d(f>     y  d4>     z  d<l> 
a'  dx     &■  dy     c'  dz 

y         ^ 

We  therefore  assume  ^  =  Ayz,  which  is  evidently  a  solution  of  (1), 
and  obtain 


or  ^  =  _^__p.y^. 

Hence,  if  the  centre  be  moving  with  a  velocity  whose  com- 

•  See,  for  example,  Fenen,  Spherical  Hamumia,  c.  vi.;  W.  D.  Niven,  "On 
Bllipeoidal  Harmonios,'*  PMU  Tram.,  1891,  A. 
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ponents  are  u,  ▼,  w  and  if  p,  q,  r  be  the  angular  velocities  about 
the  principal  axes,  we  have  by  superposition 

6«-c»  c^-a^  a»-6« 

(3)*. 

We  may  also  include  the  case  where  the  envelope  is  changing 
its  form  as  well  as  position,  but  so  as  to  remain  ellipsoidal.  If  the 
axes  are  changing  at  the  rates  d,  6,  c,  respectively,  the  general 
boundary  condition.  Art.  10  (3),  becomes 

which  is  satisfied  by 

h 


*=-i(i-*+5y+a^) <5>t- 


The  equation  (1)  requires  that 

^  +  j  +  ^  =  0 (6), 

a     0     c 

which  is  in  fact  the  condition  which  must  be  satisfied  by  the 
changing  ellipsoidal  surface  in  order  that  the  enclosed  volume 
(^irabc)  may  be  constant. 

108.  The  solutions  of  the  corresponding  problems  for  an 
infinite  mass  of  fluid  bounded  internally  by  an  ellipsoid  involve 
the  use  of  a  special  system  of  orthogonal  curvilinear  coordinates. 

If  a?,  y,  z  be  functions  of  three  parameters  X,  fi,  v,  such  that  the 
surfaces 

X  =  const.,    fi  =  const.,     p  =  const (1) 

are  mutually  orthogonal  at  their  intersections,  and  if  we  write 

*  ThiB  reflolt  appears  to  have  been  obtained  independently  by  Beltrami, 
Bjerknes,  and  Maxwell,  in  1S73.  See  Hicks,  "Report  on  Reoent  Progress  in 
Hydrodynamics,'*  Brit.  Ass.  Rep.,  1882. 

t  Bjerknes,  **  Yerallgemeinerang  des  Problems  von  den  Bewegnngen,  welohe  in 
einer  rohenden  nnelastiscben  Fldssigkeit  die  Bewegang  eines  Ellipsoids  henror- 
bringt,"  OdUinger  Nachrichten,  1873. 
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dzV 
dx) 


V     \duj  ^  \dv)  ^  \dv)    , 


the  direction-cosines  of  the  normals  to  the  three  sur&ces  which 
pass  throagh  (x,  y,  z)  will  be 

dm 


K 


d\' 

dx 
djt' 

,  dx 


A. 


'^d\' 
h  ^ 


K 


dy 
dv' 


,   dz 

,  dz 
av 


> 


(3). 


respectively.  It  easily  follows  that  the  lengths  of  linear  elements 
drawn  in  the  dii*ections  of  these  normals  will  be 

SX/Ai,    hfijKy    Sp/hi, 
respectively. 

Hence  if  ^  be  the  velocity-potential  of  any  fluid  motion,  the 
total  flux  into  the  rectangular  space  included  between  the  six 
suifaces  \  +  JSX,  fi  ±  ^Sfi,  v  ±  \hv  will  be 

d\\    d\  h^    h^/  dfji,\    dfjL  h^   hjj  dif\    dv   h^    h^J 

It  appears  from  Art.  42  (3)  that  the  same  flux  is  expressed  by 
V^<f>  multiplied  by  the  volume  of  the  space,  i,e,  by  S^SfjiSp/hih^h^. 
Hence 

V»^  =  hAh,  1^  (^^5^)  +  dj,  \h,h,d^  +  dv  \l^,dv)\-^^^*' 

Equating  this  to  zero,  we  obtain  the  general  equation  of  continuity 
in  orthogonal  coordinates,  of  which  particular  cases  have  already 
been  investigated  in  Arta  84, 100, 104. 

*  The  above  method  was  given  in  a  paper  by  W.  Thomson,  "On  the  Equations 
of  Motion  of  Heat  referred  to  Curvilinear  Coordinates,*'  Camh.  Math.  Joum,,  t.  iv. 
(1S48) ;  Math,  and  Phys,  Papers,  t.  i.,  p.  25.    Beference  may  also  be  made  to 

Jaoobi,  "Ueber  eine  particnl&re  Losong  der  partiellen  Differentialgleiohung ,'* 

CreUe,  t.  zzxvi,  (1847),  QetammeUe  Werke,  Berlin,  1881...,  t.  ii.,  p.  198. 

The  transformation  of  y'^  to  general  orthogonal  coordinates  was  first  effected 
by  Iiam6,  *'  Snr  les  lois  de  T^qailibre  du  flnide  6th6r^,"  Joum,  de  VEcoU  Polyt,, 
t.  ziv.,  (1884).    See  also  Legofu  tur  l€$  CoardotmSes  CumUgnes,  Paris,  1859,  p.  22. 
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109.    In  the  applications  to  which  we  now  proceed  the  triple 
orthogonal  system  consists  of  the  confocal  quadncs 


«• 


y' 


jp» 


a«  +  d6>  +  tfc»+d 


-1  =  0 


(1). 


whose  properties  are  explained  in  books  on  Solid  Geometry. 
Through  any  given  point  {x,  y,  z)  there  pass  three  surfaces  of  the 
system,  corresponding  to  the  three  roots  of  (1),  considered  as  a  cubic 
in  0,  If  (as  we  shall  for  the  most  part  suppose)  a  >  6  >  c,  one  of 
these  roots  (X,  say)  will  lie  between  x  and  —  c*,  another  (ja)  be- 
tween —  c"  and  —  6*,  and  the  third  (i/)  between  —  i*  and  —  a*.  The 
surfaces  X,  /li,  v  are  therefore  ellipsoids,  hyperboloids  of  one  sheet, 
and  hyperboloids  of  two  sheets,  respectively. 

It  follows  immediately  from  this  definition  of  X,  /li,  i/,  that 


identically,  for  all  values  of  0.  Hence  multiplying  by  a"  +  0,  and 
afterwards  putting  0^  —  a*,  we  obtain  the  first  of  the  following 
equations : 

(a»  +  X)  (a»  +  m)  (a»  + 1/)  . 


a^  = 


(a«  -  6*)  (a«  -  c») 


^"       (6>-c»)(6»-a»)       M 


(6"  -  c»)  (6»  -  a») 

(c'  +  X)(C  +  Ai)(C+i;) 
(c«  -  a*)  (c»  -  6») 


.(3). 


/ 


These  give 


dx 
dK 


dy 


dz 


"^a'  +  X'     dX~^6»  +  X'     dX-^c'  +  X ^  ^' 


and  thence,  in  the  notation  of  Art.  108  (2), 

If  we  differentiate  (2)  with  respect  to  0  and  afterwards  put  0  =  X, 
we  deduce  the  first  of  the  following  three  relations : 
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.(6)». 


A.     .(a'  +  >-)(f  +  >-)(c'  +  X)  \ 
'*'"*        (X-mKX-v)        • 

*  (/*-v)(/t-X)        ' 

.  ,  _  ,(a'+y)(6'+i>)(c«  +  y) 
'^  -*        (^-X)(„-^) 

The  remaining  relations  of   the  sets  (3)  and  (6)  have    been 
written  down  from  symmetry. 

Substituting  in  Art.  108  (4),  we  find 

+  (X  -  ,*)  [(a«  + !/)»  (6*  +  v)»  (c»  +  !/)»  |;|'l  ^ 

(7)t. 

110.  The  particular  solutions  of  the  transformed  equation 
V'^  =  0  which  first  present  themselves  are  those  in  which  ^  is  a 
function  of  one  (only)  of  the  variables  X,  fi,  v.  Thus  ^  may  be  a 
function  of  X  alone,  provided 

(a«  +  X)*  (5«  +  X)*  (c»  +  X)*  dif>ldK  =  const., 

whence  4>  =  ^l    -x" (1). 

if  A  =  {(a«  +  X)(6»  +  X)(c«  +  X)l* (2), 

the  additive  constant  which  attaches  to  ^  being  chosen  so  as 
to  make  ^  vanish  for  X  =  oo . 

In  this  solution,  which  corresponds  to  ^  =  J./r  in  spherical 
harmonics,  the  equipotential  surfaces  are  the  confocal  ellipsoids, 
and  the  motion  in  the  space  external  to  any  one  of  these  (say  that 
for  which  X^O)  is  that  due  to  a  certain  arrangement  of  simple 
sources  over  it.  The  velocity  at  any  point  is  given  by  the  formula 

-^--^t-'^'k »• 

*  It  wiU  be  noticed  that  ^,  A,,  ^  are  doable  the  perpendioulan  from  the  origin 
on  the  tangent  planes  to  the  three  qaadrics  X,  /i,  r. 

t  Ct  Lun6,  "  Sur  les  snrfiMeB  iflothermes  dans  lee  corps  solides  homogdnes  en 
dqniUbze  de  temp6rataie/'  LiouviUe,  t.  a,  (1887). 
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At  a  great  distance  from  the  origin  the  ellipsoids  X  become 
spheres  of  radius  \^,  and  the  velocity  is  therefore  ultimately  equal 
to  2C/r",  where  r  denotes  the  distance  from  the  origin.  Over  any 
particular  equipotential  surface  \  the  velocity  varies  as  the 
perpendicular  from  the  centre  on  the  tangent  plane. 

To  find  the  distribution  of  sources  over  the  surface  X  ==  0  which 
would  produce  the  actual  motion  in  the  external  space,  we 
substitute  for  <^  the  value  (1),  in  the  formula  (11)  of  Art.  58,  and 
for  <l>'  (which  refers  to  the  internal  space)  the  constant  value 


♦'-<t <♦)• 


The  formula  referred  to  then  gives,  for  the  surface-density  of  the 

required  distribution, 

(J 

i^^^-** ^^>- 

The  solution  (1)  may  also  be  interpreted  as  representing  the 
motion  due  to  a  change  in  dimensions  of  the  ellipsoid,  such  that 
the  ellipsoid  remains  similar  to  itself,  and  retains  the  directions  of 
its  axes  unchanged  in  space.     If  we  put 

d/a  =  b/b  =  cjc,  =  k,  say, 

the  surface-condition  Art.  107  (4)  becomes 

—  d<l>/dn  =  J  khi, 

which  is  identical  with  (3),  if  we  put  C  =  ^kahc. 

A  particular  case  of  (5)  is  where  the  sources  are  distributed 
over  the  elliptic  disk  for  which  X  =  —  c*,  and  therefore  z^  =  0.  This 
is  important  in  Electrostatics,  but  a  more  interesting  application 
from  the  present  point  of  view  is  to  the  flow  through  an  elliptic 
aperture,  viz.  if  the  plane  xy  be  occupied  by  a  thin  rigid  partition 
with  the  exception  of  the  part  included  by  the  ellipse 

-  +  fj  =  l.    ^=0. 

we  have,  putting  c  »  0  in  the  previous  formulae. 


*=+'^io(^+x)*(i^+x)rx* (^>' 
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where  the  upper  limit  is  the  positive  root  of 


a»  +  X     6'+\     \ 

and  the  negative  or  the  positive  sign  is  to  be  taken  according  as  the 
point  for  which  ^  is  required  lies  on  the  positive  or  the  negative  side 
of  the  plane  ocy.  The  two  values  of  ^  are  continuous  at  the  aperture, 
where  \  =  0.  As  before,  the  velocity  at  a  great  distance  is  equal  to 
2A/t',  nearly.  For  points  in  the  aperture  the  velocity  may  be 
found  immediately  from  (6)  and  (7) ;  thus  we  may  put 

S<^  =  -  2A\^lab, 
approximately,  since  X  is  small,  whence 

_d^_2A   /,     ^_.vV  ,^. 

This  becomes  infinite,  as  we  should  expect,  at  the  edge.  The 
particular  case  of  a  circular  aperture  has  already  been  solved 
otherwise  in  Art.  105. 

111.  We  proceed  to  investigate  the  solution  of  V'<^  =  0,  finite 
at  infinity,  which  corresponds,  for  the  space  external  to  the  ellipsoid, 
to  the  solution  if>  =  x  for  the  internal  space.  Following  the  analogy 
of  spherical  harmonics  we  may  assume  for  trial 

^=^ (1). 

which  gives  ^'X  +  ^^^O (2), 

and  inquire  whether  this  can  be  satisfied  by  making  ^  eqaal 
to  some  function  of  X  only.  On  this  supposition  we  shall  have,  by 
Art,  108  (3), 

dx        d\  *     dX  * 
and  therefore,  by  Art.  109  (4),  (6), 


xdx        (\  — /*) (X.  — 1>)  dx' 


11 
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On  substitution  from  Art.  109  (7)  the  equation  (2)  becomes 

|(a»  +  X)»(6«  +  X)»(c'  +  X)»^|'x  =  -  (6*  +  X)(c«  +  X)  |j, 
which  may  be  written 

^log{(a«  +  X)»(6.  +  X)»(c.  +  X)»g}  =-^^. 

whence  X-^l     i 1 r (3), 

the  arbitrary  constant  which  presents  itself  in  the  second  integra- 
tion being  chosen  as  before  so  as  to  make  x  vanish  at  infinity. 

The  solution  contained  in  (1)  and  (3)  enables  us  to  find  the 
motion  of  a  liquid,  at  rest  at  infinity,  produced  by  the  translation 
of  a  solid  ellipsoid  through  it,  parallel  to  a  principal  axis.  The 
notation  being  as  before,  and  the  ellipsoid 

^  +  g  +  ^  =  l (4) 

being  supposed  in  motion  parallel  to  cc  with  velocity  u,  the  surface- 
condition  is 

d<f>ld\  =  -uda:ld\  for  \  =  0 (5). 

Let  us  write,  for  shortness, 

«^  =  ^/o  (S^?^'  '^^^Wo  (i^^HOA'  '^•^^/o  "(c^A 

(6), 

where  A  =  {(o«  +  X)(6*  +  X)(c»  +  X)j* (7). 

It  will  be  noticed   that  these  quantities  oto,  fi^,  70  ^^  pure 
numerics. 

The  conditions  of  our  problem  are  now  satisfied  by 

♦=H"<OT <*'• 

that  is  C=s^-  u (9\ 
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The  corresponding  solution  when  the  ellipsoid  moves  parallel 
to  y  or  2^  can  be  written  down  from  symmetry,  and  by  superposition 
we  derive  the  case  where  the  ellipsoid  has  any  motion  of  translation 
whatever*. 

At  a  great  distance  from  the  origin,  the  formula  (8)  becomes 
equivalent  to 

<t>  =  iO^ (10). 

which  is  the  velocity-potential  of  a  double  source  at  the  origin,  of 
strength  J  0,  or 

§a6cu/(2  -  Oo). 
Compare  Art.  91. 

The  kinetic  energy  of  the  fluid  is  given  by 

jr-,//*#^.,j5^....//««s, 

where  I  is  the  cosine  of  the  angle  which  the  normal  to  the  surface 
makes  with  the  axis  of  x.  The  latter  integral  is  equal  to  the 
volume  of  the  ellipsoid,  whence 

2r=2^4^«6cp.u« (11). 

The  inertia-coefficient  is  therefore  equal  to  the  fraction  ao/(2  —  Oo) 
of  the  mass  displaced  by  the  solid.  For  the  case  of  the  sphere 
(jassb==c)  we  find  ^o  =  f ;  this  makes  the  fraction  equal  to  |,  in  agree- 
ment with  Art.  91.  If  we  put  6  =  c,  we  get  the  case  of  an  ellipsoid 
of  revolution,  including  (for  a  =  0)  that  of  a  circular  disk.  The 
identification  with  the  results  obtained  by  the  methods  of  Arts. 
102, 103,  105,  106  for  these  cases  may  be  left  to  the  reader. 

112.  We  next  inquire  whether  the  equation  V'^  =  0  can 
be  satisfied  by 

<A=y^x (IX 

*  This  problem  was  first  solved  by  Green,  "Besearohes  on  the  Vibration  of 
Pendulums  in  Flnid  Media/'  Trans.  R.  S.  Edin,t  1833,  Math.  Papert,  p.  815.  The 
investigation  is  mnofa  shortened  if  we  assame  at  once  from  the  Theory  of  Attrac- 
tions that  (8)  is  a  solution  of  v'^=0,  being  in  fact  (save  as  to  a  constant  &ctor) 
the  2-component  of  the  attraction  of  a  homogeneous  ellipsoid  on  an  extemid 
point. 

11—2 
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where  x  is  a  function  of  X  only.     This  requires 

^•x-IPy/i-o <2> 

Now,  from  Art.  109  (4),  (6), 


dz         ^  \udK     z  d\)  d\ 


y  dy     zdz      ""^  \j/ 


(X-/a)(X-i/)         U'  +  X     c«  +  xjd\* 


On  substitution  in  (2)  we  find,  by  Art.  109  (7), 


whence  X-g/'(t»  + x)t  +  X)A <3>' 

the  second  constant  of  integration  being  chosen  as  before. 

For  a  rigid  ellipsoid  rotating  about  the  axis  of  x  with  angular 
velocity  p,  the  surface-condition  is 

dif>ld\  =  pzdyld\  —  pydz/d\ (4), 

for  X  =  0.     Assuming 

4>  =  Cyzl^  (f +  X)t^4X)A <-^>* 

we  find  that  the  surface-condition  (4)  is  satisfied,  provided 

*  This  expression  differs  only  by  a  factor  from 

dQ       dO 
^  dx'' dy' 

where  0  is  the  pfrayitation-potential  of  a  uniform  solid  ellipsoid  at  an  external 
point  (x,  y,  z).    Since  v>O=0  it  easily  follows  that  the  above  is  also  a  solution  of 
the  equation  y>0=O. 
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The  formulae  for  the  cases  of  rotation  about  y  or  z  can  be  written 
down  from  symmetry*. 

The  formula  for  the  kinetic  energy  is 

''''^•/.'(,-+x)>(ftx)'(,.+x)'-//<'"'-'"^'"'^' 

if  {ly  m,  n)  denote  the  direction-cosines  of  the  normal  to   the 
ellipsoid.     The  latter  integral 

=  Illif  -  ^)  dxdydz  =  i  (6'  -  c«) .  ^irabc. 
Hence  we  find 

The  two  remaining  types  of  ellipsoidal  harmonic  of  the  second  order,  finite 
at  the  origin,  are  given  by  the  expression 

^  +  J^  +  ^-l (i), 


where  B  is  either  root  of 


^  ^      f-r^.=0 (ii), 


this  being  the  condition  that  (i)  should  satisfy  v^=0. 

The  method  of  obtaining  the  corresponding  solutions  for  the  external 

space  is  explained  in  the  treatise  of  Ferrers.    These  solutions  would  enable  us 

to  express  the  motion  produced  in  a  surroimding  liquid  by  variations  in  the 

lengths  of  the  axes  of  an  ellipsoid,  subject  to  the  condition  of  no  variation  of 

volume 

d/a+6/6+c/(;=0 (iii). 

We  have  already  found,  in  Art.  110,  the  solution  for  the  case  where  the 
ellipsoid  expands  (or  contracts)  remaining  similar  to  itself ;  so  that  by  super- 
position we  could  obtain  the  case  of  an  internal  boundary  changing  its 
position  and  dimensions  in  any  manner  whatever,  subject  only  to  the  con- 
dition of  remaining  ellipeoidaL  This  extension  of  the  residts  arrived  at 
by  Green  and  Clebech  was  first  treated,  though  in  a  different  manner  from 
that  here  indicated,  by  Bjerknest. 

*  The  solution  contained  in  (5)  and  (6)  is  due  to  Clebsch, "  Ueber  die  Bewegung 
eines  EUipsoides  in  einer  tropfbaren  Flussigkeit/'  CrelU^  tt.  Iii.,  liii.  (1856—7). 
t  2.  c.  ante  p.  156. 
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113.  The  investigations  of  this  chapter  relate  almost  entirely 
to  the  case  of  spherical  or  ellipsoidal  boundaries.  It  will  be  under- 
stood that  solutions  of  the  equation  V'^  =  0  can  be  carried  out,  on 
lines  more  or  less  similar,  which  are  appropriate  to  other  forms  of 
boundary.  The  surface  which  comes  next  in  interest,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  present  subject,  is  that  of  an  anchor-ring, 
or  '  torus ' ;  this  problem  has  been  very  ably  treated,  by  distinct 
methods,  by  Hicks*,  and  Dyson +.  We  may  also  refer  to  the 
analytically  remarkable  problem  of  the  spherical  bowl,  which  has 
been  investigated  by  Basset^. 

*  "On  Toroidal  Fnnotions,"  Phil  Trans,,  1881. 
t  "  On  the  Potential  of  an  Anchor-Ring,"  PhiL  Trans.,  1893. 
t  "  On  the  Potential  of  an  Electrified  Spherical  Bowl,  &c./*  Proe,  Land.  Math. 
Soc.,  t.  xvi.  (1885). 


CHAPTER  VI. 

ON   THE  MOTION   OF  SOLIDS  THROUGH   A   LIQUID: 

DYNAMICAL  THEORY. 

114.  In  this  Chapter  it  is  proposed  to  study  the  very 
interesting  djmamical  problem  furnished  by  the  motion  of  one 
or  more  solids  in  a  liquid.  The  development  of  this  subject  is  due 
mainly  to  Thomson  and  Tait*  and  to  Kirchho£f-f.  The  cardinal 
feature  of  the  methods  followed  by  these  writers  consists  in  this, 
that  the  solids  and  the  fluid  are  treated  as  forming  one  dynamical 
system,  and  thus  the  troublesome  calculation  of  the  effect  of  the 
fluid  pressures  on  the  surfiM^es  of  the  solids  is  avoided. 

We  begin  with  the  case  of  a  single  solid  moving  through  an 
infinite  mass  of  liquid,  and  we  shall  suppose  in  the  first  instance 
that  the  motion  of  the  fluid  is  entirely  due  to  that  of  the  solid, 
and  is  therefore  irrotational  and  acyclic.  Some  special  cases  of 
this  problem  have  been  treated  incidentally  in  the  foregoing  pages, 
and  it  appeared  that  the  whole  effect  of  the  fluid  might  be 
represented  by  an  increase  in  the  inertia  of  the  solid.  The  same 
result  will  be  found  to  hold  in  general,  provided  we  use  the  term 
'  inertia '  in  a  somewhat  extended  sense. 

Under  the  circumstances  supposed,  the  motion  of  the  fluid  is 
characterized  by  the  existence  of  a  single-valued  velocity-potential 
if>  which,  besides  satisfjdng  the  equation  of  continuity 

V«i^  =  0 (I), 

*  NiOwral  Philo$<n9hy,  Art.  820. 

t  **  Ueber  die  Bewegong  eines  RotatioDskdrpers  in  einer  Fldssigkeit/*  CreUe^ 
t.  Ixzi  (1S69);  Of.  Abh,,  p.  376;  Meehanih,  e.  zix. 
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fulfils  the  following  conditions :  (1")  the  value  of  —  d^ldn^  where  Bn 
denotes  as  usual  an  element  of  the  normal  at  any  point  of  the 
surface  of  the  solid,  drawn  on  the  side  of  the  fluid,  must  be  equal 
to  the  velocity  of  the  surface  at  that  point  normal  to  itself,  and 
(2'')  the  differential  coefficients  d4>ldx,  d^/dy,  d^ldz  must  vanish  at 
an  infinite  distance,  in  every  direction,  from  the  solid  The  latter 
condition  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  consideration  that  a  finite 
velocity  at  infinity  would  imply  an  infinite  kinetic  energy,  which 
could  not  be  generated  by  finite  forces  acting  for  a  finite  time  on 
the  solid.  It  \b  also  the  condition  to  which  we  are  led  by  supposing 
the  fluid  to  be  enclosed  within  a  fixed  vessel  infinitely  large  and 
infinitely  distant,  all  round,  from  the  moving  body.  For  on  this 
supposition  the  space  occupied  by  the  fluid  may  be  conceived  as 
made  up  of  tubes  of  flow  which  begin  and  end  on  the  surface  of 
the  solid,  so  that  the  total  flux  across  any  area,  finite  or  infinite, 
drawn  in  the  fluid  must  be  finite,  and  therefore  the  velocity  at 
infinity  zero. 

It  has  been  shewn  in  Arts.  40,  41,  that  under  the  above  con- 
ditions the  motion  of  the  fluid  is  determinate. 

116.  In  the  further  study  of  the  problem  it  is  convenient  to 
follow  the  method  introduced  by  Euler  in  the  dynamics  of  rigid 
bodies,  and  to  adopt  a  system  of  rectangular  axes  Ox,  Oy,  Oz  fixed 
in  the  body,  and  moving  with  it.  If  the  motion  of  the  body  at 
any  instant  be  defined  by  the  angular  velocities  p,  q,  r  about,  and 
the  translational  velocities  u,  v,  w  of  the  origin  parallel  to,  the 
instantaneous  positions  of  these  axes,  we  may  write,  after 
Eorchhoff, 

where,  as  will  appear  immediately,  <^,  <^j,  08,  ;^,  y^,  yj^  are  certain 
functions  of  a?,  y,  z  determined  solely  by  the  configuration  of 
the  surface  of  the  solid,  relative  to  the  coordinate  axes.  In  fact, 
if  ly  m,  n  denote  the  direction- cosines  of  the  normal,  drawn 
towards  the  fluid,  at  any  point  of  this  surface,  the  kinematical 
surface-condition  is 

—  -7^  =  i  (w  +  g^  —  ry)  +  m  (v  -f-  ra;  ^pz)  4-  n  (w  +py  —  qx), 
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whence,  substituting  the  value  (2)  of  ^,  we  find 


dw        '  dn       ^ 

an  an 


(3). 


Since  these  functions  must  also  satisfy  (I),  and  have  their  deri- 
vatives zero  at  inKnity,  they  are  completely  detenninate,  by 
Art.  41*. 

116.  Now  whatever  the  motion  of  the  solid  and  fluid  at  any 
instant,  it  might  have  been  generated  instantaneously  from  rest  by 
a  properly  adjusted  impulsive  'wrench '  applied  to  the  solid.  This 
wrench  is  in  fact  that  which  would  be  required  to  counteract  the 
impulsive  pressures  ptf}  on  the  surface,  and,  in  addition,  to  generate 
the  actual  momentum  of  the  solid.  It  is  called  by  Lord  Kelvin 
the  *  impulse '  of  the  system  at  the  moment  under  consideration. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  impulse,  as  thus  defined,  cannot  be 
asserted  to  be  equivalent  to  the  total  momentum  of  the  system, 
which  is  indeed  in  the  present  problem  indeterminate.  We 
proceed  to  shew  however  that  the  impulse  varies,  in  consequence 
of  extraneous  forces  acting  on  the  solid,  in  exactly  the  same  way  as 
the  momentum  of  a  finite  dynamical  system. 

Let  us  in  the  first  instance  consider  any  actual  motion  of  a 
solid,  from  time  ^  to  time  ^,  under  any  given  forces  applied  to  it, 
in  BL  finite  mass  of  liquid  enclosed  by  a  fixed  envelope  of  any  form. 
Let  us  imagine  the  motion  to  have  been  generated  from  rest, 
previously  to  the  time  to,  by  forces  (whether  gradual  or  impulsive) 
applied  to  the  solid,  and  to  be  arrested,  in  like  manner,  by 
forces  applied  to  the  solid  after  the  time  ti.  Since  the  momentum 
of  the  system  is  null  both  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  this 
process,  the  time-integrals  of  the  forces  applied  to  the  solid,  to- 
gether with  the  time-integral  of  the  pressures  exerted  on  the  fluid 

*  For  the  particular  case  of  an  ellipsoidal  surface,  their  values  may  be  written 
down  from  the  results  of  Arts.  Ill,  112. 
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by  the  envelope,  must  form  an  equilibrating  system.  The  effect  of 
these  latter  pressures  may  be  calculated  from  the  formula 

s=^-w*m (1). 

A  pressure  uniform  over  the  envelope  has  no  resultant  effect; 
hence,  since  <f>  is  constant  at  the  beginning  and  end,  the  only 
effective  part  of  the  integral  pressure  Jpdt  is  given  by  the  term 

'hpl^dt (2). 

Let  us  now  revert  to  the  original  form  of  our  problem,  and 
suppose  the  containing  envelope  to  be  infinitely  large,  and  in- 
finitely distant  in  every  direction  from  the  moving  solid.  It  is 
easily  seen  by  considering  the  arrangement  of  the  tubes  of  flow 
(Art.  37)  that  the  fluid  velocity  9  at  a  great  distance  r  from  an 
origin  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  solid  will  ultimately  be,  at 
most*,  of  the  order  1/r",  and  the  integral  pressure  (2)  therefore  of 
the  order  1/r*.  Since  the  surface-elements  of  the  envelope  are  of 
the  order  r^S'or,  where  8«r  is  an  elementary  solid  angle,  the  force- 
and  couple-resultants  of  the  integral  pressure  (2)  will  now  both 
be  null.  The  same  statement  therefore  holds  with  regard  to  the 
time-integral  of  the  forces  applied  to  the  solid. 

If  we  imagine  the  motion  to  have  been  started  instantaneously 
at  time  to,  and  to  be  arrested  instantaneously  at  time  fj,  the  result 
at  which  we  have  arrived  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

The  *  impulse '  of  the  motion  (in  Lord  Kelvin's  sense)  at  time 
ti  differs  from  the  '  impulse '  at  time  to  by  the  time-integral  of  the 
extraneous  forces  acting  on  the  solid  during  the  interval  ti  —  ^f. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  above  reasoning  is  substantially 
unaltered  when  the  single  solid  is  replaced  by  a  group  of  solids, 
which  may  moreover  be  flexible  instead  of  rigid,  and  even 
when  these  solids  are  replaced  by  portions  of  fluid  moving 
rotationally. 

117.  To  express  the  above  result  analytically,  let  f ,  17,  f,  X,  fi,  v 
be  the  components  of  the  force-  and  couple-constituents  of  the 

*  It  is  really  of  the  order  l/r*  when,  as  in  the  case  oonsidered,  the  total  flux 
oatwards  is  zero. 

t  Sir  W.  Thomson,  Ue,  ante  p.  35.  The  form  of  the  argument  given  above  was 
kindly  soggested  to  the  author  by  Mr  Larmor. 
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impulse ;  and  let  X,  Y,  Z,  L,  M,  N  designate  in  the  same  manner 
the  sjTstem  of  extraneous  forcea  The  whole  variation  of 
f >  V>  ?>  ^>  M>  V,  due  partly  to  the  motion  of  the  axes  to  which 
these  quantities  are  referred,  and  partly  to  the  action  of  the 
extraneous  forces,  is  then  given  by  the  formulaa 

^  =  n;-gC+Z,       —^wti-v^+rfi-qv  +  L,^ 
J=K-rf+r,      ^  =  <-t(;f-fpi/-r\+Jf,>...(l)» 

For  at  time  t  +  St  the  moving  axes  make  with  their  positions 
at  time  t  angles  whose  cosines  are 

(1,  r&t,  -g&)»  (-rSt,  l,p&t),  {qht,  -pSt,  1), 

respectively.  Hence,  resolving  parallel  to  the  new  position  of  the 
axis  of  X, 

f  +  8f  =  f  + 1; .  rS^  -  f .  gSe  +  XSt. 

Again,  taking  moments  about  the  new  position  of  Ox,  and  re- 
membering that  0  has  been  displaced  through  spaces  v£t,  vSt,  wBt 
parallel  to  the  axes,  we  find 

These,  vdth  the  similar  results  which  can  be  written  down  from 
symmetry,  give  the  equations  (1). 

When  no  extraneous  forces  act,  we  verify  at  once  that  these 
equations  have  the  integrals 

P+i;"  +  r  =  const.,| 
Xf  + /m;  +  i/f  =  const.  J  ^  ^' 

which  express  that  the  magnitudes  of  the  force-  and  couple- 
resultants  of  the  impulse  are  constant. 


*  Cf.  Hayward,  *'  On  a  Direct  Method  of  Estimating  Yelodties,  Aceelerations, 
and  all  similar  Quantities,  with  respect  to  Axes  moyeable  in  any  manner  in  space.'* 
Camb,  TranM»t  t.  x.  (1S56). 
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118.  It  remains  to  express  f,  17,  ^,  X,  /a,  v  in  terms  of 
u,  V,  w,  p,  q,  r.  In  the  first  place  let  T  denote  the  kinetic  energy 
of  the  fluid,  so  that 


2T 


dS. 


(1).  ■ 


where  the  integration  extends  over  the  surface  of  the  moving 
solid.     Substituting  the  value  of  <f>,  from  Art.  115  (2),  we  get 

2T  =  Ati'  +Bt;«  +  Cw»+  2AW  -^  2Vwu+2Cuv 

+  Pp'  +  Qg*  +  Rr»  +  2P'grr  +  2Q'rp  +  2B'/>g 

+  2p  (Imu  +  Mt;  +  Nu;) 

+  2r(L"w-f-M"t;  +  N''t(;) (2), 

where  the  21  coefficients  A,  B,  C,  &c.  are  certain  constants 
determiued  by  the  form  and  position  of  the  surface  relative  to  the 
coordinate  axes.     Thus,  for  example, 

A— ,.//♦.  *4S  =  f//*14S, 

=  p  il<f>,nd8  =  p  jj<f>tmdS, 

the  transformations  depending  on  Art.  115  (3)  and  on  a  particular 
case  of  Green's  Theorem  (Art.  44  (2)).  These  expressions  for 
the  coefficients  were  given  by  Kirchhoff. 

The  actual  values  of  the  coefficients  in  the  expression  for  2T  have  been 
found  in  the  preceding  chapter  for  the  case  of  the  ellijisoid,  viz.  we  have 
from  Arts.  Ill,  112 

\ 


A=-^ 


2-a, 


P=i 


(6«-0'(y«-/3o) 


2(6='-c«)  +  (6»+c«)(A,-y,) 


•  ^ifpohc 


(i). 
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with  similar  expressions  for  B,  0,  Q,  B.    The  remaining  coefficients,  as  will 
appear  presently,  in  this  case  all  vanish.    We  note  that 

SO  that  if  a>b>c,  then  A<B<0,  as  might  have  heen  anticipated. 

The  formula  for  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution  may  he  deduced  hy  putting 
b=c;  they  may  also  be  obtained  independently  by  the  method  of  Arts.  101- 
106.    Thus  for  a  circular  disk  (a=0,  6=c)  we  have 

A=|pc»,  B=0=0,       ) 

P=0,  Q=B=HP^i  ^   ^' 

The  kinetic  energy,  T,  say,  of  the  solid  alone  is  given  by  an 
expression  of  the  form 

+  P  J>'  +  Qi9'  +  Kir*  4-  2P/3r  +  2Q,'rp  +  2'Bn^pq 

+  2m  {p  {0w  -  Tv)  +  5  (7M  -  aw)  -\'r(av  —  fiu)} (4). 

Hence  the  total  energy  T  -h  Ti,  of  the  system,  which  we  shall 
denote  by  T,  is  given  by  an  expression  of  the  same  general  form  as 
(2),  say 

2r=  Au*  +  Bi^  +  Cw^  +  2A'vw  +  2Rtmi  +  2(7uv 

+  Pp»  +  Qj'  +  Rr^  +  2Fqr  +  2Qrp  +  2R'pq 

+  2p  (iii  +  Mv  +  Nw) 

'\-2q(ru  +  ]irv-\'N'w) 

+  2r{ru  +  M''v'{-N''w) (6), 

where  the  coefficients  are  printed  in  uniform  type,  although  six  of 
them  have  of  course  the  same  values  as  in  (4). 

119.  The  values  of  the  several  components  of  the  impulse  in 
terms  of  the  velocities  u,  v,  w,  p,  5,  r  can  now  be  found  by  a  well- 
known  dynamical  method  *.  Let  a  system  of  indefinitely  great  forces 
(X,  F,  Z,  L,  M,  N)  act  for  an  indefinitely  short  time  t  on  the  solid, 
so  as  to  change  the  impulse  from  (f,  1;,  ^^  X,  fjL,v)  to 

(f  +  Af,  i;  +  Ai7,  f+AC,  X-f-A\,  fi  +  Afi,  v+Ai/), 

*  See  Thomson  and  Tait,  Natural  Philosophy,  Art.  SIS,  or  Maxwell,  Electricity 
and  Magnetitm^  Part  iv.,  0.  ▼. 
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The  work  done  by  the  force  X  is 


which  lies  between 


{"  Xudt, 
Jo 

Ui  I  Xdt  and  i^  I  Xdt, 

Jo  Jo 


where  u^  and  u,  are  the  greatest  and  least  values  of  u  during  the 
time  T,  i,e,  it  lies  between  t^i  Af  and  tis  A^.  If  we  now  introduce  the 
supposition  that  Af ,  Ai;,  AJf,  AX,  A/a,  Ai/  are  infinitely  small,  Ui  and 
1^  are  each  equal  to  u,  and  the  work  done  is  tiAf.  In  the  same 
way  we  may  calculate  the  work  done  by  the  remaining  forces 
and  couples.  The  total  result  must  be  equal  to  the  increment  of 
the  kinetic  energy,  whence 

uAf  +  V  Ai;  +  wA(;'+|)AX.  +  q^fi  +  r  Ay 

^^    dT^       dT ^      dT .        dT .       dT ^       dT .       ,,, 

=Ar=3^At^+^A.+  ^^A«.  +  ^Ap+-^A?  +  ^Ar...(l). 

Now  if  the  velocities  be  all  altered  in  any  given  ratio,  the 
impulses  will  be  altered  in  the  same  ratio.     If  then  we  take 

At^  _  Av  _  Aw  _  Ap  _  ^?  _  Ar  _  , 
u  ~^  V        w       p        ?~^        * 
it  will  follow  that 

Af  _  Aiy  _Ag'_  AX_  A/i_  Ai/_, 
f        i?~?       X~/*        p 

^  )      Substituting  in  (11),  we  find 

^u—     v~      w— 4-    -^       ^+r  — 
du        dv         dw    ^  dp     ^  dq        dr 

=  27 (2), 

since  T  is  a  homogeneous  quadratic  function.  Now  performing 
the  arbitrary  variation  A  on  the  first  and  last  members  of  (2),  and 
omitting  terms  which  cancel  by  (1),  we  find 

f Att  +  rj^v  +  f Aw  +  XAp  +  /aAj  +  vAr  =  AT. 
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Since  the  variations  Au,  Av,  Aw,  Ap,  Aj,  Ar  are  all  independent, 
this  gives  the  required  formulse 


f= 

dT 
"du' 

V 

dr 

"dt)' 

r= 

'  dw 

x  = 

dT 
~dp' 

M  = 

dT 
-dq' 

|/  = 

dT 

'  dr 

(3). 


It  may  be  noted  that  since  f ,  17,  f, ...  are  linear  functions  of 
ti,  v,  w, ...,  the  latter  quantities  may  also  be  expressed  as  linear 
functions  of  the  former,  and  thence  T  may  be  regarded  as  a  homo- 
geneous quadratic  function  of  f ,  17,  f,  X,  /a,  v.  When  expressed  in 
this  manner  we  may  denote  it  by  T\  The  equation  (1)  then 
gives  at  once 

wAf  +  vAiy  +  wAf +|)AX  -f-  gA/A  +  rLv 
whence 

dr       dr        dT 


_dr'        _dr        _dT' 
^~  dX'    *~d/*'    *■"  dv 


(*). 


formulae  which  are  in  a  sense  reciprocal  to  (3). 

Wo  can  utilize  this  last  result  to  obtain  another  integral  of  the 
equations  of  motion,  in  the  case  where  no  extraneous  forces  act,  in 
addition  to  those  obtained  in  Art.  117.    Thus 

dt  "df  ~dt^'"'^'"^  dX  dt^'''^'^' 


_    df  dX 


* ^^  dt 

which  vanishes  identically,  by  Art.  117  (1).     Hence  we  have  the 

equation  of  energy 

r'  =  const (5). 

120.     If  in  the  formula  (3)  we  put,  in  the  notation  of  Art.  118, 

it  is  known  from  the  dynamics  of  rigid  bodies  that  the  terms  in  Ti 
represent  the  linear  and  angular  momentum  of  the  solid  by  itself. 
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Hence  the  remaining  terms,  involving  T,  must  represent  the 
system  of  impulsive  pressures  exerted  by  the  surface  of  the  solid  on 
the  fluid,  in  the  supposed  instantaneous  generation  of  the  motion 
from  rest. 

This  is  easily  verified.     For  example,  the  a;-component  of  the 
above  system  of  impulsive  pressures  is 

jjp<l>ldS  =  -pjj<f>^d8 


du 


(6). 


by  the  formulae  of  Arts.  115,  118.     In  the  same  way,  the  moment 
of  the  impulsive  pressures  about  Ox  is 


jjp<t>  iny  -  mz)  dS^^  pjj<t>^^  dS 


=  Li*  +  Mv  +  fiw  +Pp  +  B/q  +  QV 
^  dp 


(7). 


121.     The  equations  of  motion  may  now  be  written 


ddT^^dT^    dT 

dt  du       dv     ^  dw  ' 

ddT^    dT^^dT  y 

dt  dv    ^  dw       du  ' 


\ 


dtdw 


dT 
du 


=9x:-P—  +  ^' 


dT 
dv 


ddT 
dtdp 

ddT 
dtdq 

d^dT 
dtdr 


dT      dT      dT      dT 


\ 


dv        dw 


+^d^-? 


dr 


+  L. 


dT  dT      dT      dT     „ 

aw  du    ^  '^'^        '''^ 

dT^_  dT 

du  dv 


dr        dp 
^    dT       dT  ^  „  I 


(!)•■ 


♦  Bee  Kirohhoflf,  U,  ante  p.  167 ;  also  Sir  W.  Thomson,  "Hydrokinetio  Solotiona 
and  Observationfl,"  Phil  Mag,,  Nov.  1871. 
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If  in  these  we  write  r=T  +  Ti,  and  separate  the  terms  due  to 
T  and  Ti  respectively,  we  obtain  expressions  for  the  forces  exerted 
on  the  moving  solid  by  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding  fluid ;  thus 
the  total  component  (X,  say)  of  the  fluid  pressure  parallel  to  a;  is 

«_     ddT       dT       dT 

^"dt  du  ^"^  dv  '^dw  ^^^' 

and  the  moment  (L)  of  the  same  pressures  about  x  is 

__d^dT        ^T_    ^       ^_    ^  (^\* 

""     dtdp  dv        dw        dq     ^  dr  ^  ^ 

For  example,  if  the  solid  be  constrained  to  move  with  a  constant 
velocity  (u,  v,  w),  without  rotation,  we  have 

X  =  0,     Y  =  0,     Z  =  0, 

dT       dT      „        dT        dT      ^,       dT       dT 
dv        dw  dw        du  du         dv 

(4), 

where      2T  =  Au«  +  Bt;*  +  Cv/^  +  2A'vw  +  2B'wu  +  2Cuv. 

Hence  the  fluid  pressures  reduce  to  a  couple,  which  moreover 
vanishes  if 

dT  dT  dT 

-J— :  u  =  -7—  :  V  =  -j~- :  w, 
du  dv  aw 

i,e.  provided  the  velocity  {%  v,  w)  be  in  the  direction  of  one  of  the 
principal  axes  of  the  ellipsoid 

Aa^  +  By^  +  Cz^  +  2A'yz  +  2B'jsx  +  2Cayy  =  const.. .  .(5). 

Hence,  as  was  first  pointed  out  by  KirchhofiF,  there  are,  for  any 
solid,  three  mutually  perpendicular  directions  of  permanent  trans- 
lation ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  solid  be  set  in  motion  parallel  to  one 
of  these  directions,  without  rotation,  and  left  to  itself,  it  will  continue 
80  to  move.  It  is  evident  that  these  directions  are  determined 
solely  by  the  configuration  of  the  surface  of  the  body.  It  must  be 
observed  however  that  the  impulse  necessary  to  produce  one  of 

*  The  forms  of  these  expressions  being  known,  it  is  not  difficnlt  to  verify  them 
by  direct  calonlation  from  the  pressure-equation,  Art.  21  (4).  See  a  paper  "  On  the 
Forces  experienced  by  a  Solid  moving  through  a  Liquid,"  Quart,  Joum.  MatK, 
t.  xix.  (18S3). 

L.  12 
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these  permanent  translations  does  not  in  general  reduce  to  a  single 
force ;  thus  if  the  axes  of  coordinates  be  chosen,  for  simplicity, 
parallel  to  the  three  directions  in  question,  so  that  A\  B\  (7  =  0, 
we  have,  corresponding  to  the  motion  u  alone, 

f  =  ^u,    17  =  0,         f=0, 

X  =  Lu,    fi  =  L'u,     V  =  L''u, 

so  that  the  impulse  consists  of  a  wrench  of  pitch  L/A, 

With  the  same  choice  of  axes,  the  components  of  the  couple 
which  is  the  equivalent  of  the  fluid  pressures  on  the  solid,  in  the 
case  of  a  uniform  translation  (u,  v,  w\  are 

I.  =  (B-0)w,    M  =  (C-A)«;m,    N  =  (A-B)ut;...(&). 

Hence  if  in  the  ellipsoid 

Aar»  +  By»  +  Cj»  =  const (7), 

we  draw  a  radius-vector  r  in  the  direction  of  the  velocity  (w,  v,  w) 
and  erect  the  perpendicular  h  from  the  centre  on  the  tangent 
plane  at  the  extremity  of  r,  the  plane  of  the  couple  is  that 
of  h  and  r,  its  magnitude  is  proportional  to  sin  (A,  r)/A,  and  its 
tendency  is  to  turn  the  solid  in  the  direction  from  h  to  r.  Thus  if 
the  direction  of  (u,  v,  w)  difiers  but  slightly  from  that  of  the  axis  of 
X,  the  tendency  of  the  couple  is  to  diminish  the  deviation  when  A 
is  the  greatest,  and  to  increase  it  when  A  is  the  least,  of  the 
three  quantities  A,  B,  C,  whilst  if  A  is  intermediate  to  B  and  C 
the  tendency  depends  on  the  position  of  r  relative  to  the  circular 
sections  of  the  above  ellipsoid.  It  appears  then  that  of  the  three 
permanent  translations  one  only  is  thoroughly  stable,  viz.  that 
corresponding  to  the  greatest  of  the  three  coefficients  A,  B,  O. 
For  example,  the  only  stable  direction  of  motion  of  an  ellipsoid 
is  that  of  its  least  axis ;  see  Art.  118*. 

122.  The  above,  although  the  simplest,  are  not  the  only 
steady  motions  of  which  the  body  is  capable,  under  the  action 
of  no  external  forces.  The  instantaneous  motion  of  the  body  at 
any  instant  consists,  by  a  well-known  theorem  of  Kinematics,  of  a 

*  The  physioal  cause  of  this  tendency  of  a  flat-shaped  body  to  set  itself  ' 
broadside-on  to  the  relative  motion  is  dearly  indicated  in  the  diagram  on  p.  94. 
A  nnmber  of  interesting  practical  illastrations  are  given  by  Thomson  and  Tait, 
Art.  825. 
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twist  about  a  certain  screw;  and  the  condition  that  this  motion 
should  be  permanent  is  that  it  should  not  affect  the  configuration 
of  the  impulse  (which  is  fixed  in  space)  relatively  to  the  body. 
This  requires  that  the  axes  of  the  screw  and  of  the  corresponding 
impulsive  wrench  should  coincide.  Since  the  general  equations 
of  a  straight  line  involve  four  independent  constants,  this  gives  four 
linear  relations  to  be  satisfied  by  the  five  ratios  u  :v  :w  :  p  :  q  :r. 
There  exists  then  for  every  body,  under  the  circumstances  here 
considei*ed,  a  singly-infinite  system  of  possible  steady  motions. 

Of  these  the  next  in  importance  to  the  three  motions  of  permanent 
translation  are  those  in  which  the  impulse  reduces  to  a  couple.  The  equa- 
tions (1)  of  Art  117  are  satisfied  by  (,  17,  ^=0,  and  X,  /i,  y  constant,  provided 

Vi>=W2'=«'/''»     =^»  say (i). 

If  the  axes  of  coordinates  have  the  special  directions  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  Art,  the  conditions  (,  ij,  (=0  give  us  at  onco  u,  Vy  w  in  terms 
of/?,  q^  r,  viz. 

v=-'{Mp+M'q+M"r)IB\ (ii). 

w=  -  (iVp  +  N'q  +N"r)/C  J 

Substituting  these  values  in  the  expressions  for  X,  fi,  y  obtained  from  Art. 
119  (3),  we  find 

de           do           do 
^=^'    '^^^^     ''==^ ("^)' 

where        26  (p,  y,  r)=l!/?«+e?«+Kr«+2y^+2®'fy+2K>g (iv) ; 

the  coefficients  in  this  expression  being  determined  by  formulae  of  the  types 

L^    m    N* 


(V). 


^    ^    A      B       C" 

^~^       A  B  C 

These  formulsB  hold  for  any  case  in  which  the  force-constituent  of  the  impulse 
is  zero.  Introducing  the  conditions  (i)  of  steady  motion,  the  ratios  p  \q  \r 
are  to  be  determined  firom  the  three  equations 

'9p+Vi'q+^r^kpy\ 

K'i?+%  +  Vr=ity,>  (vi)- 

^p+Vq-\^  Vir^hr] 

The  form  of  these  shews  that  the  line  whose  direction-ratios  are  j9  :  ^  :  r 
*  must  be  parallel  to  one  of  the  principal  axes  of  the  ellipsoid 

e(^,  y,  «)=const (vii). 

12—2 
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There  are  therefore  three  permanent  screw-motions  such  that  the  correspond- 
ing impulsive  wrench  in  each  case  reduces  to  a  couple  only.  The  axes  of 
these  three  screws  are  mutually  at  right  angles,  but  do  not  in  general 
intersect. 

It  may  now  be  shewn  that  in  all  cases  where  the  impulse  reduces  to  a 
couple  only,  the  motion  can  be  completely  determined.  It  is  convenient, 
retaining  the  same  directions  of  the  axes  as  before,  to  change  the  origin. 
Now  the  origin  may  be  transferred  to  any  point  (^,  y,  z)  by  writing 

w  +  ry  — g'a,        v+pz—rx^        W'\-qx—py^ 

for  u,  Vy  w  respectively.  The  coefficient  of  vr  in  the  expression  for  the  kinetic 
energy,  Art  118  (7),  becomes  -Bx-^M"y  that  of  loq  becomes  Cx+N\  and  so 
on.     Hence  if  we  take 

^"K'S--?)'   ^=*(^"^)'    '°K2"-5) ^^'''^' 

the  coefficients  in  the  transformed  expression  for  2  7^  will  satisfy  the  relations 

M"/B=N'IC,        N/C=L"IAy        L'lA^MjB (ix). 

If  we  denote  the  values  of  these  pairs  of  equal  quantities  by  a,  /3,  y  re- 
spectively, the  formulsd  (ii)  may  now  be  written 

d^                d'ir                d'ir  ,  . 

«=-^'      ^=-^'     ''--df^ W' 

where  2*(p,  q,  0  =  2/>*+^  q^+^  f^-^-^aqr+Zprp-^-^ypq (xi). 

The  motion  of  the  body  at  any  instant  may  be  conceived  as  made  up  of  two 
parts ;  viz.  a  motion  of  translation  equal  to  that  of  the  origin,  and  one  of 
rotation  about  an  instantaneous  axis  passing  through  the  origin.  Since 
(i  ^j  C—^  ^^®  latter  part  is  to  be  determined  by  the  equations 

dX.  dijL  dv 

^^r„-qu,       5^=/>»'-rX,      ^=q\-pfi, 

which  express  that  the  vector  (X,  /x,  v)  is  constant  in  magnitude  and  has  a  fixed 
direction  in  8x>ace.    Substituting  from  (iii), 


d  de 

dt  dp' 

de 

de 

d  de 

dt  dq" 

de 

-Pdr- 

de 

^  dp' 

d  de 

dt  dr' 

de 
"^dp" 

de 

'^dq 

(xii). 


These  are  identical  in  form  with  the  equations  of  motion  of  a  rigid  body 
about  a  fixed  point,  so  that  we  may  make  use  of  Poinsot's  well-known  solution 
of  the  latter  problem.  The  angular  motion  of  the  body  is  therefore  obtained 
by  making  the  ellipsoid  (vii),  which  is  fixed  in  the  body,  roll  on  the  plane 

\x+fiy-{-vz  =  const. , 
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which  is  fixed  in  space,  with  an  angular  velocity  proportional  to  the  length  01 
of  the  radius  vector  drawn  from  the  origin  to  the  point  of  contact  /.  The 
representation  of  the  actual  motion  is  then  completed  by  impressing  on  the 
whole  system  of  rolling  ellipsoid  and  plane  a  velocity  of  translation  whose 
components  are  given  by  (x).  This  velocity  is  in  the  direction  of  the 
normal  OM  to  the  tangent  plane  of  the  quadric 

*(^»  y,  «)=-€3 (xiii), 

at  the  point  P  where  01  meets  it,  and  is  equal  to 

^Tp-^r^x  angular  velocity  of  body  (^v). 

When  01  does  not  meet  the  quadric  (xiii),  but  the  conjugate  quadric  obtained 
by  changing  the  sign  of  c,  the  sense  of  the  velocity  (xiv)  is  reversed*. 

123.  The  problem  of  the  integration  of  the  equations  of 
motion  of  a  solid  in  the  general  case  has  engaged  the  attention  of 
several  mathematicians,  but,  as  might  be  anticipated  from  the 
complexity  of  the  question,  the  meaning  of  the  results  is  not 
easily  grasped. 

In  what  follows  we  shall  in  the  first  place  inquire  what 
simplifications  occur  in  the  formula  for  the  kinetic  energy,  for 
special  classes  of  solids,  and  then  proceed  to  investigate  one  or 
two  particular  problems  of  considerable  interest  which  can  be 
treated  without  difficult  mathematics. 

1^.  If  the  solid  has  a  plane  of  symmetry,  as  regards  both  its 
form  and  the  distribution  of  matter  in  its  interior,  then,  taking  this 
plane  as  that  of  xy,  it  is  evident  that  the  energy  of  the  motion  is 
unaltered  if  we  reverse  the  signs  of  w,  p,  q,  the  motion  being 
exactly  similar  in  the  two  cases..  This  requires  that  A\  R,  -P,  Q', 
i.  My  L\  iT,  N'  should  vanish.  One  of  the  directions  of  perma- 
nent translation  is  then  parallel  to  z.  The  three  screws  of  Art.  122 
are  now  pure  rotations ;  the  axis  of  one  of  them  is  parallel  to  z ; 
the  axes  of  the  other  two  are  at  right  angles  in  the  plane  dpy,  but 
do  not  in  general  intersect  the  first. 

2^  If  the  body  have  a  second  plane  of  symmetry,  at  right 
angles  to  the  former  one,  let  this  be  taken  as  the  plane  of  zx. 
We  find,  in  the  same  way,  that  in  this  case  the  coefficients 

*  The  substance  of  this  Art.  is  taken  from  a  paper,  *'  On  the  Free  Motion  of  a 
Solid  through  an  Infinite  Mass  of  Liquid,"  Ptqc,  Lond,  MatK  Soc,,  t.  viii.  (1877). 
Similar  resolts  were  obtained  independently  by  Oraig,  **  The  Motion  of  a  Solid  in  a 
Floid,**  Amer,  Joum,  of  Math.,  t.  ii.  (1879). 
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(7,  R\  Ny  11'  also  must  vanish,  so  that  the  expression  for  27 
assumes  the  form 

2^  =  i4w»  +  J^^;"  +  (7^(;« 

+  2^^  wg  +  2if' V (1). 

The  directions  of  permanent  translation  are  now  parallel  to  the 
three  axes  of  coordinates.  The  axis  of  ^  is  the  axis  of  one  of  the 
permanent  screws  (now  pure  rotations)  of  Art.  122,  and  those  of 
the  other  two  intersect  it  at  right  angles  (being  parallel  to  y  and  z 
respectively),  though  not  necessarily  in  the  same  point. 

3^  If  the  body  have  a  third  plane  of  symmetry,  viz.  that  of 
yZy  at  right  angles  to  the  two  former  ones,  we  have 

+  iV  +  Q3'  +  ^^ (2). 

The  axes  of  coordinates  are  in  the  directions  of  the  three  perma- 
nent translations ;  they  are  also  the  axes  of  the  three  permanent 
screw-motions  (now  pure  rotations)  of  Art.  122. 

4°.  If,  further,  the  solid  be  one  of  revolution,  about  a?,  say,  the 
value  (1)  of  %T  must  be  unaltered  when  we  write  v,  5,  —  w,  —  r  for 
'^y  ^1  ^»  9>  respectively ;  for  this  is  merely  equivalent  to  turning  the 
axes  of  y,  z  through  a  right  angle.  Hence  we  must  have  B^C, 
Q  =  iJ,  Af"  =  —  N'.  If  we  further  transfer  the  origin  to  the  point 
defined  by  Art.  122  (viii)  we  have  Jf' '  =  JT'.     Hence  we  must  have 

and  2T:=Au^  +  B(7^  +  u^) 

+  Pp»  +  Q(g«  +  r») (3). 

The  same  reduction  obtains  in  some  other  cases,  for  example 
when  the  solid  is  a  right  prism  whose  section  is  any  regular 
polygon*  This  is  seen  at  once  from  the  consideration  that,  the 
axis  of  X  coinciding  with  the  axis  of  the  prism,  it  is  impossible  to 
assign  any  uniquely  symmetrical  directions  to  the  axes  of  y  and  z. 

*  See  Larmor,  **0n  Hydrokinetio  Symmetiy,"  Quart.  Joum.  MiUh.,  t.  zz. 
(1885). 
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5**.  If,  in  the  last  case,  the  form  of  the  solid  be  similarly 
related  to  each  of  the  coordinate  planes  (for  example  a  sphere,  or  a 
cube),  the  expression  (3)  takes  the  form 

2r  =  il(tt«  +  w»  +  w')  +  P(i>'  +  S»  +  r») (4). 

This  again  may  be  extended,  for  a  like  reason,  to  other  cases, 
for  example  any  regular  polyhedron.  Such  a  body  is  practically 
for  the  present  purpose  '  isotropic,'  and  its  motion  will  be  exactly 
that  of  a  sphere  under  similar  conditions. 

6^  We  may  next  consider  another  class  of  cases.  Let  us 
suppose  that  the  body  has  a  sort  of  skew  symmetry  about  a  certain 
axis  (say  that  of  w),  viz.  that  it  is  identical  with  itself  turned 
through  two  right  angles  about  this  axis,  but  has  not  necessarily  a 
plane  of  symmetry*.  The  expression  for  2T  must  be  unaltered 
when  we  change  the  signs  of  v,  w,  q,  r,  so  that  the  coefficients 
R,  Cr,  C,  R,  M,  N,  L\  L"  must  all  vanish.     We  have  then 

2r=  ilu«  +  fit;*  +  Gv^  +  2^W 
+ 1?^  +  Qg'  -^Ri^-^^  2Fqr 
+  2Lpu 

+  2q  {ATv  +  N'w) 
+  2r(if"t;  +  i^"w) (5). 

The  axis  of  a;  is  one  of  the  directions  of  permanent  translation ; 
and  is  also  the  axis  of  one  of  the  three  screws  of  Art.  122,  the  pitch 
being  —  LjA.  The  axes  of  the  two  remaining  screws  intersect  it 
at  right  angles,  but  not  in  general  in  the  same  point. 

7^  If,  further,  the  body  be  identical  with  itself  turned  through 
one  right  angle  about  the  above  axis,  the  expression  (5)  must  be 
unaltered  when  v,  5,  —  u^,  —  r  are  written  for  w,  r,  v,  q,  respectively. 
This  requires  that  J5=G,  A'^0,  Q^R,  F^^O,  M  =  N'\ 
N'  =  —  M*.  If  further  we  transfer  the  origin  to  the  point  chosen 
in  Art.  122  we  must  have  W  =  M\  and  therefore  W  =  0,  M"  =  0. 
Hence  (6)  reduces  to 

2r=J[u«  +  J5(v»  +  M;«) 

+  2ipM 

+  2Jf'(vg  +  w) (6).t 

*  A  two-bladed  screw-propeller  of  a  ship  is  an  example  of  a  body  of  this  kind, 
t  This  result  admits  of  the  same  kind  of  generaUzation  as  (3),  e.g,  it  applies  to 
a  body  shaped  like  a  sorew-propeUer  with  thrtt  symmetrieaUy-disposed  blades. 
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The  form  of  this  expression  is  unaltered  when  the  axes  of  y,  z 
are  turned  in  their  own  plane  through  any  angle.  The  body  is 
therefore  said  to  possess  helicoidal  symmetry  about  the  axis  of  x, 

8°.  If  the  body  possess  the  same  properties  of  skew  symmetry 
about  an  axis  intersecting  the  former  one  at  right  angles,  we 
must  evidently  have 

+  PO>«  +  ?'  +  r") 

+  2Z  (pu -f- gv  +  rw) (7). 

Any  direction  is  now  one  of  permanent  translation,  and  any  line 
drawn  through  the  origin  is  the  axis  of  a  screw  of  the  kind  con- 
sidered in  Art.  122,  of  pitch  —  L\A,  The  form  of  (7)  is  unaltered 
by  any  change  in  the  directions  of  the  axes  of  coordinates.  The 
solid  is  therefore  in  this  case  said  to  be  '  helicoidally  isotropic' 

124.  For  the  case  of  a  solid  of  revolution,  or  of  any  other  form 
to  which  the  formula 

2r=ilt^«-f-£(t;« +  !(;«) 

+  Pp»  +  Q(3»  +  r^) (1) 

applies,  the  complete  integration  of  the  equations  of  motion  was 
effected  by  Kirchhoff *  in  terms  of  elliptic  functions. 

The  particular  case  where  the  solid  moves  without  rotation 
about  its  axis,  and  with  this  axis  always  in  one  plane,  admits  of 
very  simple  treatment  "f*,  and  the  results  are  very  interesting. 

If  the  fixed  plane  in  question  be  that  of  xy  we  have  ^,  y,  w  =  0, 
so  that  the  equations  of  motion.  Art.  121  (1),  reduce  to 


A-jr  =  rBv,  B-jz^  —  rAu, 

at  at 

Q%  =  iA-B)uv 


(2). 


Let  X,  y  be  the  coordinates  of  the  moving  origin  relative  to 
fixed  axes  in  the  plane  {xy)  in  which  the  axis  of  the  solid  moves, 

*  l.c,  ante  p.  167. 

t  See  Thomson  and  Tait,  Natv/ral  Philosophy ,  Art.  322;  and  Greenhill,  "On 
the  Motion  of  a  Cylinder  through  a  FriotionleBs  Liquid  under  no  Forces,*'  Mess,  of 
Math.,  t.  iz.  (1880). 
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the  axis  of  z  coinciding  with  the  line  of  the  resultant  impulse 
(I,  say)  of  the  motion ;  and  let  0  be  the  angle  which  the  line  Ox 
(fixed  in  the  solid)  makes  with  x.     We  have  then 

4m  =  J  cos  5,    -Bv  =  — Jsin^,    r  =  d. 

The  first  two  of  equations  (2)  merely  express  the  fixity  of  the 
direction  of  the  impulse  in  space ;  the  third  gives 

QS-h^^-^  P^nOcosd^O (3). 

We  may  suppose,  without  loss  of  generality,  that  A>B.     If 
we  write  25  =  ^,  (3)  becomes 

which  is  the  equation  of  motion  of  the  common  pendulum.  Hence 
the  angular  motion  of  the  body  is  that  of  a  'quadrantal 
pendulum/  i,e.  a  body  whose  motion  follows  the  same  law  in 
regard  to  a  quadrant  as  the  ordinary  pendulum  does  in  regard  to 
a  half-circumference.  When  0  has  been  determined  firom  (3)  and 
the  initial  conditions,  x,  y  are  to  be  found  from  the  equations 

±  =  t*  cos  5  —  V  sin  5  =  -r  cos'  0  -h  n  sin'  ^, 

^  ^  ...(5), 

^  =  «sin5  +  t;co95  =  f-j  — -pJsin5cos5= -y^fl   j 

the  latter  of  which  gives 

y=^d (6). 

as  is  otherwise  obvious,  the  additive  constant  being  zero  since  the 
axis  of  X  is  taken  to  be  coincident  with,  and  not  merely  parallel 
to,  the  line  of  the  impulse  J. 

Let  us  first  suppose  that  the  body  makes  complete  revolutions, 
in  which  case  the  first  integral  of  (3)  is  of  the  form 

^  =  o)«(l-/b«8in«^) (7), 

where  *"==z5q-S ^^^' 

Hence,  reckoning  t  from  the  position  5  =  0,  we  have 


=/o(1^1^*  =  ^(*'^> (^>' 
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in  the  usual  notation  of  elliptic  integrals.  If  we  eliminate  t 
between  (5)  and  (9),  and  then  integrate  with  respect  to  0, 
we  find 

the  origin  of  x  being  taken  to  correspond  to  the  position  0  =  0. 
The  path  can  then  be  traced,  in  any  particular  case,  by  means  of 
Legendre's  Table&    See  the  curve  marked  I  in  the  figure. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  solid  does  not  make  a  complete 
revolution,  but  oscillates  through  an  angle  a  on  each  side  of  the 
position  ^  =  0,  the  proper  form  of  the  first  integral  of  (8)  is 

"-"■(•-S-O (")• 

where  sin'a=  .  _^.  j, (12). 

If  we  put  sin  ^  =  sin  a  sin  '^, 


fi>' 


this  gives  -Jr^  =  -^— r-  (1  —  sin*  a  sin'  -^V 

°  ^       sin*  a  ^ 

whence  -: —  =  ^(sina,  -Jr) (13). 

sma         \        '  T/  \     / 

Transforming  to  -^  as  independent  variable,  in  (5),  and  integrating, 
we  find 


X  =  w-  sin  a .  jP(sin  a,  y^)  —  -y^cosec  a .  -^(sin  o,  ^), 
y  =  ^cos^  J 


...(14). 


The  path  of  the  point  0  is  here  a  sinuous  curve  crossing  the  line 
of  the  impulse  at  intervals  of  time  equal  to  a  half-period  of  the 
angular  motion.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  curves  III  and  IV  of  the 
figure. 

There  remains  a  critical  case  between  the  two  preceding,  where 
the  solid  just  makes  a  half-revolution,  0  having  as  asymptotic 
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limits  the  two  values  +  J^r.   This  case  may  be  obtaiDed  by  putting 
A:  =  1  in  (7),  or  a  =  Jtt  in  (11) ;  and  we  find 

(9  =  fi)C0sd (15), 

wt=logta,xi(^ir  +  ^0) (16), 

x  =  ^logtan(i7rH-J^)--^sin5, 

7=  f  cos  0 

See  the  curve  II  of  the  figure*. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  above  investigation  is  not  restricted 
to  the  case  of  a  solid  of  revolution ;  it  applies  equally  well  to  the 
case  of  a  body  with  two  perpendicular  planes  of  symmetry,  moving 
parallel  to  one  of  these  planes,  provided  the  origin  be  properly 
choseiL  If  the  plane  in  question  be  that  of  xy,  then  on  transferring 
the  origin  to  the  point  {M"/B,  0,  0)  the  last  term  in  the  formula 
(1)  of  Art.  123  disappears,  and  the  equations  of  motion  take  the 
form  (2)  above.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  motion  be  parallel  to 
zx  we  must  transfer  the  origin  to  the  point  {—N'jG,  0,  0). 

The  results  of  this  Article,  with  the  accompanying  diagrams, 
serve  to  exemplify  the  statements  made  near  the  end  of  Art.  121. 
Thus  the  curve  IV  illustrates,  with  exaggerated  amplitude,  the 
case  of  a  slightly  disturbed  stable  steady  motion  parallel  to  an 
axis  of  permanent  translation.  The  case  of  a  slightly  disturbed 
unstable  steady  motion  would  be  represented  by  a  curve  con- 
tiguous to  II,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  disturbance. 

126.  The  mere  question  of  the  stability  of  the  motion  of  a 
body  parallel  to  an  axis  of  symmetry  may  of  course  be  more  simply 
treated  by  approximate  methods.     Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  body 

*  In  order  to  bring  out  the  pecaliar  features  of  the  motion,  the  cttrves  have 
been  drawn  for  the  somewhat  extreme  case  of  i4  =52?.  In  the  case  of  an  infinitely 
thin  disk,  withoat  inertia  of  its  own,  we  shoald  have  AIB  —  cd\  the  curves  would 
then  have  cutps  where  they  meet  the  axis  of  y.  It  appears  from  (5)  that  z  has 
always  the  same  sign,  so  that  loopi  cannot  occur  in  any  case. 

In  the  various  cases  figured  the  body  is  projected  always  with  the  same  impulse, 
but  with  different  degrees  of  rotation.  In  the  curve  I,  the  maximum  angular 
velocity  is  ^^2  times  what  it  is  in  the  critical  case  n ;  whibt  the  carves  III  and 
IV  represent  osciUations  of  amplitude  45°  and  1S°  respectively. 
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with  three  planes  of  symmetry,  as  in  Art.  123,  3°,  slightly  dis- 
turbed from  a  state  of  steady  motion  parallel  to  a?,  we  find, 
writing  w  =  t^o  +  w',  and  assuming  u\  v,  w,  p,  q,  r  to  be  all  small. 


du' 


dv 


A  -jj  =  0,    -BjT  =  ~  AuqT, 


dt 
^  dt     "' 


dt 


dr 


....{!). 


(C—A)  ilqW,    -B  -it  =  (-4  —  JB)  UqV 


Hence 


B-TTT  +  A  - — Fs — -  V  t;  =  0 , 


dt^  '  R 

with  a  similar  equation  for  r,  and 


^d^w      .(A-C)    ^ 

C  -V  -+A- — Tz — -iL?w=^0 


(2), 


with  a  similar  equation  for  q.    The  motion  is  therefore  stable  only 
when  A  is  the  greatest  of  the  three  quantities  A,  B,  C. 

It  is  evident  from  ordinary  Dynamics  that  the  stability  of  a 
body  moving  parallel  to  an  axis  of  symmetry  will  be  increased,  or 
its  instability  (as  the  case  may  be)  will  be  diminished,  by 
communicating  to  it  a  rotation  about  this  axis.  This  question 
has  been  examined  by  Qreenhill*. 

Thus  in  the  case  of  a  solid  of  revolution  slightly  disturbed  from  a  state  of 
motion  in  which  u  and  p  are  constant,  while  the  remaining  velocities  are 
zero,  if  we  n^lect  squares  and  products  of  small  quantities,  the  first  and 
fourth  of  equations  (1)  of  Art  121  give 

whence  w=Moi  P=Po  (i)> 


say,  where  ti^,  p^  are  constants.    The  remaining  equations  then  take,  on 
substitution  from  Art  123  (3),  the  forms 


(.»), 


.(iii). 


*  "Fluid  Motion  between  Confocal  Elliptic  Cylinders,  tie.,"  Quart.  Joum. 
Math.,  t.  xri.  (1879). 
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If  we  asaume  that  Vy  w^  q,  r  vary  as  e'^,  and  eliminate  their  ratios,  we  find 

§X»±(P-2(2)^oX-{(P-C)l>o"  +  5(^-^)V}=0 (iv). 

The  condition  that  the  roots  of  this  should  be  real  is  that 

should  be  positive.    This  is  always  satisfied  when  A  >B,  and  can  be  satisfied 
in  any  case  by  giving  a  sufficiently  great  value  to  p^y 

This  ejcample  illustrates  the  steadiness  of  flight  which  is  given  to  an 
elongated  projectile  by  rifling. 

126.  In  the  investigation  of  Art.  122  the  term  'steady'  was 
used  to  characterize  modes  of  motion  in  which  the  *  instantaneous 
screw '  preserved  a  constant  relation  to  the  moving  solid.  In  the 
case  of  a  solid  of  revolution,  however,  we  may  conveniently  use  the 
term  in  a  somewhat  wider  sense,  extending  it  to  motions  in  which 
the  velocities  of  translation  and  rotation  are  constant  in  magnitude, 
and  make  constant  angles  with  the  axis  of  symmetry  and  with 
each  other,  although  their  relation  to  particles  of  the  solid  not  on 
the  axis  may  continually  vary. 

The  conditions  to  be  satisfied  in  this  case  are  most  easily  obtained  from 
the  equations  of  motion  of  Art  121,  which  become,  on  substitution  from 
Art.  123  (3), 


B'^^=Bpto-Aru,        Q^  =  -(A-B)uiB-{P-Q)pr, 
B^=Aqu-Bpv,        «g=     {A-B)uv+{P-Q)P<l 


>•••■■  all  J* 


It  appears  that  p  is  in  any  case  constant,  and  that  q^+t^  will  also  be  constant 

provided 

vlq=w/rf     =ky  say (ii). 

This  makes  dulcU=0,  and 

2^*4-1^= const. 

It  follows  that  k  wiU  also  be  constant;  and  it  only  remains  to  satisfy  the 
equations 

kB^=(,iBp-Au)r, 
Qp^  =  -{{A-B)iu+{P-Q)p]r, 
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which  wiU  be  consistent  provided 

whence  u/p=kBPI{AQ-k^B{A-B)} (iii). 

Hence  there  are  an  infinite  number  of  possible  modes  of  steady  motion,  of  the 
kind  above  defined.  In  each  of  these  the  instantaneous  axis  of  rotation  and 
the  direction  of  translation  of  the  origin  are  in  one  plane  with  the  axis  of  the 
solid.  It  is  easily  seen  that  the  origin  describes  a  helix  about  the  resultant 
axis  of  the  impulsa 

These  results  are  due  to  Eirchhoff. 

127.  The  only  case  of  a  body  possessing  helicoidal  property, 
where  simple  results  can  be  obtained,  is  that  of  the  'isotropic 
helicoid'  defined  by  Art.  123  (7).  Let  0  be  the  centre  of  the 
body,  and  let  us  take  as  axes  of  coordinates  at  any  instant,  a  line 
Ox,  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  impulse,  a  line  Oy  drawn  outwards 
from  this  axis,  and  a  line  Oz  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
two  former.  If  /  and  0  denote  the  force-  and  couple-constituents 
of  the  impulse,  we  have 

Av-hLq^rj^Oy       Pq-\-Lv  ^ii^Q,     i (1)» 

Aw  +  Zr  =  f  =  0,       Pr  +  iw  =  V  =  Jer  j 

where  vf  denotes  the  distance  of  0  from  the  axis  of  the  impulse. 

Since  AP^D^O,  the  second  and  fifth  of  these  equations 
shew  that  v^O,  q^O,  Hence  vr  is  constant  throughout  the 
motion,  and  the  remaining  quantities  are  constant ;  in  particular 

u  =  {IP^OL)l{AP-L% 
w^-vrlLliAP-D) 

The  origin  0  therefore  describes  a  helix  about  the  axis  of  the 

impulse,  of  pitch 

G//-P/Z. 

This  example  is  due  to  Lord  Kelvin*. 

*  he,  ante  p.  176.  It  is  there  pointed  out  that  a  solid  of  the  kind  here  in 
question  may  be  constructed  by  attaching  vanes  to  a  sphere,  at  the  middle  points  of 
twelve  quadrantal  arcs  drawn  so  as  to  divide  the  surface  into  octants.  The  vanes 
are  to  be  perpendionlar  to  the  sorfaoe,  and  are  to  be  inclined  at  angles  of  45°  to  the 
respective  arcs. 

For  some  farther  investigations  in  this  field  see  a  paper  by  Miss  Fawcett,  "  On 
the  Motion  of  Solids  in  a  Liquid,'*  (iuart,  Joum,  Math.,  t.  xxvi.  (1898). 


} (2). 
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128.  Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject  we  remark  that 
the  preceding  theory  applies,  with  obvious  modifications,  to  the 
acyclic  motion  of  a  liquid  occupying  a  cavity  in  a  moving  solid.  If 
the  origin  be  taken  at  the  centre  of  inertia  of  the  liquid,  the 
formula  for  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  flifid  motion  is  of  the  type 

2T=m(u*  +  t)'  +  w^) 

+  Pp"  +  Q?"  +  Rr«  +  2P  V  +  2Q'rp  +  2'R'pq (1 ). 

For  the  kinetic  energy  is  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  fluid  mass 
(m),  supposed  concentrated  at  the  centre  of  mass  and  moving 
with  this  point,  together  with  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  motion 
relative  to  the  centre  of  mas&  The  latter  part  of  the  energy  is 
easily  proved  by  the  method  of  Arts.  115,  118  to  be  a  homo- 
geneous quadratic  function  of  p,  q,  r. 

Hence  the  fluid  may  be  replaced  by  a  solid  of  the  same 
mass,  having  the  same  centre  of  inertia,  provided  the  principal 
axes  and  moments  of  inertia  be  properly  assigned. 

The  values  of  the  coefficients  in  (1),  for  the  case  of  an  ellipsoidal  cavity, 
may  be  calculated  from  Art.  107.  Thus,  if  the  axes  of  x^  y,  z  coincide  with 
the  principal  axes  of  the  ellipsoid,  we  find 

P-im(Zzf^*       0-im("'-^*)'      R-lni(«'-^'>' 

F=0,    Q'=0,    E'=0. 

Case  of  a  Perforated  Solid. 

129.  If  the  moving  solid  have  one  or  more  apertures  or  per- 
forations, so  that  the  space  external  to  it  is  multiply-connected, 
the  fluid  may  have  a  motion  independent  of  that  of  the  solid,  viz. 
a  cyclic  motion  in  which  the  circulations  in  the  several  irreducible 
circuits  which  can  be  drawn  through  the  apertures  may  have  any 
given  constant  values.  We  will  briefly  indicate  how  the  foregoing 
methods  may  be  adapted  to  this  case. 

Let  Ky  k\  k\.,,  be  the  circulations  in  the  various  circuits,  and 
let  8<r,  S<r',  S<r",...  be  elements  of  the  corresponding  barriers, 
drawn  as  in  Art.  48.  Further,  let  I,  m,  n  denote  direction-cosines 
of  the  normal,  drawn  towards  the  fluid,  at  any  point  of  the  surface 
of  the  solid,  or  drawn  on  the  positive  side  at  any  point  of  a  barrier. 
The  velocity-potential  is  then  of  the  form 
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where 

The  functions  <f>i,  ^,  ^,  ;^,  Xa^  TCn  ^^  determined  by  the  same 
conditions  as  in  Art.  11^  To  determine  w,  we  have  the  condi- 
tions :  (1^)  that  it  must  satisfy  V'co  =  0  at  all  points  of  the  fluid ; 
(2^)  that  its  derivatives  must  vanish  at  infinity;  (3®)  that  dci>/dn=0 
at  the  surface  of  the  solid ;  and  (4^)  that  fi>  must  be  a  cyclic  function, 
diminishing  by  unity  whenever  the  point  to  which  it  refers  com- 
pletes a  circuit  cutting  the  firat  barrier  once  only  in  the  positive 
direction,  and  recovering  its  original  value  whenever  the  point 
completes  a  circuit  not  cutting  this  barrier.  It  appears  from 
Art.  52  that  these  conditions  determine  co  save  as  to  an  additive 
constant.  In  like  manner  the  remaining  functions  ei>\  od",...  are 
determined. 

By  the  formula  (5)  of  Art.  55,  twice  the  kinetic  energy  of  the 
fluid  is  equal  to 

■ 

-  P'^jj^  (^  +  *o)  da  -  pk'  I^  i<l>-h<l>o)d<r'- (2). 

Since  the  cyclic  constants  of  <f>  are  zero,  we  have,  by  Art.  64  (4), 

which  vanishes,  since  d^^jd/n  ==  0  at  the  surface  of  the  solid. 
Hence  (2)  reduces  to 

Substituting  the  values  of  ^,  ^o  from  (1),  we  find  that  the  kinetic 
energy  of  the  fluid  is  equal  to 

T  +  Z (4), 

where  T  is  a  homogeneous  quadratic  function  of  u,  v,  w,  p,  q,  r  of 
the  form  defined  by  Art.  118  (2),  (3),  and 

2K^(k,k)k^-\-{k\k)k*+...-¥2{k,k')kk'+ ...(5), 

L.  13 
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where,  for  example, 


dn 


(k.  *)  =  -  pjj 


=-^//£'^'=-rf/! 


d<r 


(6). 


dn  '^  J  J  dn 

The  identity  of  the  two  forms  of  (tc,  k')  follows  from  Art.  54  (4). 
Hence  the  total  energy  of  fluid  and  solid  is  given  by 

r=®+ir, (7), 

where  ®  is  a  homogeneous  quadratic  function  of  u,  v,  w,  p,  q,  r 
of  the  same  form  as  Art.  118  (5),  and  K  is  defined  by  (5)  and 
(6)  above. 

130.  The  'impulse'  of  the  motion  now  consists  partly  of 
impulsive  forces  applied  to  the  solid,  and  partly  of  impulsive 
pressures  pK,  ptc', px",..  applied  uniformly  (as  explained  in  Art.  54) 
over  the  several  membranes  which  are  supposed  for  a  moment  to 
occupy  the  positions  of  the  barriers.  Let  us  denote  by  fi,  i/i,  fi* 
\i  fhfVi  the  components  of  the  extraneous  impulse  applied  to  the 
solid.  Expressing  that  the  d;-component  of  the  momentum  of  the 
solid  is  equal  to  the  similar  component  of  the  total  impulse  acting 
on  it,  we  have 


du 


Ids 


==  ^1  +  p  j j {u<l>i  +  ...  •hpxi+  '-'  +  tea)  +  ...)W^ dS 


dn 


where,  as  before,  T,  denotes  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  solid,  and  T 
that  part  of  the  energy  of  the  fluid  which  is  independent  of  the 
cyclic  motion.  Again,  considering  the  angular  momentum  of  the 
solid  about  the  axis  of  x, 

^  =  Xi-p  jj  (<l>  +  <l>o) {ny - mz) dS 


dp 


^1 
dn 
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Hence,  since  ®  =  T  -f  T„  we  have 


(3). 


By  virtue  of  Lord  Kelvin's  extension  of  Green's  theorem,  al- 
ready referred  to,  these  may  be  written  in  the  alternative  forms 


f.= 


\ 


m 

du 
dp 


w 


Adding  to  these  the  terms  due  to  the  impulsive  pressures 
applied  to  the  barriers,  we  have,  finally,  for  the  components  of  the 
total  impulse  of  the  motion, 


du 


dv 


dw 


^^df^^'     ^=d^-^^«'     ''^  dr 


-^Vo    J 


(5), 


where,  for  example. 


f-''//('*£)^+"7/('+t)'^'+- 


(6). 


It  is  evident  that  the  constants  ^o>  Vot  ^O)  ^)  fht  Po  &i*6  the 
components  of  the  impulse  of  the  cyclic  fluid  motion  which 
remains  when  the  solid  is,  by  forces  applied  to  it  alone,  brought 
to  rest. 

By  the  argument  of  Art.  116,  the  total  impulse  is  subject  to 
the  same  laws  as  the  momentum  of  a  finite  dynamical  system. 
Hence  the  equations  of  motion  of  the  solid  are  obtained  by  substi- 
tuting from  (5)  in  the  equations  (1)  of  Art.  117*. 

*  Thia  oonolasion  may  be  verified  by  direot  caloalation  from  the  preBsnre- 
fonnnla  of  Art.  21 ;  Bee  Bryan,  **  Hydrodynamioal  Proof  of  the  Equations  of  Motion 
of  a  Perforated  Solid, ,"  Phil  Mag.,  May,  1893. 
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131.     As  a  simple  example  we  may  take  the  case  of  an  annular 

solid  of  revolution.   If  the  axis  of  a?  coincide  with  that  of  the  ring, 

we  see  by  reasoning  of  the  same  kind  as  in  Art.  123,  4''  that  if 

the  situation  of  the  origin  on  this  axis  be  properly  chosen  we 

may  write 

ZT^Au^  +  Biv'  +  w*) 

+  {'c,k)k* (1). 

Hence  f  =  ilM  +  fo,        v  =  S^>        t=J?w,|  _. 

Substituting  in  the  equations  of  Art.  117,  we  find  dp/dt=0,  or 
p  =  const.,  as  is  obviously  the  case.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  ring 
is  slightly  disturbed  from  a  state  of  motion  in  which  v,  w,  p,  q,  r 
are  zero,  i.e,  a  state  of  steady  motion  parallel  to  the  axis.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  disturbed  motion  t;,  w,  p,  q,  r  will  be  small 
quantities  whose  products  we  may  neglect.  The  first  of  the 
equations  referred  to  then  gives  du/dt  ==  0,  or  u  =  const.,  and  the 
remaining  equations  become 

B^ (iltt  +  f.)r,      Q^  =  -{(A-B)u  +  ^,]w, 

B^=     {Au  +  ^,)q.      0g=     {{A-B)u  +  ^,]v 

Eliminating  r,  we  find 

BQ^  =  -(Au  +  i,){iA-B)u+i,]v (4). 

Exactly  the  same  equation  is  satisfied  by  w.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  and  sufficient  for  stability  that  the  coefficient  of  t;  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  (4)  should  be  negative ;  and  the  time  of  a  small 
oscillation,  in  the  case  of  disturbed  stable  motion,  is 


...(3). 


[  BQ  1^ 


We  may  also  notice  another  case  of  steady  motion  of  the  ring,  viz.  where 

the  impulse  reduces  to  a  couple  about  a  diameter.    It  is  easily  seen  that  the 

equations  of  motion  are  satisfied  by  (,  17,  [,  X,  /i=0,  and  p  constant ;  in  which 

case 

u=  -  iJAy    r = const. 

*  Sir  W.  Thomson,  L  e,  ante  p.  176. 
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The  ring  then  rotates  about  an  axis  in  the  plane  yz  parallel  to  that  of  f  ,  at  a 
distance  ujr  from  it. 

For  further  investigations  on  the  motion  of  a  ring  we  refer  to  papers  by 
Basset*,  who  has  discussed  in  detail  various  cases  where  the  axis  moves  in 
one  plane,  and  Miss  Fawcettf. 


EqtuxMons  of  Motion  in  Oeneralized  Coordinates, 

132.  When  we  have  more  than  one  moving  solid,  or  when  the 
fluid  is  bounded,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  fixed  walls,  we  may  have 
recourse  to  Lagrange's  method  of '  generalized  coordinatea'  This 
was  first  applied  to  hydrodynamical  problems  by  Thomson  and 
Tait§. 

In  any  dynamical  system  whatever,  if  f ,  17,  (T  be  the  Cartesian 
coordinates  at  time  t  of  any  particle  m,  and  X,  T,  Z  be  the  com- 
ponents of  the  total  force  acting  on  it,  we  have  of  course 

m^^X,    mrj^  F,    m^  =  Z (1). 

Now  let  f  +  Af,  17  +  A17,  f-t- Af  be  the  coordinates  of  the  same 
particle  in  any  arbitrary  motion  of  the  system  differing  infinitely 
little  from  the  actual  motion,  and  let  us  form  the  equation 

tm  (^Af  +  i;Ai7  +  ^A^  =  t  (ZAf  +  FAt;  +  ZA?) (2), 

where  the  summation  S  embraces  all  the  particles  of  the  system. 
This  follows  at  once  from  the  equations  (1),  and  includes  these,  on 
account  of  the  arbitrary  character  of  the  variations  Af,  A17,  ^^. 
Its  chief  advantages,  however,  consist  in  the  extensive  elimination 
of  internal  forces  which,  by  imposing  suitable  restrictions  on  the 
values  of  Af,  A17,  L^  we  are  able  to  effect,  and  in  the  facilities 
which  it  affords  for  transformation  of  coordinates. 

If  we  multiply  (2)  by  ht  and  integrate  between  the  limits  ^0 
and  tx,  then  since 

|Af4^(f+Af)-§  =  A^, 

*  **0n  the  Motion  of  a  Bing  in  an  Infinite  Liquid,"  Proe.  Camb,  Phil,  Soe,, 
t.  vi.  (1887). 

t  I.  e.  ante  p.  191. 

§  Natural  Philosophy  (1st  ed.),  Oxford,  1867,  Art.  331. 
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we  find 

Tsm  (|Af  +  17A1;  +  ^^oT  -  P  2m  (f  A^  +  17A1)  +  ^A^)  dt 

If  we  put,  as  usual, 

2r=2m(f  H-i7»  +  tO (3), 

this  may  be  written 


/ 


{ AT  +  2  (ZAf  +  FAi;  +  ZA?)}  «te 


=  r2m(|Af  +  ^Ai,  +  tA|:)l'' (4). 


/; 


If  we  now  introduce  the  condition  that  in  the  varied  motion 
the  initial  and  final  positions  (at  times  ^0  And  t^  shall  be  respec- 
tively the  same  for  each  particle  as  in  the  actual  motion,  the 
quantities  A^,  A17,  A^  vanish  at  both  limits,  and  the  above 
equation  reduces  to 

''{AT+2(ZAf+FA97  +  ZAf)}cK  =  0  (5). 

This  formula  is  especially  valuable  in  the  case  of  a  system 
whose  freedom  is  limited  more  or  less  by  constraints.  If 
the  variations  A{,  A17,  A(;'  be  such  as  are  consistent  with  these 
constraints,  some  of  the  internal  forces  of  the  system  disappear  as 
a  rule  from  the  sum 

2(ZAf+7Ai7  4-^AC); 

for  example,  all  the  internal  reactions  between  the  particles  of  a 
rigid  body,  and  (as  we  shall  prove  presently)  the  mutual  pressures 
between  the  elements  of  an  incompressible  perfect  fluid. 

In  the  case  of  a  *  conservative  system,'  we  have 

2(ZAf+FAi;  +  ^A0  =  -AF (6), 

where  V  is  the  potential  energy,  and  the  equation  (5)  takes  the 
form 


A  p(r-  F)d^  =  0 (7)*. 


*  Sir  W.  B.  Hamilton,  *'0n  a  General  Method  in  Dynamics,"  PhiL  Tram, 
1834,  1S35. 


(8). 
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133.  In  the  systems  ordinarily  considered  in  books  on  Dyna- 
mics, the  position  of  every  particle  at  any  instant  is  completely 
determined  by  the  values  of  certain  independent  variables  or 
'generalized  coordinates'  qi^q^,  ...,  so  that 

^"dqi^^^dq^^*'^ '  '  *' 

^^'^§^^^'^^^^^-^"" ' 

The  kinetic  energy  can  then  be  expressed  as  a  homogeneous 
quadratic  function  of  the  'generalized  velocity-components' 
9it  9if'f  thus 

2T=Anqx'^-A„q,'+...  +  2A^,q,q,  + (9), 

where,  for  example, 

^'  (dgi  dqt     dqi  dq^     dq^  dq^) ' 

The  quantities  A^t  A^,,..,  iin,...  are  called  the  'inertia-coeffi- 
cients '  of  the  system ;  they  are,  of  course,  in  general  functions  of 
the  coordinates  q^^  ^s,.... 

Again,  we  have 

2(ZAf+FA97  +  ^Ar)  =  (2iAgr,  +  (2,A5,+ (11), 

where,  for  example, 

«-^(^l^''t.*^S) "^>- 

The  quantities  Qi,  Qsv  ^re  called  the  'generalised  components  of 
force.'    In  the  case  of  a  conservative  system  we  have 

«--f w 

If  X\  Ty  Z'  be  the  components  of  impulsive  force  by  which  the  actual 

motion  of  the  particle  m  could  be  produced  instantaneously  from  rest^  we 

have  of  course 

iiif=Z',    mi7=r,    mC^Z" (i), 

and  therefore 

2m(^Af-|-i}A7-fCAf)=2(J:'Af+rAi7-|--^'AC) (ii). 
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Now,  from  (8)  and  (10), 

Sm(fAf+i7Ai;+fA{) 

dT  ^       dT  ^     ^  ,..., 

=  ^,^^+^,^«+ (^)' 

by  (9).    Again 

2(Z'Af+r'Aj7+Z'A0  =  Ci'Ayi  +  ft'Ayj+  (iv), 

where,  for  example, 

«.'=K^'f/^I.^^S (')• 

It  is  evident,  on  comparison  with  (12),  that  Q/,  Q^',...  are  the  time- 
integrals  of  Qi,  Q^i,.,  taken  over  the  infinitely  short  duration  of  the  impulse, 
in  other  words  they  are  the  generalized  components  of  the  impulse.  Equating 
the  right-hand  sides  of  (iii)  and  (v)  we  have,  on  account  of  the  independence 
of  the  variations  A^|,  A^2»**«i 

i=«u     ^-«.'.-. (-)• 

The  quantities 

dT       dT 


dqi'      dq^ 


,  ••«, 


are  therefore  called  the '  generalized  components  of  momentum '  of  the  system, 
they  are  usually  denoted  by  the  symbols  j^d  je?^,....  Since  T  is,  by  (9),  a 
homogeneous  quadratic  function  of  q^^  ^2>***)  ^^  follows  that 

2^=JPi?i+i'8ft+ (vii). 

In  terms  of  the  generalized  coordinates  ^i,  ja,...  the  equation 
(5)  becomes 

r{Ar-fQiAgi  +  Q,A(y,-f...}d«  =  0  (14), 

where 

.m     dT  ..      dT..  dT  .         dT  .  ,,^, 

Hence,  by  a  partial  integration,  and  remembering  that,  by  hypo- 
thesis, A(2',,  Aj„...  all  vanish  at  the  limits  tt,  ti,  we  find 

ft>(fddT    dT    „\.     ^[ddT    dT    „\.     ^     K 

(16). 

Since  the  values  of  Agi,  Ag.j>--  within  the  limits  of  integration 
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are  still  arbitrary,  their  coefficients  must  separately  vanish.    We 
thus  obtain  Lagrange's  equations 

dtdq,     dq^"^'' 

d_dT_dT_^    y  W*- 


134.  Proceeding  now  to  the  hydrodynamical  problem,  let 
?ii  ?sv  be  a  system  of  generalised  coordinates  which  serve  to 
specify  the  configuration  of  the  solids.  We  will  suppose,  for  the 
present,  that  the  motion  of  the  fluid  is  entirely  due  to  that  of  the 
solids,  and  is  therefore  irrotational  and  acyclic. 

In  this  case  the  velocity-potential  at  any  instant  will  be  of  the 
form 

0  =  ?i^i  +  g,^,+ (1), 

where  ^,  ^v  ^^6  determined  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  of 
Art.  115.     The  formula  for  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  fluid  is  then 


=-p/> 


an 


=  Angi»  +  A«,g,«+...  +  2A„grig,+ (2), 

where,  for  example, 


'^dS, 
an 


(3). 


the  integrations  extending  over  the  instantaneous  positions  of  the 
bounding  surfaces  of  the  fluid.  The  identity  of  the  two  forms  of 
ILi3  follows  from  Green's  Theorem.  The  coefficients  Au,  Aia ,. . .  will, 
of  course,  be  in  general  functions  of  the  coordinates  qi,  gai**- 

*  The  above  sketch  is  introdaoed  with  the  view  of  rendering  more  intelligible 
the  hydrodynamical  investigations  which  follow.  Lagrange's  proof,  directly  from 
the  variational  equation  of  Art.  132  (2),  is  reproduced  in  most  treatises  on 
Dynamics.  Another  proof,  by  direct  transformation  of  coordinates,  not  involving 
the  method  of  *  variations,'  was  given  in  the  first  instance  by  Hamilton,  PkU.  Traru, 
1835,  p.  96 ;  the  same  method  was  employed  by  Jacobi,  Varleiungen  Uber  Dynamik 
(ed.  Glebsch),  Berlin,  1864,*p.  64,  Werke^  Sopplementband,  p.  64 ;  by,Bertrand  in  the 
notes  to  his  edition  of  the  Mieanique  Analytique,  Paris,  1853 ;  and  more  recently  by 
Thomson  and  Tait,  Natural  PhiloBophy,  (2nd  ed.)  Art.  818. 
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If  we  add  to  (2)  twice  the  kinetic  energy,  Ti,  of  the  solids 
themselves,  we  get  an  expression  of  the  same  form,  with  altered 
coefficients,  say 

2T=Anqi'  +  A„q,^+...  +  2A^,q,q,-{- (4). 

It  remains  to  shew  that  the  equations  of  motion  of  the  solids 
can  be  obtained  by  substituting  this  value  of  T  in  the  Lagrangian 
equations,  Art.  133  (17).  We  cannot  assume  this  without  further 
consideration,  for  the  positions  of  the  various  particles  of  the 
fluid  are  evidently  not  determined  by  the  instantaneous  values 
qi>  qn'"  of  the  coordinates  of  the  solids. 

Going  hwik  to  the  general  formula 
'*  {AT  +  2  (XAf  +  FAiy  +  ^AC)}  dt 


JU 


=  |^2m(fAf  +  i;Ai;  +  ^A0]'^  (5), 


let  us  suppose  that  in  the  varied  motion,  to  which  the  symbol  A 
refers,  the  solids  undergo  no  change  of  size  or  shape,  and  that  the 
fluid  remains  incompressible,  and  has,  at  the  boundaries,  the  same 
displacement  in  the  direction  of  the  normal  as  the  solids  with 
which  it  is  in  contact.  It  is  known  that  under  these  conditions 
the  terms  due  to  the  internal  forces  of  the  solids  will  disappear 
from  the  sum 

The  terms  due  to  the  mutual  pressures  of  the  fluid  elements  are 
equivalent  to 

where  the  former  integral  extends  over  the  bounding  surfaces, 

I,  m,  n  denoting  the  direction-cosines  of  the  normal,  drawn  towards 

the   fluid.     The   volume-integral   vanishes   by   the   condition   of 

incompressibility, 

dA^  ^  dAy  ^  dAg^  Q 

dx        dy        dz 
The  surface-integral  vanishes  at  a  fixed  boundary,  where 

iAf  +  mAiy  +  nAf  =  0, 
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and  in  the  case  of  a  moving  solid  it  is  cancelled  by  the  temis  due 
to  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  fluid  on  the  solid.  Hence  the 
symbols  X,  F,  Z  may  be  taken  to  refer  only  to  the  eairaneous 
forces  acting  on  the  system,  and  we  may  write 

2(ZAf  +  FAi7  +  -2rAO  =  Q,A5,  +  0^?,  + (6), 

where  Qi,  Q,,...  now  denote  the  generalised  components  of  ex- 
traneous force. 

We  have  still  to  consider  the  right-hand  side  of  (5).  Lot  us 
suppose  that  in  the  arbitrarily  varied  motion  the  initial  and  final 
positions  of  the  solids  are  respectively  the  same  as  in  the  actual 
motion.    For  every  particle  of  the  solids  we  shall  then  have 

Af=0,Ai;  =  0,Ar  =  0, 

at  both  limits,  but  the  same  will  not  hold  as  a  rule  with  regard  to 
the  particles  of  the  fluid.     The  corresponding  part  of  the  sum 

2m(^Af  +  i7Ai;  +  5AO 

will  however  vanish ;  viz.  we  have 

=  pll^  (lA^  +  mArj  +  nA?)  dS 

of  which  the  second  term  vanishes  by  the  condition  of  incom- 
pressibility,  and  the  first  term  vanishes  at  the  limits  to  and  ^i, 
since  we  then  have,  by  hypothesis, 

ZAf  +  mAiy-f  wAf=0 

at  the  surfaces  of  the  solids.  Hence,  under  the  above  conditions, 
the  right-hand  side  of  (5)  vanishes,  and  therefore 


{Ar+QiAgi  +  Q,Ag,-h...}(ft  =  0 (7). 

The  varied  motion  of  the  fluid  has  still  a  high  degree  of 
generality.  We  will  now  further  limit  it  by  supposing  that 
whilst  the  solids  are,  by  suitable  forces  applied  to  them,  made  to 
execute  an  arbitrary  motion,  subject  to  the  conditions  that  Ag,, 
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Aj,,...=0  for  t  =  U  Ai^d  t  =  ti,  the  fluid  is  left  to  take  its  own 
course  in  consequence  of  this.  The  varied  motion  of  the  fluid 
will  now  be  irrotational,  and  therefore  T+AT  will  be  the  same 
function  of  the  varied  coordinates  q  +  Aq,  and  the  varied  velocities 
q  +  Aq,  that  T  is  of  j  and  q.    Hence  we  may  write,  in  (7), 

*  «,    dT  .  •  .  dT  .  ,  dT  .        dT  .  /o\« 

The    derivation   of   the  Lagrangian  equations  then  follows 
exactly  as  before. 

It  is  a  simple  consequence  of  Lagrange's  equations,  thus  established  for 

the  present  case,  that  the  generalized  components  of  the  impulse  by  which 

the  actual  motion  at  any  instant  could  be  generated  instantaneously  from 

rest  are 

dT       dT 

If  we  put  T=T+Tiyvre  infer  that  the  terms 

dT       d^ 
dq^      dq^-- 

must  represent  the  impulsive  pressures  which  would  be  exerted  by  the  solids 
on  the  fluid  in  contact  with  them. 

This  may  be.  verified  as  follows.  If  Af ,  A7,  Af  denote  arbitrary  variations 
subject  only  to  the  condition  of  incompressibility,  and  to  the  condition  that 
the  fluid  is  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  solids,  it  is  found  as  above  that, 
considering  the  fluid  only, 

2m(fAf  +  J7Ai;  +  fAf) 

=pJJ<^(;Af+wiA7+nA0c?^ (i)- 

Now  by  the  kinematical  condition  to  be  satisfied  at  the  surface,  we  have 

;Af+mA,;  +  wAf=-^lAyi-^*Ay8- (ii), 

and  therefore 

2m(^Af+4Ai7  +  fAf) 


-"IKt^^^t^^^-)'' 


=^,^^^+^,^^»+ (^^)' 

by  (1),  (2),  (3)  above.    This  proves  the  statement. 

With  the  help  of  equation  (iii)  the  reader  may  easily  construct  a  proof  of 
Lagrange's  equations,  for  the  present  case,  analogous  to  that  usually  given  in 
text-books  of  Dynamics. 

*  This  investigaUon  is  amplified  from  Rirohhoff,  Lc,  ante  p.  167. 
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136.  As  a  first  application  of  the  foregoing  theory  we  may 
take  an  example  given  by  Thomson  and  Tait,  where  a  sphere  is 
supposed  to  move  in  a  liquid  which  is  limited  only  by  an  infinite 
plane  wall. 

Taking,  for  brevity,  the  case  where  the  centre  moves  in  a 
plane  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  wall,  let  us  specify  its  position 
at  time  t  by  rectangular  coordinates  x,  y  in  this  plane,  of  which  y 
denotes  the  distance  from  the  wall.     We  have 

2r=ili^  +  5y» (1), 

where  A  and  B  are  functions  of  y  only,  it  being  plain  that  the 
term  &y  cannot  occur,  since  the  energy  must  remain  unaltered 
when  the  sign  of  A  is  reversed.  The  values  of  A,  B  can  be 
written  down  from  the  results  of  Arts.  97,  98,  viz.  if  m  denote  the 
mass  of  the  sphere,  and  a  its  radius,  we  have 


A  =  m  +  ^pa»(l+^^), 


B='m  + 


§^P«*(l  +  l^) 


(2), 


approximately,  if  y  be  great  in  comparison  with  a. 
The  equations  of  motion  give 


|w-Kf^-f^)=H 


(3), 


where  X,  T  are  the  components  of  extraneous  force,  supposed  to 
act  on  the  sphere  in  a  line  through  the  centre. 

If  there  be  no  extraneous  force,  and  if  the  sphere  be  projected 
in  a  direction  normal  to  the  wall,  we  have  x  =  0,  and 

£ySs=  const (4). 

Since  B  diminishes  as  y  increases,  the  sphere  experiences  an 
acceleration /rom  the  wall. 

Again,  if  the  sphere  be  constrained  to  move  in  a  line  parallel  to 
the  wall,  we  have  ^  =  0,  and  the  necessary  constraining  force  is 

^=-4"!^ (5). 

Since  dA/dy  is  negative,  the  sphere  appears  to  be  attracted  by  the 
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wall.  The  reason  of  this  is  easily  seen  by  reducing  the  problem  to 
one  of  steady  motion.  The  fluid  velocity  will  evidently  be  greater, 
and  the  pressure,  therefore,  will  be  less,  on  the  side  of  the  sphere 
next  the  wall  than  on  the  further  side ;  see  Art.  24. 

The  above  investigation  will  also  apply  to  the  case  of  two 
spheres  projected  in  an  unlimited  mass  of  fluid,  in  such  a  way 
that  the  plane  y  =  0  is  o,  plane  of  symmetry  as  regards  the  motion. 

136.  Let  us  next  take  the  case  of  two  spheres  moving  in  the 
line  of  centres. 

The  kiuematical  part  of  this  problem  has  been  treated  in  Art.  97.  If  we 
now  denote  bj  ^,  y  the  distances  of  the  centres  A,  B  from  some  fixed  origin  0 
in  the  line  joining  them,  we  have 

%T^Lx^-2Mxy+Ny^ (i), 

where  the  coefficients  Z,  My  N  are  functions  of  c,  =y — x.  Hence  the  equations 
of  motion  are 

where  Xy  Y  are  the  forces  acting  on  the  spheres  along  the  line  of  centres.  If 
the  radii  a,  6  are  both  small  compared  with  c,  we  have,  by  Art.  97  (xv), 
keeping  only  the  most  important  terms, 

Z=m+Sir/>a',       if=2irp^,       A^=m'+|irp6» (iii) 

approximately,  where  m,  m'  are  the  masses  of  the  two  spheres.  Hence  to 
this  order  of  approximation 

dL    ^      dM         ^     a^b^      dN    ^ 

If  each  sphere  be  constrained  to  move  with  constant  velocity,  the  force 
which  must  be  applied  to  ul  to  maintain  its  motion  is 

y.        dM  dM , .      _      a^b^  .^  ... 

This  tends  towards  B^  and  depends  only  on  the  velocity  of  B,  The  spheres 
therefore  appear  to  repel  one  another ;  and  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  apparent 
forces  are  not  equal  and  opposite  unless  x=  ±y. 

Again,  if  each  sphere  make  small  periodic  oscillations  about  a  mean 
position,  the  period  being  the  same  for  each,  the  mean  values  of  the  first  terms 
in  (ii)  will  be  zero,  and  the  spheres  therefore  will  appear  to  act  on  one  another 
with  forces  equal  to 

^P  ^  [^] (v), 
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where  [d^]  denotes  the  mean  value  of  iy.  If  x,  y  differ  in  phase  by  loss  than  a 
qiiarter-period,  this  force  is  one  of  repulsion,  if  by  more  than  a  quarter-period 
it  is  one  of  attraction. 

Next,  let  B  perform  small  periodic  oscillations,  while  A  is  held  at  rest.  The 
mean  force  which  must  be  applied  to  ^  to  prevent  it  from  moving  is 

^=\^\f\ (^i). 

where  [y*]  denotes  the  mean  square  of  the  velocity  of  B.  To  the  above  order  of 
approximation  dNjdc  is  zero,  but  on  reference  to  Art.  97  (xv)  we  find  that 
the  most  important  term  in  it  is  -  I2n'pa^b^lc'^,  so  that  the  force  exerted  on 
A  is  attractive,  and  equal  to 

6Tp^[y«] (vii). 

This  result  comes  under  a  general  principle  enunciated  by  Lord  Kelvin. 
If  we  have  two  bodies  immersed  in  a  fluid,  one  of  which  (A)  performs  small 
vibrations  while  the  other  (B)  is  held  at  rest,  the  fluid  velocity  at  the  surface 
of  B  will  on  the  whole  be  greater  on  the  side  nearer  A  than  on  that  which  is 
more  remote.  Hence  the  average  pressure  on  the  former  side  will  be  less 
than  that  on  the  latter,  so  that  B  will  experience  on  the  whole  an  attraction 
towards  A.  As  practical  illustrations  of  this  principle  we  may  cite  the 
apparent  attraction  of  a  delicately -suspended  card  by  a  vibrating  tuning-fork, 
and  other  similar  phenomena  studied  experimentally  by  Guthrie*  and 
explained  in  the  above  manner  by  Lord  Kelvin  f. 

Modification  of  Lagrange's  Equations  in  the  case  of 

Cyclic  Motion, 

137.  We  return  to  the  investigation  of  Art.  134,  with  the 
view  of  adapting  it  to  the  case  where  the  fluid  has  cyclic  irrota- 
tional  motion  through  channels  in  the  moving  solids,  or  (it  may  be) 
in  an  enclosing  vessel,  independently  of  the  motion  of  the  solids 
themselves. 

If  /c,  K,  /c", ...,  be  the  circulations  in  the  various  independent 
circuits  which  can  be  drawn  in  the  space  occupied  by  the  fluid,  the 
velocity-potential  will  now  be  of  the  form 

where  <^  =  ?i<^i +  y,<^>+ (1), 

♦  "On  Approach  oansed  by  Vibration,"  Proe.  Roy.  Soe,,  t.  xix.,  (1869);  Phil. 
Mag.,  Nov.  1870. 

t  Reprint  of  Papers  on  Electrostatiet,  Ac,  Art.  741.  For  references  to  farther 
investigations,  both  experimental  and  theoretical,  by  Bjerknes  and  others  on  the 
mntnal  influence  of  oscillating  spheres  in  a  fluid,  see  Hicks,  ^Report  on  Recent 
Researches  in  Hydrodynamics,"  BHt.  Ass.  Rep.,  1882,  pp.  52...;  Winkehnann, 
Handbueh  der  Physik,  Breslan,  1891...,  t.  i.,  p.  436. 
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the  functions  ^i,  ^i, ...,  being  determined  by  the  same  conditions 
as  in  Art.  134,  and 

^o  =  «ft>  +  ^'®'  + (2), 

0),  0)^ ... ,  being  cyclic  velocity-potentials  determined  as  in  Art.  129. 

Let  us  imagine  barrier-surfaces  to  be  drawn  across  the  several 
channels.  In  the  case  of  channels  in  a  containing  vessel  we  shall 
suppose  these  ideal  surfaces  to  be  fixed  in  space,  and  in  the  case  of 
channels  in  a  moving  solid  we  shall  suppose  them  to  be  fixed 
relatively  to  the  solid.  Let  us  denote  by  ;{;©,  Xo\  ...,  the  portions 
of  the  fluxes  across  these  barriers  which  are  due  to  the  cyclic  motion 
alone,  and  which  would  therefore  remain  if  the  solids  were  held  at 
rest  in  their  instantaneous  positions,  so  that,  for  example, 

i<'-iif.^'-'iit^-'ii^^'- <')• 

where  Ba,  Scr', ...  are  elements  of  the  several  barriers.  The  total 
fluxes  across  the  respective  barriers  will  be  denoted  by  ;i;  +  ;j;o, 
X'  +  Xo'»'«'>  so  that  j^,  Ji;', ...  would  be  the  surface-integrals  of  the 
normal  velocity  of  the  fluid  relative  to  Ike  harriers^  if  the  motion  of 
the  fluid  were  entirely  due  to  that  of  the  solids,  and  therefore 
acyclic. 

The  expression  of  Art.  55  for  twice  the  kinetic  energy  of  the 
fluid  becomes,  in  our  present  notation, 

This  reduces,  exactly  as  in  Art.  129,  to  the  sum  of  two  homogene- 
ous quadratic  functions  of  ji,  g,, ...,  and  of  ic,  #c', ...,  respectively*. 
Thus  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  fluid  is  equal  to 

T+ir (6). 

with  2T  =  Au?,'  +  A„3.*+...  +  2A„j,j,+ (6), 

and         2^  =  («,  «) «•  +  («',  k') «'»+  ...  +  2(«,  «')««'+ (7), 

where,  for  example, 


■■■=-'//*■  t"^'  I 


« 


An  eiample  of  this  rednction  is  furnished  by  the  calculation  of  Art.  99. 


(8). 
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(9). 


and  («,  '')'=-pjj^ ^' 

It  is  evident  that  K  is  the  energy  of  the  cyclic  motion  which 
remains  when  the  solids  are  maintained  at  rest  in  the  configuration 
(9ii  ?ji  ...)•     We  note  that,  by  (3),  (7),  and  (9), 

^^^  d/c  '     ^^  '^  dnf  '  '"*  \\^)* 

and  2K  =  pteXii'\-pK')^o+ (H). 

If  we  add  to  (5)  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  solids  themselves,  we 

obtain  for  the  total  kinetic  energy  of  the  system  an  expression  of 

the  form 

T^'^+K (12), 

where  i'S^^^  Auqi^  + A^q^^+ ...+2A,^^q^+ (13), 

the  coefficients  being  in  general  functions  of  91,  g,, 

To  obtain  the  equations  of  motion  we  have  recourse  as  before 
to  the  formula 

r  { AT  +  2  (ZAf  +  FA17  +  ZAO]  dt 

=  r2m(^Af +  ^Ai,  +  tA0l'' (14). 


The  only  new  feature  is  in  the  treatment  of  the  expression  on 
the  right-hand  side.  By  the  usual  method  of  partial  integration 
we  find 

-p///j^(*  +  ^)Af  +  |^(^  +  ^)A,  +  ^(^  +  ^)Ar}d*<iyd^ 

=  p /J(^  +  ^)  (iAf  +  mAi,  +  nAC)  dSf 

+  pK  I  K/Af  +  toAij  +  nAf )  d<r+p«'  |  |(iAf + toAij  +  n A^  d<r'  + . . . 

(15). 

where  Z,  w,  n  are  the  direction-cosines  of  the  normal  to  any 
element  ZS  of  a  bounding  surface,  drawn  towards  the  fluid,  or 

L.  14 
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(as  the  case  may  be)  of  the  normal  to  a  barrier,  drawn  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  circulation  is  estimated. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  slightly  varied  motion,  to  which 
A  refers,  is  arbitrary  as  regards  the  solids,  except  only  that  the 
initial  and  final  configurations  are  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  actual 
motion,  whilst  the  fluid  is  free  to  take  its  own  course  in  accordance 
with  the  motion  of  the  solids.  On  this  supposition  we  shall  have, 
both  at  time  to  and  at  time  ^, 

Z  Af  +  mAi7  +  n  A?  =  0 

for  the  fluid  in  contact  with  an  element  BS  of  the  surface  of  a 
solid,  and,  at  the  barriers. 


// 


The  right-hand  side  of  (14)  therefore  reduces,  under  the  present 
suppositions,  to 

and  the  equation  may  be  put  into  the  form 
'■  {AT-  pkA  (x  +  Xo)-  P'c'A  (x'  +  pj:.')  - . . . 


/ 


+  QAqi  +  QAq,-\-.-^dt  =  0 (16)* 

which  now  takes  the  place  of  Art.  134  (7). 

Since   the  variation  A  does  not  affect  the  cyclic  constants 
K,  K, ...,  we  have  by  (11), 

pK^^o  +  pK^iCo  + . . .  =  2  Air, 
and  therefore,  by  (12), 

{ A-a:  -  pK^'^  -  pK'£^y^  -  . . .  -  AiT 

+  QiAg'iH-Q^?a  +  ...}d«  =  0 (17). 

It  is  easily  seen  that  jj;,  x',  •••  ^^^  linear  functions  of  ji,  g»,  ..., 
say 

;j;'  =  a/9i  +  a,'g,+  ..,V (18), 


/; 


where  the  coefiicients  are  in  general  functions  of  9,,  jj,. . ..  If  we  write 

*  Gf.  Larmor,  *'  On  the  Direct  Application  of  the  Principle  of  Least  Action  to 
the  Dynamics  of  Solid  and  Fluid  Systems,"  Ptoc,  Lond,  Math,  Soc.,  t  xv.  (1884). 
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for  shortness,  )8i  =  pxai  +  p/c'a^  +  . . . 


/; 


the  formula  (17)  becomes 

{A®  -  A  (A?.  +  A ji  +  . . .)  -  A-K"  +  Qi^?.  +  Q.A9.  +  • .  •}  d«=0 

(20). 

Selectiog  the  terms  in  A^,,  A9,  from  the  expression  to  be 
integrated,  we  have 

Hence  by  a  pai-tial  integration,  remembering  that  A^i,  Ag,, ... 
vanish  at  both  limits,  and  equating  to  zero  the  coefficients  of 
Aji,  A^s, ...  which  remain  under  the  integral  sign,  we  obtain 
the  first  of  the  following  symmetrical  system  of  equations : 

dtd^rW.  +a2),.  +  (l,3)g.+  ...+  -^^=.(2„ 

dSd^--d,,  +  (2'^>*^  +<2'^)«'  +  -+rf^  =  «-H21)*. 

d  d!^     d®     /o  IX  .      /o  ox  .  dK    ^ 


We  have  here  introduced  the  notation 

<'.')-t-t <^). 

and  it  is  important  to  notice  that  (r,  «)  =  —  {s,  r). 

138.  The  foregoing  investigation  has  been  adopted  as  leading 
directly,  and  in  conformity  with  our  previous  work,  to  the  desired 
result ;  but  it  may  be  worth  while  to  give  another  treatment  of 
the  question,  which  will  bring  out  more  fully  the  connection  with 
the  theory  of  '  gyrostatic '  systems,  and  the  method  of  '  ignoration 
of  coordinates.' 

*  These  equations  were  first  given  in  a  paper  by  Sir  W.  Thomson,  '*  On  the 
Motion  of  Rigid  Solids  in  a  Liquid  oircalating  irrotationally  through  perforations 
in  them  or  in  a  Fixed  Solid,"  Phil,  Mag, ,  May  187S.  See  also  G.  Neumann,  Hydro- 
dynamiiche  Untersuchungen  (1883). 

14.— 2 
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It  will  be  necessary  to  modify,  to  some  extent,  our  previous 
notation.  Let  us  now  denote  by  x>  X^  X '» •  ■  •  *^®  total  fluxes 
relative  to  the  several  barriers  of  the  region,  which  we  shall  as 
before  regard  as  ideal  surfaces  fixed  relatively  to  the  solid  surfaces 
on  which  they  abut ;  and  let  x>  x'*  X '>  •  •  •  l>®  *^®  time-integrals 
of  these  fluxes,  reckoned  each  from  an  arbitrary  epoch.  We 
shall  shew,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Lagrangian  equations 
(Art.  133  (17))  will  still  hold  in  the  case  of  cyclic  motion,  provided 

these  quantities  x*  x'»  x'»  •••  ^^^  treated  as  additional  generalized 
coordinates  of  the  system. 

Leti  ?i>  9tt '"  be,  as  before,  the  system  of  generalized  coordi- 
nates which  specify  the  positions  of  the  moving  solids.  The 
motion  of  the  fluid  at  any  instant  is  completely  determined  by 
the  values  of  the  velocities  $1,99,...,  and  of  the  fluxes  ;{;,  x', ...,  as 
above  defined.  For  if  there  were  two  types  of  irrotational  motion 
consistent  with  these  values,  then,  in  the  motion  which  is  the 
difference  of  these,  the  bounding  surfaces,  and  therefore  also  the 
barriers,  would  be  at  rest,  and  the  flux  across  each  barrier  would 
be  zero.  The  formula  (5)  of  Art.  55  shews  that  the  kinetic  energy 
of  such  a  motion  would  be  zero,  and  the  velocity  therefore  every- 
where null. 

It  follows  that  the  velocity-potential  (4>,  say)  of  the  fluid 
motion  can  be  expressed  in  the  form 

*  =  9A  +  ?«^«+...+X®+x'®'+ (1)' 

where  ^1,  for  example,  is  the  velocity -potential  of  the  motion 
corresponding  to 

?i  =  l.    ?«=0,    ^,  =  0,..., 

x=o,  x'=o,  r  =  o,..., 

which  we  have  just  seen  to  be  determinate. 

The  kinetic  energy  of  the  fluid  is  given  by  the  expression 

Substituting  the  value  of  4>  from  (1),  and  adding  the  energy  of 
motion  of  the  solids,  we  see  that  the  total  kinetic  energy  of  the 
system  (T,  say)  is  a  homogeneous  quadratic  function  of  the  quan- 
tities ji,  j«, ...,  x»  x'»'"'  ^^*^^  coefficients  which  are  functions  of 
qi,  g„  ...,  only. 
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We  now  recur  to  the  formula  (4)  of  Art.  132.     The  variations 

Af,  A17,  A  (f  being  subject  to  the  condition  of  incompressibility,  the 

part  of  the  sum 

2m(fAf  +  i7Ai7  +  ^A5) (3) 

which  is  due  to  the  fluid  is,  in  the  present  notation, 


dy 

=  p  //  *  (iAf  +  ?mAi7  +  nAf)  dS 

+  Pa:Ax  +  pic'Ax' + (4), 

where  the  surface-integral  extends  over  the  bounding  surfaces 
of  the  fluid,  and  the  S3rmbols  k,  k\,..  denote  as  usual  the  cyclic 
constants  of  the  actual  motion.  We  will  now  suppose  that 
the  varied  motion  of  the  solids  is  subject  to  the  condition  that 
A91,  Ag„  ... «:  0,  at  both  limits  (^  and  ^1),  that  the  varied  motion 
of  the  fluid  is  irrotational  and  consistent  with  the  motion  of  the 
solids,  and  that  the  (varied)  circulations  are  adjusted  so  as  to  make 
^X>  ^X'»'"  ^^^  vanish  at  the  limits.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  formula  cited  is  zero,  and  we  have 

"*'{Ar+2(ZAf+7Ai7  +  ZA5)}  =  0 (5). 

to 

If  we  assume  that  the  extraneous  forces  do  on  the  whole  no 
work  when  the  boundary  of  the  fluid  is  at  rest,  whatever  relative 
displacements  be  given  to  the  parts  of  the  fluid,  the  generalized 
components  of  force  corresponding  to  the  coordinates  %,  %',...  will 
be  zero,  and  the  formula  may  be  written 

'*{Ar+Q,Agi-l-Q,A?,+  ...}(ft  =  0 (6), 

where 

Am  dT  ..dT  ..  ^  dT  .  dT  .  .  .  dT  .  .  dT  ^  ., 
^^-d4^^^^d^^^^-'-''d^^^'^-dq^^^^^^ 

+ (7). 

139.  If  we  now  follow  out  the  process  indicated  at  the  end  of 
Art.  133,  we  arrive  at  the  equations  of  motion  for  the  present 
case,  in  the  forms 

dtdq,      dqr^"      dtd{,     dqr^"         ,  ,^. 

d^dT  ^^_A  

dtdx      '     dtdx'      '"" 


/; 
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Equations  of  this  type  present  themselves  in  various  problems 
of  ordinary  Dynamics,  e,g.  in  questions  relating  to  gyrostats,  where 
the  coordinates  X>'x!*'"^  whose  absolute  values  do  not  affect  the 
kinetic  and  potential  energies  of  the  system,  are  the  angular 
coordinates  of  the  gyrostats  relative  to  their  frames.  The  general 
theory  of  systems  of  this  kind  has  been  treated  independently  by 
Routh*  and  by  Thomson  and  Taitf.  It  may  be  put,  briefly,  as 
follows. 

We  obtain  from  (1),  by  integration, 

dT     ^     dT     ^, 

where,  in  the  language  of  the  general  theory,  C,  CT,  ...  are  the 
constant  momenta  corresponding  to  the  coordinates  ;^,  x'****- 
In  the  hydrodynamical  problem,  they  are  equal  to  p/r,  p«', ...,  as 
will  be  shewn  later,  but  we  retain  for  the  present  the  more 
general  notation. 

Let  us  write 

^^T-Gx-Oii- (3). 

The  equations  (2)  when  written  in  full,  determine  x*  X>---  ^^ 
linear  functions  of  C,  0', ...  and  ji,  ^j, ...;  and  by  substitution  in 
(3)  we  can  express  B  as  a  quadratic  function  of  ji,  g„ ...,  C,  C, .... 
On  this  supposition  we  have,  performing  the  arbitrary  variation  A 
on  both  sides  of  (3),  and  omitting  terms  which  cancel,  by  (2), 

d®  A  .    .  d%  .  d%  ^^ 

=l^^^^-^---+rff^?^^--*^^- W' 

where,  for  brevity,  only  one  term  of  each  kind  is  exhibited. 
Hence 


de     dT 

de     dT 

dqi     dg, ' 

dqi     dqj''"' 

de     dT 

de     dT 

dqi     dqi ' 

dq,     dqt'"' 

de 

de 

dC~     ^• 

da      ^'•- 

~iin'"''  r (^)- 


*  On  the  Stability  of  a  given  State  of  Motion  (Adams  Prize  Essay),  London,  1877. 
t  Natural  Philosophy,  2nd  edition,  Art.  319  (1879). 

See  also  von  Helmholtz,  "Principien  der  Statik  monooycliaoher  Systeme,"  Crelle, 
t.  xoWi.  (1884). 
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Hence  the  equations  (1)  now  take  the  form 

ddS     dS 


dt  dqi     dqi 


=  Q^^ 


(6)*, 


ddB_d^^Q 
dt  dq^     dq^ " 


from  which  the  velocities  x^  X»  -"  corresponding  to  the  'ignored' 
coordinates  x*  x'>  •  •  •  have  been  eliminated. 

In  the  particular  case  where 

(7=0,  (7'  =  0,..., 

these  equations  are  of  the  ordinary  Lagrangian  form,  O  being  now 
equal  to  T,  with  the  velocities  x,  X,"-  elinainatcd  by  means  of  the 
relations 

djc       '     dx'     ""••' 

so  that  B  is  now  a  homogeneous  quadratic  function  of  qi,  q^, — 
Cf  Art.  134  (4). 

In  the  general  case  we  proceed  as  follows.     If  we  substitute  in 
(3)  from  the  last  line  of  (5)  we  obtain 

d8  .  ^,  dS 


^=«-(«.^<^i^-) <')■ 


Now,  remembering  the  composition  of  8,  we  may  write,  for  a 
moment 

^=82,o  +  ©i,i+6o,a (8), 

where  B,,,  is  a  homogeneous  quadratic  function  of  ji,  93,..., 
without  C,  C, ...;  Bj^i  is  a  bilinear  function  of  these  two  sets 
of  quantities;  and  Bq,,  is  a  homogeneous  quadratic  function 
of  (7,  (7,...,  without  ji,  g-j, ....     Substituting  in  (7),  we  find 

2^  =  ®a,  0  "■  ®o,  a (9)» 

or,  to  return  to  our  previous  notation, 

r=®  +  if (10), 

where  ^  and  K  are  homogeneous  quadratic  functions  of  ji,  jj, ... 

*  Bonth,  {.  c. 


^16 
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and  of  0,  C,...,  respectively.     Hence  (8)  may  be  written  in  the 

form 

e  =  ®-if-Aj,-)8^,- (11), 

where  A^  /9s>  •••  are  linear  functions  of  C,  C, ...,  say 

A  =  0,(7 +  0,^(7'+...,  \ (12). 


The  meaning  of  the  coefficients  01,03,...,  o/,  Oa',..., ...  appears  from 
the  last  line  of  (5),  viz.  we  have 


(13). 


Compare  Art.  137  (18). 

If  we  now  substitute  from  (11)  in  the  equations  (6)  we  obtain 
the  general  equations  of  motion  of  a '  gyrostatic  system,'  in  the  form 


dt  dqi      dqi 


dd^     ^®^/o  IX  . 


+  (l,2)ft+(l,3)y3+...  +  ^  =  ei,  ^ 
+  (2,3)?,+...+ ^  =  Q„ 


+...+ 


d?8 

dK 

dqz 


^  (14)*, 


=  G. 


where 


(r, «)  =  -J -T- 


(15). 


The  equations  (21)  of  Art  137  are  a  particular  case  of  these.    To  complete 
the  identification  it  remains  to  shew  that,  in  the  hydrodynamical  application, 

c=p«,  a=pK', (i). 

For  this  purpose  we  may  imagine  that  in  the  instantaneous  generation  of 
the  actual  motion  from  rest,  the  positions  of  the  various  barriers  are 
occupied  for  a  moment  by  membranes  to  which  uniform  impulsive  pressures 
p/c,  pk\  ...  are  applied  as  in  Art.  54,  whilst  impulsive  forces  are  simultaneously 
applied  to  the  respective  solids,  whose  force  and  couple  resultants  are 
equal  and  opposite  to  those  of  the  pressures  f.  In  this  way  we  obtain  a 
system  of  generalized  components  of  impulsive  force,  corresponding  to  the 

*  These  equations  were  obtained,  in  a  different  manner,  by  Thomson  and  Tait, 
/.  c.  ante  p.  214. 

t  Sir  W.  Thomson,  I,  e.  ante  p.  211. 
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coordinates  ^y  x'>  •••>  ^^  *^®  virtual  moment  of  this  system  is  zero  for  any 
infinitely  small  displacements  of  the  solids,  so  long  as  X)  x'>-"  ^^  "^^  vary. 
We  may  imagine,  for  example,  that  the  impulses  are  communicated  to  the 
membranes  by  some  mechanism  attached  to  the  solids  and  reacting  on  these*. 
Denoting  these  components  by  X,  X', ...,  and  considering  an  arbitraiy  variation 
of  xt  x'>  *"  ^^7)  ^^  easily  find,  by  an  adaptation  of  the  method  employed  near 
the  end  of  Art.  134,  that 

dT         dT 

=picAx+pic'Ax'  + (ii), 

whence  the  results  (i)  follow. 

The  same  thing  may  be  proved  otherwise  as  follows.    From  the  equations 

(2)  and  (1)  of  Art.  138,  we  find 

dT        f  [  (fd*  d<i/>  ,  d*da     d^  dio\  ,    ,    . 

=  -^//*S'^^"^"//S^-^'^'//S^'" (^^)' 

since  v^«»=0.    The  conditions  by  which  «  is  determined  are  that  it  is  the 

value  of  ^  when 

g^=0,    y,=0,   ...,    x=l>    X'=0,   ...,  (iv), 

1,6,  «»  is  the  velocity-potential  of  a  motion  in  which  the  boundaries,  and 
therefore  also  the  barriers,  are  fixed,  whilst 

-jji'^-''     -lJPn<^-0'  W. 

Hence  the  right-hand  side  of  (iii)  reduces  to  pic,  as  was  to  be  proved. 

140.    A  simple  application  of  the  equations  (21)  of  Art.  137 

is  to  the  case  of  a  sphere  moving  through  a  liquid  which  circulates 

irrotationally  through  apertures  in  a  fixed  solid. 

If  the  radius  (a,  say)  of  the  sphere  be  small  compared  with  its  least 
distance  from  the  fixed  boundary,  then  d  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  system 
when  the  motion  of  the  fluid  is  acyclic,  is  given  by  Art.  91,  viz. 

2€:=iii(i>-hy«+i») (i), 

where  m  now  denotes  the  mass  of  the  sphere  together  with  half  that  of  the 
fluid  displaced  by  it,  and  ;tr,  y,  z  are  the  Cartesian  coordinates  of  the  centre. 
And  by  the  investigation  of  Art.  99,  or  more  simply  by  a  direct  calculation, 
we  have,  for  the  energy  of  the  cyclic  motion  by  itself, 

2Jr= const -2irpa3(t*Ht;*+i«^) (ii). 

Again  the  coefficients  oj,  o^,  03  of  Art.  137  (18)  denote  the  fluxes  across 
the  first  barrier,  when  the  sphere  moves  with  unit  velocity  parallel  to  Xy  y, ;;, 
respectively.  If  we  denote  by  Q  the  flux  across  this  barrier  due  to  a  unit 
simple-source  at  (.r,  y,  z),  then  remembering  the  equivalence  of  a  moving 
sphere  to  a  double-source  (Art  91),  we  have 

ai^yi^dQ/cLc,    a^^^^dajdyy    a^=^^dQ/dz (iii), 

*  Barton,  Phil.  Mag.,  May,  1898. 
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BO  that  the  quantities  denoted  by  (2,  3),  (3,  1),  (1,  2)  in  Art  137  (21)  vanish 
identically.    The  equations  therefore  reduce  in  the  present  case  to 

mx=X+^,    mif=r+-^,    mz=2+^  (iv). 

where  W=frpa^(u^-\-v^-\-v^ (v), 

and  Xy  Yy  Z  are  the  components  of  extraneous  force  applied  to  the  sphere. 

By  an  easy  generalization  it  is  seen  that  the  equations  (iv)  must  apply  to 
any  case  where  the  liquid  is  in  steady  (irrotational)  motion  except  in  so  far  as 
it  is  disturbed  by  the  motion  of  the  small  sphere.  It  is  not  difficult,  moreover, 
to  establish  the  equations  by  direct  calculation  of  the  pressures  exerted  on  the 
sphere  by  the  fluid. 

When  Xy  F,  ^«0,  the  sphere  tends  to  move  towards  places  where  the 
undisturbed  velocity  of  the  fluid  is  greatest. 

For  example,  in  the  case  of  cyclic  motion  round  a  fixed  circular  cylinder 
(Arts.  28,  64),  the  fluid  velocity  varies  inversely  as  the  distance  from  the  axis. 
The  sphere  will  therefore  move  as  if  under  the  action  of  a  force  towards  this 
axis  varying  inversely  as  the  cube  of  the  distance.  The  projection  of  its  path 
on  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  will  therefore  be  a  Cotes'  spiral*. 

141.  If  in  the  equations  (21)  of  Art.  137  we  put  9i  =  0, 
},  =  0,...,  we  obtain  the  generalized  components  of  force  which  are 
required  in  order  to  maintain  the  solids  at  rest,  viz. 

We  are  not  dependent,  of  course,  for  this  result,  on  the 
somewhat  intricate  investigation  which  precedes.  If  the  solids 
be  guided  from  rest  in  the  configuration  (qi,qtf.)  to  rest  in  the 
configuration  (gi  +  Aji,  Jj  +  Ajj,...),  the  work  done  on  them 
is  ultimately  equal  to 

which  must  therefore  be  equal  to  the  increment  AK  of  the  kinetic 
energy.     This  gives  at  once  the  equations  (1). 

The  forces  representiug  the  pressures  of  the  fluid  on  the 
solids  (at  rest)  are  obtained  by  reversing  the  sign  in  (1),  viz. 
they  are 

The  solids   tend  therefore  to  move  so  that  the  kinetic  energy 
of  the  cyclic  motion  diminishes. 

*  Sir  W.  Thomson,  L  c.  ante  p.  211. 
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It  appears  from  Art.  137  (10),  that  under  the  present  circum- 
stances the  fluxes  through  the  respective  apertures  are  given  by 

dK  . ,     dK  .„v 

By  solving  these  equations,  the  circulations  k,  #c',...  can  be  ex- 
pressed as  linear  functions  oi  yifiy  x/*  •••• 

If  these  values  of  k,k',...  be  substituted  in  K  we  obtain 
a  homogeneous  quadratic  function  of  Xq*  Xo'i  •  •  •  •  When  so  ex- 
pressed, the  kinetic  energy  of  the  cyclic  motion  may  be  denoted 
by  Tq.     We  have  then,  exactly  as  in  Art.  119, 

ro+if=2iir=p/cxo+f>/c'xo'  + (4), 

so  that  if,  for  the  moment,  the  symbol  A  be   used   to   indicate 
a  perfectly  general  variation  of  these  functions,  we  have 


dTo  .  .       dTo  .  . ,  ,        .  dTf,  .         dTf,  . 


dK  ^         dK  ^  ,  dK  ^        dK  ^ 

=  ptc^Xo-^pf^'^Xo  +  ..  +  pxAfc  +  PXo^tc'  + (5). 

Omitting  terms  which  cancel  by  (3),  and  equating  coefficients 

of  the  variations  £kXo*  ^Xo'»  •••*^?i>  ^?a>'"»  which  form  an  inde- 
pendent system,  we  find 

d-i-o  /       (tie  /o\ 

.  dT, dK       dT, dK  ^. 

aqx         dqi         aq^         aq^ 

Hence  the  generalized  components  (2)  of  the  pressures  exerted  by 
the  fluid  on  the  solids  when  held  at  rest  may  also  be  expressed  in 
the  forms 

dq^'     dq,*""  ^^^' 

It  will  be  shown  in  Art  152  that  the  enei*gy  K  of  the  cyclic  fluid 
motion  ia  proportional  to  the  energy  of  a  system  of  electric  current-sheets 
coincident  with  the  surfaces  of  the  fixed  solids,  the  current-lines  heing 
orthogonal  to  the  stream-lines  of  the  fluid. 
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The  electromagnetic  forces  between  conductors  carrying  these  currents 
are  proportional*  to  the  expressions  (2)  with  the  signs  reversed.  Hence  in 
the  hjdrodynamical  problem  the  forces  on  the  solids  are  opposite  to  those 
which  obtain  in  the  electrical  analogue.  In  the  particular  case  where  the 
fixed  solids  reduce  to  infinitely  thin  cores,  round  which  the  fluid  circulates, 
the  current-sheets  in  question  are  practicaUj  equivalent  to  a  system  of 
electric  currents  flowing  in  the  cores,  regarded  as  wires,  with  strengths  c,  jc', ... 
respectively.  For  example,  two  thin  circular  rings,  having  a  common  axis, 
will  repel  or  attract  one  another  according  as  the  fluid  circulates  in  the 
same  or  in  opposite  directions  through  themf.  This  might  have  been 
foreseen  of  course  from  the  principle  of  Art.  24. 

Another  interesting  case  is  that  of  a  number  of  open  tubes,  so  narrow  as 
not  sensibly  to  impede  the  motion  of  the  fluid  outside  them.  If  flow  be 
established  through  the  tubes,  then  as  regards  the  external  space  the  extremi- 
ties will  act  as  sources  and  sinks.  The  energy  due  to  any  distribution  of 
positive  or  negative  sources  m|,  mj,  ...  is  given,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  the 
relative  configuration  of  these,  by  the  integral 


-*p//*S'*^ «. 


taken  over  a  number  of  small  closed  surfiices  surroimding  m^,  fn,,  ...  respec- 
tively. If  <^i,  <^g,  ...  be  the  velocity-potentials  due  to  the  several  sources,  the 
part  of  this  expression  which  is  due  to  the  simultaneous  presence  of  m^,  m^  is 

-ip//(*.t+*.t)<^^ (ii). 

which  is  by  Qraen's  Theorem  equal  to 


-pff4>i 


dn'^ (->• 


Since  the  surface-integral  of  cUI>2/dn  is  zero  over  each  of  the  closed  surfaces 
except  that  surrounding  974,  we  may  ultimately  confine  the  integration  to  the 
latter,  and  so  obtain 


-p<t>ijl 


dn 


dSi  =  4npm^<l>i (iv). 


Since  the  value  of  0|  at  m^  is  f^h/ri,,  where  r^^  denotes  the  distance  between 
m|  and  mj,  we  obtain,  for  the  part  of  the  kinetic  energy  which  varies  with  the 
relative  positions  of  the  sources,  the  expression 

4npi'^ (V). 

*  Maxwell,  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  Art.  573. 

t  The  theorem  of  this  paragraph  was  given  by  Kirchhoff,  L  c.  ante  p.  59.  See 
also  Sir  W.  Thomson,  "  On  the  Forces  experienced  by  Solids  immersed  in  a  Moving 
Liquid,*'  Proc,  R,  8.  Edin,,  1870 ;  Reprint,  Art.  xli. ;  and  Boltzmann,  "  Ueber  die 
Druokkrafte  welche  aof  Binge  wirksam  sind  die  in  bewegte  Fliissigkeit  tauohen," 
CreUe,  t.  Ixxiii.  (1871). 
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The  quantities  mi,  m^t  ...  are  in  the  present  problem  equal  to  l/4ir  times 
the  fluxes  ;^o,  xq\  ...  across  the  sections  of  the  respective  tubes,  so  that  (v) 
corresponds  to  the  form  Tq  of  the  kinetic  energy.  The  force  apparently  ex- 
erted by  9R|  on  914,  tending  to  increase  r,,,  is  therefore,  by  (8), 

Hence  two  sources  of  like  sign  attract,  and  two  of  unlike  sign  repel,  with 
forces  varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance*.  This  result,  again, 
is  easily  seen  to  be  in  accordance  with  general  principles.  It  also  follows, 
independently,  from  the  electric  analogy,  the  tubes  corresponding  to  Ampere's 
'  solenoids.' 

We  here  take  leave  of  this  somewhat  difficult  part  of  our 
subject.  To  avoid  the  suspicion  of  vagueness  which  sometimes 
attaches  to  the  use  of  'generalized  coordinates/  an  attempt  has 
been  made  in  this  Chapter  to  make  the  treatment  as  definite  as 
possible,  even  at  some  sacrifice  of  generality  in  the  results.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  for  example,  that  with  proper  interpretations  the 
equations  of  Art.  137  will  apply  to  the  case  of  flexible  bodies 
surrounded  by  an  irrotationally  moving  fluid,  and  even  to  cases  of 
isolated  vortices  (see  Chap,  vii.),  but  the  justification  of  such 
applications  belongs  rather  to  general  Dynamics^. 

•  Sir  W.  Thomflon,  Reprint,  Art.  xli. 

t  For  farther  investigations  bearing  on  the  subject  of  this  Chapter  see  J.  Parser, 
*'  On  the  Applicability  of  Lagrange's  Eqaations  in  oertain  Gases  of  Flaid  Motion," 
PhU.  Mag,,  Nov.  1878 ;  Larmor,  2.c.  ante  p.  210 ;  Basset,  Hydrodynamici,  Cam- 
bridge, 1888,  0.  viii. 


CHAPTER  VIL 


VORTEX   MOTION. 


142.  Our  investigations  have  thus  far  been  confined  for  the 
most  part  to  the  case  of  irrotational  motion.  We  now  proceed  to 
the  study  of  rotational  or  *  vortex '  motion.  This  subject  was  first 
investigated  by  von  Helmholtz*;  other  and  simpler  proofs  of  some 
of  his  theorems  were  afterwards  given  by  Lord  Kelvin  in  the  paper 
on  vortex  motion  already  cited  in  Chapter  in. 

We  shall,  throughout  this  Chapter,  use  the  symbols  f,  17,  f  to 
denote,  as  in  Chap,  in.,  the  components  of  the  instantaneous 
angular  velocity  of  a  fluid  element,  viz. 

-.     -  fdw     dv\  ,  (du     dw\       ^     -  fdv     du\     ,-v 

A  line  drawn  from  point  to  point  so  that  its  direction  is  every- 
where that  of  the  instantaneous  axis  of  rotation  of  the  fluid  is 
called  a  '  vortex-line.'  The  differential  equations  of  the  system  of 
vortex-lines  are 

dx_dy_dz 

f  "i;"r  ^^' 

If  through  every  point  of  a  small  closed  curve  we  draw  the 
corresponding  vortex-line,  we  obtain  a  tube,  which  we   call   a 


•  (i 


Ueber  Integrale  der  hydrodjnamisohen  Oleichungen  welofae  den  Wirbel- 
bewegoogen  entsprechen/*  CrelUy  t.  Iv.  (1868);  Qea.  Abh.,  t.  i.,  p.  101. 
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*  vortex-tube/    The  fluid  contained  within  such  a  tube  constitutes 
what  is  called  a  *  vortex-filament/  or  simply  a  '  vortex/ 

Let  ABC,  A'B(j  be  any  two  circuits  drawn  on  the  surface  of  a 
vortex-tube  and  embracing  it,  and  let  AA'  be  a  connecting  line 
also  drawn  on  the  surface.  Let  us  apply  the  theorem  of  Art.  33  to 
the  circuit  ABCAA'CRA'A  and  the  part  of  the  surface  of  the 


tube  bounded  by  it.     Since  l^  +  mtf  +  n^  is  zero  at  every  point  of 
this  surface,  the  line-integral 

f{udx  +  vdy  +  wdz\ 

taken  round  the  circuit,  must  vanish ;  %,e,  in  the  notation   of 
Art.  32 

I{ABCA)-\'I{AA')-\'I{A'C'EA')-\-I{A'A)  =  0, 

which  reduces  to 

I{ABCA)  =  I{A'BCrA'). 

Hence  the  circulation  is  the  same  in  all  circuits  embracing  the 
same  vortex-tube. 

Again,  it  appears  from  Art.  32  that  the  circulation  round  the 
boundary  of  any  cross-section  of  the  tube,  made  normal  to  its 
length,  is  2(!do-,  where  «d,  =  (f*  + 17*  +  (7)*,  is  the  angular  velocity  of 
the  fluid,  and  a  the  infinitely  small  area  of  the  section. 

Combining  these  results  we  see  that  the  product  of  the  angular 
velocity  into  the  cross- section  is  the  same  at  all  points  of  a  vortex. 
This  product  is  conveniently  termed  the  '  strength '  of  the  vortex. 

The  foregoing  proof  is  due  to  Lord  Kelvin ;  the  theorem  itself  was  first 
given  by  von  Helmholtz,  as  a  deduction  from  the  relation 

i+|+^=« «. 
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which  follows  at  onoe  from  the  values  of  |,  17,  (  given  bj  (1).  In  fact,  writing 
in  Art  42  (1),  (,  »y,  {  for  i7,  F,  IT,  respectively,  we  find 

!J{l(+m^-\-nC)dS=0 (ii), 

where  the  int^ration  extends  over  any  closed  surface  lying  wholly  in  the 
fluid.  Applying  this  to  the  closed  smrface  formed  by  two  cross-sections  of  a 
vortex-tube  and  the  portion  of  the  tube  intercepted  between  them,  we  find 
(0jo>j=<»2<''2>  where  o^,  »2  denote  the  angular  velocities  at  the  sections  o-x,  o-j, 
respectively. 

Lord  Kelvin's  proof  shews  that  the  theorem  is  true  even  when  (,  17,  (  are 
discontinuous  (in  which  case  there  may  be  an  abrupt  bend  at  some  point  of  a 
vortex),  provided  only  that  Uy  Vy  w  are  continuous. 

An  important  consequence  of  the  above  theorem  is  that  a 
vortex-line  cannot  begin  or  end  at  any  point  in  the  interior  of 
the  fluid.  Any  vortex-lines  which  exist  must  either  form  closed 
curves,  or  else  traverse  the  fluid,  beginning  and  ending  on  its 
boundaries.     Compare  Art.  37. 

The  theorem  of  Art.  33  (4)  may  now  be  enunciated  as  follows : 
The  circulation  in  any  circuit  is  equal  to  twice  the  sum  of  the 
strengths  of  all  the  vortices  which  it  embraces. 

143.  It  was  proved  in  Art.  34  that,  in  a  perfect  fluid  whose 
density  is  either  uniform  or  a  function  of  the  pressure  only,  and 
which  is  subject  to  extraneous  forces  having  a  single-valued 
potential,  the  circulation  in  any  circuit  moving  with  the  fluid  is 
constant. 

Applying  this  theorem  to  a  circuit  embracing  a  vortex-tube  we 
find  that  the  strength  of  any  vortex  is  constant. 

If  we  take  at  any  instant  a  surface  composed  wholly  of  vortex- 
lines,  the  circulation  in  any  circuit  drawn  on  it  is  zero,  by  Art.  33, 
for  we  have  Zf-hmi7  + 11^=0  at  every  point  of  the  surface.  The 
preceding  article  shews  that  if  the  surface  be  now  supposed  to 
move  with  the  fluid,  the  circulation  will  always  be  zero  in  any 
circuit  drawn  on  it,  and  therefore  the  surface  will  always  consist 
of  vortex-lines.  Again,  considering  two  such  surfaces,  it  is  plain 
that  their  intersection  must  always  be  a  vortex-line,  whence 
we  derive  the  theorem  that  the  vortex-lines  move  with  the 
fluid. 

This  remarkable  theorem  was  first  given  by  von  Helmholtz  for 
the  case  of  liquids ;  the  preceding  proof,  by  Lord  Kelvin,  shews 
that  it  holds  for  all  fluids  subject  to  the  conditions  above  stated. 
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One  or  two  independeDt  proofe  of  the  theorem  may  be  briefly  indicated. 

Of  these  perhaps  the  most  conclusive  is  based  upon  a  slight  generalization 
of  some  equations  given  originally  by  Cauchy  in  his  great  memoir  on  Waves*, 
and  employed  by  him  to  demonstrate  Lagrange's  velocity-potential  theorem. 

The  equations  (2)  of  Art.  16,  yield,  on  elimination  of  the  function  x  by 
cross-difierentiation, 

du  dx  _du  da     dv  dy  _^dvdif     dw  dz     dw  dz  ^  dw^     dv^ 
db  do     dc~S}'^Mdc''dcdh^~d^dc^dcdh''dh'dc' 

(where  u^v^w  have  been  written  in  place  of  dxjdt^  dyjdty  dzjdty  respectively), 
with  two  symmetrical  equations  If  in  these  equations  we  replace  the 
differential  coefficients  of  %  Vy  w  with  respect  to  a,  b,  c,  by  their  values  in 
terms  of  differential  coefficients  of  the  same  quantities  with  respect  to  x,  y, ;;, 
we  obtain 


^rf(y,g)       d{z,x)     f,d{x,y)        \ 
^dijbycy^dibycy^dijbyc)''^^' 


t  <^(y>g)  .  „  d{z,x)        rf(^,y)_ 
^d{c,ay^d{c,ay^d{c,a)'~'^^' 

td(y,z) 
^d{ 


> 


^       d{z,  x)     ^d(x,y)_ 
a,  b)  ^"^  d[a,  b)  "^  'rf(a,  b)"^^  ) 


.(i). 


If  we  multiply  these  by  dx/da,  dx/dby  dx/dc,  in  order,  and  add,  then,  taking 
account  of  the  Lagrangian  equation  of  continuity  (Art.  14(1))  we  deduce  the 
first  of  the  foUowing  three  symmetrical  equations : 


P  Po<^  Podb  p^dc^ 
p  poda  pQ  db  pq  dc* 
P     Poda     pQdb     pode 


> 


(ii). 


In  the  particular  case  of  an  incompressible  fluid  (p^Po)  these  differ  only  in 
the  use  of  the  notation  f,  %  {  from  the  equations  given  by  Cauchy.  They 
shew  at  once  that  if  the  initial  values  fo)  >7o)  Co  ^^  ^®  component  rotations 
vanish  fur  any  particle  of  the  fluid,  then  (,  if,  {  are  always  zero  for  that 
particle.    This  constitutes  in  fact  Cauchy's  proof  of  Lagrange's  theorem. 

To  interpret  (ii)  in  the  general  case,  let  us  take  at  time  ^==0  a  linear 
element  coincident  with  a  vortex-line,  say 

^—f(o/p09        ^=^olPof       ^~»fo/Po» 

where  c  is  infinitesimal.  If  we  suppose  this  element  to  move  with  the  fluid, 
the  equations  (ii)  shew  that  its  projections  on  the  coordinate  axes  at  any  other 
time  will  be  given  by 


*  I.  c.  ante  p.  18. 


L. 
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i,e.  the  element  will  still  form  part  of  a  vortex-line,  and  its  length  (»«,  say)  will 
vary  as  w/p,  where  «  is  the  resultant  angular  velocity.  But  if  a*  be  the  cross- 
section  of  a  vortex-filament  having  d«  as  axis,  the  product  p<rd»  is  constant  with 
r^aid  to  the  time.     Hence  the  strength  4»<r  of  the  vortex  is  constant*. 

The  proof  given  originally  by  von  Helmholtz  depends  on  a  system  of  three 
equations  which,  when  generalized  so  as  to  apply  to  any  fluid  in  which  p  is  a 
function  otp  only,  become 


^  W  ~ p  dx  p  dy  p  dz^ 

D  /Tf\  _(  dv  rf  dv  {  dv 

Dt  \pj  ~'  p  dx  p  dy  p  dz* 

•^  fC\  _idw  tfdw  C  dw 

Dt  \pj  ^  pdx  pdy  p  dz 


(iii)t. 


These  may  be  obtained  as  follows.    The  dynamical  equations  of  Art.  6 
may  be  written,  when  a  force-potential  Q  exists,  in  the  forms 


^-2vC  +  2wff 


""     dx' 


(iv), 


provided 


t'-/f+i?' 


+o 


(V), 


where  q'^=u^-\'t^+ti^.    From  the  second  and  third  of  these  we  obtain,  elimina- 
ting X  by  cross-differentiation, 

dt        dy       dz        \dy     dzj^^dy     ^  dz        \dy      dz)' 
Remembering  the  relation 

dx^dy^  dz^  ^^^' 

and  the  equation  of  continuity 

Dp  ,     (du  ,  dv  .  dw\     -  ,  ... 

m^f\^^Ty^-^r'^ (^>' 

we  easily  deduce  the  first  of  equations  (iii). 

To  interpret  these  equations  we  take,  at  time  <,  a  linear  element  whose 
projections  on  the  coordinate  axes  are 

*^=*f/pi        ^=«?/p»        ««=cf/p (viii), 

where  c  is  infinitesimal.    If  this  element  be  supposed  to  move  with  the  fluid, 

*  See  Nanson,  Uen,  of  Math,  t.  iii,  p.  120  (1874);  Kirohhoff,  Mechamk,  Leipzig, 
1876...,  0.  XV.;  Stokes,  Math,  and  Phy$.  Papert,  t.  ii.,  p.  47  (1883). 
t  Nanson,  {.  c. 
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the  rate  at  which  ba:  is  increasing  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  values  of  u 
at  the  two  ends,  whence 

Dda?  __    i  du       fj  du       (  du 
Dt        p  dx       p  dy       p  dz  * 

It  follows,  by  (iii),  that 

|(te-.|)=o.    #,(ity-.2)=o,    g(««-.0=o (ix). 

Von  Helmholtz  concludes  that  if  the  relations  (viii)  hold  at  time  t^  they  will 
hold  at  time  t+bt,  and  so  on,  continually.  The  inference  is,  however,  not  quite 
rigorous ;  it  is  in  fact  open  to  the  criticisms  which  Sir  O.  Stokes*  has  directed 
against  various  defective  proofs  of  Lagrange's  velocity-(X)tential  theorem  f. 

By  way  of  establishing  a  connection  with  Lord  Kelvin's  investigation  we 
may  notice  that  the  equations  (i)  express  that  the  circulation  is  constant  in 
each  of  three  infinitely  small  circuits  initially  perpendicular,  respectively,  to 
the  three  coordinate  axes.  Taking,  for  example,  the  circuit  which  initially 
boimded  the  rectangle  Hbbc,  and  denoting  by  A,  B,  C  the  areas  of  its  pro- 
jections at  time  t  on  the  coordinate  planes,  we  have 

^=^)»8o,     5=J^!«6«c.      (7=^!«6«c 
d(jb,c)  d(b,c)  d(b,c)       ^ 

80  that  the  first  of  the  equations  referred  to  is  equivalent  to 

{il+i,i5+f(7=fod6dc (x)t. 

144.  It  is  easily  seen  by  the  same  kind  of  argument  as  in 
Art.  41  that  no  irrotational  motion  is  possible  in  an  incompressible 
fluid  filling  infinite  space,  and  subject  to  the  condition  that  the 
velocity  vanishes  at  infinity.  This  leads  at  once  to  the  following 
theorem : 

The  motion  of  a  fluid  which  fills  infinite  space,  and  is  at 
rest  at  infinity,  is  determinate  when  we  know  the  values  of  the 

*  {.  c.  ante  p.  18. 

f  It  may  be  mentioned  thai,  in  the  case  of  an  inoompressible  fluid,  equations  some- 
what similar  to  (iii)  had  been  established  by  Lagrange,  Miseell.  Tour,,  t.  ii.  (1760), 
Oeuvret,  t.  L,  p.  442.  The  author  is  indebted  for  this  referenoe,  and  for  the  above 
critidsm  of  von  Helmholtz'  investigation,  to  Mr  Larmor.  Equations  equivalent  to 
those  given  by  Lagrange  were  obtained  independently  by  Stokes,  I  c,  and  made  the 
basis  of  a  rigorous  proof  of  the  velocity-potential  theorem. 

X  Nanson,  Mes$,  of  Math.,  t.  vii.,  p.  182  (1878).  A  similar  interpretation  of 
von  Helmholtz'  equations  was  given  by  the  author  of  this  work  in  the  Men.  of 
Math.,  t.  vu.,  p.  41  (1877). 

Finally  we  may  note  that  another  proof  of  Lagrange's  theorem,  based  on  ele- 
mentary dynamical  prindples,  without  special  referenoe  to  the  hydrokinetic  equa- 
tions, was  indicated  by  Stokes  {Camb.  Tratu.,  t.  viii.;  Math.  andPhyt.  Papen,  t.  i., 
p.  118),  and  carried  out  by  Lord  Kelvin,  in  his  paper  on  Vortex  Motion. 

15—2 
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expansion  (0,  say)  and  of  the  component  angular  velocities  {,  17,  ^, 
at  all  points  of  the  region. 

For,  if  possible,  let  there  be  two  sets  of  values,  u,,  Vi,  Wi, 
and  tts,  Vf,  Wi,  of  the  component  velocities,  each  satisfying 
the  equations 

dx     dy      dz  ^    ' 

dw     dv     ^^     du     dw     ^        dv     du_^^^  .^. 

throughout  infinite  space,  and  vanishing  at  infinity.   The  quantities 

w'  =  Mi  — Ua,    t;'  =  t;i  — v„    ti/  =  «fi  — w,, 

will  satisfy  (1)  and  (2)  with  d,  ^,  17,  (f  each  put  =0,  and  will  vanish 
at  infinity.  Hence,  in  virtue  of  the  result  above  stated,  they  will 
everywhere  vanish,  and  there  is  only  one  possible  motion  satisfying 
the  given  conditions. 

In  the  same  way  we  can  shew  that  the  motion  of  a  fluid  occupying  any 
limited  simply-connected  r^on  is  determinate  when  we  know  the  values  of 
the  expansion,  and  of  the  component  rotations,  at  every  point  of  the  region, 
and  the  value  of  the  normal  velocity  at  every  point  of  the  boundary.  In  the 
case  of  a  multiply-connected  region  we  must  add  to  the  above  data  the  values 
of  the  circulations  in  the  several  independent  circuits  of  the  region. 

145.  If,  in  the  case  of  infinite  space,  the  quantities  d,  f,  17,  ^ 
all  vanish  beyond  some  finite  distance  of  the  origin,  the  complete 
determination  of  Uy  v,  w  in  terms  of  them  can  be  effected  as 
follows*. 

The  component  velocities  (ui,  Vi,  Wi,  say)  due  to  the  ex- 
pansion  can  be  written  down  at  once  from  Art.  56  (1),  it  being 
evident  that  the  expansion  ^  in  an  element  Sa/Bj/Sz'  is  equivalent 
to  a  simple  source  of  strength  l/47r .  ffhafBy'hz\    We  thus  obtain 

^"""di'    ^"""■^'    ^ dz    ^^^' 

where  "^^l^lW^^'dj/d^  (2), 

*  The  investigation  which  follows  is  snbstantially  that  given  by  yon  HelmholtB. 
The  kinematical  problem  in  question  was  first  solved,  in  a  slightly  different 
manner,  by  Stokes,  «*0n  the  Dynamical  Theory  of  Diffraction,"  CanA.  Trans., 
t.  ix.  (1849),  Math,  and  Phyt.  Papers,  t.  ii.,  pp.  254.... 
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r  deDoting  the  distance  between  the  point  {of,  y\  z)  at  which  the 
volume-element  of  the  integral  is  situate  and  the  point  {x,  y,  z) 
at  which  the  values  of  Ui,Vu  Wi  are  required,  viz. 

and  the  integration  including  all  parts  of  space  at  which  ff  differs 
from  zero. 

To  verify  this  result,  we  notice  that  the  above  values  o{ui,Vi,Wi 
make 

dx     dy      dz  * 

by  the  theory  of  Attractions,  and  also  vanish  at  infinity. 

To  find  the  velocities  (u^,  v,,  w^,  say)  due  to  the  varticeSy 

we  assume 

_dH    dO        _dF    dH         _dO    dF  ,^. 

"^■"^"d^'    ^*"d^~d^'    "^'^dx^d^' ^^^' 

and  seek  to  determine  i^,  &,  ^  so  as  to  satisfy  the  required 
conditions     In  the  first  place,  these  formula  make 

du^  ,dVi     div^  _  ^ 
dx      dy      dz        ' 

and  so  do  not  interfere  with  the  result  contained  in  (1).  Also,  they 
give 

2f  =  5???"  -  *!?  = -^  f  ^  +  -  ^  +  —  "j  -  V«^ 
*      dy      dz     dx\dx      dy      dz) 

Hence  our  problem  will  be  solved  if  we  can  find  three  functions 

jP,  (?,  H  satisfying 

dF     dGr     dU     ^  ,  -  V 

^■^dy-^d7=«'     (*^' 

and  V»jP=-2f,    V«Gf  =  -2i;,    V«fi^  =  -2f (5). 

These  latter  equations  are  satisfied  by  making  F,  0,  H  equal  to  the 
potentials  of  distributions  of  matter  whose  volume-densities  at  the 
point  {x,  y,  z)  are  f/2w,  iy/27r,  5/27r,  respectively ;  thus 


\ (6). 
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where  the  accents  attached  to  f,  17,  f  are  used  to  distinguish  the 
values  of  these  quantities  at  the  point  {a!,  y\  z*\  and 

as  before.  The  integrations  are  to  include,  of  course,  all  places  at 
which  f  ,  1;,  f  diflTer  from  zero. 

It  remains  to  shew  that  the  above  values  of  F^  (?,  H  really 
satisfy  (4),    Since  d/da; .  r~^  =  —  djdx' .  r^S  we  have 

dF     dO     dH         1    (({(i.  d    .    ,  d    .  0/  d  \  1  ,  , ,  , , , 

1    ffnt^^       '^    y^^dS'l    [[ffd^  .  dy'  .  d^\  da!dy'd^ 

(T), 

by  the  usual  method  of  partial  integration.  The  volume-integral 
vanishes,  by  Art.  142  (i),  and  the  surface-integral  also  vanishes, 
since  if +  mi;  +  n5'=0  at  the  bounding  surfaces  of  the  vortices. 
Hence  the  formulae  (3)  and  (6)  lead  to  the  prescribed  values  of 
f,  17,  f,  and  give  a  zero  velocity  at  in6nity. 

The  complete  solution  of  our  problem  is  now  obtained  by 
superposition  of  the  results  contained  in  the  formulae  (1)  and  (3), 

viz.  we  have 

d*     dH     dO 


(8), 


dx      dy      dz  * 
d4>     dF     dH 

>• 

dy      dz       dx 

d<i>     dO     dF 
dz      dx      dy 

where  ^,  F,  0,  H  have  the  values  given  in  (2)  and  (6). 

When  the  region  occupied  by  the  fluid  is  not  unlimited,  but  is  bounded  (in 
whole  or  in  part)  by  surfaces  at  which  the  normal  velocity  is  given,  and  when 
further  (in  the  case  of  a  cyclic  region)  the  value  of  the  circulation  in  each  of 
the  independent  circuits  of  the  region  is  prescribed,  the  problem  may  by  a 
similar  analysis  be  reduced  to  one  of  irrotational  motion,  of  the  kind  con- 
sidered in  Chap,  ni.,  and  there  proved  to  be  determinate.  This  may  be  left 
to  the  reader,  with  the  remark  that  if  the  vortices  traverse  the  region, 
beginning  and  ending  on  the  boundary,  it  is  convenient  to  imagine  them 
continued  beyond  it,  or  along  its  surface,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  form 
re-entrant  filaments,  and  to  make  the  integrals  (6)  refer  to  the  complete  system 
of  vortices  thus  obtained.  On  this  understanding  the  condition  (4)  will  still 
be  satisfied. 
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146.  There  is  a  remarkable  analogy  between  the  analytical 
relations  above  developed  and  those  which  obtain  in  the  theory  of 
Electro-magnetism.  If,  in  the  equations  (1)  and  (2)  of  Art.  144, 
we  write 

for  Uy  V,  w,    ^/47r,     f/27r,  vl^'^>  (f/Zir, 

respectively,  we  obtain 

dy     dz^     ^*     dz     dx^      ^'     dx     dy" 

which  are  the  fundamental  relations  of  the  subject  referred  to; 
viz.  CL,  I3,y  are  the  components  of  magnetic  force,  p,  g,  r  those  of 
electric  current,  and  p  is  the  volume-density  of  the  imaginary 
magnetic  matter  by  which  any  magnetization  present  in  the  field 
may  be  represented.  Hence,  if  we  disregard  constant  factors,  the 
vortex-filaments  correspond  to  electric  circuits,  the  strengths  of 
the  vortices  to  the  strengths  of  the  currents  in  these  circuits, 
sources  and  sinks  to  positive  and  negative  magnetic  poles,  and, 
finally,  fluid  velocity  to  magnetic  force  f. 

The  analogy  will  of  course  extend  to  all  results  deduced  from 
the  fundamental  relations ;  thus,  in  equations  (8)  of  the  preceding 
Art,  ^  corresponds  to  the  magnetic  potential  and  F,  0,  H  to  the 
components  of '  electro-magnetic  momentum.' 

147.  To  interpret  the  result  contained  in  Art.  145  (8),  we 
may  calculate  the  values  of  u,  v,  w  due  to  an  isolated  re-entrant 
vortex-filament  situate  in  an  infinite  mass  of  incompressible  fluid 
which  is  at  rest  at  infinity. 

Since  0  =  0,  we  shall  have  ^  =  0.  Again,  to  calculate  the 
values  of  F,  Q,  H,  we  may  replace  the  volume-element  Sa/By'Sz 
by  a'is',  where  S^'  is  an  element  of  the  length  of  the  filament,  and 
a  its  cross-section.     Also,  we  have 

^       ,dx'         ,       ,dy'       yt      J  ^^ 

*  Of.  MazweU,  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  Art.  607. 

t  This  analogy  was  first  pointed  out  by  von  Helmholtz ;  it  has  been  extensively 
Qtilized  by  Lord  Kelvin  in  his  papers  on  Electrostatics  and  Magnetism. 
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where  ta  is  the  angular  velocity  of  the  fluid.     Hence  the  formula) 
(6)  of  Art.  145  become 

'-t\v-  "=£/■¥•  "'tl'f «• 

where  m',  =  <oa\  measures  the  strength  of  the  vortex,  and  the 
integrals  are  to  be  taken  along  the  whole  length  of  the  filament 

Hence,  by  Art.  145  (8),  we  have 

27rJUyr  dzr^J' 

with  similar  results  for  v,  w.     We  thus  find 


tt  = 


«  = 


Was 


m'  f/dy'z  —  z' 
2^JVd?~r~' 

m'  /Yd/ a?  — a?' 
2^JW~~r~ 

m  [(dafy-y' 
2TrJV(fa'     r 


dz'  x-x\  d^     ' 
d8'~V~)  r^* 

ds'     r    Jf^' 

dy'e^^\d^ 
ds'  V)  r«  ' 


.(2)* 


If  At^,  At;,  Aw  denote  the  parts  of  these  expressions  which  corre- 
spond to  the  element  Ss'  of  the  filament,  it  appears  that  the 
resultant  of  Au,  At;,  Aw  is  a  velocity  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
containing  the  direction  of  the  vortex- line  at  {a/,  ^,  /)  and  the 
line  r,  and  that  its  sense  is  that  in  which  the  point  (x,  y,  z)  would 
be  carried  if  it  were  attached  to  a  rigid  body  rotating  with  the 
fluid  element  at  {x\  y\  /).  For  the  magnitude  of  the  resultant 
we  have 

{(A«)»  +  (Av)'  +  (A«;)«}»  =  g^^ (3), 

where  x  ^  ^t®  angle  which  r  makes  with  the  vortex-line  at  (a?',  y\  z). 

With  the  change  of  symbols  indicated  in  the  preceding  Art. 
this  result  becomes  identical  with  the  law  of  action  of  an  electric 
current  on  a  magnetic  polef . 

*  These  are  eqaivalent  to  the  forms  obtained  by  Stokes,  I.  c.  ante  p.  228. 

t  Ampere,  Thiorie  nuUhimoHque  dea  phenomlbttes  Slectro-dynamiqueSi  PariS)  1626. 
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Vdocity-PoterUial  dv^  to  a  Vortex. 

148.  At  points  external  to  the  vortices  there  exists  of  course  a 
velocity-potential,  whose  value  may  be  obtained  as  follows.  Taking 
for  shortness  the  case  of  a  single  re-entrant  vortex,  it  was  found 
in  the  preceding  Art.  that,  in  the  case  of  an  incompressible  fluid, 

«-£M;-*-4>-,-^) a> 

By  Stokes'  Theorem  (Art.  33  (5))  we  can  replace  a  line-integral  ex- 
tending round  a  closed  curve  by  a  surface-integral  taken  over  any 
surface  bounded  by  that  curve ;  viz.  we  have,  with  a  slight  change 

of  notation, 

JiPdaf+Qdy'-hRdz') 

If  we  put 


we  find 


P.O.  e-^l,  a-^l. 

dR_dQ__/c^      _#\1_^  1 
dy'    d£  ~     Uy''     (i«'V  r  "  d«'»  r" 


dP     dR 
dz'     da!~ 

<?     1 
da/dj/t^' 

dQ_dP_ 
dx     dy' 

d?     1 
dafdz'  r' ' 

80  that  (1)  may  be  written 

«=2j/(^rf«;' 

+  m 

d   ,      d\ 
dy'^^'d^J 

T~j  ~  d8\ 
oaf  r 

Hence,  and  by  aimilar  reasoning, 

,  we  have,  since 

dida/. 

r-i- 

■■  —  djdx .  r~ 

1 
> 

"-%  "-%  "-S ''>• 

where 

Here  I,  m,  n  denote  the  direction-cosines  of  the  normal  to  the 
element  hS'  of  any  surface  bounded  by  the  vortex-filament. 
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The  formula  (3)  may  be  otherwise  written 

cos^ 


*-£//' 


dS (4). 


where  %  denotes  the  angle  between  r  and  the  normal  (l,  m,  n). 
Since  coadSS^/r^  measures  the  elementary  solid  angle  subtended 
by  S8'  at  (x,  y,  z),  we  see  that  the  velocity-potential  at  any  point, 
due  to  a  single  re-entrant  vortex,  is  equal  to  the  product  of  m'j^Tr 
into  the  solid  angle  which  any  surface  bounded  by  the  vortex 
subtends  at  that  point. 

Since  this  solid  angle  changes  by  47r  when  the  point  in 
question  describes  a  circuit  embracing  the  vortex,  we  verify  that 
the  value  of  ^  given  by  (4)  is  cyclic,  the  cyclic  constant  being 
twice  the  strength  of  the  vortex.     Cf.  Art.  142. 

Comparing  (4)  with  Art.  56  (4)  we  see  that  a  vortex  is,  in 
a  sense,  equivalent  to  a  uniform  distribution  of  double  sources  over 
any  surface  bounded  by  it.  The  axes  of  the  double  sources  must  l>e 
supposed  to  be  everywhere  normal  to  the  surface,  and  the  density 
of  the  distribution  to  be  equal  to  the  strength  of  the  vortex 
divided  by  27r.  It  is  here  assumed  that  the  relation  between 
the  positive  direction  of  the  normal  and  the  positive  direction 
of  the  axis  of  the  vortex-filament  is  of  the  '  right-handed '  type. 
See  Art.  32. 

Conversely,  it  may  be  shewn  that  any  distribution  of  double  sources  over 
a  do9ed  surface,  the  axes  being  directed  along  the  normals,  may  be  replaced 
by  a  system  of  closed  vortex-filaments  lying  in  the  surface*.  The  same  thing 
will  appear  independently  from  the  investigation  of  the  next  Art 

Vortex'Sheet8» 

149.  We  have  so  far  assumed  t/,  v,  w  to  be  continuous.  We 
will  now  shew  how  cases  where  surfaces  present  themselves  at 
which  these  quantities  are  discontinuous  may  be  brought  within 
the  scope  of  our  theorems. 

The  case  of  a  surface  where  the  nomuil  velocity  is  discon- 
tinuous has  already  been  treated  in  Art.  58.  If  u,  v,  w  denote  the 
component  velocities  on  one  side,  and  t/,  t/,  v/  those  on  the  other, 

*  Cf.  Maxwell,  Electricity  and  Magnetiim,  Arts.  485,  652. 
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it  was  found  that  the  circumstances  could  be  represented  by 
imagining  a  distribution  of  simple-sources,  with  surface  density 

-7—  {I  {uf  —  tt)  +  m  (v  —  v)  +  n  (w'  —  «;)}, 

where  I,  m,  n  denote  the  direction-cosines  of  the  normal  drawn 
towards  the  side  to  which  the  accents  refer. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  case  where  the  tangential  velocity 
(only)  is  discontinuous,  so  that 

i(tt'-w)  +  m(t;'-t;)  +  ti;(ti;'-ti;)  =  0 (1). 

We  will  suppose  that  the  lines  of  relative  motion,  which  are 
defined  by  the  differential  equations 

dx    ^   dy    ^     dz  .^. 

u'^u     t;'  — t;     w'-w 

are  traced  on  the  surface,  and  that  the  system  of  orthogonal 
trajectories  to  these  lines  is  also  drawn.  Let  PQ,  P'Qf  be  linear 
elements  drawn  close  to  the  surface,  on  the  two  sides,  parallel  to 
a  line  of  the  system  (2),  and  let  PP'  and  QQ^  be  normal  to  the 
surfiftce  and  infinitely  small  in  comparison  with  PQ  or  RQ'. 
The  circulation  in  the  circuit  P'Q'QP  will  then  be  equal  to 
{gf  —  q)  PQ,  where  },  q'  denote  the  absolute  velocities  on  the  two 
sides.  This  is  the  same  as  if  the  position  of  the  surface  were 
occupied  by  an  infinitely  thin  stratum  of  vortices,  the  orthogonal 
trajectories  above-mentioned  being  the  vortex-lines,  and  the 
angular  velocity  a>  and  the  (variable)  thickness  Sn  of  the  stratum 
being  connected  by  the  relation  2q>  .  PQ .  8n  =  (g'  —  j)  PQ,  or 

fl>Sn  =  i(g'-g) (3). 

The  same  result  follows  from  a  consideration  of  the  discontinuities  which 
occur  in  the  values  of  u,  v,  to  as  determined  by  the  formulas  (3)  and  (6)  of 
Art  145,  when  we  apply  these  to  the  case  of  a  stratum  of  thickness  d*i 
within  which  $,  jj,  {  are  infinite,  but  so  that  (dn,  tflhi,  fdn  are  finite*. 

It  was  shewn  in  Arts.  144, 145  that  any  continuous  motion  of 
a  fluid  filling  infinite  space,  and  at  rest  at  infinity,  may  be 
regarded  as  due  to  a  proper  arrangement  of  sources  and  vortices 
distributed  with  finite  density.  We  have  now  seen  how  by 
considerations  of  continuity  we  can  pass  to  the  case  where  the 
sources  and  vortices  are  distributed  with  infinite  volume-density, 

*  Helmholtz,  I.  c.  afiU  p.  222. 
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but  finite  surface-density,  over  surfaces.  In  particular,  we  may 
take  the  case  where  the  infinite  fluid  in  question  is  incompressible, 
and  is  divided  into  two  portions  by  a  closed  surface  over  which  the 
normal  velocity  is  continuous,  but  the  tangential  velocity  dis- 
continuous, as  in  Art.  58  (12).  This  is  equivalent  to  a  vortex- 
sheet;  and  we  infer  that  every  continuous  irrotational  motion, 
whether  cyclic  or  not,  of  an  incompressible  substance  occupying 
any  region  whatever,  may  be  regarded  as  due  to  a  certain  distri- 
bution of  vortices  over  the  boundaries  which  separate  it  from  the 
rest  of  infinite  space.  In  the  case  of  a  region  extending  to 
infinity,  the  distribution  is  confined  to  the  finite  portion  of  the 
boundary,  provided  the  fluid  be  at  rest  at  infinity. 

This  theorem  is  complementary  to  the  results  obtained  in 
Art.  58. 

The  foregoing  conclusions  may  be  illustrated  by  means  of  the  results  of 
Art  90.  Thus  when  a  uonaal  velocity  S^  was  prescribed  over  the  sphere 
r=ay  the  values  of  the  velocity-potential  for  the  internal  and  external  space 
were  found  to  be 

respectively.  Hence  if  dc  be  the  angle  which  any  linear  element  drawn  on 
the  surface  subtends  at  the  centre,  the  relative  velocity  estimated  in  the 
direction  of  this  element  will  be 

n(n+l)  rfc 

The  resultant  relative  velocity  is  therefore  tangential  to  the  surfiEuse,  and 
perpendicular  to  the  contour  lines  {S^  =  const.)  of  the  surface-harmonic  S^^ 
which  are  therefore  the  vortex-lines. 

For  example,  if  we  have  a  thin  spherical  shell  filled  with  and  surrounded 
by  liquid,  moving  as  in  Art.  91  parallel  to  the  axis  of  .r,  the  motion  of  the 
fluid,  whether  internal  or  external,  wiU  be  that  due  to  a  system  of  vortices 
arranged  in  parallel  circles  on  the  sphere;  the  strength  of  an  elementary 
vortex  being  proportional  to  the  projection,  on  the  axis  of  ^',  of  the  breadth 
of  the  corresponding  strip  of  the  surface*. 

Impulse  and  Energy  of  a  Vortex-System. 

160.  The  following  investigations  relate  to  the  case  of  a 
vortex-system  of  finite  dimensions  in  an  incompressible  fluid 
which  fills  infinite  space  and  is  at  rest  at  infinity. 

*  The  same  statements  hold  also  for  an  ellipsoidal  shell  moving  parallel  to  one  of 
its  principal  axes.     See  Art.  111. 
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If  X\  Y,  Z  be  components  of  a  distribution  of  impulsive 
force  which  would  generate  the  actual  motion  {u,  v,  w)  instan- 
taneously from  rest,  we  have  by  Art.  12  (1) 

pdx~   '  pdy'~  *  pdz^       ^   '* 

where  «r  is  the  impulsive  pressure.  The  problem  of  finding  X\  Y\  Z\ 
vf  in  terms  of  u,  v,  t(;,  so  as  to  satisfy  these  three  equations,  is  clearly 
indeterminate;  but  a  sufficient  solution  for  our  purpose  may  be 
obtained  as  follows. 

Let  us  imagine  a  simply-connected  surface  8  to  be  drawn 
enclosing  all  the  vortices.  Over  this  surface,  and  through 
the  external  space,  let  us  put 

^  =  P* (2), 

.where  ^  is  the  velocity-potential  of  the  vortex-system,  determined 
as  in  Art.  148.  Inside  S  let  us  take  as  the  value  of  m  any 
single-valued  function  which  is  finite  and  continuous,  is  equal  to 
(2)  at  iS,  and  also  satisfies  the  equation 

dm       d^ 

dn-^PTn     (^>' 

at  8,  where  Sn  denotes  as  usual  an  element  of  the  normal.  It 
follows  from  these  conditions,  which  can  evidently  be  satisfied  in  an 
infinite  number  of  ways,  that  the  space-derivatives  dw/dw,  dtajdy, 
dmjdz  will  be  continuous  at  the  surface  S.  The  values  of  X,  P,  Z' 
are  now  given  by  the  formulas  (1);  they  vanish  at  the  surface  8, 
and  at  all  external  points. 

The  force-  and  couple-equivalents  of  the  distribution  X\  Y,  Z 
constitute  the  '  impulse  *  of  the  vortex-system.  We  are  at  present 
concerned  only  with  the  instantaneous  state  of  the  system,  but  it 
is  of  interest  to  recall  that,  when  no  extraneous  forces  act,  this 
impulse  is,  by  the  alignment  of  Art.  116,  constant  in  every  respect. 

Now,  considering  the  matter  inclosed  within  the  surface  8,  we 
find,  resolving  parallel  to  x^ 

jjjpX'dxdydz  ^  pjjjudxdydz  —  pjjl^8   (4), 

if  I,  m,  n  be  the  direction-cosines  of  the  inwardly-directed  normal 
to  any  element  h8  of  the  surface.  Let  us  first  take  the  case  of  a 
single    vortex-filament    of    infinitely   small    section.     The    fluid 
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velocity  being  everywhere  finite  and  continuous,  the  parts  of  the 
volume-integral  on  the  right-hand  side  of  (4)  which  are  due  to  the 
substance  of  the  vortex  itself  may  be  neglected  in  comparison 
with  those  due  to  the  remainder  of  the  space  included  within  8. 
Hence  we  may  write 

jjjudxdydz  =  ^jjj^dadydz  =  jjUf>d8  +  2m'j^         ...(5), 

where  ^  has  the  value  given  by  Art.  147  (4),  m  denoting  the 
strength  of  the  vortex  (so  that  2m  is  the  cyclic  constant  of  <f>),  and 
SiST  an  element  of  any  surface  bounded  by  it.  Substituting  in 
(4),  we  infer  that  the  components  of  the  impulse  parallel  to  the 
coordinate  axes  are 

2m>//W/S',     2m>//mdflf',    2m'pJJndS' (6). 

Again,  taking  moments  about  Ox, 
JIfp(yZ'-zY')dxdydz 

—  pJJJiyw  —  zv)  dxdydz  —  pff(ny  —  mz)  <l>d8 (7). 

For  the  same  reason  as  before,  we  may  substitute,  for  the  volume- 
integral  on  the  right-hand  side, 

^\kny-mz)if>dS-\'2m'SJ{ny^mz)dS (8). 

Hence,  and  by  symmetry,  we  find,  for  the  moments  of  the  impulse 
about  the  coordinate  axes, 

2m:pfJ(ny-mz)dS\  2mpJJilz-nx)d8',  2m'pjf(mx-ly)d8' ...{9). 

The  surface-integrals  contained  in  (6)  and  (9)  may  be  replaced 
by  line-integrals  taken  along  the  vortex.  In  the  case  of  (6)  it  is 
obvious  that  the  coefficients  of  m'p  are  double  the  projections  on 
the  coordinate  axes  of  any  area  bounded  by  the  vortex,  so  that  the 
components  in  question  take  the  forms 
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For  the  similar  transformation  of  (9)  we  must  have  recourse 
to  Stokes'  Theorem ;  we  obtain  without  difficulty  the  forms 

(11). 

From  (10)  and  (11)  we  can  derive  by  superposition  the  com- 
ponents of  the  force-  and  couple-  resultants  of  any  finite  system  of 
vortices.  Denoting  these  by  P,  Q,  B,  and  L,  M,  N,  respectively, 
we  find,  putting 

*^'=^'    '"ds'^'^'    ''da'^^' 
and  replacing  the  volume-element  aSs'  by  hafhy'hsf, 

P  =  pSHiyK  -  ^v)  dxdydz,     L  =  p///(y»  +  z^)  f  dwdydz, 
Q^pffM-^Od^ydz,    M^pjff(z^'\-af^)vdxdydz,  1^...(12)*, 
R  =  pfff(xv  -  y  f )  dxdydz,    N  =  />///(«?»  +  y*)  ?  dxdydz 

where  the  accents  have  been  dropped,  as  no  longer  necessary. 

161.  Let  us  next  consider  the  energy  of  the  vortex-system. 
It  is  easily  proved  that  under  the  circumstances  presupposed,  and 
in  the  absence  of  extraneous  forces,  this  energy  will  be  constant. 
For  if  7  be  the  energy  of  the  fluid  bounded  by  any  closed  sur£Etce 
5,  we  have,  putting  F  =  0  in  Art.  11  (5), 

DT 

j^  sz  Jf(lu -^  mv  -^^  nw)  pdS  (1). 

If  the  surface  S  enclose  all  the  vortices,  we  may  put 

^,-^-w*m (2). 

and  it  easily  follows  from  Art.  148  (4)  that  at  a  great  distance  R 
fix)m  the  vortices  p  will  be  finite,  and  lu  +  mv  +  nw  of  the  order 
Rr*,   whilst  when  the  surface  8  is  taken   wholly  at  infinity, 

*  Then  ezprauioiis  were  given  by  J.  J.  Thomson,  On  the  Motion  of  Vortex 
Ringt  (AcUuns  Prize  Bssay),  London,  1888,  pp.  6,  6. 
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the  elements  B8  ultimately  vary  as  22*.  Hence,  ultimately,  the 
right-hand  side  of  (1)  vanishes,  and  we  have 

r  =  const (3). 

162.  We  proceed  to  investigate  one  or  two  important  kine- 
matical  expressions  for  T,  still  confining  ourselves,  for  simplicity, 
to  the  case  where  the  fluid  (supposed  incompressible)  extends  to 
infinity,  and  is  at  rest  there,  all  the  vortices  being  within  a  finite 
distance  of  the  origin. 

The  first  of  these  is  indicated  by  the  electro-magnetic  analogy 
pointed  out  in  Art.  146.    Since  0  =  0,  and  therefore  ^  =  0,  we  have 

fff(    (dH     dO\       (dF    dH\        (dO     dF\  .   .   . 
^^Wr[-dy-^)'''[dz''  ^^ 

by  Art.  145  (3).  The  last  member  may  be  replaced  by  the  sum  of 
a  surface  integral 

pfJ{F(7nw  ~nv)  +  0  (nu  -lw)'^H  (Iv  -  mu)}  dS, 

and  a  volume  integral 

At  points  of  the  infinitely  distant  boundary,  F,  (?,  JJare  ultimately 
of  the  order  iJ~*,  and  u,  v,  w  of  the  order  jR~',  so  that  the  surface- 
integral  vanishes,  and  we  have 

T=pfJJ{F^-\-Ov  +  H^dxdydz (1), 

or,  substituting  the  values  of -P,  G,  H  from  Art.  145  (6), 

T^^jjjjjj^^^^^-^^^^^d^ydzdafdy'dz'    ...(2). 

where  each  volume-integration  extends  over  the  whole  space 
occupied  by  the  vortices. 

A  slightly  different  form  may  be  given  to  this  expression  as 
follows.  Regarding  the  vortex-system  as  made  up  of  filaments, 
let  Ss,  Ss'  be  elements  of  length  of  any  two  filaments,  a,  a' 
the  corresponding  cross-sections,  and  ck>,  a/  the  corresponding 
angular  velocities.     The  elements  of  volume  may  be  taken  to  be 
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aSs  and  a'Ss',  respectively,  so  that  the  expression  following  the 
integral  signs  in  (2)  is  equivalent  to 

cos  €  A,  f    f^  f 

.  maos  ,o>ao8, 

r 

where  €  is  the  angle  between  Bs  and  &'.  If  we  put  <»<7  =  m, 
w<r'  =  m\  so  that  m  and  Tnf  denote  the  strengths  of  the  two 
elementary  vortices,  we  have 

T^^tmm'jj^dsds'  (3), 

where  the  double  integral  is  to  be  taken  along  the  axes  of  the 
filaments,  and  the  summation  embraces  every  pair  of  such 
filaments  which  are  present. 

The  factor  of  p/ir  in  (3)  is  identical  with  the  expression  for  the 
energy  of  a  system  of  electric  cuiTents  flowing  along  conductors 
coincident  in  position  with  the  vortex-filaments,  with  strengths 
m,  m\...  respectively*.  The  above  investigation  is  in  fact  merely 
an  inversion  of  the  argument  given  in  treatises  on  Electro- 
magnetism,  whereby  it  is  proved  that 

Xii'jj^^  dsds'  =  ^\\\{pi^  +  i8>  +  7»)  dxdydz, 

i,  i'  denoting  the  strengths  of  the  currents  in  the  linear  conductors 
whose  elements  are  denoted  by  hs,  ha',  and  a,  )3,  7  the  components 
of  magnetic  force  at  any  point  of  the  field. 

The  theorem  of  this  Art.  is  purely  kinematical,  and  rests  solely 
on  the  assumption  that  the  functions  u,  v,  w  satisfy  the  equation 
of  continuity, 

du     dv  t^__(x 

dx     dy     dz^   * 

throughout  infinite  space,  and  vanish  at  infinity.  It  can  therefore 
by  an  easy  generalization  be  extended  to  the  case  considered  in 
Art.  141,  where  a  liquid  is  supposed  to  circulate  irrotationally 
through  apertures  in  fixed  solids,  the  values  of  w,  v,  w  being  now 
taken  to  be  zero  at  all  points  of  space  not  occupied  by  the  fluid. 
The  investigation  of  Art.  149  shews  that  the  distribution  of  velocity 
thus  obtained  may  be  regarded  as  due  to  a  system  of  vortex-sheeta 
coincident  with  the  surfaces  of  the  solids.  The  energy  of  this 
system  will  be  given  by  an  obvious  adaptation  of  the  formula  (3) 
above,  and  will  therefore  be  proportional  to  that  of  the  correspond- 

*  See  Maxwell,  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  Arts.  524,  637. 
L.  16 
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ing  system  of  electric  current-sheets.  This  proves  a  statement 
made  by  anticipation  in  Art.  141. 

163.     Under  the  circumstances  stated  at  the  beginning  of 
Art.  152,  we  have  another  useful  expression  for  T;  viz. 

T=2pJff[u(y^-zri)-{-v{2^-xO+w{xv-y^)]dxdydz...{4i). 

To  verify  this,  we  take  the  right-hand  member,  and  transform  it 
by  the  process  already  so  often  employed,  omitting  the  surface- 
integrals  for  the  same  reason  as  in  the  preceding  Art.  The  first 
of  the  three  terms  gives 

ftf    (    /dv     du\        fdu     dw\\   ,    ,    , 

=  -  p  jj j  |(vy  +  ^'^)^  -  ^*[  dxdydz. 

Transforming  the  remaining  terms  in  the  same  way,  adding,  and 
making  use  of  the  equation  of  continuity,  we  obtain 

f((f  du  dv         dw\  ,    1    , 

pjlllu^  +  i^  +  v/^-^a!U-T--\-yv^  +  zw  -^1  dxdydz, 

or,  finally,  on  again  transforming  the  last  three  terms, 

ipjjf(u^  +  ^  +  ^*)  dxdydz. 

In  the  cose  of  a  finite  region  the  surface-integrals  must  be  retained.  This 
involves  the  addition  to  the  right-hand  side  of  (4)  of  the  term 

P  \\  {(^^ + ^^ +^10)  {xu +yv + «w)  -  i  (to  -l-OTy + w«)  y*}  dS^ 

where  g* = w*  -I- 1;*  4-  w*.    This  simplifies  in  the  case  of  dk  fixed  boimdary  *. 

The  value  of  the  expression  (4)  must  be  unaltered  bj  any  displacement  of 
the  origin  of  coordinates.    Hence  we  must  have 

JJJ  (t>f -  ifty)  dxdydz^OA 

/JJ(wf-iAf)  dxdydz^O,  I (i). 

//J(«ij  — vf)  dxdydz^O  j 

These  equations,  which  may  easily  be  verified  by  partial  integration,  follow 
also  from  the  consideration  that  the  components  of  the  impulse  parallel  to  the 
coordinate  axes  must  be  constant.  Thus,  taking  first  the  case  of  a  fluid 
enclosed  in  a  fixed  envelope  of  finite  size,  we  have,  in  the  notation  of  Art  150, 

P  =  pjjjudxdydz-pjjl<f)dS (ii), 

whence  ^'"^///^'^'^^-^//^S^'^ 

=  -pjfj^dxdydz+2pjjj(vC-''Wn)dx(fydz--pjjl^dS (iii), 

*  Cf.  J.  J.  Thomson,  Lc, 
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by  Art  143  (iv).  The  first  and  third  terms  of  this  cancel,  since  at  the 
envelope  we  have  ^=^cUtildt.  Hence  for  any  re-entrant  system  of  vortices 
enclosed  in  a  fixed  vessel,  we  have 

-^==2p!ii(vC-w^)da;d^ds  (iv), 

with  two  similar  equations.  If  now  the  containing  vessel  be  supposed 
infinitely  large,  and  infinitely  distant  from  the  vortices,  it  follows  from  the 
argument  of  Art.  116  that  F  is  constant.    This  gives  the  first  of  equations  (i). 

Conversely  firom  (i),  established  otherwise,  we  could  infer  the  constancy  of 
the  components  P,  Q,  R  of  the  impulse*. 


Rectilinear  Vortices, 

164.  When  the  motion  is  in  two  dimensions  osy  we  have  w  =  0, 
whilst  u,  V  are  functions  of  a?,  y,  only.  Hence  f  =  0, 17  =  0,  so  that 
the  vortex-lines  are  straight  lines  parallel  to  z.  The  theory  then 
takes  a  very  simple  form. 

The  formuke  (8)  of  Art,  145  are  now  replaced  by 

^^^d^^df     ^^_d^_^d± 

dx      dy'  dy     dx  '        ^ 

the  functions  ^,  '^  being  subject  to  the  equations 

V,«^  =  -^,     V,«^  =  2r (2), 

where  V^'  =  d}jda?  +  cP/dy>, 

and  to  the  proper  boundary-conditions. 

In  the  case  of  an  incompressible  fluid,  to  which  we  will  now 
confine  ourselves,  we  have 

«-%  "t <')• 

where  ^  is  the  stream-function  of  Art.  59.    It  is  known  from  the 
theory  of  Attractions  that  the  solution  of 

V,Y  =  2? (4), 

where  2^  is  a  given  function  of  x,  y,  is 

^  =  ljjf'logrda^rfy'  +  ^o (o), 

*  Cf.  J.  J.  Thomaon,  Motion  of  Vortex  Ringi,  p.  5. 

16—2 
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where  ^  denotes  the  value  of  f  at  the  point  {x\  jf\  and  r  now 
stands  for 

{(«-»')«  +  (y-y')'}*. 

The  '  complementary  function '  '^o  n^&y  be  any  solution  of 

Vi«to  =  0 (6); 

it  enables  us  to  satisfy  the  boundary-conditions. 

In  the  case  of  an  unlimited  mass  of  liquid,  at  rest  at  infinity, 
we  have  -^0  =  const.    The  formulsd  (3)  and  (5)  then  give 


.  \ (7). 


Hence  a  vortex-filament  whose  coordinates  are  x\  j/  and  whose 
strength  is  m'  contributes  to  the  motion  at  (x^  y)  a  velocity  whose 
components  are 

'm!  y  —  y'       ^  m!  x  —  af 

IT         IT  IT         r* 

This  velocity  is  perpendicular  to  the  line  joining  the  points  {x,  y\ 
{of,  y'),  and  its  amount  is  m'/irr. 

Let  us  calculate  the  integrals  ffu^dxdy,  and  ffv^dxdy,  where 
the  integrations  include  all  portions  of  the  plane  xy  for  which  ^ 
does  not  vanish.     We  have 

fju^dxdy  =  -  Ijjjj^'V^dxdy  da'dy; 

where  each  double  integration  includes  the  sections  of  all  the 
vortices.     Now,  corresponding  to  any  term 

l^y^dxdydx'dy' 

of  this  result,  we  have  another  term 

K^^^dxdydafd^, 

and  these  two  terms  neutralize  one  another.    Hence 

Jfuidxdy  =  0 (8), 
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and,  by  the  same  reasooing, 

JJv^dxdy  =  0 (9). 

If  as  before  we  denote  the  strength  of  a  vortex  by  m,  these  results 

may  be  written 

2ma  =  0,    tmv  =  0 (10). 

We  have  seen  above  that  the  sti'eDgth  of  each  vortex  is  constant 

with  regard  to  the  time.    Hence  (10)  express  that  the  point  whose 

coordinates  are 

_  _  Xma>         _  _  2my 

is  fixed  throughout  the  motion.  This  point,  which  coincides  with 
the  centre  of  inertia  of  a  film  of  matter  distributed  over  the  plane 
ay  with  the  surface-density  f,  may  be  called  the  '  centre '  of  the 
system  of  vortices,  and  the  straight  line  parallel  to  z  of  which  it 
is  the  projection  may  be  called  the  '  axis '  of  the  system. 

166.  Some  interesting  examples  are  furnished  by  the  case  of 
one  or  more  isolated  vortices  of  infinitely  small  section.     Thus : 

1®.  Let  us  suppose  that  we  have  only  one  vortex-filament 
present,  and  that  the  rotation  ^  has  the  same  sign  throughout  its 
infinitely  small  section.  Its  centre,  as  just  defined,  will  lie  either 
within  the  substance  of  the  filament,  or  at  all  events  infinitely 
close  to  it.  Since  this  centre  remains  at  rest,  the  filament  as  a 
whole  will  be  stationary,  though  its  parts  may  experience  relative 
motions,  and  its  centre  will  not  necessarily  lie  always  in  the  same 
element  of  fluid.  Any  particle  at  a  finite  distance  r  from  the 
centre  of  the  filament  will  describe  a  circle  about  the  latter  as 
axis,  with  constant  velocity  m/irr.  The  region  external  to  the 
filament  is  doubly-connected ;  and  the  circulation  in  any  (simple) 
circuit  embracing  the  filament  is  2m.  The  irrotational  motion  of 
the  fluid  external  to  the  filament  is  the  same  as  in  Art.  28  (2). 

2**.  Next  suppose  that  we  have  two  vortices,  of  strengths  rrii, 
7/ij,  respectively.  Let  A,  B  he  their  centres,  0  the  centre  of  the 
system.  The  motion  of  each  filament  as  a  whole  is  entirely  due 
to  the  other,  and  is  therefore  always  perpendicular  to  AB.  Hence 
the  two  filaments  remain  always  at  the  same  distance  from  one 
another,  and  rotate  with  constant  angular  velocity  about  0,  which 
is  fixed.    This  angular  velocity  is  easily  found;  we  have  only  to 
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divide  the  velocity  of  A  (say),  viz.  m^(7r .  AB),  by  the  distance  AO, 
where 

AO=^—^AB, 
rwi  +  ma 

and  so  obtain 

w.AB" 

for  the  angular  velocity  required. 

If  mi,  ma  be  of  the  same  sign,  %.e.  if  the  directions  of  rotation 
in  the  two  filaments  be  the  same,  0  lies  between  A  and  B\  but 
if  the  rotations  be  of  opposite  signs,  0  lies  in  AB,  or  BA, 
produced. 

If  TTii  =  —  m,,  0  is  at  infinity;  in  this  case  it  is  easily  seen  that 
A,  B  move  with  constant  velocity  mi/(7r .  AB)  perpendicular  to  AB, 
which  remains  fixed  in  direction.  The  motion  at  a  distance  fix)m 
the  filaments  is  given  at  any  instant  by  the  formulsB  of  Art.  64,  2^. 

Such  a  combination  of  two  equal  and  opposite  rectilinear  vortices 
may  be  called  a  '  vortex-pair.'  It  is  the  two-dimensional  analogue 
of  a  circular  vortex-ring  (Art.  162),  and  exhibits  many  of  the 
characteristic  properties  of  the  latter. 

The  motion  at  all  points  of  the  plane  bisecting  AB  at  right 

angles  is  in  this  latter  c€tse  tangential  to  that  plane.     We  may 

therefore  suppose  the  plane  to  form  a  fixed  rigid  boundary  of  the 

fluid  in  either  side  of  it,  and  so  obtain  the  solution  of  the  case 

where  we  have  a  single  rectilinear  vortex  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

a  fixed  plane  wall  to  which  it  is  parallel.    The  filament  moves 

parallel  to  the  plane  with  the  velocity  m/2m-d,  where  d  is  the 

distance  of  the  vortex  from  the' wall. 

The  stream-lines  due  to  a  vortex-pair,  at  distances  firom  the  vortices  great 
in  comparison  with  the  linear  dimensions  of  the  cross-sections,  form  a  system 
of  coaxal  circles,  as  shewn  in  the  diagram 
on  p.  80. 

We  can  hence  derive  the  solution  of  the 
case  where  we  have  a  single  vortex-filament 
in  a  mass  of  fluid  which  is  boimded,  either 
internally  or  extemedly,  by  a  fixed  circular 
cylinder.  Thus,  in  the  figure,  let  £PD  be 
the  section  of  the  cylinder,  A  the  position  of 

the  vortex  (supposed  in  this  case  external),  and  let  B  be  the  *  image'  of  A 
with  respect  to  the  circle  EPD,  viz.  C  being  the  centre,  let 

CB.CA^c^, 
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where  c  is  the  radius  of  the  circle.    If  P  be  any  point  on  the  circle,  we  have 

AP_A£;_AD_        . 

so  that  the  circle  occupies  the  position  of  a  stream-line  due  to  a  pair  of 

vortices,  whose  strengths  are  equal  and  opposite  in  sign,  situated  at  ul,  jS  in 

an  unlimited  mass  of  fluid.    Since  the  motion  of  the  vortex  A  would  then  be 

perpendicular  to  J  2^,  it  is  plain  that  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem  will  be 

satisfied  if  we  suppose  A  to  describe  a  circle  about  the  axis  of  the  cylinder 

with  the  constant  velocity 

m     _         m.CA 

"^TaB"  '^A^^^^y 

where  m  denotes  the  strength  of  ^. 

In  the  same  way  a  single  vortex  of  strength  m^  situated  inside  a  fixed 
circular  cylinder,  say  at  j9,  would  describe  a  circle  with  constant  velocity 

It  is  to  be  noticed,  however*,  that  in  the  case  of  the  external  vortex  the 
motion  is  not  completely  determinate  unless,  in  addition  to  the  strength 
m  of  the  vortex,  the  value  of  the  circulation  in  a  circuit  embracing  the 
cylinder  (but  not  the  vortex)  is  prescribed.  In  the  above  solution,  this 
circulation  is  that  due  to  the  vortex-image  at  B  and  is  -2m.  This  may 
be  annulled  by  the  superposition  of  an  additional  vortex  +m  at  C,  in  which 
case  we  have,  for  the  velocity  of  il, 

m.  CA  ^  ^^  ^  ""^ 

~7(S2«^  "*"  iTcI"  "  V7CA(PA^'-(?) ' 

For  a  prescribed  circulation  k  we  must  add  to  this  the  term  ic/2ir .  CA, 

3^  If  we  have  four  parallel  rectilinear  vortices  whose  centres 
form  a  rectangle  ABRA\  the  strengths  being  m  for  the  vortices 
A\  B,  and  -w  for  the  vortices  A,  R,  it  is  evident  that  the 
centres  will  always  form  a  rectangle.  Further,  the  various  rota- 
tions having  the  directions  indicated  in  the  figure,  we  see  that 


h 


f. 


*  See  F.  A.  Tarleton,  "On  a  Problem  in  Vortex  Motion,"  Ptoe,  R.  L  A,, 
t)ecember  13,  1892. 
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the  efifect  of  the  presence  of  the  pair  A,  A'  on  B,  R  is  to  separate 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  to  diminish  their  velocity  perpen- 
dicular to  the  line  joining  them.  The  planes  which  bisect  AB, 
AA'  at  right  angles  may  (either  or  both)  be  taken  as  fixed  rigid 
boundaries.  We  thus  get  the  case  where  a  pair  of  vortices^  of 
equal  and  opposite  strengths,  move  towards  (or  irom)  a  plane 
wall,  or  where  a  single  vortex  moves  in  the  angle  between  two 
perpendicular  walls. 

K  0?,  ^  be  the  coordinates  of  the  vortex  B  relative  to  the  planes  of 
symmetry,  we  readily  find 

.  __     wi     ^         •  _  ***     y*  r\ 

where  r*=a;*+y2^  By  division  we  obtain  the  differential  equation  of  the 
path,  viz. 

whence  a*  (j;* +y*) = ^y\ 

a  being  an  arbitraiy  constant,  or,  transforming  to  polar  coordinates, 

r=a/sin2^ (ii). 

Also  since  xy-yx^mj^j 

the  vortex  moves  as  if  under  a  centre  of  force  at  the  origin.  This  force  is 
repulsive,  and  its  law  is  that  of  the  inverse  cube*. 

166.  When,  as  in  the  case  of  a  vortex-pair,  or  a  system  of 
vortex-pairs,  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  strengths  of  all  the  vortices 
is  zero,  we  may  work  out  a  theory  of  the  'impulse,*  in  two  di- 
mensions, analogous  to  that  given  in  Arts.  116,  149  for  the 
case  of  a  finite  vortex-system.  The  detailed  examination  of  this 
must  be  left  to  the  reader.  If  P,  Q  denote  the  components  of  the 
impulse  parallel  to  x  and  y,  and  N  its  moment  about  0^,  all 
reckoned  per  unit  depth  of  the  fluid  parallel  to  z^  it  will  be  found 

that 

P  =  pHy^dxdy,      Q  =  -  pjjx^dxdy, ) 

N  =  pjf(a^-hy')idxdy  J ^  ^* 

*  See  GreenhiU,  **  Ou  plane  vortex-motion,*'  Quart,  Joum,  Math.t  t.  xv.  (1877), 
where  Bome  other  interesting  cases  of  motion  of  rectilinear  vortex-filaments  are 
discussed. 

The  literature  of  sjieoial  problems  in  this  part  of  the  subject  is  somewhat 
extensive;  for  references  see  Hicks,  Brit.  Ass,  Rep,  1S82,  pp.  41...;  Love,  '*0n 
Recent  English  Besearohes  in  Vortex  Motion,"  Math,  Ann,t  t.  xxx.,  p.  836  (1887) ; 
Winkelmann,  Handbuch  der  Physikt  t.  i.,  pp.  446-451. 
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For  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  single  vortex-pair,  the  strengths  of 
the  two  vortices  being  ±  m,  and  their  distance  apart  c,  the  impulse 
is  2mc,  in  a  line  bisecting  o  at  right  angles. 


j (2). 


The  constancy  of  the  impulse  gives 

Xmx  =  const.,    Smy  =  const.,] 
2m  (ic*  +  y*)  =  const 

It  may  also  be  shewn  that  the  energy  of  the  motion  in  the 
present  case  is  given  by 

r=-.p//^f(fo?dy  =  -p2mt (3). 

When  Sm  is  not  zero,  the  energy  and  the  moment  of  the 
impulse  ai*e  both  infinite,  as  may  be  easily  verified  in  the  case  of 
a  single  rectilinear  vortex. 

The  theory  of  a  system  of  isolated  rectilinear  vortices  has  been  put  in  a 
very  elegant  form  by  Kirchho£f*. 

Denoting  the  positions  of  the  centres  of  the  respective  vortices  by 
(^i>  ^i}>  (^89  yi))—  <^d  their  strengths  by  tni,  fn^y't  i^  i^  evident  from 
Art  154  that  we  may  write 

'^'di'-'^i'      "^^  dt  "3^' 

dvo        dW  dy^     dW     r W, 


dt         dy^ '       ^  dt      dx, 


2 


where  IF=-  7,m^m^\ogr<^ (ii), 

IT 

if  r^j  denote  the  distance  between  the  vortices  m^^rn^. 

Since  W  depends  only  on  the  relative  configuration  of  the  vortices,  its 
value  is  unaltered  when  ^i,  ^*s,...  are  increased  by  the  same  amoimt,  whence 
IdW/dsp^^O,  and,  in  the  same  way,  2dWldyi=^0.  This  gives  the  first  two  of 
equations  (2),  but  the  proof  is  not  now  limited  to  the  case  of  Zm=0.  The 
argiunent  is  in  fact  substantially  the  same  as  in  Art.  164. 

Again,  we  obtain  from  (i) 

^    (   dx       dy\        ^  (   dW       dW\ 

or  if  we  introduce  polar  coordinates  (r^,  ^,),  (r^,  ^2), ...  for  the  several  vortices, 

2mr^~-2-^ (»>)• 

*  Mechanik,  c.  xz. 
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Since  W  is  unaltered  by  a  rotation  of  the  axes  of  coordinates  in  their  own 
plane  about  the  origin,  we  have  2dW/dd=0f  whence 

Zmr^  B=  const (iv), 

which  agrees  with  the  third  of  equations  (2),  but  is  free  from  the  restriction 
there  understood. 

An  additional  integral  of  (i)  is  obtained  as  follows.    We  have 

O'  a»i»^^  =  2r  ^  (V). 

Now  if  every  r  be  increased  in  the  ratio  1+c,  where  c  is  infinitesimal,  the 
increment  of  fF  is  equal  to  l€r,dW/dr,  The  new  configuration  of  the 
vortex-system  is  geometrically  similar  to  the  former  one,  so  that  the  mutual 
distances  r^  are  altered  in  the  same  ratio  1+c,  and  therefore,  fix>m  (ii),  the 
increment  of  fF  is  cir~^ .  Z^^^nt^.    Hence 

S«^|-ism,m. (vi). 

167.  The  results  of  Art.  155  are  independent  of  the  form  of 
the  sections  of  the  vortices,  so  long  as  the  dimensions  of  these 
sections  are  small  compared  with  the  mutual  distances  of  the 
vortices  themselvea  The  simplest  case  is  of  course  when  the 
sections  are  circular,  and  it  is  of  interest  to  inquire  whether  this 
form  is  stable.   This  question  has  been  examined  by  Lord  Kelvin*. 

Let  us  suppose,  as  in  Art.  28,  that  the  space  within  a  circle  r^Oi  having 
the  centre  as  origin,  is  occupied  by  fluid  having  a  uniform  rotation  (,  and  that 
this  is  surrounded  by  fluid  moving  irrotationally.  If  the  motion  be  continuous 
at  this  circle  we  have,  for  r<:a 

Vr=-K(«"-'^) (i). 

while  for  r>a^ 

^= -fa^  log  a/r (ii). 

To  examine  the  effect  of  a  slight  irrotational  disturbance,  we  assume,  for 
r«iy 

*=-K(«*-0+-ASoos(«^-crO, 

and,  for  r>a,  \ (^")» 

^B.^a'log-     +A  —  ccm{sO-a-t) 

where  « is  integral,  and  <r  is  to  be  determined.  The  constant  A  must  have 
the  same  value  in  these  two  expressions,  since  the  radial  component  of  the 

*  Sir  W.  Thomson,  **  On  the  Vibrations  of  a  Columnar  Vortex/*  Phil  Mag,^ 
Sept.  1880. 
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velocity,  d^^/rdSj  must  be  continuous  at  the  boundary  of  the  vortex,  for  which 
r=a,  approximately.    Assuming  for  the  equation  to  this  boundary 

r?=a+a  cos  («d—<rO (iv)i 

we  have  still  to  express  that  the  tangential  component  {d^jdr)  of  the  velocity 
is  continuous.    This  gives 

A  /»2         A 

fr+»  —  cos  («^  -  crO  =  f «—  cos  (<^  -  vt). 

Substituting  from  (iv),  and  neglecting  the  square  of  a,  we  find 

fa=  -sA/a (v). 

So  far  the  work  is  purely  kinematical;  the  dynamical  theorem  that  the 

vortex-lines   move  with  the   fluid   shews  that  the  normal  velocity  of  a 

particle  on  the  boundary  must  be  equal  to  that  of  the  boundary  itself, 

This  condition  gives 

dr  _      d^     d^  dr 

H^  ~rdd"drrde' 
where  r  has  the  value  (iv),  or 

fra=s  — +fa.  — (vi). 

Eliminating  the  ratio  Aja  between  (v)  and  (vi)  we  find 

cr=(*-l)f. (vii). 

Hence  the  disturbance  represented  by  the  plane  harmonic  in  (iii)  consists 
of  a  system  of  corrugations  travelling  round  the  circumference  of  the  vortex 
with  an  angular  velocity 

(r/»=(«-  !)/«.  f. (viii). 

This  is  the  angular  velocity  in  space;  relative  to  the  previously  rotating 
fluid  the  angular  velocity  is 

<r/«-f=-f/» (ix), 

the  direction  being  opposite  to  that  of  the  rotation. 

When  «=>2,  the  disturbed  section  is  an  ellipse  which  rotates  about  its 
centre  with  angular  velocity  ^^, 

The  transverse  and  longitudinal  oscillations  of  an  isolated  rectilinear 
vortex-filament  have  also  been  discussed  by  Lord  Kelvin  in  the  paper  cited. 

158.  The  particular  case  of  an  elliptic  disturbance  can  be 
solved  without  approximation  as  follows*. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  space  within  the  ellipse 

S+g-i « 

*  Kiichhoff,  Meehanikt  c.  xx.,  p.  261;  BasMt,  Hydro^namicM,  Cambridge, 
188S,  t.  ii.,  p.  41. 
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is  occupied  by  liquid  having  a  uuiform  rotation  (,  whilst  the  surround- 
ing fluid  is  movuig  irrotationally.  It  will  appear  that  the  conditions 
of  the  problem  can  all  be  satisfied  if  we  imagine  the  elliptic  boundary  to 
rotate  without  change  of  shape  with  a  constant  augidar  velocity  (n,  say),  to 
be  determined. 

The  formula  for  the  external  space  can  be  at  once  written  down  from 
Art.  72,  4*";  viz.  we  have 

^=i»(o4-6)*e"-^co8  2i,  +  fafcf (ii), 

where  (,  i;  now  denote  the  elliptic  coordinates  of  Art.  71,  3**,  and  the  cyclic 
constant  k  has  been  put=:2ira6(,  in  conformity  with  Art.  142. 

The  value  of  ^  for  the  internal  space  has  to  satisfy 

^4.??i-2r  riii^ 

with  the  boimdaiy-condition 

-  +  ^^-ni,.-^+nx.^ (>v). 

These  conditions  are  both  fulfilled  by 

V^=f(^a;*+^y«) ....(v), 

provided  i4+5=l,  ) 

[ (-i)- 

It  remains  to  express  that  there  is  no  tangential  slipping  at  the  boundary 
of  the  vortex;  i.e.  that  the  values  of  d^/d(  obtained  from  (ii)  and  (v) 

coincide.  Putting  j: = c  cosh  f  cos  ritt/=c  sinh  (  sin  i;,  where  c=(a^'-  6*)*,  diffe- 
rentiating, and  equating  coefficients  of  cos  217,  we  obtain  the  additional  condition 

-  i»  (a  +  6)2  c-^= fc«  (A  -  B)  cosh  f  sinh  f , 

which  is  equivalent  to 

.J,        n   a*-6*  ,  ... 

^-^=-2f-56      (^•>' 

since,  at  points  of  the  ellipse  (i),  cosh  $=a/c^  sinh  (^b/c. 

Combined  with  (vi)  this  gives 

Aa=Bb=—,  ,  (viii), 

a+b  ^      " 

*"•*  ""(S+j)'  f (")• 

When  a=b,  this  agrees  with  our  former  approximate  result. 

The  component  velocities  i,  ^  of  a  particle  of  the  vortex  relative  to  the 
principal  axes  of  the  ellipse  are  given  by 

dylt  ,  .     dyU 

whence  we  find  -=-w?,  t=w- (x). 

a  b  b       a  ^  ' 

Integrating,  we  find 

a;=kacoa{iU+f\        y^kbHiu{nt'\-f) (xi), 
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where  Ir,  r  are  arbitrary  constants,  so  that  the  relative  paths  of  the  particles  are 
ellipses  similar  to  the  section  of  the  vortex,  described  according  to  the  harmonic 
law.     If :)/,  y  be  the  coordinates  relative  to  axes  fixed  in  space,  we  find 


k  k  \ 

ar' =^cosn^-y  sinni=5(a+6)cos  (2»<+€)  +  5  (a- 6)cos€, 

k  k 

y=a7sinn<+ycosn^==-(a+6)sin(2n<-|-f)-  5(0-  6)  sine 


...(xii). 


The  absolute  paths  are  therefore  circles  described  with  angular  velocity  %n*. 

169.  It  was  pointed  out  in  Art.  81  that  the  motion  of  an 
incompressible  fluid  in  a  curved  stratum  of  small  but  uniform 
thickness  is  completely  defined  by  a  stream-function  -^y  so  that 
any  kinematical  problem  of  this  kind  may  be  ti*ansformed  by 
projection  into  one  relating  to  a  plane  stratum.  If,  further,  the 
projection  be  '  orthomorphic,'  the  kinetic  energy  of  corresponding 
portions  of  liquid,  and  the  circulations  in  corresponding  circuits, 
are  the  same  in  the  two  motions.  The  latter  statement  shews  that 
vortices  transform  into  vortices  of  equal  strengths.  It  follows  at 
once  from  Art.  142  that  in  the  case  of  a  closed  simply-connected 
surface  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  strengths  of  all  the  vortices 
present  is  zero. 

Let  us  apply  this  to  motion  in  a  spherical  stratum.  The 
simplest  case  is  that  of  a  pair  of  isolated  vortices  situate  at 
antipodal  points ;  the  stream-lines  are  then  parallel  small  circles, 
the  velocity  varying  inversely  as  the  radius  of  the  circle.  For 
a  vortex-pair  situate  at  any  two  points  Ay  B,  the  stream-lines  are 
coaxal  circles  as  in  Art.  81.  It  is  easily  found  by  the  method  of 
stereographic  projection  that  the  velocity  at  any  point  P  is  the 
resultant  of  two  velocities  m/ira. cot  ^5,  and  m/wa.  cot ^0^,  per- 
pendicular respectively  to  the  great-circle  arcs  AP,  BP,  where 
01,  0i  denote  the  lengths  of  these  arcs,  a  the  radius  of  the  sphere, 
and  ±  m  the  strengths  of  the  vortices.    The  centre  "f*  (see  Art.  154) 

*  For  further  researches  in  this  connection  see  Hill,  "On  the  Motion  of  Fluid 
part  of  which  is  moving  rotationally  and  part  iirotationally,'*  Phil,  Trans.,  18S4; 
and  Love,  "  On  the  Stability  of  certain  Vortex  Motions,"  Proc.  Land.  Math,  Soe,, 
t,  zxY.,  p.  18  (1898). 

t  To  prevent  possible  misoonoeption  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  centres  of 
corresponding  vortices  are  not  necessarily  corresponding  points.  The  paths  of  these 
centres  are  therefore  not  in  general  projective. 

The  problem  of  transformation  in  piano  has  been  treated  by  Bouth,  "Some 
Applications  of  Conjugate  Functions,"  Proc,  Lond,  Math.  Soe,,  t.  zii.,  p.  73  (1881). 
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of  either  vortex  moves  perpendicular  to  AB  with  a  velocity 

m/ira. cot ^AB.  The  two  vortices    therefore  describe   parallel 

and  equal  small  circles,  remaining  at  a  constant  distance  from 
each  other. 


Circular  Vorticea. 

160.  Let  us  next  take  the  case  where  all  the  vortices  present 
in  the  liquid  (supposed  unlimited  as  before)  are  circular,  having 
the  axis  of  d;  as  a  common  axis.  Let  w  denote  the  distance  of  any 
point  P  from  this  axis,  ^  the  angle  which  w  makes  with  the  plane 
ay,  V  the  velocity  in  the  direction  of  m,  and  w  the  angular 
velocity  of  the  fluid  at  P.  It  is  evident  that  u,  v,  o)  are  functions 
of  X,  tsr  only,  and  that  the  axis  of  the  rotation  a>  is  perpendicular 
to  a?er.    We  have  then 

y  =     «•  cos  &,     -8:  =  BT  sin  &,  1 

t;=     t/cos^,    ti;=i;sinSr,  > (I). 

f  =  0,    i;=  — o)sin&,      (;'  =  ciico6%   J 

The  impulse  of  the  vortex-system  now  reduces  to  a  force  along 
Ox.  Substituting  from  (1)  in  the  first  formula  of  Art.  150  (12) 
we  find 

P^  pffJ(y^'-^v)f^<^ydz  =  2'n'pJfvr^(odxdv (2), 

where  the  integi'ation  is  to  extend  over  the  sections  of  all  the 
vortices.  If  we  denote  by  m  the  strength  a»&rStj  of  an  elementary 
vortex-filament  whose  coordinates  are  x,  v,  this  may  be  written 

P  =  27rp2mw*  =  29r/} .  2m .  Wo* (3), 


2m 


« 


s 


"  --^ <*)• 

The  quantity  tJo,  thus  defined,  may  be  called  the  '  mean-radius  * 
of  the  whole  system  of  circular  vortices.  Since  m  is  constant  for 
each  vortex,  the  constancy  of  the  impulse  requires  that  the  mean- 
radius  shall  be  constant  with  respect  to  the  time. 

The  formula  for  the  kinetic  energy  (Art.  153  (4))  becomes,  in 
the  present  case, 

y  =  4tirpff(vru  —  wv)  mmdxdv  =  4nrpZm  (vu  —  xv)  w (6). 
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Let  us  introduce  a  symbol  Xq,  defined  by 


Sm 


W'fl? 


It  is  plain  that  the  position  of  the  circle  (sp^,  w^  will  depend  only 
on  the  strengths  and  the  configuration  of  the  vortices,  and  not  on 
the  position  of  the  origin  on  the  axis  of  symmetry.  This  circle 
may  be  called  the  '  circular  axis'  of  the  whole  system  of  vortex 
rings ;  we  have  seen  that  it  remains  constant  in  radiu&  To  find 
its  motion  parallel  to  Ox^  we  have  from  (6)  and  (4), 

die 
Sm.cTo'  >/  =  27nw*w  +  2Sma?ta-i; (7), 

since  u  and  v  are  the  rates  of  increase  of  x  and  m  for  any 
particular  vortex.     By  means  of  (5)  we  can  put  this  in  the  form 

Sm.tJo*  "^=4 —  +  32m (a?  —  a?o) «"v  (8), 

which  will  be  of  use  to  us  later.  The  added  term  vanishes,  since 
%mw  =  0  on  account  of  the  constancy  of  the  mean  radius. 

161.  On  account  of  the  symmetry  about  Ox,  there  exists,  in 
the  cases  at  present  under  consideration,  a  stream-function  ^, 
defined  as  in  Art.  93,  viz.  we  have 

vr  a«r  m  ax  ^ 

whence  2«=^- *l  =  i(fj  +  f±-i^) (2X 

ax      cm     fir  \  aar      avr      cr  cm  J  ^  ' 

It  appears  from  Art  148  (4)  that  at  a  great  distance  fr^m  the 
vortices  u,  v  are  of  the  order  Br^,  and  therefore  '^  will  be  of  the 
order  iJ~*. 

The  formula  for  the  kinetic  energy  may  therefore  be  written 


^'^^//tS"^^)^* 


^-'iirpfj'^wdxdfsr    (3), 

by  a  partial  integration,  the  terms  at  the  limits  vanishing. 
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To  determine  y^  in  terms  of  the  (arbitrary)  distribution  of 
angular  velocity  (6>),  we  may  make  use  of  the  formulae  of  Art.  145, 
which  give 

«    Sm^         /jrv/j    / 


«-^///=^ -'**-'•■• 

-  m 


(4), 


where        r  =  {(a:  -  a^)"  +  tsr*  +  w  «  -  2«riBr'  cos  (^  -  &')}*. 

Since  271^  denotes  (Art.  93)  the  flux,  in  the  direction  of 
ar-negative,  through  the  circle  (a:,  «r),  we  have 


^-//(f-S)**- W' 


dy 

where  the  integration  extends  over  the  area  of  this  circle.     By 
Stokes*  Theorem,  this  gives 

2infr  =  "  f(Ody  +  Hdz)  (6), 

the  integral  being  taken  round  the  circumference,  or,  in  terms  of 
our  present  coordinates, 

^  =  -^P(fl'cos&-(?8ina)da 

-^///p,  :-}-'"*'*'■ <'>•• 

provided 

-  f «,  «r )       /«» coe0d0 .^. 

•'^V,isrV  Jo   {(a;-a:')«  +  «r«  +  isr'«-2isrt!r'cos5}*     ^  ^' 

where  0  has  been  written  for  V^  —  y. 

It  is  plain  that  the  function  here  defined  is  symmetrical  with 
respect  to  the  two  sets  of  variables  x,  cr  and  a;\  vi\  It  can  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  elliptic  integrals,  as  follows.     If  we  put 

*'"(a:-a?')»  +  (isr  +  «r7 ^^^' 

*  The  veotor  whose  components  are  F,  G,  H  is  now  perpendioolar  to  the 
meridian  plane  xw.  If  we  denote  it  by  <S,  we  have  Ji^=0,  G  =  -  £f  sin  ^,  H= 5  oos  ^, 
so  that  (7)  is  equivalent  to 
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we  find 

coatf  k  2cos»^^-l 


[{x  -  xj  +  «r«  +  t!r'«  -  ^m'Gf'  cos  0]^      2  (tsrtsr')*  *  (1  -  ifc«  cos«  i^)* 
where,  from  comparison  of  coefficients, 


Hence 


/i;::-)-?^  l(l-*)^'<*)-f  «<')••■« 


where  Fi  (k),  E^  (k)  are  the  complete  elliptic  integrals  of  the  first 
and  second  kinds,  with  respect  to  the  modulus  k,  defined  by  (9). 

162.  The  stream-function  for  points  at  a  distance  from  an 
isolated  circular  vortex-filament,  of  strength  m\  whose  coordinates 
are  af,  ta\  is  therefore  given  by 

^=-^(,^,»')*.|(|-Ar)^iW-|^i(*)} (1). 

The  forms  of  the  stream-lines  corresponding  to  equidistant 
values  of  '^,  at  points  whose  distances  from  the  filament  are  great 
in  comparison  with  the  dimensions  of  the  cross-section,  are  shewn 
on  the  next  page*. 

At  points  of  the  infinitely  small  section  the  modulus  k  of  the 
elliptic  integrals  in  the  value  of  '^  is  nearly  equal  to  unity.  In 
this  case  we  havef 

approximately,  where  V  denotes    the    complementary  modulus 
(1— A*)*,  so  that  in  our  case 

*  For  another  elliptic-integral  form  of  (1),  and  for  the  most  convenient  method 
of  tracing  the  cnrves  ^= const.,  see  Maxwell,  EUctridty  and  Magnetism,  Arts.  701, 
702. 

t  See  Cayley,  EUiptic  Funetwnt,  Oambridge,  1876,  Arts.  72,  77;  and  Maxwell, 
Eleetrieity  and  Magnetum,  Arts.  704,  705. 

L.  17 
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nearly,  if  g  denote  the  distance  between  two  infinitely  near  points 
(jB,  m\  {a/,  m')  in  the  same  meridian  plane.  Hence  at  points 
within  the  substance  of  the  vortex  the  value  of  '^  is  of  the  order 
m'm  log  mje,  where  e  is  a  small  linear  magnitude  comparable  with 
the  dimensions  of  the  section.  The  velocity  at  the  same  point, 
depending  (Art.  93)  on  the  differential  coefficients  of  '^,  will 
be  of  the  order  m'je. 

We  can  now  estimate  the  magnitude  of  the  velocity  dx^^jdi  of 
translation  of  the  vortex-ring.  By  Art.  161  (3)  T  is  of  the  order 
pfn'*v  log  fsr/e,  and  v  is,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  order  mf/e ;  whilst 
x  —  Xo  is  of  course  of  the  order  €.  Hence  the  second  teiin  on  the 
right-hipd  side  of  the  formula'(8)  of  Art.  160  is,  in  this  case,  small 
compared  with  the  first,  and  the  velocity  of  translation  of  the 
ring  is  of  the  order  m'/v .  log  vr/e,  and  approximately  constant. 

An  isolated  vortex-ring  moves  then,  without  sensible  change 
of  size,  parallel  to  its  rectilinear  axis  with  nearly  constant 
velocity.  This  velocity  is  small  compared  with  that  of  the  fluid 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  circular  axis,  but  may  be 
large  compared  with  m'j'ur^,  the  velocity  of  the  fluid  at  the  centre 
of  the  ring,  with  which  it  agrees  in  direction. 

For  the  case  of  a  circular  section  more  definite  results  can  be  obtained 
as  followa  If  we  neglect  the  variations  of  tar'  and  m  over  the  section, 
the  formulss  (7)  and  (10)  of  Art.  161  give 

or,  if  wcS  introducie  polar  coordinates  («,  x)  i^  the  plane  of  the  section, 

*-i"JT.{^T'-')"''"' "^ 

where  a  is  the  radius  of  the  seotion.    Now 

J^log^rfx'=J['log{««-h#^-Wcos(x-x')}*rfx'i 

and  this  definite  integral  is  known  to  be  equal  to  Sir  log  «^,  or  2irlog«, 
according  atf  /^«.    Hence,  for  points  within  the  section, 


^-  -  W  «.J'  (log  ^f-  2)  ^dU  -  W  «ro  ]■*  (log^»-  2)  lecU 

-—'»,««  {log  ^•- J -i^} (ii). 

17—2 
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The  only  variable  part  of  this  is  the  term  -^ci'm^i^;  this  shews  that  to  otur 
order  of  approximation  the  stream -lines  within  the  section  are  ooncentric 
circles,  the  velocity  at  a  distance  s  from  the  centre  being  m's.  Substituting 
in  Art  161  (3)  we  find 

The  last  term  in  Art  160  (8)  is  equivalent  to 

in  our  present  notation,  m'  denoting  the  strength  of  the  whole  vortex,  this  is 

equal  to  Zm'*rsrj4tr.    Hence  the  formula  for  the  velocity  of  translation  of  the 

vortex  becomes 

dspQ 


dt 


=^.h?^-i} (-)*• 


163.  If  we  have  any  number  of  circular  vortex-rings,  co€ucial 
or  not,  the  motion  of  any  one  of  these  may  be  conceived  as  made 
up  of  two  parts,  one  due  to  the  ring  itself,  the  other  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  remaining  rings.  The  preceding  considerations 
shew  that  the  second  part  is  insignificant  compared  with  the  first, 
except  when  two  or  more  rings  approach  within  a  very  small 
distance  of  one  another.  Hence  each  ring  will  move,  without 
sensible  change  of  shape  or  size,  with  nearly  uniform  velocity  in 
the  direction  of  its  rectilinear  axis,  until  it  passes  within  a  short 
distance  of  a  second  ring. 

A  general  notion  of  the  result  of  the  encounter  of  two  rings 
may,  in  particular  cases,  be  gathered  from  the  result  of  Art.  147 
(3).  Thus,  let  us  suppose  that  we  have  two  circular  vortices 
having  the  same  rectilinear  axis.  If  the  sense  of  the  rotation  be  the 
same  for  both,  the  two  rings  will  advance,  on  the  whole,  in  the  same 
direction.  One  effect  of  their  mutual  influence  will  be  to  increase 
the  radius  of  the  one  in  front,  and  to  contract  the  radius  of 
the  one  in  the  rear.  If  the  radius  of  the  one  in  front  become 
larger  than  that  of  the  one  in  the  rear,  the  motion  of  the  former 
ring  will  be  retarded,  whilst  that  of  the  latter  is  accelerated. 
Hence  if  the  conditions  as  to  relative  size  and  strength  of  the 
two  rings  be  favourable,  it  may  happen  that  the  second  ring 
will  overtake  and  pass  through  the  first.  The  parts  played  by 
the  two  rings  will  then  be  reversed;  the  one  which  is  now  in 

*  This  result  was  first  obtained  by  Sir  W.  ThomBon,  Phil.  Mag.,  Jane,  1867. 
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the  rear  will  in  turn  overtake  and  pass  through  the  other,  and 
so  on,  the  rings  alternately  passing  one  through  the  other*. 

If  the  rotations  in  the  two  rings  be  opposite,  and  such  that 
the  rings  approach  one  another,  the  mutual  influence  will  be  to 
enlarge  the  radius  of  each  ring.  If  the  two  rings  be  moreover 
equal  in  size  and  strength,  the  velocity  of  approach  will  con- 
tinually diminish.  In  this  case  the  motion  at  all  points  of  the 
plane  which  ia  parallel  to  the  two  rings,  and  half-way  between 
them,  is  tangential  to  this  plane.  We  may  therefore,  if  we 
please,  regard  this  plane  as  a  fixed  boundary  to  the  fluid  on 
either  side  of  it,  and  so  obtain  the  case  of  a  single  vortex-ring 
moving  directly  towards  a  fixed  rigid  waU. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  taken  from  von  Helmholtz'  paper. 
He  adds,  in  conclusion,  that  the  mutual  influence  of  vortex-rings 
may  easily  be  studied  experimentally  in  the  case  of  the  (roughly) 
semicircular  rings  produced  by  drawing  rapidly  the  point  of  a 
spoon  for  a  short  space  through  the  surface  of  a  liquid,  the  spots 
where  the  vortex-filaments  meet  the  surface  being  marked  by 
dimples.  (Cf.  Art.  28.)  The  method  of  experimental  illustration 
by  means  of  smoke-rings  f  is  too  well-known  to  need  description 
here.  A  beautiful  variation  of  the  experiment  consists  in  forming 
the  rings  in  water,  the  substance  of  the  vortices  being  colouredj. 

For  further  theoretical  researches  on  the  motion  of  vortex- 
rings,  including  the  question  of  stability,  and  the  determination  of 
the  small  oscillations,  we  must  refer  to  the  papers  cited  below§. 

The  motion  of  a  vortex-ring  in  a  fluid  limited  (whether 
internally  or  externally)  by  a  fixed  spherical  surfiB.ce,  in  the  case 

*  The  oorrespondixig  case  in  two  dimensionB  appears  to  have  been  worked  oat 
▼ezy  completely  by  GrdbU;  see  Winkelmann,  Handbuch  der  Physiky  t.  i.,  p.  447. 
The  same  question  has  been  disoussed  quite  recently  by  Love,  **  On  the  Motion  of 
Paired  Vortices  with  a  Common  Axis,**  Proc,  Lond»  Math,  Soc.,  t.  xxv.,  p.  185  (1894). 

t  Bensch,  **Ueber  Bingbildang  der  Flussigkeiten,"  Pogg.  Ann,,  t.  ox.  (I860); 
see  also  Tait,  Recent  Advances  in  Physical  Science,  London,  1876,  o.  zii. 

t  B^ynolds,  **  On  the  Besistanoe  encountered  by  Vortex  Rings  &o,'\  Brit.  Ate, 
Rep,t  1876,  Nature,  t.  xiv.,  p.  477. 

§  J.  J.  Thomson,  I,  c.  ante  p.  289,  and  Phil,  Trans,,  1882. 

W.  M.  Hicks,  *'0n  the  Steady  Motion  and  the  Small  Vibrations  of  a  HoUow 
Vortex,"  Phil  Trans.  1884. 

Dyson,  I.  c,  ante  p.  166. 
.    The  theoiy  of  *  Vortex-Atoms  *  which  gave  the  impulse  to  some  of  these  investi- 
gations was  suggested  by  Sir  W.  Thomson,  Phil  Mag,,  July,  1867. 
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-where  the  rectilinear  axis  of  the  ring  passes  through  the  centre  of 
the  sphere,  has  been  investigated  by  Lewis  *»  by  the  method  of 
'  images/ 

The  following  simplified  proof  is  due  to  Lannort.  The  vortex-ring  is 
equivalent  (Art.  148)  to  a  spherical  sheet  of  double-sources  of  uniform 
density,  concentric  with  the  fixed  sphere.  The  4mage'  of  this  sheet  will, 
by  Art.  95,  be  another  uniform  coucentric  double-sheet,  which  is,  again, 
equivalent  to  a  vortex-ring  coaxial  with  the  first.  It  easily  follows  from  the 
Art.  last  cited  that  the  strengths  (m',  m")  and  the  radii  (far',  v")  of  the  vortex- 
ring  and  its  image  are  connected  by  the  relation 

t»V*+m'V*-0 (i). 

The  argument  obviously  applies  to  the  case  of  a  reentrant  vortex  of  any 
form,  provided  it  lie  on  a  sphere  concentric  with  the  boundary. 


On  the  Conditions  for  Steady  Motion, 
164.     In  steady  motion,  %.e.  when 

dt      '      dt      '       dt     "' 
the  equations  (2)  of  Art.  6  may  be  written 

du       dv  ,      dw     e,.  i,         V         dft     1  dp 
dx       ax        ax  ax      p  ax 

Hence,  if  as  in  Art.  143  we  put 

x'=/f +k'+" (1). 

we  have 

It  follows  that 

ax         ay         az 


^  dx^"^  dy  ^^  dz^' 


*  **  On  the  Images  of  Vortioes  in  a  Spherical  Vesaal,''  Quart.  Jaum.  Math,, 
t.  xvi.,  p.  88S  (1879). 

t  **  Electro-magnetic  and  other  Images  in  Spheres  and  PUaes,"  Quart,  Jowm, 
Math.,  i,  xxiii.,  p.  94  (1889). 
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80  that  each  of  the  surfaces  ^  =  const,  contcdns  both  stream-lines 
and  vortex-lines.  If  further  Sn  denote  an  element  of  the  normal 
at  any  point  of  such  a  surface,  we  have 

^  =  2gra,sm/3 (2), 

where  q  is  the  current-velocity,  a>  the  rotation,  and  /3  the  angle 
between  the  stream-line  and  the  vortex-line  at  that  point. 

Hence  the  conditions  that  a  given  state  of  motion  of  a  fluid 
may  be  a  possible  state  of  steady  motion  are  as  follows.  It  must 
be  possible  to  draw  in  the  fluid  an  infinite  system  of  surfaces 
each  of  which  is  covered  by  a  network  of  stream-lines  and  vortex- 
lines,  and  the  product  gQ>sin)8S7i  must  be  constant  over  each 
such  surface,  Sn  denoting  the  length  of  the  normal  drawn  to  a 
consecutive  surface  of  the  system. 

These  conditions  may  also  be  deduced  from  the  considerations 
that  the  stream-lines  are,  in  steady  motion,  the  actual  paths  of 
the  particles,  that  the  product  of  the  angular  velocity  into  the 
cross-section  is  the  same  at  all  points  of  a  vortex,  and  that  this 
product  is,  for  the  same  vortex,  constant  with  regard  to  the 
time*. 

The  theorem  that  the  function  %',  defined  by  (1),  is  constant 
over  each  surface  of  the  above  kind  is  an  extension  of  that  of 
Art.  22,  where  it  was  shewn  that  ^  ^  constant  along  a  stream- 
line. 

The  above  conditions  are  satisfied  identically  in  all  cases  of 
irrotational  motion,  provided  of  course  the  boundary-conditions  be 
such  as  are  consistent  with  the  steady  motion. 

In  the  motion  of  a  liquid  in  two  dimensions  {ayy)  the  product 
qin  is  constant  along  a  stream-line;  the  conditions  in  question 
then  reduce  to  this,  that  the  angular  velocity  (f  must  be  constant 
along  each  stream-line,  or,  by  Art.  59, 

^+^-/(+) wt. 

where /('^)  is  an  arbitrary  function  of  '^, 

*  See  a  paper  '*  On  the  Oonditions  for  Steady  Motion  of  a  Flnid/*  Ptoc»  Lond. 
Math.  8oe„  t.  iz.,  p.  91  (1878). 

t  Ct  Lagrange,  Nouv.  Mim,  de  VAcad.  de  Berlin,  1781,  Oeuvret,  t.  iv.,  p.  720 ; 
and  Stokes,  I  e.  p.  264. 
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This  condition  is  satisfied  in  all  cases  of  motion  in  concentric  circles 
about  the  origin.    Another  obvious  solution  of  (3)  is 

V^=i(.4a?»+25^+(7y«) (i), 

in  which  case  the  stream-lines  are  similar  and  coaxial  conies.    The  angular 
velocity  at  any  point  is  ^  (^1  +  (7),  and  is  therefore  uniform. 

Again,  if  we  put  /  (^)  =  -  i^,  where  ifc  is  a  constant,  and  transform  to 
polar  coordinates  r,  ^,  we  get 

^  +  l^+i^+iV=o (ii), 

which  is  satisfied  by 

+=CV.  (*r)  ^}  *6 (iii), 

where  «/«  is  a  'Bessel's  Function.'    This  gives  various  solutions  consistent 

with  a  fixed  circular  boundary  of  radius  a,  the  admissible  values  of  k  being 

determined  by 

J,(ka)=0 (iv). 

The  character  of  these  solutions  will  be  understood  from  the  properties  of 
Bessel's  Functions,  of  which  some  indication  will  be  given  in  Chapter  viil 

In  the  case  of  motion  symmetrical  about  an  axis  (x\  we  have 
q .  iiT'orSn  constant  along  a  stream-line,  cr  denoting  as  in  Art.  93 
the  distance  of  any  point  from  the  axis  of  S3rmmetry.  The  con- 
dition for  steady  motion  then  is  that  the  ratio  co/cr  must  be 
constant  along  any  stream-line.  Hence,  if  i^  be  the  stream- 
function,  we  must  have,  by  Art.  161  (2), 


S+S-iS=-/W «•. 


where /(•^)  denotes  an  arbitrary  function  of  '^. 

An  interesting  example  of  (4)  is  furnished  by  the  case  of  HilPs  *  Spherical 

Vortex  f.'    If  we  assume 

V.=i^sr8(a«-r«) (v), 

where  r2=a;'+tjr*,  for  all  points  within  the  sphere  r=a^  the  formula  (2) 
of  Art.  161  makes 

so  that  the  condition  of  steady  motion  is  satisfied.     Again  it  is  evident,  on 
reference  to  Arts.  95,  96  that  the  irrotational  flow  of  a  stream  with  the 

*  This  result  is  due  to  Stokes,  "On  the  Steady  Motion  of  Incompressible 
Fluids,"  Cawb.  Trans,,  t.  vii.  (1842),  Math,  and  Phyi.  Papers,  t.  i.,  p.  16. 
t  "  On  a  Spherical  Vortex,"  Phil  Trans.,  1894,  A. 
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general  velocity  -a  parallel  to  the  axis,  past  a  fixed  spherical  surface 
r=aj  is  given  by 

ir=iw*  (l  -J')  (Vi). 

The  two  values  of  ^  agree  when  r^a;  this  makes  the  normal  velocity 
continuous.  In  order  that  the  tangential  velocity  may  be  continuous,  the 
values  of  dyjr/dr  must  also  agree.  Remembering  that  iV3=rsin^,  this  gives 
A^-^ufa^j  and  therefore 

»—^Uur/a^ (vii). 

The  sum  of  the  strengths  of  the  vortex-filaments  composing  the  spherical 
vortex  is  5aa. 


The  figure  shews  the  stream-lines,  both  inside  and  outside  the  vortex; 
they  are  drawn,  as  usual,  for  equidistant  values  of  ^. 

If  we  impress  on  everything  a  velocity  n  parallel  to  x^  we  get  a  spherical 
vortex  advancing  with  constant  velocity  a  through  a  liquid  which  is  at  rest  at 
infinity. 

By  the  formulas  of  Arts.  160,  161,  we  readily  find  that  the  square  of  the 
*  mean-radius'  of  the  vortex  is  )a',  the  '  impulse '  is  2«-/>a'a,  and  the  energy  is 


CHAPTER  VIIL 


TIDAL    WAVES. 


166.  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  successful  applications 
of  hydrodynamical  theory  is  to  the  small  oscillations,  under  gravity, 
of  a  liquid  having  a  free  surface.  In  certain  cases,  which  are 
somewhat  special  as  regards  the  theory,  but  very  important  from 
a  practical  point  of  view,  these  oscillations  may  combine  to  form 
progressive  waves  travelling  with  (to  a  first  approximation)  no 
change  of  form  over  the  surface. 

The  term  *  tidal,'  as  applied  to  waves,  has  been  used  in  various 
senses,  but  it  seems  most  natural  to  confine  it  to  gravitational 
oscillations  possessing  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  oceanic 
tides  produced  by  the  action  of  the  sun  and  moon.  We  have 
therefore  ventured  to  place  it  at  the  head  of  this  Chapter,  as 
descriptive  of  waves  in  which  the  motion  of  the  fluid  is  mainly 
horizontal,  and  therefore  (as  will  appear)  sensibly  the  same  for  all 
particles  in  a  vertical  line.  This  latter  circumstance  greatly 
simplifies  the  theory. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  recapitulate,  in  the  first  place,  some 
points  in  the  general  theory  of  small  oscillations  which  will 
receive  constant  exemplification  in  the  investigations  which 
follow*. 

Let  9i>  9a»...;n  he  n  generalized  coordinates  serving  to  specify 
the  configuration  of  a  dynamical  system,  and  let  them  be  so  chosen 
as  to  vanish  in  the  configuration  of  equilibrium.    The  kinetic 

*  For  a  faUer  aoooant  of  the  general  theory  see  Thomson  and  Tait,  Ncttural 
Philotophyf  Arts.  337, ...,  Lord  Bayleigh,  Theory  of  Sounds  c.  iy.,Boath,  Elementary 
Rigid  DynamicB  (5th  ed.),  London,  1891,  c.  iz. 
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energy  T  will,  as  explained  in  Art.  183,  be  a  homogeneous 
quadratic  function  of  the  generalized  velocities  ji,  ft |...|  say 

^!r=augi*  +  aitft"+  — +  2augag,+ (1). 

The  coefficients  in  this  expression  are  in  general  functions  of  the 
coordinates  9i>  79>...>  but  in  the  application  to  smaU  motions,  we 
may  suppose  them  to  be  constant,  and  to  have  the  values  corre- 
sponding to  {j'l  =  0,  Q'a  =  0, . . . .  Again,  if  (as  we  shall  suppose)  the 
system  is  '  conservative,'  the  potential  energy  F  of  a  small  displace- 
ment is  a  homogeneous  quadratic  function  of  the  component 
displacements  ji,  9s> . . . ,  with  (on  the  same  understanding)  constant 
coefficients,  say 

2F=Ciigi*  +  Cngj*4- ...  +  2cisgijj  + (2). 

By  a  real*  linear  transformation  of  the  coordinates  ^i,  ^i,...  it 
is  possible  to  reduce  T  and  V  simultaneously  to  sums  of  squares ; 
the  new  variables  thus  introduced  are  called  the  'normal 
coordinates'  of  the  system.    In  terms  of  these  we  have 

2r=axgi»  +  a.g,«  + (3), 

2F=C(7a«+cgr,«  + (4). 

The  coefficients  Oi,  a,, ...  are  called  the  'principal  coefficients  of 
inertia' ;  they  are  necessarily  positive.  The  coefficients  (h,  Cs,... 
may  be  called  the  '  principal  coefficients  of  stability ' ;  they  are  all 
positive  when  the  undisturbed  configuration  is  stable. 

When  given  extraneous  forces  act  on  the  system,  the  work 
done  by  these  during  an  arbitrary  infiuitesimal  displacement 
Hkqi,  A;s>**«  niAy  be  expressed  in  the  form 

QiAji  +  CtAgra-*- (5). 

The  coefficients  Qi,  Qs, ...  are  then  called  the  'normal  components 
of  external  force.' 

In  terms  of  the  normal  coordinates^  the  equations  of  motion 
are  given  by  Lagrange's  equations  (Art.  133  (17)),  thus 

dtdq,     dqt        dq^     ^'* 

*  The  algebxaio  proof  of  this  involvoB  the  assumption  that  one  at  least  of  the 
fnnotions  7,  V  is  essentiaUy  positive. 
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In  the  present  application  to    infinitely  small  motions,  these 

take  the. form 

a.?t  +  c,g,  =  Q,    , (6). 

It  is  easily  seen  from  this  that  the  dynamical  characteristics  of  the 
normal  coordinates  are  (1^)  that  an  impulse  of  any  normal  type 
produces  an  initial  motion  of  that  type  only,  and  (2^)  that  a  steady 
extraneous  force  of  any  type  maintains  a  displacement  of  that 
type  only. 

To  obtain  the  free  motions  of  the  system  we  put  Q^ »  0  in  (6). 

Solving  we  find 

g,  =  il,  cos  (<r^  +  €,)  (7), 

where  <»•*  =  (c«/a,)* (8)*, 

and  il«,  e«  are  arbitrary  constants.  Hence  a  mode  of  free  motion 
is  possible  in  which  any  normal  coordinate  jg  varies  alone,  and 
the  motion  of  any  particle  of  the  system,  since  it  depends 
linearly  on  g„  will  be  simple-harmonic,  of  period  2w/(r,,  and 
every  particle  will  pass  simultaneously  through  its  equilibrium 
position.  The  several  modes  of  this  character  are  called  the 
'  normal  modes '  of  vibration  of  the  system ;  their  number  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  degrees  of  freedom,  and  any  free  motion  whatever 
of  the  system  may  be  obtained  from  them  by  superposition,  with 
a  proper  choice  of  the  *  amplitudes '  (-4.,)  and  *  epochs '  (6,). 

In  certain  cases,  viz.  when  two  or  more  of  the  free  periods 
(27r/(r)  of  the  system  are  equal,  the  normal  coordinates  are  to  a 
certain  extent  indeterminate,  i,e,  they  can  be  chosen  in  an  infinite 
number  of  ways.  An  instance  of  this  is  the  spherical  pendulum. 
Other  examples  will  present  themselves  later;  see  Arts.  187, 191. 

If  two  (or  more)  normal  modes  have  the  same  period,  then 
by  compounding  them,  with  arbitrary  amplitudes  and  epochs,  we 
obtain  a  small  oscillation  in  which  the  motion  of  each  particle  is 
the  resultant  of  simple-harmonic  vibrations  in  different  directions, 
and  is  therefore,  in  general,  elliptic-harmonic,  with  the  same 
period.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  conical  pendulum;  an  im- 
portant instance  in  our  own  subject  is  that  of  progressive  waves  in 
deep  water  (Chap.  ix.). 

*  The  ratio  0-/2ir  measareB  the  *  freqaenoy'  of  the  oscillation.  It  is  convenient, 
however,  to  have  a  name  for  the  qaantity<r  itself ;  the  term  '  speed  *  has  been  used  in 
this  sense  by  Lord  Kelvin  and  Prof.  G.  H.  Darwin  in  their  researches  on  the  Tides. 
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If  any  of  the  coefficients  of  stability  (o«)  be  negative,  the 
value  of  0-,  is  pure  imaginary.  The  circular  function  in  (7)  is  then 
replaced  by  real  exponentials,  and  an  arbitrary  displacement 
will  in  general  increase  until  the  assumptions  on  which  the 
approximate  equation  (6)  is  based  become  untenable.  The  un- 
disturbed configuration  is  then  unstable.  Hence  the  necessary 
and  sufficient  condition  of  stability  is  that  the  potential  energy  V 
should  be  a  minimum  in  the  configuration  of  equilibrium. 

To   find  the  effect  of  extraneous   forces,  it  is  sufficient  to 

consider  the  case  where  Q,  varies  as  a  simple-harmonic  function  of 

the  time,  say 

Q,^C,coa(at  +  €) (9), 

where  the  value  of  o*  is  now  prescribed.  Not  only  is  this  the 
most  interesting  case  in  itself,  but  we  know  from  Fourier's 
Theorem  that,  whatever  the  law  of  variation  of  Qg  with  the  time,  it 
can  be  expressed  by  a  series  of  terms  such  as  (9).  A  particular 
integral  of  (9)  is  then 

?t  =  ^-^cos(cr«  +  e)     (10). 

t/f  —  cr  (Jug 

This  represents  the  '  forced  oscillation '  due  to  the  periodic  force 
Qg,  In  it  the  motion  of  every  particle  is  simple-harmonic,  of  the 
prescribed  period  27r/<r,  and  the  extreme  displacements  coincide  in 
time  with  the  maxima  and  minima  of  the  force. 

A  constant  force  equal  to  the  instantaneous  value  of  the 
actual  force  (9)  would  maintain  a  displacement 

qg^^cos(at  +  €)  (11), 

the  same,  of  course,  as  if  the  inertia-coefficient  a,  were  null. 
Hence  (10)  may  be  written 

where  a-g  has  the  value  (8).  This  very  useful  formula  enables  us 
to  write  down  the  effect  of  a  periodic  force  when  we  know  that  of 
a  steady  force  of  the  same  type.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  q,  and  Qg 
have  the  same  or  opposite  phases  according  as  a-'^a-g,  that  is, 
according  as  the  period  of  the  disturbing  force  is  greater  or  less 
than  the  free  period.  A  simple  example  of  this  is  furnished  by  a 
simple  pendulum  acted  on  by  a  periodic  horizontal  force.     Other 
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important  illustrations  will  present  themselves  in  the  theory  of  the 
tides*. 

When  a  is  very  great  in  comparison  with  <r,,  the  formula  (10) 
becomes 

n 

gf  =  "-T~cos(cr^  +  6) (13); 

the  displacement  is  now  always  in  the  opposite  phase  to  the  force, 
and  depends  only  on  the  inertia  of  the  system. 

If  the  period  of  the  impressed  force  be  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
the  normal  mode  of  order  «,  the  amplitude  of  the  forced  oscillation, 
as  given  by  (12),  is  very  great  compared  with  q,.  In  the  case  of 
exact  equality,  the  solution  (10)  fails,  and  must  be  replaced  by 

gr,  =  5<8in(<rt  +  e)  (14), 

where,  as  is  verified  immediately  on  substitution,  J3  =  C«/2<7a«. 
This  gives  an  oscillation  of  continually  increasing  amplitude,  and 
can  therefore  only  be  accepted  as  a  representation  of  the  initial 
stages  of  the  disturbance. 

Another  very  important  property  of  the  normal  modes  may  be  noticed| 
although  the  use  which  we  shall  have  occafdon  to  make  of  it  will  be  slight. 
If  by  the  introduction  of  constraints  the  system  be  compelled  to  oscillate 
in  any  other  manner,  then  if  the  character  of  this  motion  be  known,  th^ 
configuration  at  any  instant  can  be  specified  by  one  variable,  which  we  will 
denote  by  6,    In  terms  of  this  we  shall  have 

where  the  quantities  Bg  are  certain  constants.    This  makes 

25r=(J?i»ai+5j»as +...)* (i), 

2F=:(i?i^i  +J?j«cg  +  ...)^ (ii). 

Hence  if  ^  a  cob  (o-^+c),  the  constancy  of  the  energy  {T+  V)  requires 


"^^B^Vj^+B^o^-^...  ^'"^• 

Hence  (r*  is  intermediate  in  value  between  the  greatest  and  least  of  Uie 
quantities  cja^;  in  other  words,  the  frequency  of  the  constrained  oscillation 
is  intermediate  between  the  greatest  and  least  frequencies  corresponding  to 
the  normal  modes  of  the  system.  In  particular,  when  a  system  is  modified 
by  the  introduction  of  any  caDStraint»  the  frequency  of  the  slowest  natural 
osciEation  is  vnarMteiL 

*  Gf.  T.  Young,  ''A  Theory  of  Tides,".  ^teAo2«on*«  Journal,  t.  xxzv.  (1S13); 
MiseiUaneoui  W»rk$,  London,  1864,  t.  a,  p.  26^. 
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Moreover,  if  the  constrained  type  differ  but  slightly  from  a  normal  type 
(«),  a^  will  differ  from  cjag  by  a  small  quantity  of  the  second  order.  This  gives  a 
valuable  method  of  estimating  approximately  the  frequency  in  cases  where 
the  normal  types  cannot  be  accurately  determined*. 

The  modifications  which  are  introduced  into  the  theory  of 
small  oscillations  by  the  consideration  of  viscous  forces  will  be 
noticed  in  Chapter  xi. 

Long  Waves  in  Canals, 

166.  Proceeding  now  to  the  special  problem  of  this  Chapter, 
let  us  begin  with  the  case  of  waves  travelling  along  a  straight 
canal,  with  horizontal  bed,  and  parallel  vertical  sides.  Let  the 
axis  of  0?  be  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  canal,  that  of  y 
vertical  and  upwards,  and  let  us  suppose  that  the  motion  takes 
place  in  these  two  dimensions  x,  y.  Let  the  ordinate  of  the  free 
surface,  corresponding  to  the  abscissa  x,  at  time  t,  be  denoted  by 
^  +  yo>  where  yo  is  the  ordinate  in  the  undisturbed  state. 

As  already  indicated,  we  shall  assume  in  all  the  investigations 
of  this  Chapter  that  the  vertical  acceleration  of  the  fluid  particles 
may  be  neglected,  or  (more  precisely)  that  the  pressure  at  any 
point  (x,  y)  is  sensibly  equal  to  the  statical  pressure  due  to  the 
depth  below  the  free  surface,  viz. 

p-Po^gRd/o-^v-y) (1), 

where  p^  is  the  (uniform)  external  pressure. 

Hence  i'-ffP^ (2)- 

This  is  independent  of  y,  so  that  the  horizontal  acceleration  is  the 
same  for  all  particles  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  x.  It  follows 
that  all  particles  which  once  lie  in  such  a  plane  always  do  so ;  in 
other  words,  the  horizontal  velocity  u  is  a  function  of  x  and 
t  only. 

The  equation  of  horizontal  motion,  viz. 

du        du        1  dp 
dt         dx        p  dx' 

is  further  simplified  in  the  case  of  infinitely  small  motions  by  the 

*  These  theorems  are  due  to  Lord  Bayleigh,  ''  Some  General  Theorems  relating 
to  Vibrations,"  Proe,  Lond,  Math,  Soc,  t.  iv.,  p.  367  (1873);  Theory  of  Sound,  o.  iv. 
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omission  of  the  term  udu/dx,  which  is  of  the  second  order,  so 
that 

dt"     ^dx W. 

If  we  put 

then  f  measures  the  integral  displacement  of  liquid  past  the 
point  Xy  up  to  the  time  t ;  in  the  case  of  mruM  motions  it  will,  to 
the  first  order  of  small  quantities,  be  equal  to  the  displacement 
of  the  particle  which  originally  occupied  that  position,  or  again 
to  that  of  the  particle  which  actually  occupies  it  at  time  t  The 
equation  (3)  may  now  be  written 

dt^        ^dx     ^*^- 

The  equation  of  continuity  may  be  found  by  calculating  the 
volume  of  fluid  which  has,  up  to  time  t,  entered  the  space  bounded 
by  the  planes  x  and  x-\-ix\  thus,  if  h  be  the  depth  and  b  the 
breadth  of  the  canal, 

"  dx  ^^^^  ^  ^  ^^^' 

^^  ^^-^S   <^^- 

The  same  result  comes  from   the  ordinary  form  of  the  equation  of 
continuity,  viz. 


Thus  V 


du  ^  dv    ^  /-x 

^+^=° «• 

fvdu  J  du  ,... 


if  the  origin  be  (for  the  moment)  taken  in  the  bottom  of  the  canal.  This 
formula  is  of  interest  as  shewing  that  the  vertical  velocity  of  any  particle  is 
simply  proportional  to  its  height  above  the  bottom.  At  the  free  sur&oe  we 
have  y=:A4-i7,  v^^dqjdt^  whence  (n^lecting  a  product  of  small  quantities) 

l-*£4 ("^)- 

From  this  (5)  follows  by  integration  with  respect  to  U 
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Eliminating  tj  between  (4)  and  (5),  we  obtain 

w^s^d  (^>- 

The  elimination  of  ^  gives  an  equation  of  the  same  form,  viz. 

d^=^'^d^  (^>- 

The  above  investigatioD  can  readily  be  extended  to  the  case  of  a  imifonn 
canal  of  any  fonn  of  section*.  If  the  sectional  area  of  the  imdisturbed  fluid 
be  Sy  and  the  breadth  at  the  free  surface  6,  the  equation  of  continuity  is 

-^mflX^rfi^V (iv), 

whence  i;=  -A^ (v), 

as  before,  provided  A  3/8/6,  %.e.  A  now  denotes  the  mean  depth  of  the  canal. 
The  dynamical  equation  (4)  is  of  course  unaltered. 

167.  The  equations  (6)  and  (7)  are  of  a  well-known  type 
which  occurs  in  several  physical  problems,  e.g,  the  transverse 
vibrations  of  strings,  and  the  motion  of  sound-waves  in  one 
dimension. 

To  integrate  them,  let  us  write,  for  shortness, 

o^=9h (8), 

and  x—  ct  =  Xif    x  +  ct  ==  x^. 

In  terms  of  Xi  and  x^  as  independent  variables,  the  equation  (6) 
takes  the  form 

dxidx^ 
The  complete  solution  is  therefore 

^  =  F(x-ct)-\-fix  +  ct)  (9), 

where  i^,/are  arbitrary  functions. 

The  corresponding  values  of  the  particle-velocity  and  of  the 
surface*  elevation  are  given  by 

J/c F'{x-ct)+/'{x  +  ct).l  . 

i,fh  =  -F'{a;-ct)-f(,x  +  ct)  ) ^     ''' 

*  Kelluid,  Tran$.  S.  8.  Edin.,  t.  xiv.  (1889). 
U  18 
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The  interpretation  of  these  results  is  simple.  Take  first  the 
motion  represented  by  the  first  term  in  (9),  alone.  Since  F{x  —  ct) 
is  unaltered  when  t  and  x  are  increased  by  t  and  cr,  respectively, 
it  is  plain  that  the  disturbance  which  existed  at  the  point  x 
at  time  t  has  been  transferred  at  time  <  +  r  to  the  point  x-^-cr. 
Hence  the  disturbance  advances  unchanged  with  a  constant 
velocity  c  in  space.  In  other  words  we  have  a  '  progressive  wave ' 
travelling  with  constant  velocity  c  in  the  direction  of  x-positive. 
In  the  same  way  the  second  term  of  (9)  represents  a  progressive 
wave  travelling  with  velocity  c  in  the  direction  of  ^-negative. 
And  it  appears,  since  (9)  is  the  complete  solution  of  (6),  that  any 
motion  whatever  of  the  fluid,  which  is  subject  to  the  conditions 
laid  down  in  the  preceding  Art.,  may  be  regarded  as  made  up  of 
waves  of  these  two  kinds. 

The  velocity  (c)  of  propagation  is,  by  (8),  that  '  due  to '  half 
the  depth  of  the  undisturbed  fluid*. 

The  following  table,  giving  in  round  numbers  the  velocity  of 
wave-propagation  for  various  depths,  will  be  of  interest,  later,  in 
connection  with  the  theory  of  the  tides. 


h 

c 

c 

2vale 

(feet) 

(feet  per  sec.) 

(sea-miles  per  hour) 

(hoars) 

312^ 

100 

60 

360 

1250 

200 

120 

180 

5000 

400 

240 

90 

11250t 

600 

360 

60 

20000 

800 

480 

45 

The  last  column  gives  the  time  a  wave  would  take  to  travel 
over  a  distance  equal  to  the  earth's  circumference  (27ra).  In  order 
that  a  *  long '  wave  should  traverse  this  distance  in  24  hours,  the 
depth  would  have  to  be  about  14  miles.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  these  numerical  results  are  only  applicable  to  waves 
satisfying  the  conditions  above  postulated.  The  meaning  of  these 
conditions  will  be  examined  more  particularly  in  Art.  169. 

*  Lagrange,  Nouv.  mim,  de  VAcad.  de  Berlin^  1781,  Oeuvret,  t.  i.  p.  747. 
t  This  is  probably  oomparable  in  order  of  magnitude  with  the  mean  depth  of 
the  ocean, 
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168.     To  trace  the  effect  of  an  arbitrary  initial  disturbance, 
let  us  suppose  that  when  ^  =  0  we  have 

f/c  =  ^(^),      fijh^^{x) (11). 

The  functions  F\f'  which  occur  in  (10)  are  then  given  by 


Hence  if  we  draw  the  curves  y  =  i/i,  y  =  i/s,  where 

Vi  =  ih[ylt(x)  +  il>(x)l 


the  form  of  the  wave-profile  at  any  subsequent  instant  t  is  found 
by  displacing  these  curves  parallel  to  x,  through  spaces  ±ct, 
respectively,  and  adding  (algebraically)  the  ordinates.  If,  for 
example,  the  original  disturbance  be  confined  to  a  length  I  of  the 
axis  of  X,  then  after  a  time  l/2c  it  will  have  broken  up  into  two 
progressive  waves  of  length  I,  travelling  in  opposite  directions. 

In  the  particular  case  where  in  the  initial  state  ^  =  0,  and 
therefore  ^  {x)  =  0,  we  have  Tji^f)^;  the  elevation  in  each  of  the 
derived  waves  is  then  exactly  half  what  it  was,  at  corresponding 
points,  in  the  original  disturbance. 

It  appears  from  (11)  and  (12)  that  if  the  initial  disturbance  be 
such  that  I  =  ±  v/f^  •  c,.the  motion  will  consist  of  a  wave  system 
travelling  in  one  direction  only,  since  one  or  other  of  the  functions 
F'  and/'  is  then  zero.  It  is  easy  to  trace  the  motion  of  a  surface- 
particle  as  a  progressive  wave  of  either  kind  passes  it.  Suppose, 
for  example,  that 

S^F{x-^ct) (14), 

and  therefore  ^  =  Cff/h (15). 

The  particle  is  at  rest  until  it  is  reached  by  the  wave;  it 
then  moves  forward  with  a  velocity  proportional  at  each  instant 
to  the  elevation  above  the  mean  level,  the  velocity  being  in  fact 
less  than  the  wave-velocity  c,  in  the  ratio  of  the  surface-elevation 
to  the  depth  of  the  water.  The  total  displacement  at  any  time 
is  given  by 


f  =  jr  jricdt 


18—2 
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This  integral  measures  the  volume,  per  unit  breadth  of  the  canal, 
of  the  portion  of  the  wave  which  has  up  to  the  instant  in  question 
passed  the  particle.  Finally,  when  the  wave  has  passed  away,  the 
particle  is  left  at  rest  in  advance  of  its  original  position  at  a 
distance  equal  to  the  total  volume  of  the  elevated  water,  divided 
by  the  sectional  area  of  the  canal. 

169.  We  can  now  examine  under  what  circumstances  the 
solution  expressed  by  (9)  will  be  consistent  with  the  assumptions 
made  provisionally  in  Art.  166. 

The  restriction  to  infinitely  small  motions,  made  in  equation 
(3),  consisted  in  neglecting  vdujdx  in  comparison  with  du/dt.  In 
a  progressive  wave  we  have  du/dt  =  ±  cdujdx ;  so  that  u  must  be 
small  compared  with  c,  and  therefore,  by  (15),  17  small  compared 
with  h. 

Again,  the  exact  equation  of  vertical  motion,  viz. 

Dv        dp 


gives,  on  integration  with  respect  to  y, 

V 


P-Po  =  9p(yo-^V-y)''PJ        ^dy (16). 


This  may  be  replaced  by  the  approximate  equation  (1),  pro- 
vided fi{h+  rf)  be  small  compared  with  grj,  where  /3  denotes 
the  maximum  vertical  acceleration.  Now  in  a  progressive  wave, 
if  X  denote  the  distance  between  two  consecutive  nodes  (i,e,  points 
at  which  the  wave-profile  meets  the  undisturbed  level),  the  time 
which  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  wave  takes  to  pass  a 
particle  is  \/c,  and  therefore  the  vertical  velocity  will  be  of  the 
order  lyc/X*,  and  the  vertical  acceleration  of  the  order  lyc^/X*,  where 
f)  is  the  maximum  elevation  (or  depression).  Hence  the  neglect 
of  the  vertical  acceleration  is  justified,  provided  h^/\^  is  a  small 
quantity. 

Waves  whose  slope  is  gradual,  and  whose  length  X  is  large 
compared  with  the  depth  h  of  the  fluid,  are  called  *  long  waves.' 

*  Henoe,  comparing  with  (15),  we  see  that  the  ratio  of  the  maximam  vertical  to 
the  maximam  horizontal  velocity  is  of  the  order  /t/X. 
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The  requisite  conditions  will  of  course  be  satisfied  in  the 

general  case  represented  by  equation  (9),  provided    they  are 

satisfied  for  each  of  the  two  progressive  waves  into  which  the 
disturbance  can  be  analysed. 

170.  There  is  another,  although  on  the  whole  a  less  con- 
venient, method  of  investigating  the  motion  of  '  long '  waves,  in 
which  the  Lagrangian  plan  is  adopted,  of  making  the  coordinates 
refer  to  the  individual  particles  of  the  fluid.  For  simplicity,  we 
will  consider  only  the  case  of  a  canal  of  rectangular  section*.  The 
Aindamental  assumption  that  the  vertical  acceleration  may  be 
neglected  implies  as  before  that  the  horizontal  motion  of  all 
particles  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  length  of  the  canal  will 
be  the  same.  We  therefore  denote  by  a;  +  f  the  abscissa  at  time 
t  of  the  plane  of  particles  whose  undisturbed  abscissa  is  x.  If  tf 
denote  the  elevation  of  the  free  surface,  in  this  plane,  the  equation 
of  motion  of  unit  breadth  of  a  stratum  whose  thickness  (in  the 
undisturbed  state)  ia  Bx,  will  be 

where  the  factor  (dp/dx) .  Bx  represents  the  pressure-difference  for 
any  two  opposite  particles  x  and  ^  +  &t;  on  the  two  faces  of  the 
stratum,  while  the  fiekctor  h  +  tf  represents  the  area  of  the  stratum. 
Since  the  pressure  about  any  particle  depends  only  on  its  depth 
below  the  free  surface  we  may  write 

dp  _      dff 

di'^^di' 
so  that  our  dynamical  equation  is 

§-K'^?)S <» 

The  equation  of  continuity  is  obtained  by  equating  the  volumes 
of  a  stratum,  consisting  of  the  same  particles,  in  the  disturbed  and 
undisturbed  conditions  respectively,  viz.  we  have 

^&i?  +  ^  Bx\  (A  + 17)  =  A&c, 

'*H'*iT <^^ 

*  Aiiy,  Eneye,  Metwp,,  **  Tides  and  Waves,**  Art.  192  (1S45) ;  see  also  Stokes, 
<*  On  Wayes,"  Comb,  and  Dub.  Math.  Jottm.,  t.  iv.  (1849),  Math,  and  Phy».  Papers, 
t.  ii.,  p.  222.  The  case  of  a  oanal  with  sloping  sides  has  been  treated  by  MoCowan, 
"  On  the  Theory  of  Long  Waves...,"  Phil.  Mag.,  March,  1892. 
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Between  equations  (1)  and  (2)  we  may  eliminate  either  17  or  ^; 
the  result  in  terms  of  ^  is  the  simpler,  being 


cU 


This  is  the  general  equation  of  *  long '  waves  in  a  uniform  canal 
with  vertical  sides. 

So  far  the  only  assumption  is  that  the  vertical  acceleration  of 
the  particles  may  be  neglected.  If  we  now  assume,  in  addition, 
that  rj/h  is  a  small  quantity,  the  equations  (2)  and  (3)  reduce  to 

'-*i (♦>• 

"■•i  §-"»§ » 

The  elevation  17  now  satisfies  the  equation 

This  is  in  conformity  with  our  previous  result ;  for  the  small- 
ness  of  d^/dx  means  that  the  relative  displacement  of  any  two 
particles  is  never  more  than  a  minute  fraction  of  the  distance 
between  them,  so  that  it  is  (to  a  first  approximation)  now 
immaterial  whether  the  variable  x  be  supposed  to  refer  to  a 
plane  fixed  in  space,  or  to  one  moving  with  the  fluid. 

171.  The  potential  energy  of  a  wave,  or  system  of  waves, 
due  to  the  elevation  or  depression  of  the  fluid  above  or  below  the 
mean  level  is,  per  unit  breadth,  gpffydxdy,  where  the  integra- 
tion with  respect  to  y  is  to  be  taken  between  the  limits  0  and  17, 
and  that  with  respect  to  x  over  the  whole  length  of  the  waves. 
Effecting  the  former  integration,  we  get 

ypjfl^dx (1). 

The  kinetic  energy  is 

yhSt'dx (2). 

•  Airy,  U  c. 
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In  a  system  of  waves  travelling  in  one  direction  only  we  have 

so  that  the  expressions  (1)  and  (2)  are  equal ;  or  the  total  energy 
is  half  potential,  and  half  kinetic. 

This  result  may  be  obtained  in  a  more  general  manner,  as 
follows*  Any  progressive  wave  may  be  conceived  as  having  been 
originated  by  the  splitting  up,  into  two  waves  travelling  in  opposite 
directions,  of  an  initial  disturbance  in  which  the  particle-velocity 
was  everywhere  zero,  and  the  energy  therefore  wholly  potential. 
It  appears  from  Art.  168  that  the  two  derived  waves  are  symme- 
trical in  every  respect,  so  that  each  must  contain  half  the  original 
store  of  energy.  Since,  however,  the  elevation  at  corresponding 
points  is  for  the  derived  waves  exactly  half  that  of  the  original 
disturbance,  the  potential  energy  of  each  will  by  (1)  be  one-fourth 
of  the  original  store.  The  remaining  (kinetic)  part  of  the  energy 
of  each  derived  wave  must  therefore  also  be  one-fourth  of  the 
original  quantity. 

172.  If  in  any  case  of  waves  travelling  in  one  direction  only, 
without  change  of  form,  we  impress  on  the  whole  mass  a  velocity 
equal  and  opposite  to  that  of  propagation,  the  motion  becomes 
steady,  whilst  the  forces  acting  on  any  particle  remain  the  same  as 
before.  With  the  help  of  this  artifice,  the  laws  of  wave-propa- 
gation can  be  investigated  with  great  easef .  Thus,  in  the  present 
case  we  shall  have,  by  Art.  23  (4),  at  the  free  surface, 

^  =  const.-5r(A  +  i7)-Jg« (1), 

where  q  is  the  velocity.  If  the  slope  of  the  wave-profile  be 
everywhere  gradual,  and  the  depth  h  small  compared  with  the 
length  of  a  wave,  the  horizontal  velocity  may  be  taken  to  be 
uniform  throughout  the  depth,  and  approximately  equal  to  q» 
Hence  the  equation  of  continuity  is 

q(h  +  rj)  =  chy 

•  Lord  Rayleigh,  "On  Waves,"  PhiL  Mag.,  April,  1876. 
t  Lord  Rayleigh,  U  c. 
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c  being  the  velocity,  in  the  steady  motion,  at  places  where  the 
depth  of  the  stream  is  uniform  and  equal  to  h.  Substituting 
for  g  in  (1),  we  have 


&  =  const.-^A(l  +  5)_ic«(l  +  |)"*. 


Hence  if  rf/h  be  small,  the  condition  for  a  free   surface,   viz. 
j}  =  const.,  is  satisfied  approximately,  provided 

which  agrees  with  our  former  result. 

173.  It  appears  from  the  linearity  of  our  equations  that 
any  number  of  independent  solutions  may  be  superposed.  For 
example,  having  given  a  wave  of  any  form  travelling  in  one 
direction,  if  we  superpose  its  image  in  the  plane  ^  =  0,  travelling 
in  the  opposite  direction,  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  resulting 
motion  the  horizontal  velocity  will  vanish  at  the  origin,  and  the 
circumstances  are  therefore  the  same  aa  if  there  were  a  fixed  barrier 
at  this  point.  We  can  thus  understand  the  reflexion  of  a  wave  at 
a  barrier ;  the  elevations  and  depressions  are  reflected  unchanged, 
whilst  the  horizontal  velocity  is  reversed.  The  same  results 
follow  from  the  formula 

S  =  F(ct-x)-F{ct  +  x) (1), 

which  is  evidently  the  most  general  value  of  {  subject  to  the 
condition  that  f  =  0  for  x  —  O. 

We  can  further  investigate  without  much  difficulty  the  partial  reflexion 
of  a  wave  at  a  point  where  there  is  an  abrupt  change  in  the  section  of  the 
canaL  Taking  the  origin  at  the  point  in  question,  we  may  write,  for  the 
negative  side, 

'.-^('-0v(..0,    ] 

and  for  the  positive  side 

,    ,  y («). 


(i). 
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where  the  function  F  represents  the  original  wave,  and  /,  0  the  reflected  and 
transmitted  portions  respectively.  The  constancy  of  mass  requires  that  at 
the  point  a?=0  we  should  have  hik^Ui^hJi^^  where  h^^  h^  are  the  breadths  at 
the  surface,  and  A^,  Aj  ^^^  ^^®  mean  depths.  We  must  also  have  at  the  same 
point  7i =178,  ^^  accoimt  of  the  continuity  of  pressure*.    These  conditions  give 


.(iii). 


F(t)+f(,t)=4,(t) 

We  thence  find  that  the  ratio  of  the  elevations  in  corresponding  parts  of  the 

reflected  and  incident  waves  is 

/  ^bjc^-b^ ^.^j 

F     ftjCj  +  fcjCj 

The  similar  ratio  for  the  transmitted  wave  is 

F-b,c,+b^ ^''^- 

The  reader  may  easily  verify  that  the  energy  contained  in  the  reflected  and 
transmitted  waves  is  equal  to  that  of  the  original  incident  wave. 

174.  Our  investigations,  so  far,  relate  to  cases  of  free  v^aves. 
When,  in  addition  to  gravity,  small  disturbing  forces  X,  Y  act  on 
the  fluid,  the  equation  of  motion  is  obtained  as  follows. 

We  assume  that  within  distances  comparable  with  the  depth 
h  these  forces  vary  only  by  a  small  fraction  of  their  total  value. 
On  this  understanding  we  have,  in  place  of  Ai*t.  166  (1), 

^=(9-  Y)(y.+v-y) (1), 

and  therefore 

The  last  term  may  be  neglected  for  the  reason  just  stated,  and  if 

*  It  will  be  understood  that  the  problem  admits  only  of  an  approximate  treat- 
ment, on  aooonnt  of  the  non-uniform  oharacter  of  the  motion  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  point  of  disoontinuity.  The  degree  of  approximation  implied 
in  the  above  assomptions  will  become  more  evident  if  we  suppose  the  saffixes  to 
refer  to  two  seotions  Si  and  iSfg,  one  on  eaoh  side  of  the  origin  O,  at  distances  from 
O  which,  though  very  small  compared  with  the  wave-length,  are  yet  moderate 
multiples  of  the  transverse  dimensions  of  the  canal.  The  motion  of  the  fluid  wiU 
be  sensib^  uniform  over  each  of  these  sections,  and  parallel  to  the  length.  The 
conditions  in  the  text  then  express  that  there  is  no  sensible  change  of  level  between 
8i  and  S^, 
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we  further  neglect  the  product  of  the  small  quantities  Y  and 
dfj/dx,  the  equation  reduces  to 

l^_    dn  .g. 

pdx'^dx ^^^' 

as  before.    The  equation  of  horizontal  motion  then  takes  the 
form 

^  =  -^3^  +  ^ (^>' 

where  X  may  be  regarded  as  a  function  of  x  and  t  only.     The 
equation  of  continuity  has  the  same  form  as  in  Art.  166,  viz. 


v  —  f^i W- 


Hence,  on  elimination  of  17, 

J'^^d^^  W- 

176.  The  oscillations  of  water  in  a  canal  of  uniform  section, 
closed  at  both  ends,  may,  as  in  the  corresponding  problem  of 
Acoustics,  be  obtained  by  superposition  of  progressive  waves 
travelling  in  opposite  directions.  It  is  more  instructive,  however, 
with  a  view  to  subsequent  more  diBBcult  investigations,  to  treat 
the  problem  as  an  example  of  the  general  theory  sketched  in 
Art.  165. 

We  have  to  determine  ^  so  as  to  satisfy 


?|=c.*|  +  Z (1). 


dV"        da^ 

together  with  the  terminal  conditions  that  f  =  0  for  d?  =  0  and 

^  =  Z,  say.    To  find  the  free  oscillations  we  put  X  =  0,  and  assume 

that 

foe  cos((r^  +  €), 

where  o*  is  to  be  found.     On  substitution  we  obtain 

S-Sf-» (^>. 

whence,  omitting  the  time-factor, 

i^ABm h -o  cos  — . 

c  c 
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The  terminal  conditions  give  B^O,  and 

aljc^sir (3), 

where  8  is  integral.    Hence  the  normal  mode  of   order    8  is 
given  by 

f  =  il,sm-|-co8f-j-  +  e,j (4), 

where  the  amplitude  A,  and  epoch  6«  are  arbitrary. 

In  the  slowest  oscillation  («  =  1),  the  water  sways  to  and  fro, 
heaping  itself  up  alternately  at  the  two  ends,  and  there  is  a  node 
at  the  middle  {x=^\l).  The  period  (2Z/c)  is  equal  to  the  time  a 
progressive  wave  would  take  to  traverse  twice  the  length  of  the 
canaL 

The  periods  of  the  higher  modes  are  respectively  i,i,  i,  ... 
of  this,  but  it  must  be  remembered,  in  this  and  in  other  similar 
problems,  that  our  theory  ceases  to  be  applicable  when  the  length 
IJs  of  a  semi-undulation  becomes  comparable  with  the  depth  h. 

On  comparison  with  the  general  theory  of  Art  165,  it  appears  that  the 
normal  coordinates  of  the  present  system  are  quantities  ^i,  ^21  *"  ^^^^  ^hat 
when  the  system  is  displaced  according  to  any  one  of  them,  say  ^«,  we  have 

f=3r,sm-y-; 

and  we  infer  that  the  most  general  displacement  of  which  the  system  is 
capable  (subject  to  the  conditions  presupposed)  is  given  by 

f=2y,sm-^ (1), 

where  ^1,  ^2)  •••  ^^^  arbitrary.    This  is  in  accordance  with  Fourier's  Theorem. 

When  expressed  in  terms  of  the  normal  velocities  and  the  normal  co- 
ordinates, the  expressions  for  T  and  V  must  reduce  to  sums  of  squares. 
This  is  easily  verified,  in  the  present  case,  from  the  formula  (i).  Thus  if  S 
denote  the  sectional  area  of  the  canal,  we  find 

2T=pS  [^  ^cLv='2a^J^ (ii), 

and  2r=^pr  |  ti^cLv^lc^,^ (iii), 

where  a»=ip/^/,      Cg==^»^gpkS/l (iv). 
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It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  coefficients  of  stability  (c,)  increase  with  the  k 

depth. 

Conversely,  if  we  assume  from  Fourier's  theorem  that  (i)  is  a  sufficiently 

general  expression  for  the  value  of  £  at  any  instant,  the  calculation  just 

indicated  shews  that  the  coefficients  q^  are  the  normal  coordinates ;  and  the 

frequencies  can  then  be  found  from  the  general  formula  (8)  of  Art.  165 ;  viz.  * 

we  have 

<r,=(c^a,)*=ftr(^A)*/^, 
in  agreement  with  (3). 

176.    As  an  example  of  forced  waves  we  take  the  case  of  a 
wnifarm  longitudinal  force 

X=fco8(at  +  €) (5). 

This  will  illustrate,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  generation  of  tides  in 
a  land-locked  sea  of  small  dimensions.  Assuming  that  {  varies  as 
cos(o-^  +  e),  and  omitting  the  time-factor,  the  equation  (1)  becomes 

I 

the  solution  of  which  is 

f  =  --^,  +  2)sm  — +  ^cos— (6).  ' 

The  terminal  conditions  give 

^=^,       D8in^^  =  fl-cos^^U (7). 

Hence,  unless  sin  al/c  =  0,  we  have  D  =fla^ .  tan  crf/2c,  so  that 


-.           2/        .    ax  .    aU  —  x)         ,  ^       .\ 
f ^^  sm  -^ am  _i^. co8(<rf  +  c). 


<r"cos  s- 
2o 


.(8). 


and  i;  =         ^     ,  sin  — ^^-^ .  cos  {ci  +  e) 

<ro  coss- 
2c 

If  the  period  of  the  disturbing  force  be  large  compared  with 
that  of  the  slowest  free  mode,  0-^/20  will  be  small,  and  the  formula 
for  the  elevation  becomes 

,=|(.-l()c»(^.., «, 

approximately,  exactly  as  if  the  water  were  devoid  of  inertia.    The 


.1 
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horizontal  displacement  of  the  water  is  always  in  the  same 
phase  with  the  force,  so  long  as  the  period  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  slowest  free  mode,  or  alj^c  <  Jtt.  If  the  period  be 
diminished  until  it  is  less  than  the  above  value,  the  phase  is 
reversed. 

When  the  period  is  exactly  equal  to  that  of  a  free  mode  of 
odd  order  («  =  1,  3,  5,...),  the  above  expressions  for  f  and  17 
become  infinite,  and  the  solution  fails.  As  pointed  out  in 
Art.  165,  the  interpretation  of  this  is  that,  in  the  absence  of 
dissipative  forces  (such  as  viscosity),  the  amplitude  of  the  motion 
becomes  so  great  that  the  foregoing  approximations  are  no  longer 
justified. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  period  coincide  with  that  of  a  free 
mode  of  even  order  («  =  2,  4,  6,...),  we  have  sin(rl/c  =  0, 
co6<rZ/o  =  l,  and  the  terminal  conditions  are  satisfied  indepen- 
dently of  the  value  of  D.  The  forced  motion  may  then  be 
represented  by 

f .yem'gcosM  +  e) (10)» 

The  above  example  is  simpler  than  many  of  its  class  in  that  it  is  possible 
to  solve  it  without  resolving  the  impressed  force  into  its  normal  components. 
If  we  wish  to  effect  this  resolution,  we  must  calculate  the  work  done  during 
an  arbitrary  displacement 

A(=ZA^«.sm  -J- . 
Since  X  denotes  the  force  on  unit  mass,  we  have 

whence  §,=C,cos(o-<+«) (i), 

provided  (7,= -pSlf (ii). 

This  vanishes,  as  we  should  expect,  for  all  even  values  of  «.  The  solution  of 
our  problem  then  follows  from  the  general  formulae  of  Art.  165.  The 
identification  (by  Fourier's  Theorem)  of  the  result  thus  obtained  with  that 
contained  in  the  formulae  (8)  is  left  to  the  reader. 

*  In  the  language  of  the  general  theozy,  the  impressed  force  has  here  no 
oomponent  of  the  pariicular  type  with  which  it  synchronizes,  so  that  a  vibration 
of  this  type  is  not  exdted  at  alL  In  the  same  way  a  periodic  pressure  applied  at 
any  point  of  a  stretched  string  will  not  excite  any  fundamental  mode  which  has  a 
node  there,  even  though  it  synchronize  with  it. 
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Another  very  simple  ease  of  forced  oscillations,  of  some  interest 

in  connection  with  tidal  theory,  is  that  of  a  canal  closed  at  one  end 

and   communicating  at  the  other  with  an  open  sea  in  which  a 

periodic  oscillation 

i7  =  aco8(o-^  +  e) (11) 

is  maintained.    If  the  origin  be  taken  at  the  closed  end,  the 

solution  is  obviously 

ax 
cos  — 

iy  =  a  ■ .  cos  (<r<  4-  e) (12), 

cos  — 
c 

I  denoting  the  length.  If  al/c  be  small  the  tide  has  sensibly  the 
same  amplitude  at  all  points  of  the  canal.  For  pai-ticular  values 
of  I,  (determined  by  cos  al/c  =  0),  the  solution  fails  through  the 
amplitude  becoming  infinite. 

Canal  Theory  of  the  Tides. 

111.  The  theory  of  forced  oscillations  in  canals,  or  on  open 
sheets  of  water,  owes  most  of  its  interest  to  its  bearing  on  the 
phenomena  of  the  tidea  The  'canal  theory,'  in  particular,  has 
been  treated  very  fully  by  Airy*.  We  will  consider  one  or  two  of 
the  more  interesting  problems. 

The  calculation  of  the  disturbing  effect  of  a  distant  body  on 
the  waters  of  the  ocean  is  placed  for  convenience  in  an  Appendix 
at  the  end  of  this  Chapter.  It  appears  that  the  disturbing  effect 
of  the  moon,  for  example,  at  a  point  P  of  the  earth's  surface,  may 
be  represented  by  a  potential  fl  whose  approximate  value  is 


"=l^(i-cos«a) (1)> 


where  M  denotes  the  mass  of  the  moon,  D  its  distance  from 
the  earth's  centre,  a  the  earth's  radius,  7  the  *  constant  of  gravi- 
tation,' and  %  the  moon's  zenith  distance  at  the  place  P.  This 
gives  a  horizontal  acceleration  dil/ad^,  or 

/sin  2^ (2), 

*  Eneyel.  Metrop,^  **  Tides  and  Waves,"  Seetion  yi.  (1845).  Several  of  (he 
leading  features  of  the  theory  had  been  made  out,  by  Tery  simple  methods,  by 
Young  in  1818  and  1828 ;  MiiceUaneow  TTorib,  t.  ii.  pp.  262,  291. 
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towards  the  point  of  the  earth's  surface  which  is  vertically  beneath 

the  moon,  provided 

/=f7ifa/i)> (3). 

If  E  be  the  earth's  mass,  we  may  write  g  =  yE/a\  whence 

g-rE\D)  • 

Putting  MjE  =  ^,  a/D  =  ^,  this  gives  fig  =  8-67  x  10-«.  When 
the  sun  is  the  disturbing  body,  the  corresponding  ratio  is 
fig  =  3-78  X  10-«. 

It  is  convenient,  for  some  purposes,  to  introduce  a  linear 

magnitude  H,  defined  by 

Hla^flg (4). 

If  we  put  a  =  21  X  10*  feet,  this  gives,  for  the  lunar  tide,  JJ  =  1*80  ft., 
and  for  the  solar  tide  H  =  '79  ft.  It  is  shewn  in  the  Appendix 
that  H  measures  the  maximum  range  of  the  tide,  from  high  water 
to  low  water,  on  the  '  equilibrium  theory/ 

178.  Take  now  the  case  of  a  uniform  canal  coincident  with 
the  earth's  equator,  and  let  us  suppose  for  simplicity  that  the 
moon  describes  a  circular  orbit  in  the  same  plane.  Let  f  be  the 
displacement,  relative  to  the  earth's  surface,  of  a  particle  of  water 
whose  mean  position  is  at  a  distance  x,  measured  eastwards,  from 
some  fixed  meridian.  If  n  be  the  angular  velocity  of  the  earth's 
rotation,  the  actual  displacement  of  the  particle  at  time  t  will 
be  f  +  7i<,  so  that  the  tangential  acceleration  will  be  d*^ldt\  If  we 
suppose  the  'centrifugal  force'  to  be  as  usual  allowed  for  in  the 
value  of  ^r,  the  processes  of  Arts.  166,  174  will  apply  without 
further  alteration. 

If  n'  denote  the  angular  velocity  of  the  moon  relative  to  the 
fixed  meridian*,  we  may  write 

S-  =  w'^  +  wla  +  6, 
so  that  the  equation  of  motion  is 


g-c.^f-/^ii(..,  +  !+.) (1). 


The  free  oscillations  are  determined  by  the  consideration  that  f 
is  necessarily  a  periodic  function  of  or,  its  value  recurring  whenever 

*  That  is,  n'=:n  -  itj,  if  n^  be  the  angular  yelodty  of  the  moon  in  her  orbit. 
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X  increases  by  2ira.    It  may  therefore  be  expressed,  by  Fourier's 
Theorem,  in  the  form 


f  =  2:(p.co8^  +  (2.8in^) (2). 


Substituting  in  (1),  with  the  last  term  omitted,  it  is  found  that  P, 
and  Q«  must  satisfy  the  equation 

^■^ir^.=o «■ 

The  motion,  in  any  normal  mode,  is  therefore  simple-harmonic,  of 
period  iirajsc. 

For  t\L%  forced  waves,  or  tides,  we  find 

^=-^d%^^[-''^h^) W' 

whence  ^  =  i^_^^/,^aCos2  ^n'^  +  ^+ej, (5). 

The  tide  is  therefore  semi-diurnal  (the  lunar  day  being  of  course 
understood),  and  is  'direct'  or  'inverted,'  %.e.  there  is  high  or  low 

water  beneath  the  moon,  according  as  c     n'a,  in  other  words 

according  as  the  velocity,  relative  to  the  earth's  surface,  of  a  point 
which  moves  so  as  to  be  always  vertically  beneath  the  moon,  is 
less  or  greater  than  that  of  a  free  wave.  In  the  actual  case  of  the 
earth  we  have 

(^jn'^a^  =  igln'^a) .  (A/a)  =  311  A/a, 

so  that  unless  the  depth  of  the  canal  were  to  greatly  exceed  such 
depths  as  actually  occur  in  the  ocean,  the  tides  would  be  inverted. 

This  result,  which  is  sometimes  felt  as  a  paradox,  comes  under 
a  general  principle  referred  to  in  Art.  165.  It  is  a  consequence 
of  the  comparative  slowness  of  the  free  oscillations  in  an  equatorial 
canal  of  moderate  depth.  It  appears  from  the  rough  numerical 
table  on  p.  274  that  with  a  depth  of  11250  feet  a  free  wave  would 
take  about  30  hours,  to  describe  the  earth's  semi-circumference, 
whereas  the  period  of  the  tidal  disturbing  force  is  only  a  little 
over  12  hours. 

The  formula  (5)  is,  in  fact,  a  particular  case  of  Art.  165  (12),  for 
it  may  be  written 

''=1^^^ <«>' 
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where  rj  is  the  elevation  given  by  the  '  equilibrium-theory/  viz. 

V-^iHcoBifn't-h^+e) (7), 

and  <r  =  2n\  a-o  =  2c/a. 

For  such  moderate  depths  as  10000  feet  and  under,  n'^a^  is  large 
compared  with  gh ;  the  amplitude  of  the  horizontal  motion,  as 
given  by  (4),  is  then  //^\  or  gl4m'^a .  H,  nearly,  being  approxi- 
mately independent  of  the  depth.  In  the  case  of  the  lunar 
tide  this  is  equal  to  about  140  feet.  The  maximum  elevation  is 
obtained  from  this  by  multiplying  by  2h/a ;  this  gives,  for  a  depth 
of  10000  feet,  a  height  of  only  133  of  a  foot. 

For  greater  depths  the  tides  would  be  higher,  but  still  inverted, 
until  we  reach  the  critical  depth  n'*a^/g,  which  is  about  13  miles. 
For  depths  beyond  this  limit,  the  tides  become  direct,  and 
approximate  more  and  more  to  the  value  given  by  the  equi- 
librium theory*. 

179.  The  case  of  a  circular  canal  parallel  to  the  equator  can 
be  worked  out  in  a  similar  manner.  If  the  moon's  orbit  be  still 
supposed  to  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  equator,  we  find  by 
spherical  trigonometry 

cos^  =  sin  ^cos  (n't'\ ; — A  +  e] (1), 

\         a  sm  ^      /  ^  ^ 

where  0  is  the  co-latitude,  and  a  denotes  the  distance  of  any  point 
P  of  the  canal  from  the  zero  meridian.    This  leads  to 

Z  =  -^^«-/sin^Bin2(n'*  +  ^,-H.)    (2). 

and  thence  to 

^  =  2C-n"a'Bin'g°^H^^  +  ^^^-'V  <^>- 

Hence  if  n'a  >  c  the  tide  will  be  direct  or  inverted  according  as 
0  ^  sin~*  c/na.  If  the  depth  be  so  great  that  c  >  n'a,  the  tides 
will  be  direct  for  all  values  of  0. 

If  the  moon  be  not  in  the  plane  of  the  equator,  but  have  a  co-declination 
^  the  formula  (1)  is  replaced  by 

008  ^  s  008  ^  COB  A + sin  ^  sin  A  008  a (i), 

*  Cf.  Toung,  I  e.  ante  p.  270. 
L.  19 
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where  a  is  the  hour-angle  of  the  moon  from  the  meridian  of  P.  For 
simplicity,  we  will  neglect  the  moon's  motion  in  her  orbit  in  comparison  with 
the  earth's  angular  velocity  of  rotation  (n) ;  thus  we  put 

X 

asm^      ' 

and  treat  A  as  constant.  The  resulting  expression  for  the  component  X  of 
the  disturbing  force  is  found  to  be 


Xssr  --—as  -/cos^sin2Asin(fa-1 ?— v-fe  ) 

dx       "^  \       asin^      / 


We  thence  obtain 


-/sin^sin*Asin2(n*H r—s+c  j  (ii). 


<^H  f  X  \ 

»l=t-5 5-5-r-5^sin2dsin2Acos(«/+ — r— ^+€  I 

'    "c'-nwsm'd  \       asm^      / 

+i-5 — <  ,  .  <>^sin'^8in'Acos2(n/H r— ^j+c) (iii). 

The  first  term  gives  a  'diurnal'  tide  of  period  2ir/n;  this  vanishes  and 
changes  sign  when  the  moon  crosses  the  equator,  ie.  twice  a  month.  The 
second  term  represents  a  semidiurnal  tide  of  period  ir/n^  whose  amplitude  is 
now  less  than  before  in  the  ratio  of  sin'  A  to  1. 

180.  In  the  case  of  a  canal  coincident  with  a  meridian  we 
should  have  to  take  account  of  the  fact  that  the  undisturbed 
figure  of  the  free  surface  is  one  of  relative  equilibrium  under 
gravity  and  centrifugal  force,  and  is  therefore  not  exactly  circular. 
We  shall  have  occasion  later  on  to  treat  the  question  of  displace- 
ments relative  to  a  rotating  globe  somewhat  carefully;  for  the 
present  we  will  assume  by  anticipation  that  in  a  narrow  canal  the 
disturbances  are  sensibly  the  same  as  if  the  earth  were  at  rest, 
and  the  disturbing  body  were  to  revolve  round  it  with  the  proper 
relative  motion. 

If  the  moon  be  supposed  to  move  in  the  plane  of  the  equator, 
the  hour-angle  from  the  meridian  of  the  canal  may  be  denoted  by 
n't  +  e,  and  if  x  be  the  distance  of  any  point  P  on  the  canal  from 
the  equator,  we  find 

mB 

C0S^  =  C0S-.C0S(fl'i  +  €) (1). 

Hence 

X  =  — J-  s=-/sin2-.cos*(n'^  +  €) 
ax        '^  a         ^  ^ 

=  -i/'sin2-.{l-|-cos2(n'f-he)l (2). 

a 
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Substituting  in  the  equation  (5)  of  Art.  174,  and  solving,  we  find 

1    —.  SB         1         f^H  SR 

i7  =  -rJrco82-  +  7-; — ^-^cos2-.cos2(n'«  +  €) (3). 

The  first  term  represents  a  change  of  mean  level  to  the  extent 

i7  =  ijTcos2- (4). 

'4a  ^  ^ 

The  fiuctuations  above  and  below  the  disturbed  mean  level 
are  given  by  the  second  term  in  (3).  This  represents  a  semi- 
diurnal tide ;  and  we  notice  that  if,  as  in  the  actual  case  of  the 
earth,  c  be  less  than  n'a,  there  will  be  high  water  in  latitudes 
above  46^  and  low  water  in  latitudes  below  45"^,  when  the  moon 
is  in  the  meridian  of  the  canal,  and  vice  versd  when  the  moon 
is  90°  from  that  meridian.  These  circumstances  would  be  all 
reversed  if  c  were  greater  than  no. 

When  the  moon  is  not  on  the  equator,  but  has  a  given  declination, 
the  mean  level,  as  indicated  by  the  term  corresponding  to  (4),  has  a  coefficient 
depending  on  the  declination,  and  the  consequent  variations  in  it  indicate  a 
fortnightly  (or,  in  the  case  of  the  sun,  a  semi-annual)  tide.  There  is  also 
introduced  a  diiunal  tide  whose  sign  depends  on  the  declination.  The  reader 
wiU  have  no  difficulty  in  examining  these  points,  by  means  of  the  general 
value  of  fi  given  in  the  Appendix. 


Wave-Motion  in  a  Canal  of  Variable  Section. 

181.  When  the  section  (£f,  say)  of  the  canal  is  not  uniform, 
but  varies  gradually  from  point  to  point,  the  equation  of  con- 
tinuity is,  as  in  Art.  166  (iv), 

^—li<'^^ (1). 

where  b  denotes  the  breadth  at  the  surfeu^e.     If  h  denote  the 
mean  depth  over  the  width  6,  we  have  S^^bh,  and  therefore 

^  =  -^i(^f) (2). 

where  h,  b  are  now  functions  otai. 

The  dynamical  equation  has  the  same  form  as  before,  viz. 

19—2 
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Between  (2)  and  (3)  we  may  eliminate  either  17  or  f ;  the 
equation  in  17  is 


-iiiO <*> 


The  laws  of  propagation  of  waves  in  a  rectangular  canal  of 
gradually  vaiying  section  were  investigated  by  Green*.  His 
results,  freed  from  the  restription  to  a  special  form  of  section, 
may  be  obtained  as  follows. 

If  we  introduce  a  variable  $  defined  by 

dxlde={ghf (i), 

in  place  of  x^  the  equation  (4)  transforms  into 


5*-'  +U  2V'  ^'' 


where  the  accents  denote  differentiations  with  respect  to  B.  If  6  and  k  were 
constants,  the  equation  would  be  satisfied  by  17=2^  (^-<),  as  in  Art.  167;  in 
the  present  case  we  assume,  for  trial, 

,=O.F(tf-0 (iu), 

where  O  is  a  function  of  6  only.    Substituting  in  (ii),  ve  find 

^.ef  F" _^&'[V\h'\(F'     &\    -  ... 

*e-7'+e+V6"^2*Jb'^oj=<> (•^>- 

The  terms  of  this  which  involve  F  will  cancel  provided 

or  e=C2>"*A"* (v), 

C  being  a  constant.  Hence,  provided  the  remaining  terms  in  (iv)  may  be 
neglected,  the  equation  (i)  will  be  satisfied  by  (iii)  and  (v). 

The  above  approximation  is  justified,  provided  we  can  neglect  e'V^'  and 
e'/O  in  comparison  with  F'jF,  As  regards  e'/O,  it  appears  from  (v)  and 
(iii)  that  this  is  equivalent  to  neglecting  b~^ . db/dx a.ud  hr^.dhjdx  in  com- 
parison with  rf~^,drf/dx.  If,  now,  X  denote  a  wave-length,  in  the  general 
sense  of  Art.  169,  dfj/dx  is  of  the  order  i;/X,  so  that  the  assumption  in 
question  is  that  Xdb/dx  and  Xdhjdx  are  small  compared  with  h  and  A,  re- 
spectively. In  other  words,  it  is  assumed  that  the  transverse  dimensions  of 
the  canal  vary  only  by  small  fractions  of  themselves  within  the  limits  of  a 
wave-length.  It  is  easily  seen,  in  like  manner,  that  the  neglect  of  B"l&  in 
comparison  with  F'jF  implies  a  similar  limitation  to  the  rates  of  change  of 
dbjdx  and  dh/dx. 

*  "  On  the  Motion  of  Waves  in  a  Variable  Canal  of  small  depth  and  width.'* 
Comb.  Tram.,  t.  vi.  (1887),  Math.  Papert,  p.  225;  see  also  Airy,  "  Tides  and  Waves," 
Art.  260. 
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Since  the  equation  (4)  is  unaltered  when  we  reverse  the  sign  of  f,  the 
complete  solution,  subject  to  the  above  restrictions,  is 

«?=ft-*A"*{^(^-0+/(^+0} (vi), 

when  F  and  /  are  arbitrary  functions. 

The  first  term  in  this  represents  a  wave  travelling  in  the  direction  of 
or-positive;  the  velocity  of  propagation  is  determined  by  the  consideration 
that  any  particular  phase  is  recovered  when  d^  and  ht  have  equal  values,  and 

is  therefore  equal  to  (^A)^,  by  (iX  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  a  uniform  section. 
In  like  manner  the  second  term  in  (vi)  represents  a  wave  travelling  in  the 
direction  of  jr-negative.    In  each  case  the  elevation  of  any  particular  part  of 

the  wave  alters,  as  it  proceeds,  according  to  the  law  5~^  A  A 

The  reflection  of  a  progressive  wave  at  a  point  where  the 
section  of  a  canal  suddenly  changes  has  been  considered  in  Art. 
173.  The  formulsB  there  given  shew,  as  we  should  expect,  that 
the  smaller  the  change  in  the  dimensions  of  the  section,  the 
smaller  will  be  the  amplitude  of  the  reflected  wave.  The  case 
where  the  transition  from  one  section  to  the  other  is  continuous, 
instead  of  abrupt,  comes  under  a  general  investigation  of  Lord 
Bayleigh's*.  It  appears  that  if  the  space  within  which  the 
transition  is  completed  be  a  moderate  multiple  of  a  wave-length 
there  is  practically  no  reflection ;  whilst  in  the  opposite  extreme 
the  results  agree  with  those  of  Art.  173. 

If  we  assume,  on  the  basis  of  these  results,  that  when  the 
change  of  section  within  a  wave-length  may  be  neglected  a  pro- 
gressive wave  suffers  no  disintegration  by  reflection,  the  law  of 
amplitude  easily  follows  from  the  principle  of  energy  f.  It 
appears  from  Art.  171  that  the  energy  of  the  wave  varies  as  the 
length,  the  breadth,  and  the  square  of  the  height,  and  it  is  easily 
seen  that  the  length  of  the  wave,  in  different  parts  of  the  canal, 
varies  as  the  corresponding  velocity  of  propagation^,  and  therefore 
as  the  square  root  of  the  mean  depth.  Hence,  in  the  above  notation, 
i/'&A^  is  constant,  or 

which  is  Green's  law  above  found. 

*  '*  On  Beflection  of  Vibrations  at  the  Confines  of  two  Media  between  which  the 
Transition  is  gradual,*'  Froc,  Land.  Math.  Soc.,  t.  zi.  p.  51  (18S0) ;  Theory  of  Sounds 
2nd  ed.,  London,  1894,  Art.  1486. 

t  Lord  Bayleigh,  I  c,  ante  p.  279. 

X  For  if  P,  Q  be  any  two  points  of  a  wave,  and  P't  01  the  corresponding  points 
when  it  has  reached  another  part  of  the  canal,  the  time  from  P  to  P'  is  the  same 
as  from  Q  to  Q',  and  therefore  the  time  from  P  to  Q  is  equal  to  that  from  P'  to  Q'. 
Hence  the  distances  PQ,  fQ^  are  proportional  to  the  coxresponding  wave- velocities. 
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182.    In  the  case  of  simple  harmonic  motion,  assuming  that 
17  X  cos  (at  +  €),  the  equation  (4)  of  the  preceding  Art  becomes 


lUO^-o <'> 


Some  particular  cases  of  considerable  interest  can  be  solved 
with  ease. 

1*.    For  example,  let  us  take  the  case  of  a  canal  whose  breadth  varies  as 

the  distance  irom  the  end  x^O^  the  depth  being  uniform ;  and  let  us  suppose 

that  at  its  mouth  {x=a)  the  canal  communicates  with  an  open  sea  in  which 

a  tidal  oscillation 

fl=acoa(irt-¥t)  (i), 

is  maintained.    Putting  A  a:  const,  bacx^  in  (1),  we  find 

3+il+*^=o ("). 

provided  ki=(r*lgh (iii). 

The  solution  of  (ii)  which  is  finite  when  47=0  is 

J'     j/i     ^^^  k*x*          \  ,.  . 

f'"*  V  "  1^"*" 2M?"  -7 ^'''^' 

or,  in  the  notation  of  Bessel's  Functions, 

C^AJoikx) (V). 

Hence  the  solution  of  our  prohlem  is  evidently 

f=«^««("+*) (-)• 

The  curve  ^^^Jq  (^)  is  figured  on  p.  306 ;  it  indicates  how  the  ampUtude  of 
the  forced  oscillation  increases,  whilst  the  wave  length  is  practically  constant, 
as  we  proceed  up  the  canal  from  the  mouth. 

2*.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  variation  is  in  the  depth  only,  and  that  this 
increases  uniformly  from  the  end  a;=0  of  the  canal,  to  the  mouth,  the  remain- 
ing circumstances  being  as  before.  I^  in  (1),  we  put  h^h^/a,  K^a^lgh^, 
we  obtain 

i('S^«'-« (-")• 

This  solution  of  this  which  is  finite  for  ^=0  is 

J  /       KX        i^x^           \ 
fl^A  ^1  -  31  +  jrgi  -  ...j (viii), 

or  i;=il./i(2jt*«*) (ix), 

whence  finally,  restoring  the  time-fieustor  and  determining  the  constant, 
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The  annexed  diagram  of  the  cunre  y=JM^\  where,  for  clearness,  the 
scale  adopted  for  y  is  200  times  that  of  x^  shews  how  the  amplitude  oontinnallj 
increases,  and  the  wave-length  diminishes,  as  we  travel  up  the  canaL 


These  examples  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  exaggeration  of  oceanic  tides 
which  takes  place  in  shallow  seas  and  in  estuaries. 

We  add  one  or  two  simple  problems  of  free  oscillations. 

3*.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  canal  of  uniform  breadth,  of  length  So,  whose 
bed  slopes  uniformly  from  either  end  to  the  middle.  If  we  take  the  origin  at 
one  end,  the  motion  in  the  first  half  of  the  canal  will  be  determined,  as 
above,  by 

i;=^Jo(2«M) (xi), 

where  «c=o^/^^,  as  before,  h^  denoting  the  depth  at  the  middle. 

It  is  evident  that  the  normal  modes  will  &I1  into  two  classe&  In  the  first 
of  these  17  will  have  opposite  values  at  corresponding  points  of  the  two  halves 
of  the  canal,  and  will  therefore  vanish  at  the  centre  (x=a).  The  values  of  o- 
are  then  determined  by 

y,(2ic*a*)=:0 (xu), 

vis.  jc  being  any  root  of  this,  we  have 

,»(S*o^.(,a)i (xiii). 

In  the  second  class,  the  value  of  17  is  symmetrical  with  respect  to  the 
centre,  so  that  dtf/dx^O  at  the  middle.    This  gives 

Jo'(2«*a*)=0 (xiv). 

Some  account  of  Bessel's  Functions  will  be  given  presently,  in  connection 
with  another  problem.    It  appears  that  the  slowest  oscillation  is  of  the 
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asymmetrical  claas,  and  so  corresponds  to  the  smallest  root  of  (zii),  which 
IB  2jc^a^«s*7655ir,  whence 

~  =  1306x-^. 

4".    Again,  let  us  suppose  that  the  depth  of  the  canal  varies  according  to 
the  law 


h 


=^(i-S) (^-). 


where  x  now  denotes  the  distance  from  the  middle.    Substituting  in  (1),  with 
6= const.,  we  find 

s(('-S)g}%^'-» (-^ 

If  we  put  cr«=n(»+l)^ (xvii), 

this  is   of  the  same  form  as  the  general  equation  of  zonal   harmonics, 
Art  86  (1). 

In  the  present  problem  n  is  determined  bj  the  condition  that  (  must  be 
finite  for  xja^  ±1.  This  requires  (Art.  86)  that  n  should  be  integral;  the 
normal  modes  are  therefore  of  the  types 

i;=  CP^  {^ .  cos  (<r«+€) (iviii), 

where  P^  is  a  Legendre's  Function,  the   value   of  o-   being   determined 
by  (xvii). 

In  the  slowest  oscillation  (n=l),  the  profile  of  the  free  surface  is  a 
straight  line.    For  a  canal  of  uniform  depth  A^,  and  of  the  same  length  (2a), 

the  corresponding  value  of  o-  would  be  irc/2a,  where  c={gh^.    Hence  in  the 
present  case  the  frequency  is  less,  in  the  ratio  ^tj^jv^  or  '9003. 

The  forced  oscillations  due  to  a  uniform  disturbing  force 

X—fcoa  (<r<+*) (xix), 

can  be  obtained  by  the  rule  of  Art.  166  (12).    The  equilibrium  form  of  the 
free  surface  is  evidently 

^=^  ^cos(<r<+f) (xx), 

if 

and,  since  the  given  force  is  of  the  normal  iyye  n^  l,  we  have 

I'gil-iv.r,*)'"^^'^-*-'^ ("'^ 

where  vq^ = 2^AJ^*- 
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Waves  of  Finite  Amplitude. 

183.  When  the  elevation  17  is  not  small  compared  with  the 
mean  depth  h,  waves,  even  in  an  uniform  canal  of  rectangular 
section,  are  no  longer  propagated  without  change  of  type.  This 
question  was  first  investigated  by  Airy*,  by  methods  of  successive 
approximation.  He  found  that  in  a  progressive  wave  different 
parts  will  travel  with  different  velocities,  the  wave- velocity  corre- 
sponding to  an  elevation  17  being  given  approximately  by 

where   c   is    the  velocity  corresponding   to  an  infinitely  small 
amplitude. 

A  more  complete  view  of  the  matter  can  be  obtained  by  the 
method  employed  by  Riemann  in  treating  the  analogous  problem 
in  Acoustics,  to  which  reference  will  be  made  in  Chapter  x. 

The  sole  assumption  on  which  we  are  now  proceeding  is  that 
the  vertical  acceleration  may  be  neglected.  It  follows,  as  ex- 
plained in  Art.  166,  that  the  horizontal  velocity  may  be  taken  to 
be  uniform  over  any  section  of  the  canaL    The  dynamical  equation 

is 

du        du  dn  .^v 

*+«dS=-^s (^>' 

as  before,  and  the  equation  of  continuity,  in  the  case  of  a  rect- 
angular section,  is  easily  seen  to  be 

|((»+,).i=-§ (n 

where  h  is  the  depth.    This  may  be  written 

s--s-<»^')i •» 

Let  us  now  write 

2P  =/(,,)  +  «,    2Q=/(,)-« (4), 

where  the  function  /(1;)  is  as  yet  at  our  disposal.     If  we  multiply 
(3)  by/(i;),  and  add  to  (1),  we  get 


•     t« 


Tides  and  Waves,'*  Art.  19S. 
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If  we  now  determine /(i;)  so  that 

ih+v)f'(vy=9 (5). 

this  may  be  written 

f  +  «f  =  -(A  +  ,)/'(,)f (6). 

In  the  same  way  we  find 


f^-S-  (»+,)/■(,)§ in 


The  condition  (5)  is  satisfied  by 


/(i,)=2c{(l  +  5)*-lJ  (8), 


where  c  »  (gh)K  The  arbitrary  constant  has  been  chosen  so  as  to 
make  P  and  Q  vanish  in  the  parts  of  the  canal  which  are  firee  from 
disturbance,  but  this  is  not  essential 


Substituting  in  (6)  and  (7)  we  find 

dQ=[c^^-{c(i+iy-«}*]f  ^ 


.(9). 


It  appears,  therefore,  that  dP^O,  ie.  P  ia   constant,  for   a 
geometrical  point  moving  with  the  velocity 

dx 


=  c(n-5y  +  „ ...(10), 


whilst  Q  is  constant  for  a  point  moving  with  the  velocity 


dx 


=  -o(l+|)*  +  u: (11). 


Hence  any  given  value  of  P  travels  forwards,  and  any  given  value 
of  Q  travels  backwards,  with  the  velocities  given  by  (10)  and  (11) 
respectively.  The  values  of  P  and  Q  are  determined  by  those 
of  fi  and  u,  and  conversely. 

As  an  example,  let  us  suppose  that  the  initial  disturbance 
is  confined  to  the  space  between  x^a  and  a;  =  6,  so  that  P  and  Q 
are  initially  zero  for  x  <  a  and  x>b.    The  region  within  which  P 
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differs  from  zero  therefore  advances,  whilst  that  within  which  Q 
differs  from  zero  recedes,  so  that  after  a  time  these  regions 
separate,  and  leave  between  them  a  space  within  which  P  =  0, 
Q  ~  0,  and  the  fluid  is  therefore  at  rest.  The  original  disturbance 
has  now  been  resolved  into  two  progressive  waves  travelling  in 
opposite  directions. 

In  the  advancing  wave  we  have 

Q  =  0,    i'  =  t^  =  2c{(l+5y-i|   (12), 

so  that  the  elevation  and  the  particle-velocity  are  connected  by  a 
definite  relation  (cf.  Art.  168).  The  wave-velocity  is  given  by  (10) 
and  (12),  viz.  it  is 

M^^^lh^] w 

To  the  first  order  of  tf/h,  this  is  in  agreement  with  Airy's  result. 


Similar  conclusions  can  be  drawn  in  regard  to  the  receding 


wave 

Since  the  wave- velocity  increases  with  the  elevation,  it  appears 
that  in  a  progressive  wave-system  the  slopes  will  become  con- 
tinually steeper  in  front,  and  more  gradual  behind,  until  at  length 
a  state  of  things  is  reached  in  which  we  are  no  longer  justified  in 
neglecting  the  vertical  acceleration.  As  to  what  happens  after 
this  point  we  have  at  present  no  guide  from  theory ;  observation 
shews,  however,  that  the  crests  tend  ultimately  to  curl  over  and 
'  break.' 

184.  In  the  application  of  the  equations  (1)  and  (3)  to  tidal 
phenomena,  it  is  most  convenient  to  follow  the  method  of  successive 
approximation.  As  an  example,  we  will  take  the  case  of  a  canal 
communicating  at  one  end  {x^O)  with  an  open  sea,  where 
the  elevation  is  given  by 

ff^acosai  (14). 

For  a  first  approximation  we  have 

*  The  aboTe  resnlts  can  also  he  deduced  from  the  eqnaiioii  (8)  of  Ark  170,  to 
which  Biemami*8  method  can  be  readily  adapted. 
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the  solution  of  which,  consistent  with  (14),  is 

iy=acos<rU--j,         tt=^coso-U--j (ii). 

For  a  second  approximation  we  substitute  these  values  of  tj  and  tt  in  (1)  and 
(3),  and  obtain 

.(iii). 


dn         ,du      gan*    •    n    A    ^X 


Integrating  these  by  the  usual  methods,  we  find,  as  the  solution  consistent 
with  (14), 

(.-f)-J?^^3in2.(.-f).\ 


ij^acoso- 


..2oo.,(.-|)-J$-«.w(.-i) 


.(iv). 


-|^--j-  ;rsm2o- 

The  figure  shews,  with,  of  course,  exaggerated  amplitude,  the  profile  of 
the  waves  in  a  particular  case,  as  determined  by  the  first  of  these  equations. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  if  we  fix  our  attention  on  a  particular  point  of  the  canal, 
the '  rise  and  fall  of  the  water  do  not  take  place  symmetrically,  the  fietll 
occupying  a  longer  time  than  the  rise. 


When  analysed,  as  in  (iv),  into  a  series  of  simple-harmonic  functions  of 
the  time,  the  expression  for  the  elevation  of  the  water  at  any  particular  place 
{x)  consists  of  two  terms,  of  which  the  second  represents  an  *  over-tide,'  or 
'  tide  of  the  second  order,'  being  proportional  to  a^ ;  its  frequency  is  double 
that  of  the  primary  disturbance  (14).  If  we  were  to  continue  the  approxi- 
mation we  should  obtain  tides  of  higher  orders,  whose  frequencies  are 
3,  4, ...  times  that  of  the  primary. 

If^  in  place  of  (14),  the  disturbance  at  the  mouth  of  the  canal  were  given 
by 

f = a  COS  (Tt -I- a' COS  (o-'^ -h  c), 

it  is  easily  seen  that  in  the  second  approximation  we  should  obtain  tides  of 
periods  2ir/((r-l-(r')  and  ^l{a"-(r');  these  are  called  'compound  tides.'  They 
are  closely  analogous  to  the  *  combination-tones '  in  Acoustics  which  were 
first  investigated  by  von  Helmholtz*. 

*  ''Ueber  CombinationBtdne,"  Berl,  MonaUher.y  May  22,  1866,  Qe9,  AhK^  t.  i., 
p.  256,  and  '*  Theorie  der  Luftsohwingnngen  in  Bohren  mit  o£fenen  Enden," 
CreUe,  t.  Mi.,  p.  14  (1859),  Qa,  Abh,,  t.  i.,  p.  S18. 
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The  occurrence  of  the  £Eu:tor  x  outside  trigonometrical  terms  in  (iv)  shews 
that  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  the  approximation  breaks  down.  The 
condition  for  the  success  of  the  approximation  is  evidently  that  g<Tax\<? 
should  be  smalL  Putting  <?—gh^  \  =  2irc/<rf  this  fraction  becomes  equal  to 
2ir  (a/h) .  (^/X).  Hence  however  small  the  ratio  of  the  original  elevation  (a) 
to  the  depth,  the  fraction  ceases  to  be  small  when  ^r  is  a  sufficient  multiple  of 
the  wave-length  (X). 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  limit  here  indicated  is  already  being  over- 
stepped in  the  right-hand  portions  of  the  figure  above  given ;  and  that 
the  peculiar  features  which  are  beginning  to  shew  themselves  on  the  rear 
slope  are  an  indication  rather  of  the  imperfections  of  the  analysis  than 
of  any  actual  property  of  the  wavea  If  we  were  to  trace  the  curve  further, 
we  should  find  a  secondary  maximum  and  minimum  of  elevation  developing 
themselves  on  the  rear  slope.  In  this  way  Aiiy  attempted  to  explain  the 
phenomenon  of  a  double  high-water  which  is  observed  in  some  rivers  ;  but, 
for  the  reason  given,  the  argument  cannot  be  sustained*. 

The  same  difficulty  does  not  necessarily  present  itself  in  the  case  of  a  canal 
closed  by  a  fixed  barrier  at  a  distance  from  the  mouth,  or,  again,  in  the  case 
of  the  forced  waves  due  to  a  periodic  horizontal  force  in  a  canal  closed  at  both 
ends  (Art.  176).  Enough  has,  however,  been  given  to  shew  the  general 
character  of  the  results  to  be  expected  in  such  cases.  For  further  details 
we  must  refer  to  Ally's  treatise  f. 


Propagation  in  Two  Dimensions, 

186.  Let  us  suppose,  in  the  first  instance,  that  we  have  a 
plane  sheet  of  water  of  uniform  depth  h.  If  the  vertical  accelera- 
tion be  neglected,  the  horizontal  motion  will  as  before  be  the  same 
for  all  particles  in  the  same  vertical  line.  The  axes  of  x,  y  being 
horizontal,  let  u,  v  be  the  component  horizontal  velocities  at  the 
point  {x,  y),  and  let  ^  be  the  corresponding  elevation  of  the  free 
surface  above  the  undisturbed  level  The  equation  of  continuity 
may  be  obtained  by  calculating  the  flux  of  matter  into  the 
columnar  space  which  stands  on  the  elementary  rectangle  SxSy; 
viz.  we  have,  neglecting  terms  of  the  second  order, 

^  (uhSy)  &c  +  ^  (vhSx)  %  =  -  ~  {(f  +  h)  BxSy], 
whence  |=.A(g-h|) (1). 

*  Cf.  McGowan,  l.  e.  ante  p.  277. 

t  **  Tides  and  Waves/'  Arts.  198,  ...and  308.    See  also  G.  H.  Darwin,  *< Tides," 
Eneye.  Britann,  (9th  ed.)  t.  xxiil,  pp.  362,  868  (1888). 


I 
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The  dynamical  equations  are,  in  the  absence  of  disturbing 

forces^ 

du^    dp  dv  ^    dp 

where  we  may  write 

if  z^  denote  the  ordinate  of  the  free  surface  in  the  undisturbed 
state,  and  so  obtain 

du_^    d^             dv__     d^  /ox 

dt~     ^dx'  dt'^     ^ dy ^  ^' 

If  we  eliminate  u  and  v,  we  find 

de^'^K^^d^J (^>' 

where  €^  =  ghsiS  before. 

In  the  application  to  simple-harmonic  motion,  the  equations 
are  shortened  if  we  assume  a  'complex'  time-factor  e*^*^■•"•^  and 
reject,  in  the  end,  the  imaginary  parts  of  our  expressions.  This 
is  of  course  legitimate,  so  long  as  we  have  to  deal  solely  with 
linear  equations.     We  have  then,  from  (2), 

"it   •=?! <*^ 

whilst  (3)  becomes 

§^i+*-f=» ». 

where  l^^a^ji^ (6). 

The  condition  to  be  satisfied  at  a  vertical  bounding  wall  is 
obtained  at  once  from  (4),  viz.  it  is 

g-o «. 

if  Sn  denote  an  element  of  the  normal  to  the  boundary. 

When  the  fluid  is  subject  to  small  disturbing  forces  whose 
variation  within  the  limits  of  the  depth  may  be  neglected,  the 
equations  (2)  are  replaced  by 

rfM__    d1^     dXi         ^__     ^_^  /Q\ 

5?""^5i"d^'       dt^     ^dy     dy ^  ^' 

where  A  is  the  potential  of  these  forces. 
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If  we  put  ?«-fi/5P  (9), 

so  that  ^  denotes  the  equilibrium-elevation  corresponding  to  the 
potentiaUUihesejnay  be  written 
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Just  as  in  Art  175  it  will  be  found  that  such  a  solution  is  possible 
only  for  certain  values  of  k,  and  thus  the  periods  (2ir/kc)  of  the 
several  normal  modes  are  determined. 


*  Lord  Bayleigh,  Theory  of  Sound,  Art  889. 
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Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  rectangular  boundary,  if  we  take  the 
origin  at  one  comer,  and  the  axes  of  a,  y  along  two  of  the  sides, 
the  boundary  conditions  are  that  dl^jdx »=  0  for  x^O  and  x^a, 
and  d^jdy  =  0  for  y  =  0  and  y  =  h,  where  a,  6  are  the  lengths  of  the 
edges  parallel  to  x,y  respectively.  The  general  value  of  (f  subject 
to  these  conditions  is  given  by  the  double  Fourier's  series 

f=S2^i„,nC08-^COS-^ (3), 

where  the  summations  include  all  integral  values  of  m,  n  from  0 
to  00 .     Substituting  in  (1)  we  find 

k^  =  IT*  (mya*  +  n^/b^) (4). 

If  a>b,  the  component  oscillation  of  longest  period  is  got  by 
making  m  =  l,  n  =  0,  whence  ka^^ir.  The  motion  is  then  every- 
where parallel  to  the  longer  side  of  the  rectangle.    Cf.  Art.  175. 

187.     In  the  case  of  a  circtdar  sheet  of  water,  it  is  convenient 

to  take  the  origin  at  the  centre,  and  to  transform   to  polar 

coordinates,  writing 

x  =  rcos0,   y  =  rsinft 

The  equation  (1)  of  the  preceding  Art.  becomes 

^^Ihh^*"^-" 0^ 

This  might  of  course  have  been  established  independently. 

As  regards  its  dependance  on  0,  the  value  of  (f  may,  by 
Fourier*s  Theorem,  be  supposed  expanded  in  a  series  of  cosines  and 
sines  of  multiples  of  d ;  we  thus  obtain  a  series  of  terms  of  the 
form 


•^  ^  ^  smj 


80    (2). 


It  is  found  on  substitution  in  (1)  that  each  of  these  terms  must 
satisfy  the  equation  independently,  and  that 

/"(r)  +  ^/'(r)  +  (*»-^)/(r)  =  0 (3). 

This  is   the   differential   equation   of  Bessel's  Functions*.    Its 

*  Forsyth,  Differential  Equations,  Art.  100. 
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complete  primitive  consists,  of  course,  of  the  sum  of  two  definite 
functions  of  r,  each  multiplied  by  an  arbitrary  constant,  but  in  the  ' 
present  problem  we  are  restricted  to  a  solution  which  shall  be  finite 
at  the  origin.    This  is  easily  obtained  in  the  form  of  an  ascending 
series ;  thus,  in  the  ordinary  notation  of  Bessel's  Functions,  we  have 

where,  on  the  usual  convention  as  to  the  numerical  factor, 

^•^^^""2'7r!f  "2(2«  +  2)"^2.4(2*  +  2)(&  +  4)"--'r-^*^ 
Hence  the  various  normal  modes  are  given  by 

■«tf.cos(<r^  +  €) (6), 


K-AMkrf^^ 


where  8  may  have  any  of  the  values  0,  1,  2,  3,...,  and  Ag  is  an 
arbitrary  constant.  The  admissible  values  of  k  are  determined  by 
the  condition  that  df/efo*  =  0  for  r  =  a,  or 

J";(ifca)  =  0 (6). 

The  corresponding '  speeds'  (<r)  of  the  oscillations  are  then  given 
by  o-  =  &  {gK)K 

The  analytical  theory  of  Bessel's  FuDctions  is  treated  more  or  less  fully  in 
various  works  to  which  reference  is  made  below*.  It  appears  that  for  large 
values  of  z  we  may  put 

y.  W=(l)*  {P  COB  (s-^  ,)  +  eain  (.  -?f±l)  ,} (i). 

where  P«i-(l!zM|gzi^+... 


O = ^'-^     (P-4j«)(3«-4<«)  (62-4^) 

The  series  P,  Q  are  of  the  kind  known  as  '  semi-convergent,'  x,e,  although  for 
large  values  of  z  the  successive  terms  may  diminish  for  a  time,  they  ultimately 
increase  again,  but  if  we  stop  at  a  small  term  we  get  an  approximately 
correct  result 

*  Lommel,  Studien  ueber  die  BesseVsehen  Functionen,  Leipzig,  18B8;  Heine, 
KugelJunctUmen,  Arts.  42,...,  57,... ;  Todhimter,  Functionz  of  Laplace ,  LamS,  and 
Beseel;  Byerly,  On  FouHefe  SerieSf  and  Spherical^  Cylindrical^  and  Ellipsoidal 
Harmonie$t  Boston,  U.SJl.,  1898;  see  also  Forsyth,  Differential  EqtULtione,  c.  t. 
An  ample  aoooont  of  the  matter,  from  the  physical  point  of  view,  wiU  be  found  in 
^rd  Bayleigh's  Theory  of  Soundt  <^*  I^m  xviii.,  with  many  interesting  appUeations. 

Numerical  tables  of  the  functions  have  been  calculated  by  Bessel,  and  Hansen, 
and  (more  recently)  by  Meissel  {Berl,  Abh,t  1888).  Hansen's  tables  are  reproduced 
by  Lommel,  and  (partiaUy)  by  Lord  Bayleigh  and  Byerly. 
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It  appears  from  (i)  that  J^l^z)  belongs  to  the  class  of  *  fluctuating 
functions/  viz.  as  z  increases  the  value  of  the  function  oscillates  on  both 
sides  of  zero  with  a  continually  diminishing  amplitude.  The  period  of 
the  oscillations  is  ultimately  Sir. 

The  general  march  of  the  functions  is  illustrated  to  some  extent  by  the 
curves  y—Jfi{x\  y=Ji  (^),  which  are  figiu^  on  the  opposite  page.  For  the 
sake  of  clearness,  the  scale  of  the  ordinates  has  been  taken  five  times  as  great 
as  that  of  the  absciss89. 

In  the  case  «  =  0,  the  motion  is  symmetrical  about  the  origin, 

80  that  the  waves  have  annular  ridges  and  furrows.     The  lowest 

roots  of 

J/(A:a)  =  0 (7) 

are  given  by 

ifca/7r  =  r2197,    2-2330,    3-2383, (8)*, 

these  values  tending  ultimately  to  the  form  ka/ir  =  m  +  ^,  where 
m  is  integral.  In  the  mth  mode  of  the  symmetrical  class  there 
are  m  nodal  circles  whose  i^ii  are  given  hy  ^=0  or 

Jo(*r)  =  0 (9). 

The  roots  of  this  are 

kr/v  =  -7656,     1-7571,    27546, (10)t. 

For  example,  in  the  first  symmetrical  mode  there  is  one  nodal 
circle  r  =  '628a.  The  form  of  the  section  of  the  free  surface  by 
a  plane  through  the  axis  of  z,  in  any  of  these  modes,  will  be 
understood  from  the  drawing  of  the  curve  y  =  Jo  (x). 

When  8>0  there  are  8  equidistant  nodal  diameters,  in  addition 

to  the  nodal  circles 

J,{kr)  =  0 (11). 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that,  owing  to  the  equality  of  the  frequencies  of 
the  two  modes  represented  by  (5),  the  normal  modes  are  now  to  a 
certain  extent  indeterminate ;  viz.  in  place  of  cos  80  or  sin  80  we 
might  substitute  cob  8(0-  «,),  where  a,  is  arbitrary.     The  nodal 

diameters  are  then  given  by 

^            2m  + 1  ,-  ^. 

^-««  =  — 2^  ^ (12), 

*  Stokes,  **  On  the  Numerical  Galcnlation  of  a  class  of  Definite  Integrals  and 
Infinite  Series/*  Camb,  Tran».  t.  ix.  (1860),  Math,  and  Pky$.  Papers^  t.  ii.  p.  855. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  kalv  is  equal  to  tJt,  where  r  is  the  actual  period,  and  To 
is  the  time  a  progressiTe  wave  would  take  to  travel  with  the  velocity  {ffh)k  over  a 
space  equal  to  the  diameter  2a. 

t  Stokes,  2,  e, 

20—2 
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where  m  =  0,  1,  2,...,  «— 1.  The  indeterminateness  disappears, 
and  the  frequencies  become  unequal,  if  the  boundary  deviate, 
however  slightly,  from  the  circular  form. 

In  the  case  of  the  circular  boundary,  we   obtain  by  super- 
position of  two  fundamental  modes  of  the  same  period,  in  different 

phases,  a  solution 

?=0,J,(AT).cos(<re+«^  +  €) (13). 

This  represents  a  system  of  waves  travelling  unchanged  round 
the  origin  with  an  angular  velocity  o-/^  in  the  positive  or 
negative  direction  of  6,  The  motion  of  the  individual  particles 
is  easily  seen  from  Art.  185  (4)  to  be  elliptic-harmonic,  one 
principal  axis  of  each  elliptic  orbit  being  along  the  radius 
vector.  All  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  general  theory  referred 
to  in  Art.  165. 


The  most  interesting  modes  of  the  unsymmetrical  class  are 
those  corresponding  to  «  =  1,  e.g. 

^=AJi{kr)coa0.Qo&(at  +  €) (14), 


187] 

where  k  is  determined  by 

The  roots  of  this  are 
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•//(ika)=0 (15). 


ka/ir= '586,     1-697,    2717, (16)* 

We  have  now  one  nodal  diameter  (d^^^ir),  whose  position  is, 
however,  indeterminate,  since  the  origin  of  0  is  arbitrary.  In  the 
corresponding  modes  for  an  elliptic  boundary,  the  nodal  diameter 
would  be  fixed,  viz.  it  would  coincide  with  either  the  major  or 
the  minor  axis,  and  the  frequencies  would  be  unequal. 

The  accompanying  diagrams  shew  the  contour-lines  of  the  free 
sur&ce  in  the  first  two  modes  of  the  present  species.  These  lines 
meet  the  boundary  at  right  angles,  in  conformity  with  the  general 
boundary  condition  (Art.  186  (2)).    The  simple-harmonic  vibrations 


of  the  individual  particles  take  place  in  straight  lines  perpen- 
dicular to  the  contour-lines,  by  Art.  185  (4).     The  form  of  the 

*  See  Lord  Bayleigh's  treatise,  Art.  389. 
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sections  of  the  free  surfax^e  by  planes  through  the  axis  of  z  is  given 
by  the  curve  y^Jx  {x)  on  p.  306. 

The  first  of  the  two  modes  here  figured  has  the  longest  period 
of  all  the  normal  types.  In  it,  the  water  sways  firom  side  to  side, 
much  as  in  the  slowest  mode  of  a  canal  closed  at  both  ends 
(Art.  175).  In  the  second  mode  there  is  a  nodal  circle,  whose 
radius  is  given  by  the  lowest  root  of  i/i(^)  =  0;  this  makes 
r  =  -riQa*. 

A  comparison  of  the  preoeding  investigation  with  the  general  theory  of 
small  oscillations  referred  to  in  Art.  165  leads  to  several  important  properties 
of  BessePs  Functions. 

In  the  first  place,  since  the  total  mass  of  water  is  unaltered,  we  must  have 

\7  \l  f^^^=^ ("^)' 

where  (  has  any  one  of  the  forms  given  by  (5).  For  <>0  this  is  satisfied  in 
virtue  of  the  trigonometrical  factor  co&sB  or  sin«^;  in  the  symmetrical  case 
it  gives 


/: 


""  J^{Jcr)rdr=0 (iv). 

0 


Again,  since  the  most  general  h^e  motion  of  the  system  can  be  obtained 
by  superposition  of  the  normal  modes,  each  with  an  arbitrary  amplitude  and 
epoch,  it  follows  that  any  value  whatever  of  ^,  which  is  subject  to  the 
condition  (iii),  can  be  expanded  in  a  series  of  the  form 

f=22(Jg00s«^+iB.sin*^)./,(itr) (v), 

where  the  summations  embrace  all  integral  values  of  s  (including  0)  and,  for 
each  value  of  «,  all  the  roots  k  of  (6).  If  the  coefficients  J«,  B,  be  regarded 
as  functions  of  t,  the  equation  (v)  may  be  regarded  as  giving  the  value  of  the 
siufaoe-elevation  at  any  instant.  The  quantities  il«,  B^  are  then  the  normal 
coordinates  of  the  present  system  (Art.  165);  and  in  terms  of  them  the 
formulas  for  the  kinetic  and  potential  energies  must  reduce  to  sums  of 
squares.    Taking,  for  example,  the  potential  enei^ 

V^kgpllC'dxdh, (vi), 

*  The  OBcillationB  of  a  liquid  in  a  circalar  basin  of  any  oniform  depth  were 
discussed  by  Poisson,  "Sur  les  petites  oscillations  de  I'ean  contenue  dans  nn 
oylindre,"  Ann.  de  Oergonne,  t.  xix.  p.  225  (1828-9);  the  theory  of  Bessel's 
Functions  had  not  at  that  date  been  worked  oat,  and  the  results  were  consequently 
not  interpreted.  The  full  solution  of  the  problem,  with  numerical  details,  was 
given  independently  by  Lord  Bayleigh,  Phil,  M<ig.,  April,  1876. 

The  investigation  in  the  text  is  limited,  of  course,  to  the  case  of  a  depth  small 
in  comparison  with  the  radius  a.  Poisson's  and  Lord  Bayleigh's  solution  for  the 
case  of  finite  depth  will  be  noticed  in  the  proper  place  in  Chap.  ix. 
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fi9  fa 
this  requires  that  J      f    w^w^rdBdr^O (vii), 

where  V|,  w^  are  anj  two  terms  of  the  expansion  (v).  If  tc^,  v>^  involve 
cosines  or  sines  of  difierent  multiples  of  By  this  is  verified  at  onoe  bj  integra- 
tions with  respect  to  6 ;  but  if  we  take 

v>i  oc  /,  {h^r)  cos  $6^    w^  oc  J,  (ly)  cos  bS^ 

where  ir^,  h^  are  any  two  distinct  roots  of  (6),  we  get 

^a 


: 


J%{Jcir) ,  Jt{h^)rdr=0 (viii). 

0 

The  general  results  of  which  (iv)  and  (viii)  are  particular  cases,  are 


/, 


.  0 
and 


Vo(ib-)rrfr=-|yo'(^«) (i*)» 


/ 


V,  (V)  J,  (V)  rdr  =  j^^-j-^  {kfiJ,'  (V)  J.  (*i«)  -  *!«•'.'  (*i«)  'r,  (V)} 

(X). 

In  the  case  of  h^—h^  the  latter  expression  becomes  iudeteruiinate ;    the 
evaluation  in  the  usual  manner  gives 


/; 


•  {J,  (ka)Yrdr=^\k*a*  {J.'  (ia)}«+  (*«««  - 1>)  {J,  (*a)}«] (xi). 


For  the  analytical  pi'oofe  of  these  formulae  we  must  refer  to  the  treatises  cited 
on  p.  305. 

The  small  oscillations  of  an  anmdar  sheet  of  water  bounded  by 
concentric  circles  are  easily  treated,  theoretically,  with  the  help  of 
Bessel's  Functions  '  of  the  second  kind'  The  only  case  of  any 
special  interest,  however,  is  when  the  two  radii  are  nearly  equal ; 
we  then  have  practically  a  re-entrant  canal,  and  the  solution 
follows  more  simply  from  Art.  178. 

The  analysis  can  also  be  applied  to  the  case  of  a  circular 
sector  of  any  angle*,  or  to  a  sheet  of  water  bounded  by  two 
concentric  circular  arcs  and  two  radii. 

188.  As  an  example  of  forced  vibrations,  let  us  suppose  that 
the  disturbing  forces  are  such  that  the  equilibrium  elevation 
would  be 


><'©■ 


cos  «^ .  cos  (<rt  +  c) (16). 

*  See  Lord  Bayleigh,  Theory  of  Soundy  Art.  339. 
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This  makes  Vi'^  =  0,  so  that  the   equation   (12)  of   Art.   185 
reduces  to  the  form  (1),  above,  and  the  solution  is 

f  = -4  J,  (At)  cos  5^ .  cos  (<r<  +  e) (17), 

where  il  is  an  arbitrary  constant.    The  boundary-condition  (Art. 
185  (14)),  gives 

gj  /^\ 
whence  ^=(7,    l\,  .  co8 80. cob (trt  +  e) (18). 

The  case  « =  1  is  interesting  as  corresponding  to  a  tmi/orm 
horizontal  force;  and  the  result  may  be  compared  with  that  of 
Art.  176. 

From  the  case  «  ~  2  we  could  obtain  a  rough  representation  of 
the  semi-diurnal  tide  in  a  polar  basin  bounded  by  a  small  circle 
of  latitude,  except  that  the  rotation  of  the  earth  is  not  as  yet  taken 
into  account. 

We  notice  that  the  expression  for  the  amplitude  of  oscillation 
becomes  infinite  when  <//  (ka)  =  0.  This  is  in  accordance  with  a 
general  principle,  of  which  we  have  already  had  several  examples ; 
the  period  of  the  disturbing  force  being  now  equal  to  that  of  one 
of  the  free  modes  investigated  in  the  preceding  Art. 

189.     When  the  sheet  of  water  is  of  variable  depth,  the 

investigation  at  the  beginning  of  Art.  185  gives,  as  the  equation 

of  continuity, 

d^_    d(hu)     djhv)      ' 

dt'       dx  dy  ^  ^' 

The  dynamical  equations  (Art.  185  (2))  are  of  course  unaltered. 
Hence,  eliminating  2f,  we  find,  for  the  free  oscillations, 

S=^{^('i)^|(»D} (^> 

If  the  time-fiwtor  be  6*^'*■*••^  we  obtain 


^(»S)-l(4^ff=» (»^ 


dy\  dy)     g 

When  A  is  a  function  of  r,  the  distance  from  the  origin,  only, 
this  may  be  written 
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As  a  simple  example  we  maj  take  the  case  of  a  circular  basin  which 
shelves  gradually  from  the  centre  to  the  edge,  according  to  the  law 


h 


=^o(l-3 (i). 


Introducing  polar  coordinates,  and  assuming  that  {  varies  as  cos  «^  or  sinf^, 
the  equation  (4)  takes  the  form 

(>-5)(&^i^-H'f)-.V|*j^C-. (a). 

This  can  be  integrated  by  series.    Thus,  assuming 

(=2^,(0* (iii), 

where  the  trigonometrical  factors  are  omitted,  for  shortness,  the  relation 
between  consecutive  coefficients  is  foimd  to  be 

(»»«-«^il,-|m(«-  2)-^-^*j4«_„ 

or,  if  we  write  — 7-=w(n-2)-«* (iv), 

where  n  is  not  as  yet  assumed  to  be  integral, 

(m«-«»)i4««(m-n)(m+n-2)ii^>, (v). 

The  equation  is  therefore  satisfied  by  a  series  of  the  form  (iii),  beginning  with 
the  term  J,(r/a)*,  the  succeeding  coefficients  being  determined  by  putting 
«»=«+2,  «+4,...  in  (v).    We  thus  find 

^"    'W  t  2(2*+2)        a« 

.  (n-g-4)(n-<-2)(n-fg)(n+g+2)  r*        \         ... 
■^  2.4(2«+2)(2<+4)  a*     *"J ^^^' 

or  in  the  usual  notation  of  hypergeometric  series 

f-il.J.^(«,/S,y,^) (Vii), 

where  a^^n+^s,    j8=l+i«-iw,    y=»+l. 

Since  these  make  y-  a-/3=0,  the  series  is  not  convergent  for  r=a,  unless  it 
terminate.  This  can  only  happen  when  n  is  integral,  of  the  form  «+2;. 
The  corresponding  values  of  o-  are  then  given  by  (iv). 

In  the  symmetrical  modes  (s=0)  we  have 

C-iio|i-     p     ^,+  p  gj  ^    ...J vviu;, 

where  J  may  be  any  integer  greater  than  unity.  It  may  be  shewn  that  this 
expression  vanishes  for  j'- 1  values  of  r  between  0  and  a,  indicating  the  exist- 
ence of  j-1  nodal  circles.    The  value  of  o-  is  given  by 

<r*-4;C;-i)^  (ix). 
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Thus  the  gravest  symmetrical  mode  {j=^)  has  a  nodal  circle  of  radius  -707a ; 
and  its  frequency  is  determined  by  a^=Sffh^laK 

Of  the  imsymmetrical  modes,  the  slowest,  for  any  given  value  of  <,  is  that 
for  which  n=<+2,  in  which  case  we  have 

f  =  Ag  —  cos  $6  cos  (at + c), 

the  value  of  <r  being  given  by 

a^^28,ghja^ (x). 

The  slowest  mode  of  all  is  that  for  which  s^l,  n=3 ;  the  free  sur&ce  is 
then  always  plane.  It  is  found  on  comparison  with  Art  187  (16)  that  the 
frequency  is  '768  of  that  of  the  corresponding  mode  in  a  circular  basin  of 
uniform  depth  A^,  and  of  the  same  radius. 

As  in  Art  188  we  could  at  once  write  down  the  formula  for  the  tidal 
motion  produced  by  a  uniform  horizontal  periodic  force ;  or,  more  generally, 
for  the  caae  when  the  disturbing  potential  is  of  the  type 

Ooc  r'cos«^cos((r^+c). 

190.  We  proceed  to  consider  the  case  of  a  spherical  sheet,  or 
ocean,  of  water,  covering  a  solid  globe.  We  will  suppose  for  the 
present  that  the  globe  does  not  rotate,  and  we  will  also  in  the  first 
instance  neglect  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  particles  of  the  water. 
The  mathematical  conditions  of  the  question  are  then  exactly  the 
same  as  in  the  acoustical  problem  of  the  vibrations  of  spherical 
layers  of  air*. 

Let  a  be  the  radius  of  the  globe,  h  the  depth  of  the  fluid ;  we 
assume  that  h  is  small  compared  with  a,  but  not  (as  yet)  that  it  is 
uniform.  The  position  of  any  point  on  the  sheet  being  specified 
by  the  angular  coordinates  0,  to,  let  u  be  the  component  velocity  of 
the  fluid  at  this  point  along  the  meridian,  in  the  direction  of  0 
increasing,  and  v  the  component  along  the  parallel  of  latitude,  in 
the  direction  of  o)  increasing.  Also  let  (f  denote  the  elevation  of 
the  fi:ee  surface  above  the  undisturbed  level.  The  horizontal 
motion  being  assumed,  for  the  reasons  explained  in  Art.  169,  to  be 
the  same  at  all  points  in  a  vertical  line,  the  condition  of  con- 
tinuity is 

-^(liAasin  0S(o)  80  ^-jt-  {vhaS0)  Scd  =  —  a  sin  d&» .  aB0 .  -^ , 

where  the  left-hand  side  measures  the  flux  out  of  the  columnar 

*  DiBcassed  in  Lord  Bayleigh's  Theory  of  Sounds  c.  xviii. 
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space  standing  on  the  element  of  area  a  sin  Ohto .  ahd,  whilst  the 
right-hand  member  expresses  the  rate  of  diminution  of  the  volume 
of  the  contained  fluid,  owing  to  fall  of  the  surface.     Hence 


df  _  _  _1 id  Qiu  sin  0)     d  {hvy 


dt        a  sin  ^  I        dO  dm 


(1). 


If  we  neglect  terms  of  the  second  order  in  u,  t;,  the  djmamical 
equations  are,  on  the  same  principles  as  in  Arts.  166,  185, 

dw  _  ^      dX  _  d£l         ^v  _  _  ^K       _      ^^         /ox 

dt  "     ^^e^add'       di""^  aTamed^  ""  a  sin  0d<o' '  '^  ^' 

where  ft  denotes  the  potential  of  the  extraneous  forces. 

If  we  put 

r=-n/5r (3), 

these  may  be  written 

dt"     ad0^^     ^^'     dt~     asintfdo)^^     ^^ ^  ^' 

Between  (1)  and  (4)  we  can  eliminate  u,  v,  and  so  obtain  an  equa- 
tion in  (^  only. 

In  the  case  of  simple-harmonic  motion,  the  time-factor  being 
^i(<rt+c)^  the  equations  take  the  forms 

>>_        ^'       [^  (^^  sin  0)     d  {hv)\  .  . 

^     erasing?!        d0        ^    d<o  j  ^  ^' 

^=*-;^(f-f)'    ^  =  *  -^--^;r(f-S) (6). 

aad0^^     ^  crasmado)^'     '^  ^  ' 

191.  We  will  now  consider  more  particularly  thjB  case  of 
uniform  depth.  To  find  the  free  oscillations  we  put  ?=0;  the 
equations  (5)  and  (6)  of  the  preceding  Art.  then  lead  to 

1     ^fsm^i)+4,fU^'?  =  0 (1). 

sm^d^V         d0/     sm'^dft)'      gh  ^  ^  ^ 

This  is  identical  in  form  with  the  general  equation  of  spherical 
surface-harmonics  (Art.  84  (2)).     Hence,  if  we  put 

cr«aVsfA  =  n(w  +  l). (2), 

a  solution  of  (1)  will  be 

C=S„ (3); 

where  8n  is  the  general  surface-harmonic  of  order  n. 
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It  was  pointed  out  in  Art.  87  that  Sn  will  not  be  finite  over 
the  whole  sphere  unless  n  be  integral.  Hence,  for  an  ocean 
covering  the  whole  globe,  the  form  of  the  free  surface  at  any 
instant  is,  in  any  fundamental  mode,  that  of  a  '  harmonic  spheroid ' 

r  =  a  +  A  +  SnCos(o-^  +  €) (4), 

and  the  speed  of  the  oscillation  is  given  by 

(7=  {n(n  + 1)1*.  (5rA)Va (5), 

the  value  of  n  being  integral. 

The  characters  of  the  various  normal  modes  are  best  gathered 
from  a  study  of  the  nodal  lines  (Sn  =  0)  of  the  free  surface.  Thus, 
it  is  shewn  in  treatises  on  Spherical  Harmonics*  that  the  zonal 
harmonic  Pn  (/^)  vanishes  for  n  real  and  distinct  values  of  /i  lying 
between  ±  1,  so  that  in  this  case  we  have  n  nodal  circles  of 
latitude.  When  n  is  odd  one  of  these  coincides  with  the  equator. 
In  the  case  of  the  tesseral  harmonic 


i^-^-^'^Zh 


the  second  factor  vanishes  for  n  —  s  values  of  fjL,  and  the  trigono- 
metrical factor  for  28  equidistant  values  of  <o.  The  nodal  lines 
therefore  consist  of  n  — «  parallels  of  latitude  and  28  meridians. 
Similarly  the  sectorial  harmonic 


sm 
has  as  nodal  lines  2n  meridians. 


ynto 


These  are,  however,  merely  special  cases,  for  since  there  are 
2n  + 1  independent  surface-harmonics  of  any  integral  order  n, 
and  since  the  frequency,  determined  by  (5),  is  the  same  for  each 
of  these,  there  is  a  corresponding  degree  of  indeterminateness  in 
the  normal  modes,  and  in  the  configuration  of  the  nodal  lines  f. 

We  can  also,  by  superposition,  build  up  various  types  of 
progressive  waves;  e.g.  taking  a  sectorial  harmonic  we  get  a 
solution  in  which 

?x(l-^«)*«cos(nft)-<r«  +  €) (6); 

this  gives  a  series  of  meridional  ridges  and  furrows  travelling 

*  For  references,  see  p.  117. 

t  Some  interesting  varieties  are  figured  in  the  plates  to  Maxwell's  Electricity  and 
Magnetism,  t.  i. 
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round  the  globe,  the  velocity  of  propagation,  as  measured  at  the 
equator,  being 

<ra/n  =  (^)* .  (<)rA)*  (7). 

It  is  easily  verified,  on  examination,  that  the  orbits  of  the 
particles  are  now  ellipses  having  their  principal  axes  in  the 
directions  of  the  meridians  and  parallels,  respectively.  At  the 
equator  these  ellipses  reduce  to  straight  lines. 

In  the  case  n=l,  the  harmonic  is  always  of  the  zonal  type. 
The  harmonic  spheroid  (4)  is  then,  to  our  order  of  approximation, 
a  sphere  excentric  to  the  globe.  It  is  important  to  remark, 
however,  that  this  case  is,  strictly  speaking,  not  included  in  our 
dynamical  investigation,  unless  we  imagine  a  constraint  applied  to 
the  globe  to  keep  it  at  rest;  for  the  deformation  in  question  of 
the  free  surface  would  involve  a  displacement  of  the  centre  of  mass 
of  the  ocean,  and  a  consequent  reaction  on  the  globe.  A  corrected 
theory  for  the  case  where  the  globe  is  free  could  easily  be  investi- 
gated, but  the  matter  is  hardly  important,  first  because  in  such 
a  case  as  that  of  the  Earth  the  inertia  of  the  solid  globe  is  so 
enormous  compared  with  that  of  the  ocean,  and  secondly  because 
disturbing  forces  which  can  give  rise  to  a  deformation  of  the  type 
in  question  do  not  as  a  rule  present  themselves  in  nature.  It 
appears,  for  example,  that  the  first  term  in  the  expression  for  the 
tide-generating  potential  of  the  sun  or  moon  is  a  spherical  har- 
monic of  the  second  order  (see  Appendix). 

When  n  =  2,  the  free  surface  at  any  instant  is  approximately 
ellipsoidal.  The  corresponding  period,  as  found  from  (5),  is  then 
*816  of  that  belonging  to  the  analogous  mode  in  an  equatorial 
canal  (Art.  178). 

For  large  values  of  n  the  distance  from  one  nodal  line  to 
another  is  small  compared  with  the  radius  of  the  globe,  and  the 
oscillations  then  take  place  much  as  on  a  plane  sheet  of  water. 
For  example,  the  velocity,  at  the  equator,  of  the  sectorial  waves 
represented  by  (6)  tends  with  increasing  n  to  the  value  (gh)^,  in 
agreement  with  Art.  167. 

From  a  comparison  of  the  foregoing  investigation  with  the  general  theoiy 
of  Art  165  we  are  led  to  infer,  on  physical  grounds  alone,  the  possibility  of 
the  expansion  of  any  arbitrary  value  of  ( in  a  series  of  surface  harmonics,  thus 

0 
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and  g^irfrap, (12), 

*  See,  for  example,  Bonth,  Analytical  8tatic$,  Cambridge  1892,  t.  ii.  pp.  91-92. 


I 


the  ooefficients  being  the  normal  coordinates  of  the  system.    Again,  since  the  J 

products  of  these  coefficients  must  disappear  from  the  expressions  for  the 

kinetic  and  potential  energies,  we  are  led  to  the  *  conjugate'  properties  of 

spherical  harmonics  quoted  in  Art.  88.  The  actual  calculation  of  the  potential 

and  kinetic  energies  will  be  given  in  the  next  Chapter,  in  connection  with  an  , 

independent  treatment  of  the  same  problem. 

The  effect  of  a  simple-harmonic  disturbing  force  can  be 
written  down  at  once  from  the  formula  (12)  of  Art.  165.  If 
the  surface- value  of  A  be  expanded  in  the  form 

ft  =  2n« (8), 

where  On  is  a  surface-harmonic  of  integral  order  n,  then  the 
various  terms  are  normal  components  of  force,  in  the  generalized 
sense  of  Art.  133 ;  and  the  equilibrium  value  of  ^  corresponding 
to  any  one  term  ftn  is 

^n^-l^ln  (9).         ^ 

Hence,  for  the  forced  oscillation  due  to  this  term,  we  have 

where  cr  measures  the  '  speed '  of  the  disturbing  force,  and  a-^  that 
of  the  corresponding  free  oscillation,  as  given  by  (5).  There  is  no 
dij£culty,  of  course,  in  deducing  (10)  directly  from  the  equations 
of  the  preceding  Art. 

192.  We  have  up  to  this  point  neglected  the  mutual  attrac- 
tion of  the  parts  of  the  liquid.  In  the  case  of  an  ocean  covering 
the  globe,  and  with  such  relations  of  density  as  we  meet  with  in- the 
actual  earth  and  ocean,  this  is  not  insensible.  To  investigate  its 
effect  in  the  case  of  the  free  oscillations,  we  have  only  to  sub- 
stitute for  iln,  in  the  last  formula,  the  gravitation-potential  of  the 
displaced  water.  If  the  density  of  this  be  denoted  by  p,  whilst  p^ 
represents  the  mean  density  of  the  globe  and  liquid  combined,  we 
have* 
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7  denoting  the  gravitation-constant,  whence 

"»=-2-;rH:T>7^^- <''>• 

Substituting  in  (10)  we  find 

'M'-^ii) <»'• 

where  an  is  now  used  to  denote  the  actual  speed  of  the  oscillation, 
and  Cn  the  speed  calculated  on  the  former  hypothesis  of  no 
mutual  attraction.     Hence  the  corrected  speed  is  given  by 


.„.  =  «(„-Hl)(l-2-A_£)g (16)* 


2n  +  l  pj  a« 

For  an  ellipsoidal  oscillation  {n  =  2),  and  for  p/po  =  '18  (as  in  the 
case  of  the  Earth),  we  find  from  (14)  that  the  effect  of  the  mutual 
attraction  is  to  lower  the  frequency  in  the  ratio  of  '94  to  1. 

The  slowest  oscillation  would  correspond  to  n  =  l,  but,  as 
already  indicated,  it  would  be  necessary,  in  this  mode,  to  imagine 
a  constraint  applied  to  the  globe  to  keep  it  at  rest.  This  being 
premised,  it  appears  from  (15)  that  if  p>/>othe  value  of  cti'  is 
negative.  The  circular  function  of  ^  is  then  replaced  by  real 
exponentials;  this  shews  that  the  configuration  in  which  the 
surface  of  the  sea  is  a  sphere  coucentric  with  the  globe  is  one 
of  unstable  equilibrium.  Since  the  introduction  of  a  constraint 
tends  in  the  direction  of  stability,  we  infer  that  when  />  >  />o  the 
equilibrium  is  a  fortiori  unstable  when  the  globe  is  fr^e.  In 
the  extreme  case  when  the  globe  itself  is  supposed  to  have  no 
gravitative  power  at  all,  it  is  obvious  that  the  water,  if  disturbed, 
would  tend  ultimately,  under  the  influence  of  dissipative  forces,  to 
collect  itself  into  a  spherical  mass,  the  nucleus  being  expelled. 

It  is  obvious  from  Art.  165,  or  it  may  easily  be  verified  inde- 
pendently, that  the  forced  vibrations  due  to  a  given  periodic 
disturbing  force,  when  the  gravitation  of  the  water  is  taken  into 
account,  will  be  given  by  the  formula  (10),  provided  Xl^  now 
denote  the  potential  of  the  extraneous  forces  only,  and  0-^  have 
the  value  given  by  (15). 

*  This  result  was  given  hj  Laplaoe,  Micanique  CSUite,  lAvre  ler,  Art.  1  (1799). 
The  free  and  the  forced  osoiUations  of  the  type  n»2  had  been  previously  inresti- 
gated  in  his  **BeoheroheB  snr  qnelqnes  points  dn  eysUme  dn  monde/'  M^n.  de 
VAead,  rcy.  de$  8eienc€$,  1775  [1778];  Oeuvret  Campt^tei,  t.  ix.,  pp.  109,.... 
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193.  The  oscillations  of  a  sea  bounded  by  meridians,  or 
parallels  of  latitude,  or  both,  can  also  be  treated  by  the  same 
method^.  The  spherical  harmonics  involved  are  however,  as  a 
rule,  no  longer  of  integral  order,  and  it  is  accordingly  difficult  to 
deduce  numerical  results. 

In  the  case  of  a  zonal  sea  bounded  by  two  parallels  of  latitude,  we  assume 

C-iApW+BqW}^}** (i). 

where  ;i— oob^,  and  p(ji),  q(ji)  are  the  two  functions  of  fi,  oontainlng 

(1  —/i')^  as  a  &ctor,  which  are  given  by  the  formula  (2)  of  Art  87.     It  will 
be  noticed  that  p(ji)iaB,n  even^  and  ^  (/i)  an  odd  function  of  ^i. 

If  we  distinguish  the  limiting  parallels  by  suffixes,  the  boundary  conditions 
are  that  1^=0  for  /A=/ii  and  fi=fif.  For  the  free  oscillations  this  gives,  by 
Art  190  (6), 

^i>'(Mi)+^^(Mi)=0  (ii), 

Ap^M-^B^iM^O (iii), 


whence 


=0 (iv), 


which  is  the  equation  to  determine  the  admissible  values  of  n.  The  speeds 
(o-)  corresponding  to  the  various  roots  are  given  as  before  by  Art  191  (5). 

If  the  two  boundaries  are  equidistant  from  the  equator,  we  have  ;is'='  ~Mi- 
The  above  solutions  then  break  up  into  two  groups ;  viz.  for  one  of  these  we 

have 

^=0,       p'Oh^O (V), 

and  for  the  other 

^=0,        ^(mi)«0 (vi). 

In  the  former  case  {  has  the  same  value  at  two  points  symmetrically 
situated  on  opposite  sides  of  the  equation ;  in  the  latter  the  values  at  these 
points  are  numerically  equal,  but  opposite  in  sign. 

If  we  imagine  one  of  the  boundaries  to  be  contracted  to  a  point  (say 
|i2= 1))  we  pass  to  the  case  of  a  circular  basin.  The  values  of  p'  (1)  and  ^  (1) 
are  infinite,  but  their  ratio  can  be  evaluated  by  means  of  formulas  given  in 
Art  85.  This  gives,  by  (iii),  the  ratio  A  :  B,  and  substituting  in  (ii)  we  get 
the  equation  to  determine  n.  A  more  interesting  method  of  treating  this 
case  consists,  however,  in  obtaining,  directly  from  the  differential  equation  of 
surface-harmonics,  a  solution  which  shall  be  finite  at  the  pole  /a=1.  This 
involves  a  change  of  variable,  as  to  which  there  is  some  latitude  of  choice. 
Perhaps  the  simplest  plan  is  to  write,  for  a  moment, 

^=J(l-^)=gin«J^ (vii). 

*  Cf.  Lord  Bayleigh,  2.  e.  ante  p.  814. 
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Aasuming  ^»=a -/*')*' «^^}«« (viii), 

the  differential  equation  in  ir,  which  is  given  in  Art  87,  becomes,  in  terms  of 
the  new  variable, 

'(^-')^-^('+^)(^-^)^+(^''')(r^+''^^>^o (ix). 

The  solution  of  this  which  is  finite  for  2=0  is  given  by  the  ascending  series 
..,=  >l/i     (n-<)(n+*+l),.(7>-J-l)(n-<)(n+i>+l)(n+g-h2),,        \ 

^AF{s-n,  «+«+!,  «+l,  z) (x). 

Hence  the  expression  adapted  to  our  case  is 

*  I  l.(«+l)  * 

(n-<-l)(n-g)(n+g+l) (n+«+2)   .  . ,  \ cosl 

where  the  admissible  values  of  n  are  to  be  determined  from  the  condition 
that  dCldS=0  for  6=Bi, 

The  actual  calculation  of  the  roots  of  the  equation  in  n,  for  any  arbitrary 
value  of  $1,  would  be  difficult.  The  main  interest  of  the  investigation  consists, 
in  fact,  in  the  transition  to  the  plane  problem  of  Art.  187,  and  in  the  connection 
which  we  can  thus  trace  between  Bessel's  Functions  and  Spherical  Harmonics. 
If  we  put  a = 00 ,  a^=r,  we  get  the  case  of  a  plane  sheet  of  water,  referred  to 
polar  coordinates  r,  «.  Making,  in  addition,  n^=lT,  so  that  n  is  now  infinite, 
the  formula  (xi)  gives 

r  ifcV  kh^ Icosl 

t      2(2*+2).'*'2.4(2<+2)(2<+4)     '••Jsinj'**' 

f««^.(^)^|*» (™)> 

in  the  notation  of  Art  187  (4).  We  thus  obtain  Bessel's  Functions  as  limiting 
forms  of  Spherical  Harmonics  of  infinite  ordert. 

*  When  fi  (as  well  as  «)  is  integral,  the  series  terminates,  and  the  expression 
differs  only  by  a  nnmerioal  factor  from  the   tesaeral  harmonic    denoted  by 

^it'  M  •    I  «Wi  in  Art.  87.    In  the  case  «=0  we  obtain  one  of  the  expansions  of  the 

zonal  harmonic  given  by  Murphy,  Elementary  Principles  of  the  Theories  of  EUetri- 
city..,,  Gambridge,  1888,  p.  7.  (The  investigation  is  reproduced  by  Thomson  and 
Tait,  Art.  782.) 

t  This  oonneotion  appears  to  have  been  first  explicitly  notioed  by  Mehler, 
<«Ueber  die  Vertheilnng  der  statisohen  Elektricitat  in  einem  von  zwei  Eugelkalotten 
begrenzten  Edrper,"  CrelUt  t.  Ixviii.  (1868).  It  was  investigated  independently  by 
Lord  Bayleigh,  <*  On  the  Relation  between  the  Functions  of  Laplace  and  Bessel,*' 
Proe,  Land,  Math.  Soe.,  t.  ix.,  p.  61  (1878) ;  see  also  the  same  author's  Theory  of 
Sound,  Arts.  886,  888. 

L,  21 
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If  the  sheet  of  water  considered  have  as  boundaries  two 
meridians  (with  or  without  parallels  of  latitude),  say  a>  =  0  and 
a>  =  a,  the  condition  that  i; »  0  at  these  restricts  us  to  the  fisu^tor 
cos  8Wt  and  gives  sa  ^  rrnr,  where  m  is  integral  This  determines 
the  adjniasible  values  of  s,  which  are  not  in  general  integral*. 

Tided  Oscillations  of  a  Rotating  Sheet  of  Water. 

194.  The  theory  of  the  tides  on  an  open  sheet  of  water  is 
seriously  complicated  by  the  fact  of  the  earth's  rotation.  If, 
indeed,  we  could  assume  that  the  periods  of  the  free  oscillations, 
and  of  the  disturbing  forces,  were  small  compared  with  a  day,  the 
preceding  investigations  would  apply  as  a  first  approximation, 
but  these  conditions  are  far  from  being  fulfilled  in  the  actual 
circumstances  of  the  Earth. 

The  difficulties  which  arise  when  we  attempt  to  take  the 
rotation  into  account  have  their  origin  in  this,  that  a  particle 
having  a  motion  in  latitude  tends  to  keep  its  angular  momentum 
about  the  earth's  axis  unchanged,  and  so  to  alter  its  motion  in 
longitude.  This  point  is  of  course  familiar  in  connection  with 
Hadley's  theory  of  the  trade-winds"f*.  Its  bearing  on  tidal  theory 
seems  to  have  been  first  recognised  by  Maclaurin|. 

196.  Owing  to  the  enormous  inertia  of  the  solid  body  of  the 
earth  compared  with  that  of  the  ocean,  the  effect  of  tidal  reactions 
in  producing  periodic  changes  of  the  angular  velocity  is  quite 
insensible.  This  angular  velocity  will  therefore  for  the  present  be 
treated  as  con8tant§. 

The  theory  of  the  small  oscillations  of  a  dynamical  system 
about  a  state  of  equilibrium  relative  to  a  solid  body  which  rotates 
with  constant  angular  velocity  about  a  fixed  axis  differs  in  some 
important  particulars  from  the  theory  of  small  oscillations  about 
a  state  of  absolute  equilibrium,  of  which  some  account  was  given 

*  The  xeftder  who  wishes  to  eftrry  the  study  of  the  problem  ftirther  in  this 
direction  is  referred  to  Thomson  and  Tait,  Natural  PhUo$ophy  (2nd  ed.),  Appendix 
B,  **  Spherical  Harmonic  Analysis." 

t  **  Concerning  the  General  Oanse  of  the  Trade  Winds,"  Phil.  Trans.  1735. 

X  De  Causd  Phy$ied  Fluxus  et  BeJIuxut  MarU,  Prop.  yii. :  **  Motus  aqna  tarbatnr 
ex  injeqnali  vdooitate  qa&  corpora  drca  azem  TerrsB  motn  diomo  deferontor  "  (1740). 

§  The  iecular  effect  of  tidal  friction  in  this  respect  will  be  noticed  later  (Ohap. 
zi.). 
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in  Art.  165.  It  is  therefore  worth  while  to  devote  a  little  space 
to  it  before  entering  on  the  consideration  of  special  problems. 

Let  us  take  a  set  of  rectangular  axes  x,  y,  z^  fixed  relatively  to 
the  solid,  of  which  the  axis  of  z  coincides  with  the  axis  of  rotation, 
and  let  n  be  the  angular  velocity  of  the  rotation.  The  equations 
of  motion  of  a  particle  m  relative  to  these  moving  axes  are  known 
to  be 

m(y  +  2ni-n»y)=F,i (1), 

ma  ^Z  j 

where  X,  F,  Z  are  the  impressed  forces  on  the  particle.  Let  us 
now  suppose  that  the  relative  coordinates  {x,  y,  z)  of  any  particle 
can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  a  certain  number  of  independent  quan- 
tities 9i,  ?t>-«**  If  we  multiply  the  above  equations  by  dx/dq,, 
dy/dqt,  dzjdq,,  and  add,  and  denote  by  2  a  summation  embracing 
all  the  particles  of  the  system,  we  obtain 

-l..|.s»(*-+jf)+j(x|+r|4.zD...(2). 

There  is  a  similar  equation  for  each  of  the  generalized  coordinates 

Now,  exactly  as  in  Hamilton's  proof*  of  Lagrange's  equations, 
the  first  term  in  (2)  may  be  replaced  by 

d  dtlT     <Wr 
dt  d^g     dqg ' 

where  ®  =  i2m(i«  +  y«+i*) (8), 

%.e.  ®  denotes  the  energy  of  the  relaHve  motion,  supposed  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  generalized  coordinates  q,,  and  the  generalized 
velocities  jg.    Again,  we  may  write 

K^I/'-l/^D-'^-* <«^ 

where  Fis  the  potential  energy,  and  Q,  is  the  generalized  com- 

*  See  anU  p.  201  (footnote). 
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ponent  of  extraneous  force  corresponding  to  the  coordinate  g«. 

Also,  since 

dx  ,   ,  dx  . 

.     dy  .   ,  dy  . 
we  have 

We  will  write,  for  shortness, 

^"•^"•.il|r)-f''i <»)• 

Finally,  we  put 

ro  =  in»2w(a^  +  y») (6). 

viz.  To  denotes  the  energy  of  the  system  when  rotating  with  the 
solid,  without  relative  motion,  in  the  configuration  (^i,  9f,  ...)• 

With  these  notations,  the  typical  equation  (2)  takes  the  form 

and  it  is  to  be  particularly  noticed  that  the  coefficients  [r,  a]  are 
subject  to  the  relations 

[r,«]  =  -[*,r],     [«,«]  =  0 (8). 

The  conditions  for  relative  equilibrium,  in  the  absence  of  ex- 
traneous forces,  are  found  by  putting  ji  =  0,  ^j  =  0, . . .  in  (7),  or  more 
simply  from  (2).    In  either  way  we  obtain 

^^(F-r.)  =  0 (9). 

which  shews  that  the  equilibrium  value  of  the  expression  F-  To  is 
*  stationary.' 

196.  We  will  now  suppose  the  coordinates  q^  to  be  chosen 
so  as  to  vanish  in  the  undisturbed  state.  In  the  case  of  a  smaU 
disturbance,  we  may  then  write 

2®  =  auji'  +  a^qf  +  ...  +  iay^qiq^  + (1), 

2(F-To)=  Ciig»+  Ca?»+...+ 2ci,5x?s+ (2), 

*  Of.  ThomBon  and  Tait,  Natural  Philoiophy  (2nd  ed.),  Part  i.  p.  819.  It 
Bhoald  be  remarked  that  these  equations  are  a  particular  case  of  Art.  189  (14), 
obtained,  with  the  help  of  the  relations  (7)  of  Art.  141,  by  supposing  the  rotating 
solid  to  be  free,  but  to  have  an  infinite  moment  of  inertia. 
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where  the  coefEcients  may  be  treated  as  constants.  The  terms  of 
the  first  degree  in  F—  T^  have  been  omitted,  on  account  of  the 
'stationary'  property. 

In  order  to  simplify  the  equations  as  much  as  possible,  we  will 
further  suppose  that,  by  a  linear  transformation,  each  of  these 
expressions  is  reduced,  as  in  Art.  165,  to  a  sum  of  squares;  viz. 

2^  =  aiji*  +  a,g,«+ (8), 

2(F-ro)=  Cx?i«+Cft»+ (4). 

The  quantities  ji,  99, ...  may  be  called  the  *  principal  coordinates ' 
of  the  system,  but  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  assuming  that 
the  same  simplicity  of  properties  attaches  to  them  as  in  the  case 
of  no  rotation.  The  coefficients  Oi,  a,,...  and  Ci,  Ct, ...  may  be 
called  the  'principal  coefficients'  of  inertia  and  of  stability,  respec- 
tively. The  latter  coefficients  are  the  same  as  if  we  were  to 
ignore  the  rotation,  and  to  introduce  fictitious  '  centrifugal '  forces 
{mv?x,  mn%  0)  acting  on  each  particle  in  the  direction  outwards 
from  the  axis. 

If  we  further  write,  for  convenience,  fin  in  place  of  [r, «],  then, 
in  terms  of  the  new  coordinates,  the  equation  (7)  of  the  preceding 
Art.  gives,  in  the  case  of  infinitely  small  motions, 

ax?i  +  Ciji  +  A»?2  + /9u jt -h  ...  =  Qi/ 


(5). 


If  we  multiply  these  equations  by  ji,  }„  ...  in  order,  and  add, 
then  taking  account  of  the  relation 

fin  —  '-fitr (6), 

we  find  ^(®+r-i;)  =  Qi?i  +  Q2?,+ (7). 

This  might  have  been  obtained  without  approximation  from  the 
exact  equations  (7)  of  Art.  195.  It  may  also  be  deduced  directly 
from  first  principles. 

197.  To  investigate  the  free  motions  of  the  system,  we  put 
Qi  =  0,  Q,  =  0, ...  in  (5),  and  assume,  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
method  of  treating  linear  equations, 

5i  =  ili6^,   g,  =  ^,e^, ..., (8). 
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Substituting,  we  find 


fin'>^i  +  fin^^i  +  (aiV+  c,)  ^,  +  . . .  =  0, 


•..  (9), 


Eliminating  the  ratios  ili :  il, :  ilt :  ...,  we  get  the  equation 


=  0 (10), 


or,  as  we  shall  occasionally  write  it,  for  shortness, 

A(X)  =  0 (11). 

The  determinant  A  (X)  comes  under  the  class  called  by  Cayley 
'skew-determinants,'  in  virtue  of  the  relation  (6).  If  we  re- 
verse the  sign  of  X,  the  rows  and  columns  are  simply  interchanged, 
and  the  value  of  the  determinant  therefore  unaltered  Hence, 
when  expanded,  the  equation  (10)  will  involve  only  even  powers  of 
X,  and  the  roots  will  be  in  pairs  of  the  form 

^  =  ±  (p  +  icr). 

In  order  that  the  configuration  of  relative  equilibrium  should 
be  stable  it  is  essential  that  the  values  of  p  should  all  be  zero, 
for  otherwise  terms  of  the  forms  c*'*'cos<r^  and  e****  sin  at  would 
present  themselves  in  the  realized  expression  for  any  coordinate 
9«.  This  would  indicate  the  possibility  of  an  oscillation  of 
continually  increasing  amplitude. 

In  the  theory  of  absolute  equilibrium,  sketched  in  Art.  165, 
the  necessary  and  sufficient  condition  of  stability  is  simply  that 
the  potential  energy  must  be  a  minimum  in  the  configuration  of 
equilibrium.  In  the  present  case  the  conditions  are  more  com- 
plicated*, but  we  may  readily  shew  that  if  the  expression  for 
F— jPo  be  essentially  positive,  in  other  words  if  the  coefficients 
Ci,  Ca, ...  in  (4)  be  all  positive,  the  equilibrium  will  be  stable. 
This  follows  at  once  from  the  equation  (7),  which  gives,  in  the 
case  of  free  motion, 

®  +  (F- To)  =  const (12), 

*  They  have  been  investigated  by  Bonthi  On  the  Stability  of  a  Oiven  State  of 
Motion ;  see  also  his  Advanced  Rigid  Dynamici  (4th  ed.),  London,  1S84. 
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she  wing  that  under  the  present  supposition  neither  ^  nor  F—  To 
can  increase  beyond  a  certain  limit  depending  on  the  initial 
circumstances. 

Hence  stability  is  assured  if  V— To  is  s^  minimum  in  the 
configuration  of  relative  equilibrium.  But  this  condition  is  not 
essential,  and  there  may  even  be  stability  with  F—  To  a  maximum, 
as  will  be  shewn  presently  in  the  particular  case  of  two  degrees  of 
freedom.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  if  the  system  be 
subject  to  dissipative  forces,  however  slight,  affecting  the  relative 
coordinates  qi,  q^,  ...,  the  equilibrium  will  be  permanently  or 
'secularly'  stable  only  if  F— T©  is  a  minimum.  It  is  the 
characteristic  of  such  forces  that  the  work  done  by  them  on 
the  system  is  always  negative.  Hence,  by  (7),  the  expression 
®  +  (F— To)  will,  so  long  as  there  is  any  relative  motion  of  the 
system,  continually  diminish,  in  the  algebraical  sense.  Hence  if 
the  system  be  started  from  relative  rest  in  a  configuration  such  that 
F—  To  is  negative,  the  above  expression,  and  therefore  A  fortiori 
the  part  F— To,  will  assume  continually  increasing  negative 
values,  which  can  only  take  place  by  the  system  deviating  more 
and  more  from  its  equilibrium-configuration. 

This  important  distinction  between  '  ordinary '  or  kinetic,  and 
'  secular '  or  practical  stability  was  first  pointed  out  by  Thomson 
and  Tait*.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  above  investigation  pre- 
supposes a  constant  angular  velocity  (n)  maintained,  if  necessary,  by 
a  proper  application  of  force  to  the  rotating  solid.  When  the  soUd 
isjree,  the  condition  of  secular  stability  takes  a  somewhat  different 
form,  to  be  referred  to  later  (Chap.  xii.). 

To  examine  the  character  of  a  free  oscillation,  in  the  case 
of  stability,  we  remark  that  if  X  be  any  root  of  (10),  the  equations 
(9)  give 

^X  ^9  ^S 


An(X)     A«(X)     A«(X) 


=  ...  =  (7 (13), 


where  An,  ^n,  A^,  ...  are  the  minors  of  any  row  in  the  determi- 
nant A,  and  C  is  arbitrary.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  these  minors 
will  as  a  rule  involve  odd  as  well  as  even  powers  of  X,  and  so 

*  Natural  Pkiloiophy  (2nd  ed.),  Part  i.  p.  891.  See  also  Poinoar^,  '*Bnr 
r^oilibre  d*ime  masse  fluide  anim^e  d*an  mouYement  de  rotation,"  Ada  Mathe* 
maiiea,  t  vu.  (18S6). 
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assume  unequal  values  for  the  two  oppositely  signed  roots  (±  X)  of 
any  pair.  If  we  put  X  =  ±  tcr,  the  general  symbolical  value  of  q, 
corresponding  to  any  such  pair  of  roots  may  be  written 

q.  =  (7A„  {%a)  i^  +  (7'A„  (-  ur)  iT^. 
If  we  put 

we  get  a  solution  of  our  equations  in  real  form,  involving  two 
arbitrary  constants  K,  € ;  thus 

yi  =  jPi  (<r») .  iT  cos  (<rt  +  e)  -  cr/i  (<7«) .  iT  sin  (o-«  +  €), 
gr,  =  ^,(<r»).ircos(o-<  +  e)-flr/,((r«).irsin(<rt  +  6), 
y,  =  ^,(<r«).iircos(cr«4-6)-<r/,(cr»).Zsin(o-e  +  €),  r"^^^>  ' 

The  formuIsB  (14)  express  what  may  be  called  a  'natural 
mode '  of  oscillation  of  the  system.  The  number  of  such  possible 
modes  is  of  course  equal  to  the  number  of  pairs  of  roots  of  (10), 
%.e.  to  the  number  of  degrees  of  freedom  of  the  system. 

If  ^,  ff,  ^  denote  the  component  displacements  of  any  particle 
from  its  equilibrium  position,  we  have 

dy         dy 
^^      dz         dz 

Substituting  from  (15),  we  obtain  a  result  of  the  form 

f  =  P.ircos(a-^  +  €)  +  P'.irsin((r<  +  e),^ 

i;  =  Q.ircos(<r«  +  e)  +  Q'.irsin(<r«  +  6),  I (16), 

f=i2.Zcos(<r«  +  e)  +  JB'.-K'sin(crt  +  €)  J 

where  P,  P',  Q,  Q',  iZ,  R  are  determinate  functions  of  the  mean 
position  of  the  particle,  involving  also  the  value  of  cr,  and  there- 
fore different  for  the  different  normal  modes,  but  independent  of 
the  arbitrary  constants  K,  €.    These  formulae  represent  an  elliptic- 

*  We  mi|^t  have  obtained  the  same  result  by  assamingi  in  (5), 

gi=^ie<('^+'>.  g,=^,e»^'^+->,  g,=^,e»<'^+*>, 

where  il|,  il,,  J,, ...  are  real,  and  rejecting,  in  the  end,  the  imaginary  parts. 


(1S> 
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harmonic  motion  of  period  iw/o- ;  the  directions 

SlP=vlQ=m.  and  f/P'=VQ'=r/^ (17). 

being  those  of  two  semi-conjugate  diameters  of  the  elliptic  orbit, 

of  lengths  (P«  +  Q»  +  i?)* .  K,  and  (F«  +  Q'"  +  iJ'«)*.  K,  respectively. 
The  positions  and  forms  and  relative  dimensions  of  the  elliptic 
orbits,  as  well  as  the  relative  phases  of  the  particles  in  them, 
are  in  each  natural  mode  determinate,  the  absolute  dimensions 
and  epochs  being  alone  arbitrary. 

198.  The  symbolical  expressions  for  the  forced  oscillations 
due  to  a  periodic  disturbing  force  can  easily  be  written  down.  If 
we  assume  that  Qi,  Qs, ...  all  vary  as  e^,  where  a  is  prescribed, 
the  equations  (5)  give,  omitting  the  time-factors, 


.(18). 


The  most  important  point  of  contrast  with  the  theory  of  the 
'  normal  modes '  in  the  case  of  no  rotation  is  that  the  displacement 
of  any  one  type  is  no  longer  affected  solely  by  the  disturbing  force 
of  that  type.  As  a  consequence,  the  motions  of  the  individual 
particles  are,  as  is  easily  seen  from  (15),  now  in  general  elliptic- 
harmouic. 

As  in  Art.  165,  the  displacement  becomes  very  great  when 
A  (%<r)  is  very  small,  %,e.  whenever  the  '  speed '  o-  of  the  disturbing 
force  approximates  to  that  of  one  of  the  natural  modes  of  fr^e 
oscillation. 

When  the  period  of  the  disturbing  forces  is  infinitely  long,  the 
displacements  tend  to  the  *  equilibrium- values ' 

gi  =  Qi/ci,    q%^Q%lc%....,  (19), 

as  is  found  by  putting  0-  =  0  in  (18),  or  more  simply  from  the 
frmdamental  equations  (5).  This  conclusion  must  be  modified, 
however,  when  any  one  or  more  of  the  coefficients  of  stability 
Ci,  C|,  ...  is  zero.  If,  for  example,  Ci=0,  the  first  row  and 
column  of  the  determinant  A  (X)  are  both  divisible  by  X,  so 
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that  the  determinantal  equatioa  (10)  has  a  pair  of  zero  roots. 
In  other  words  we  have  a  possible  free  motion  of  infinitely 
long  period.  The  coefficients  of  Qs,  Qt>  •••  on  the  right-hand  side 
of  (18)  then  become  indeterminate  for  a=^0,  and  the  evaluated 
results  do  not  as  a  rule  coincide  with  (19).  This  point  is  of  some 
importance,  because  in  the  hydrodynamical  applications,  as  we 
shall  see,  steady  circulatory  motions  of  the  fluid,  with  a  constant 
deformation  of  the  free  surface,  are  possible  when  no  extraneous 
forces  act ;  and  as  a  consequence  forced  tidal  oscillations  of  long 
period  do  not  necessarily  approximate  to  the  values  given  by  the 
equilibrium  theory  of  the  tides.     Cf.  Arts.  207,  210. 


In  order  to  elucidate  the  foregoing  statements  we  may  consider  more  in 
detail  the  case  of  two  degrees  of  freedom.  The  equations  of  motion  are  then 
of  the  forms 

The  equation  determining  the  periods  of  the  free  oscillations  is 

(aiX«+Ci)(ajX«+Cj)+/3«X«=0 (ii), 

or  aia^*+(aiC,+a^i+/3«)X*+CiC,=0 (iii). 

For  *  ordinary '  stability  it  is  sufficient  that  the  roots  of  this  quadratic  in  X' 
should  be  real  and  negative.  Since  o^,  a,  are  essentially  positive,  it  is  easily 
seen  that  this  condition  is  in  any  case  fulfilled  if  c^,  Cj  are  both  positive,  and 
that  it  will  also  be  satisfied  even  when  c^,  c^  are  both  negative,  provided  /3*  be 
sufficiently  great.  It  will  be  shewn  later,  however,  that  in  the  latter  case  the 
equilibrium  is  rendered  unstable  by  the  introduction  of  dissipative  forces. 

To  find  the  forced  oscillations  when  Q^,  Q,  vary  as  tf^^,  we  have,  omitting 
the  time-factor, 

whence 

^"    (Ci-Vai)(c,-cF'a,)-<r*/3« 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  (^=0,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  displacement 
q^  does  not  afiect  the  value  of  V-  T^,  We  will  also  suppose  that  Q^^Oy  i.«. 
that  the  extraneous  forces  do  no  work  during  a  displacement  of  the  type  q^. 
The  above  formuln  then  give 


.(vi). 
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In  the  case  of  a  disturbance  of  long  period  we  have  o-=0,  approximately,  and 
therefore 

p       y (▼>»)• 

The  displacement  qi  is  therefore  less  than  its  equilibrium-value,  in  the 
ratio  1  :  1  +ffi/a^i ;  and  it  is  accompanied  by  a  motion  of  the  type  q^ 
although  there  is  no  extraneous  force  of  the  latter  type  (cf.  Art.  210). 
We  pass,  of  ooiurse,  to  the  case  of  absolute  equilibrium,  considered  in 
Art.  165,  by  putting  fi^O. 


199.  Proceeding  to  the  hydrodynamical  examples,  we  begin 
with  the  case  of  a  plane  horizontal  sheet  of  water  having  in  the 
undisturbed  state  a  motion  of  uniform  rotation  about  a  vertical 
axis*.  The  results  will  apply  without  serious  qualification  to 
the  case  of  a  polar  or  other  basin,  of  not  too  great  dimensions,  on 
a  rotating  globe. 

Let  the  axis  of  rotation  be  taken  as  axis  of  z.  The  axes  of  x 
and  y  being  now  supposed  to  rotate  in  their  own  plane  with  the 
prescribed  angular  velocity  n,  let  us  denote  by  u,  v,  w  the 
velocities  at  time  t,  relative  to  these  axes,  of  the  particle  which 
then  occupies  the  position  (^,  y,  z). 

The  actual  velocities  of  the  same  particle,  parallel  to  the  in- 
stantaneous positions  of  the  axes,  will  be  ti  —  ny,  v  +  nx,  w. 

After  a  time  St,  the  particle  in  question  will  occupy,  relatively 
to  the  axes,  the  position  {x  +  uBt,  y  +  vtt,  z  +  wit),  and  therefore 
the  values  of  its  actual  component  velocities  parallel  to  the  new 
positions  of  the  axes  will  be 

n-V ^U  —  n{y  -Vvhi), 

Dv 

V  -^ ^Bt  +  n(x ■{■  tiSt), 

Dw  r. 

*  Sir  W.  Thomson,  '*  On  Graritational  Oscillations  of  Botating  Water,"  PML 
Mag,,  Aug.  1880. 
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where 

as  usual.  These  are  in  directions  making  with  the  original  cucis 
of  a;  angles  whose  cosines  are  1,  —nBt,  0,  respectively,  so  that  the 
velocity  parallel  to  this  axis  at  time  t  +  Btis 

Du 

u+-jr-Bt—n(j/  +  vBt)  —  (v  +  na)  n&. 

Hence,  and  by  similar  reasoning,  we  obtain,  for  the  component 
accelerations  in  space,  the  expressions 

^-2nv-n'x,    ^  +  2nu-n'y,    ^ (2)» 

In  the  present  application,  the  relative  motion  is  assumed 
to  be  infinitely  small,  so  that  we  may  replace  D/Dt  by  d/dt. 

200.    Now  let  Zq  be  the  ordinate  of  the  free  surface  when 
there  is  relative  equilibrium  under  gravity  alone,  so  that 

^o  =  i-(«'  +  y»)+const. (3), 

y 

as  in  Art.  27.  For  simplicity  we  will  suppose  that  the  slope  of 
this  surface  is  everywhere  very  small,  in  other  words,  if  r  be  the 
greatest  distance  of  any  part  of  the  sheet  from  the  axis  of  rotation, 
n*r/g  is  assumed  to  be  small. 

It  Zo-\-^  denote  the  ordinate  of  the  free  surface  when  disturbed, 

then  on  the  usual  assumption  that  the  vertical  acceleration  of  the 

water  is  small  compared  with  g,  the  pressure  at  any  point  {x,  y,  z) 

will  be  given  by 

p-po  =  fl'p(^o+?-^) (4), 

1  Idp  .  dt       Idp  .  dt 

whence       — j   =  — w"a?  — a  j^,  — 3^  =  — w"y  — a-s^. 

pdx  ^  dx'      pdy  ^     ^ dy 

The  equations  of  horizontal  motion  are  therefore 

du  ^^     _       d^  ^  dH 
dt       ^^        ^dx^dx' 

dv     ^     _^    (if__dft 
dt  ^       dy     dy 

where  A  denotes  the  potential  of  the  disturbing  forces. 

*  These  are  obviously  eqaivalent  to  the  expressions  for  the  component  aooelerft- 
tions  which  appear  on  the  left-hand  sides  of  Art.  195  (1). 


(5). 
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If  we  write 
these  become 


l^-a/g 


(6). 


"_2nt;  =  -sr-j-(f-0. 


dt 


dx 


S+2».-4<t-d 


(n 


The  equation  of  continuity  has  the  same  form  as  in  Art.  189 


VIZ. 


dt 


d  (hu)     d  (hv) 


da 


dy 


(8), 


where  h  denotes  the  depth,  from  the  free  surface  to  the  bottom,  in 
the  undisturbed  condition.  This  depth  will  not,  of  course,  be 
uniform  unless  the  bottom  follows  the  curvature  of  the  free 
surface  as  given  by  (3). 


If  we  elimiDate  (-C  from  the  equations  (7),  by  Gross-differentiation, 

we  find 

d  fdo     du^ 


or,  writing  u^dddt,    v=dfj/dtf 

and  integrating  with  respect  to  <, 


dv     du  ^  a    /d$     d  \  , 


This  is  merely  the  expression  of  von  Helmholtz*  theorem  that  the  product  of 

the  angular  velocity 

,  .  fdv     du\ 

and  the  cross-section 

of  a  vortex-filament,  is  constant. 


In  the  case  of  a  simple-harmonic  disturbance,  the  time-factor 
being  6^,  the  equations  (7)  and  (8)  become 


(9), 


and 


«=--£*^-T <•»>• 


'=?^.("|-'"l^)«-o 


■*»-        '        m 
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From  (9)  we  find 

±     ^    d 
dy 

and  if  we  substitute  from  these  in  (10),  we  obtain  an  equation  in 
?  only. 

In  the  case  of  wniform  depth  the  result  takes  the  form 

v.'r+^^V=v.'r (12). 

where  Vj*  =  d^ldo^  +  d^fd^^  as  before. 

When  ^—0^  the  equations  (7)  and  (8)  can  be  satisfied  by  constarU  values  of 
«,  Vy  {  provided  certain  conditions  are  satisfied.    We  must  have 

and  therefore  .)  /  i'^^ O^)* 

The  latter  condition  shews  that  the  contour-lines  of  the  free  surface  must  be 
everywhere  parallel  to  the  contour-lines  of  the  bottom,  but  that  the  value  of 
( is  otherwise  arbitrary.  The  flow  of  the  fluid  is  everywhere  parallel  to  the 
contour-lines,  and  it  is  therefore  further  necessary  for  the  possibility  of  such 
steady  motions  that  the  depth  should  be  uniform  along  the  boundary  (sup- 
posed to  be  a  vertical  wall).  When  the  depth  is  everywhere  the  same,  the 
condition  (iv)  is  satisfied  identically,  and  the  only  limitation  on  the  value  of 
C  is  that  it  should  be  constant  along  the  boundary. 

201.    A  simple  application  of  these  equations  is  to  the  case  of 
free  waves  in  an  infinitely  long  uniform  straight  canal  ♦. 

If  we  assume  (f=eW*(«<-«»+«w,  ^  =  0 (1), 

the  axis  of  x  being  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  canal,  the  equa- 
tions (7)  of  the  preceding  Art.,  with  the  terms  in  f  omitted,  give 

cu^g^,  2nw  =  -grmf. (2), 

whilst,  fr^m  the  equation  of  continuity  (Art.  200  (8)), 

cC=Aw (3). 

*  Sir  W.  Thomson,  Lc,  ante  p.  881. 
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We  thence  derive 

(?—ghy    m  = —  271/0 (4). 

The  former  of  these  results  shews  that  the  wave-velocity  is 
unafifected  by  the  rotation. 

When  expressed  in  real  form,  the  value  of  ^  is 

^^aer^f<^  COS  {k(ct-x)+€] (5). 

The  exponential  factor  indicates  that  the  wave-height  increases  as 
we  pass  from  one  side  of  the  canal  to  the  other,  being  least  on  the 
side  which  is  fonvard,  in  respect  of  the  rotation.  If  we  take 
account  of  the  directions  of  motion  of  a  water-particle,  at  a  crest 
and  at  a  trough,  respectively,  this  result  is  easily  seen  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  tendency  pointed  out  in  Art.  194*. 

The  problem  of  determining  the  free  oscillations  in  a  rotating 
canal  of  finite  length,  or  in  a  rotating  rectangular  sheet  of  water, 
has*  not  yet  been  solved. 

202.  We  take  next  the  case  of  'a  circular  sheet  of  water 
rotating  about  its  centre  f. 

If  we  introduce  polar  coordinates  r,  0,  and  employ  the  symbols 
B,  B  to  denote  displacements  along  and  perpendicular  to  the 
radius  vector,  then  since  A^iaR,  6  =  i<r0,  the  equations  (9)  of 
Art.  200  are  equivalent  to 


a*e-2ifUTR^g^(^-0 

whilst  the  equation  of  continuity  (10)  becomes 

djhRr)     d(hS) 
rdr  rdO 


(1). 


(2). 


(3). 


e-     ig    f^d    i  d\.^    p^ 

and  substituting  in  (2)  we  get  the  differential  equation  in  ^. 

*  For  applieations  to  tidal  phenomena  see  Sir  W.  Thomson,  Natwre^  t.  zix. 
pp.  154,  571  (1879). 

t  The  investigation  which  follows  is  a  development  of  some  indications  given 
by  Lord  Kelvin  in  the  paper  referred  to. 
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In  the  case  of  uniform  depth,  we  find 

(Vx'  +  «)f=V,»? (4). 

where  v,.=^  +  l|.+  l  ^ (5), 

and  K  —  {a^''^^)lgh ...(6). 

This  might  have  been  written  down  at  once  from  Art.  200  (12). 

The  condition  to  be  satisfied  at  the  boundary  (r  =  a,  say) 
is  -B  =  0,  or 

('i~i)«-f)=« <')• 

203.  In  the  case  of  the/re^  oscillations  we  have  f  =  0.  The  way 
in  which  the  imaginary  i  enters  into  the  above  equations,  taken 
in  conjunction  with  Fourier's  theorem,  suggests  that  6  occurs 
in  the  form  of  a  factor  e***,  where  s  is  integral.  On  this  supposi- 
tion, the  differential  equation  (4)  becomes 

and  the  boundary-condition  (7)  gives 

g+^?=0 (9). 

for  r  =  a. 


dr^   a 


The  equation  (8)  is  of  Bessel's  form,  except  that  k  is  not,  in 
the  present  problem,  necessarily  positive.  The  solution  which  is 
finite  for  r  =  0  may  be  written 

r=^/.(/c,r) (10), 

where 

/i(/t,r)  =  r'|l-2^2,  +  2)"^2.4(2«-h2)(25-|-4)"*'*J  •••^^■^^- 

According  as  ic  is  positive  or  negative,  this  differs  only  by  a 
numerical  factor  firom  Jg{K^r)  or  /,(/c'*r),  where  tc  is  written 
for  —  K,  and  /« (z)  denotes  the  function  obtained  by  making  all 
the  signs  +  on  the  right-hand  side  of  Art.  187  (4)*. 

*  The  fanotions  I,{z)  ha^e  been  tabnlated  hy  Prof.  A.  Lodge,  Brit.  Ats.  Rep. 
1S89. 
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In  the  case  of  symmetry  about  the  axis  (s  =^  0),  we  have>  in 

real  form, 

?=ilt7o(/e*r).cos(<rt  +  €) (12), 

where  k  is  determined  by 

Jo'(ic*a)=0 (13). 

The  corresponding  values  of  a  are  then  given  by  (6).  The 
free  surface  has,  in  the  various  modes,  the  same  forms  as  in 
Art.  187,  but  the  frequencies  are  now  greater,  viz.  we  have 

cr»  =  <ro»  +  4n«  (14), 

where  a^  is  the  corresponding  value  of  a  when  there  is  no 
rotation.  It  is  easily  seen,  however,  on  reference  to  (3),  that  the 
relative  motions  of  the  fluid  particles  are  no  longer  purely  radial ; 
the  particles  describe,  in  fact,  ellipses  whose  major  axes  are  in  the 
direction  of  the  radius  vector. 

When  «  >  0  we  have 

^=A/,{K,r).COQ(<Tt  +  8d+€) (16), 

where  the  admissible  values  of  k,  and  thence  of  a-,  are  determined 
by  (9),  which  gives 

o^/.(«.a)  +  ^/.(«,a)  =  0  (16). 

The  formula  (15)  represents  a  wave  rotating  relatively  to  the 
water  with  an  angular  velocity  a/s,  the  rotation  of  the  wave  being 
in  the  same  direction  with  that  of  the  water,  or  the  opposite, 
according  as  a/n  is  negative  or  positive. 

Some  indications  as  to  the  values  of  a-  may  be  gathered  from  a  graphical 
construction.    If  we  put  ita^^x,  we  have,  from  (6), 

(F/2n=±(l+^//3)* (i), 

where  p^4!nWlgh (ii). 

It  is  easily  seen  that  the  quotient  of 

</.(«,  a)  by  a^/«(«,a) 

is  a  frinction  of  ica^  or  j?,  only.  Denoting  this  function  by  <^  (^),  the  equation 
(16)  may  be  written 

«W±(l+*//9)*=0 (iii). 

The  curve  y=  -  ^  (^) (iv) 

L.  22 
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can  be  readily  traoed  by  means  of  the  tables  of  the  functions  J^  (2),  7«  (2),  and 
its  intersections  with  the  parabola 

y*-l+^/i8 (v). 

will  give,  by  their  ordinates,  the  values  of  vf^n.  The  constant  /3,  on  which 
the  positions  of  the  roots  depend,  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  ratio 
2nal{gh)^  which  the  period  of  a  wave  travelling  round  a  circular  canal  of 
depth  h  and  perimeter  2ira  bears  to  the  half-period  (fr/n)  of  the  rotation  of 
the  water. 

The  accompanying  figures  indicate  the  relative  magnitudes  of  the  lower 
roots,  in  the  oases  «» 1  and  «»2,  when  /3  has  the  values  2,  6,  40,  respectively*. 


[«=i] 


With  the  help  of  these  figures  we  can  trace^  in  a  general  way,  the  changes 
in  the  character  of  the  free  modes  as  /9  increases  firom  zero.  The  results  may 
be  interpreted  as  due  either  to  a  continuous  increase  of  n,  or  to  a  continuous 
diminution  of  h.  We  will  use  the  terms  'positive'  and  'negative'  to  distin- 
guish waves  which  travel,  relatively  to  the  water,  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
rotation  and  the  opposite. 

When  fi  is  infinitely  small,  the  values  of  ^  are  given  by  J/  (^)ssO;  these 
correspond  to  the  vertical  asymptotes  of  the  curve  (iv).  The  values  of  <r 
then  occur  in  pairs  of  equal  and  oppositely-signed  quantities,  indicating  that 
there  is  now  no  difference  between  the  velocity  of  positive  and  negative  waves. 
The  case  is,  in  &ct»  that  of  Art  187  (13). 

*  For  oleamesB  the  scale  of  y  has  been  taken  to  be  10  times  that  of  x. 
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Ab  fi  increases,  the  two  valaes  of  o-  forming  a  pair  become  unequal  in 
magnitude,  and  the  corresponding  values  of  x  separate,  that  being  the  greater 
for  which  cr/Sn  is  positive.  When  /3»=«  («4-l)  the  curve  (iv)  and  the  parabola 
(v)  touch  at  the  point  (0,  - 1),  the  corresponding  value  of  o-  being  -  2n.  As 
/9  increases  beyond  this  critical  value,  one  value  of  x  becomes  negative,  and 
the  corresponding  (negative)  value  of  0-/271  becomes  smaller  and  smaller. 

Hence,  as  /3  increases  fix>m  zero,  the  relative  angular  velocity  becomes 
greater  for  a  negative  than  for  a  positive  wave  of  (approximately)  the  same 
type ;  moreover  the  value  of  o-  for  a  negative  wave  is  always  greater  than  2n. 


[.-a] 


As  the  rotation  increases,  the  two  kinds  of  wave  become  more  and  more 
distinct  in  character  as  well  as  in  *  speed.'  With  a  sufficiently  great  value  of 
/9  we  may  have  one,  but  never  more  than  one,  positive  wave  for  which 
o-  is  numerically  less  than  2n.  Finally,  when  /3  is  veiy  great,  the  value  of  <r 
corresponding  to  this  wave  becomes  very  small  compared  with  n,  whilst  the 
remaining  values  tend  all  to  become  more  and  more  nearly  equal  to  ±2a. 

If  we  use  a  zero  soffiz  to  distinguish  the  case  of  naO,  we  find 

tr^"        Ko  «o    

22—2 
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where  ^^  refers  to  the  proper  asymptote  of  the  curve  (iv).  This  gives  the 
'  speed '  of  any  free  mode  in  terms  of  that  of  the  corresponding  mode  when 
there  is  no  rotation. 


^=^0'^ 


204.    As  a  sufficient  example  oi  forced  oscillations  we  may 

assume 

(^+,^,   ^yj>^^ 

where  the  value  of  <r  is  now  prescribed. 

This  makes  V»f  =  0,  and  the  equation  (4)  then  gives 

r=  4/;  (^,r)e<  <'*+••+•) (18), 

where  A  is  to  be  determined  by  the  boundary-condition  (7), 
whence 

a  ^  /•  (^»  ^)  +  v^'  ^'^'  "^ 

This  becomes  very  great  when  the  frequency  of  the  disturbance 
is  nearly  coincident  with  that  of  a  free  mode  of  corresponding 
type. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  tidal  theory  the  most  interesting  cases  are 
those  of  «=1  with  a^n^  and  «=2  with  tr^^Uy  respectively.  These  would 
represent  the  diurnal  and  semidiurnal  tides  due  to  a  distant  disturbing  body 
whose  proper  motion  may  be  neglected  in  comparison  with  the  rotation  tl 

In  the  case  of  $=1  we  have  a  uniform  horizontal  disturbing  force. 
Putting,  in  addition,  o-sn,  we  find  without  difficulty  that  the  amplitude  of 
the  tide-elevation  at  the  edge  {r^a)  of  the  basin  has  to  its  'equilibrium-value' 
the  ratio 

/,(o+«/oW ^^ 

where  z^\»J(^Pi),    With  the  help  of  Lodge's  tables  we  find  that  this  ratio  has 

the  values 

1-000,  -638,        -396, 

for/9=  0,  12,  48,  respectively. 

•When  o-=2n,  we  have  (r=0,  /,(«,  r)^f*y  and  thence,  by  (17),  (18),  (19), 

f=f (ii). 

i,e,  the  tidal  elevation  has  exactly  the  equilibrium-value. 

This  remarkable  result  can  be  obtained  in  a  more  general  manner;  it 
holds  whenever  the  disturbing  force  is  of  the  type 

f=j^(r)  •««-'+••+•) (iu), 

provided  the  depth  A  be  a  function  of  r  only.    If  we  revert  to  the  equations 
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(1),  we  notice  that  when  <r=2n  they  are  satisfied  by  (=C)  O— t^  1*0  deter- 
mine i2  as  a  function  of  r,  we  substitute  in  the  equation  of  continuity  (2), 
which  gives 

^-'-^'AiJ=-xW (iv). 

The  arbitrary  constant  which  appears  on  integration  of  this  equation  is  to  be 
determined  by  the  boundary-condition. 

In  the  present  case  we  have  x  (r)=Or*la:    Integrating,  and  making  R^O 
for  r«a,  we  find, 

Afi-^\«i-,^  «*<«+'•+•)  (y). 

The  relation  e=tR  shews  that  the  amplitudes  of  R  and  e  are  equal,  while 
their  phases  differ  always  by  90'' ;  the  relative  orbits  of  the  fluid  particles  are 
in  fact  cirdes  of  radii 

'=w(«*-'*) ^^^ 

described  each  about  its  centre  with  angular  velocity  2n  in  the  negative 
direction.  We  may  easily  deduce  that  the  path  of  any  particle  in  space  is  an 
ellipse  of  semi-axes  r±r  described  about  the  origin  with  harmonic  motion  in 
the  positive  direction,  the  period  being  2fr/n.  This  accounts  for  the  peculiar 
features  of  the  casa  For  if  (  have  always  the  equilibrium-value,  the  hori- 
zontal forces  due  to  the  elevation  exactly  balance  the  disturbing  force,  and 
there  remain  only  the  forces  due  to  the  undistiurbed  form  of  the  free  surface 
(Art  200  (3)).  These  give  an  acceleration  gdz^dr^  or  nV,  to  the  centre, 
where  r  is  the  radius- vector  of  the  particle  in  its  actual  position.  Hence  all 
the  conditions  of  the  problem  are  satisfied  by  elliptic-harmonic  motion  of 
the  individual  particles,  provided  the  positions,  the  dimensions,  and  the 
<  epochs '  of  the  orbits  can  be  adjusted  so  as  to  satisfy  the  condition  of  con- 
tinuity, with  the  assumed  value  of  (,  The  investigation  just  given  resolves 
this  point. 

206.  We  may  also  briefly  notice  the  case  of  a  circular  basin 
of  variable  depth,  the  law  of  depth  being  the  same  as  in  Art.  189, 
viz. 

*=*»(i-3 <!>• 

Assuming  that  iZ,  e,  f  all  vary  as  «  ^   "^   ^*\  and  that  A  is  a  function  of 
r  only,  we  find,  from  Art  202  (2),  (3), 

Introducing  the  value  of  h  from  (1),  we  have,  for  the^rM  oscillations 
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This  is  identical  with  Art.  189  (ii),  except  that  we  now  have 

<r*-4n*     4ns 
gh^     "  era* 

in  place  of  a*/gh^»    The  solution  can  therefore  be  written  down  from  the 
results  of  that  Art,  viz.  if  we  put 

(a»-4«V«_lnf.^(^_j)_^    ^^^ 


wehave  f =^g)V (a,  ft  y,^. *<''+••+•>   (iv), 

where  a^\h-\-\9^    /9=l+i«-i*»    y=«-|-l ; 

and  the  condition  of  convergence  at  the  boundary  r=a  requires  that 

*-«+%* (v), 

where  y  is  some  positive  integer.    The  values  of  o-  are  then  given  by  (iii). 

The  forms  of  the  free  surface  are  therefore  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  no 
rotation,  but  the  motion  of  the  water-particles  is  different  The  relative  orbits 
are  in  fiict  now  ellipses  having  their  principal  axes  along  and  perpendicular  to 
the  radius  vector ;  this  follows  easily  firom  Art.  202  (3). 

In  the  symmetrical  modes  («»0),  the  equation  (iii)  gives 

a*«»<ro*  +  4n« (vi), 

where  v^  denotes  the  'speed'  of  the  corresponding  mode  in  the  case  of 
no  rotation,  as  found  in  Art  189. 

For  any  value  of  «  other  than  zero,  the  most  important  modes  are  those  for 
which  k—s+^L  The  equation  (iii)  is  then  divisible  by  (r+2n,  but  this  is  an 
extraneous  fiactor ;  discarding  it,  we  have  the  quadratic 

<F*-2n<r=2<yV^* (^)i 

whence  <r»«±(n*+2»^AJa')*    (viii). 

This  gives  two  waves  rotating  round  the  origin,  the  relative  wave-velocity 
being  greater  for  the  negative  than  for  the  positive  wave,  as  in  the  case 
of  uniform  depth  (Art  203).    With  the  help  of  (vii)  the  formulas  reduce  to 

C-.,(ry,  «-»^..(0-'.    e-J.-J^.(0- (U, 

the  factor  e*^  '^  *'  being  of  course  understood  in  each  case.  Since  B=iRy 
the  relative  orbits  are  all  circles.  The  case  «»!  is  noteworthy;  the  free 
surfoce  is  then  always  plane,  and  the  circular  orbits  have  all  the  same 
radius. 

When  it  >« -1-2,  we  have  nodal  cirdea  The  equation  (iii)  is  then  a  cubic 
in  o'/2n  ;  it  is  easily  seen  that  its  roots  are  all  real,  lying  between  -^  ao  and 
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-1,-1  and  0,  and  +1  and  +ao,  respectively.    As  a  numerical  example,  in 
the  case  of  «nl,  i=by  corresponding  to  the  values 

2,  6,  40 

of  4n^a*/gh^,  we  find 

(+2-889  +1-874  +M80, 

<r/2n=<-0126  -0100  -0-037, 

1-2-764  -1-774  -1143. 

The  first  and  last  root  of  each  triad  give  positive  and  negative  waves  of  a 
somewhat  similar  character  to  those  already  obtained  in  the  case  of  uniform 
depth.  The  smaller  negative  root  gives  a  comparatively  slow  oscillation  which, 
when  the  angular  velocity  n  is  infinitely  small,  becomes  a  tUady  rotational 
motion,  without  elevation  or  depression  of  the  surface. 

The  most  important  type  of  farced  oscillations  is  such  that 

f=cg)%'<'*+-+«' (X). 

We  readily  verify,  on  substitution  in  (ii),  that 

28gho             2 
^"2^Ao-(«^-2w<r)a«^  ^    ^' 

We  notice  that  when  a'=^2n  the  tide-height  has  exactly  the  equilibrium- 
value,  in  agreement  with  Art  204. 

If  (Ti,  0-2  denote  the  two  roots  of  (vii),  the  last  formula  may  be  written 

1  -^ 


■(l-<r/(ri)(l-W<r,) 


.(xii). 


Tides  on  a  Rotating  Olobe, 

206.  We  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  Laplace's  problem 
of  the  tidal  oscillations  of  an  ocean  of  (comparatively)  small  depth 
covering  a  rotating  globe*.  In  order  to  bring  out  more  clearly  the 
nature  of  the  approximations  which  are  made  on  various  grounds, 
we  shall  adopt  a  method  of  establishing  the  fundamental  equations 
somewhat  different  from  that  usually  followed. 

When  in  relative  equilibrium,  the  free  surface  is  of  course  a 
level-surface  with  respect  to  gravity  and  centrifugal  force;  we 
shall  assume  it  to  be  a  surCekce  of  revolution  about  the  polar  axis, 
but  the  ellipticity  ¥rili  not  in  the  first  instance  be  taken  to  be 
small 

*  **  Becherohes  sur  qaelques  points  dn  systdme  da  monde,"  M€m,  de  VAead.  roy, 
de$  Scieneet,  1775  [1778]  and  1776  [1779];  Oeuvres  CompVttet,  t.  ix.  pp.  88,  187. 
The  investigation  is  reprodaoed,  with  various  modifications,  in  the  M4ean%qu€ 
C€lesU,  Livre  4"*,  o.  u  (1799). 
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We  adopt  this  equiHbrium-fonn  of  the  free  surface  as  a  surface 
of  reference,  and  denote  by  0  and  co  the  co-latitude  (i.a.  the  angle 
which  the  normal  makes  with  the  polar  axis)  and  the  longitude, 
respectively,  of  any  point  upon  it.  We  shall  further  denote  by 
z  the  altitude,  measured  outwards  along  a  normal,  of  any  point 
above  this  sur&ce. 

The  relative  position  of  any  particle  of  the  fluid  being  specified 
by  the  three  orthogonal  coordinates  0,  c»,  g^  the  kinetic  energy  of 
unit  mass  is  given  by 

2r=(i2  +  ^)»^  +  «r»(n  +  A)»  +  i* (1), 

where  R  is  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  meridian-section  of  the 
surface  of  reference,  and  m  is  the  distance  of  the  particle  from 
the  polar  axis.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  jS  is  a  function  of  0  only, 
whilst  fir  is  a  function  of  both  0  and  z ;  and  it  easily  follows  from 
geometrical  considerations  that 

dfsr/(R-\-z)d0  =  co8  0,        dvldz  =  sm0 (2). 

The  component  accelerations  are  obtained  at  once  from  (1)  by 
Lagrange's  formula.  Omitting  terms  of  the  second  order,  on 
account  of  the  restriction  to  infinitely  small  motions,  we  have 

1     fddT    dT\     ,p^  v«        1     ,,_,o-\     ^ 


R 


R  +  z 


d0 


]L(^^^^]  =  ^i^^2n(—0+  —  z) 
fir  \dt  dA     dco)  \d0         dz    J ' 

d  dT    dT _,      .  ,     rt   -x     dfiT 
dtdzdz~^        ^  ^     dz 


L..(3). 


Hence,  if  we  write  u,  v,  w  for  the  component  relative  velocities  of  a 

particle,  viz. 

u  =  (R  +  z)d,        t;  =  fir»,        w==i (4), 

and  make  use  of  (2),  the  hydrodynamical  equations  may  be  put  in 
the  forms 


-jT  —  2nv  cos  0 
dt 

-T7  +  2nu  cos^  +  2nw;  sin^  = 
at 


=-5T-i.(f^*-*"-^")'l 


dw 
W 


—  2nv  sin  0 


-s(?**-»»"'-^") , 

(6). 


\ 
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where  '9  is  the  gravitation-potential  due  to  the  earth's  attraction, 
whilst  ft  denotes  the  potential  of  the  extraneous  forces. 

So  far  the  only  approximation  consists  in  the  omission  of  terms 
of  the  second  order  in  u,  v,  w.  In  the  present  application,  the 
depth  of  the  sea  being  small  compared  with  the  dimensions  of  the 
globe,  we  may  replace  R  +  z  hy  R,  We  will  farther  assume  that 
the  effect  of  the  relative  vertical  acceleration  on  the  pressure  may 
be  neglected,  and  that  the  vertical  velocity  is  small  compared  with 
the  horizontal  velocity.  The  last  of  the  equations  (5)  then  re- 
duces to 


^(£+^-j„.^+n)=o (6). 


dz  \p 

Let  us  integrate  this  between  the  limits  s  and  ^,  where  ^ 
denotes  the  elevation  of  the  disturbed  surface  above  the  surface 
of  reference.    At  the  surfieu^e  of  reference  (z  =  0)  we  have 

9  —  ^n^iB^  =  const., 

by  hypothesis,  and  therefore  at  the  free  surfSstce  (z^^ 

9  —  J  w"«y'  =  const.  +  g^, 

provided  ^=[^<^-*»'*')]..o <^)- 

Here  g  denotes  the  value  of  apparent  gravity  at  the  surface  of 
reference;  it  is  of  course,  in  general,  a  function  of  0.  The 
integration  in  question  then  gives 

^  +  ^-;in»cr"  +  ft  =  con8t.-|-flr{:+ft (8), 

the  variation  of  ft  with  z  being  neglected.  Substituting  from  (8) 
in  the  first  two  of  equations  (5),  we  obtain,  with  the  approxima- 
tions above  indicated, 

^^2nvco80^-g^^{^-O} 

g  +  2nucos^  =  -5r^(?-0^ 

where  f^-ft/jr (10). 

These  equations  are  independent  of  z,  so  that  the  horizontal 
motion  may  be  assumed  to  be  sensibly  the  same  for  all  particles 
in  the  same  vertical  line. 


(9), 
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As  in  Art.  190,  this  last  result  greatly  simplifies  the  equation 
of  continuity.     In  the  present  case  we  find  without  difficulty 


dr_      1  {djhr^u)     d{hv)) 

dt"     m\  Md    ^   d«  J ^    ^' 


207.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  these  equations  involve  no 
assumptions  beyond  those  expressly  laid  down;  in  particular, 
there  is  no  restriction  as  to  the  ellipticity  of  the  meridian,  which 
may  be  of  any  degree  of  oblateness. 

In  order,  however,  to  simplify  the  question  as  far  as  possible, 
without  sacrificing  any  of  its  essential  features,  we  will  now  take 
advantage  of  the  circumstance  that  in  the  actual  case  of  the  earth 
the  ellipticity  is  a  small  quantity,  being  in  fact  comparable  with 
the  ratio  (n^a/g)  of  centrifugal  force  to  gravity  at  the  equator,  which 
is  known  to  be  about  ^.  Subject  to  an  error  of  this  order  of 
magnitude,  we  may  put  J?  =  a,  id-  =  a  sin  tf,  gr  =  const.,  where  a  is 
the  earth's  mean  radius.     We  thus  obtain* 

^-in,^0^-l^(t--a.        ^ ^^^^ 

S  +  ^^-'-fsOK^-t) 

^th  § 1      (d{lmm.tl)    dp)) 

at         a  Bin  0  {       dO  dco  ) 

this  last  equation  being  identical  with  Art.  190  (1). 

Two  conclusions  of  some  interest  in  connection  with  our  previous  work 
follow  at  once  fi*om  the  form  of  the  equations  (1).  In  the  first  place,  if  a,  ▼ 
denote  the  velocities  along  and  perpendicular  to  amf  horizontal  direction  «,  we 
easily  find,  by  transformation  of  coordinates 

^-2ot  cos  e=  -ff^iC-C) (i)- 

In  the  case  of  a  narrow  canal,  the  transverse  velocity  v  is  zero,  and  the 
equation  (i)  takes  the  same  form  as  in  the  case  of  no  rotation ;  this  has 
been  assumed  by  anticipation  in  Art.  180.  The  only  effect  of  the  rotation 
in  such  cases  is  to  produce  a  slight  slope  of  the  wave-crests  and  furrows 
in  the  direction  across  the  canal,  as  investigated  in  Art  201. 

Again,  by  comparison  of  (1)  with  Art  200  (7),  we  see  that  the  oscillations 
of  a  sheet  of  water  of  relatively  small  dimensions,  in  oolatitude  ^,  will  take 
place  according  to  the  same  laws  as  those  of  a  plane  sheet  rotating  about 
a  normal  to  its  plane  with  angular  velocity  ncos  ^. 

*  Laplace,  Le,  ante  p.  343. 
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As  in  Art  20^  free  steady  motions  are  possible^  subject  to  certain  con- 
ditions. Putting  (bO,  we  find  that  the  equations  (1)  and  (2)  are  satisfied  by 
constant  values  of  t^  v,  (,  provided 

«« I ^    v^      ^       ^  (ii) 

2nasin^coB^  G^'        2nacoa$d6 ^  " 

"^  d(e,  J)   -Q ("•>• 

The  latter  condition  is  satisfied  by  any  assumption  of  the  form 

f=/(Asec<?) (iv), 

and  the  equations  (ii)  then  give  the  values  of  tt,  v.  It  appears  from  (ii)  that 
the  velocity  in  these  steady  motions  is  everywhere  parallel  to  the  contour-lines 
of  the  disturbed  surface. 

If  A  is  constant,  or  a  function  of  the  latitude  only,  the  only  condition 
imposed  on  f  is  that  it  should  be  independent  of  « ;  in  other  words  the  eleva- 
tion must  be  symmetrical  about  the  polar  axis. 

206.  We  will  now  suppose  that  the  depth  A  is  a  function  of  0 
only,  and  that  the  barriers  to  the  sea,  if  any,  coincide  with  parallels 
of  latitude.  Assuming,  further,  that  ft,  u,  v,  fall  vary  as  ^m+*»+«), 
where  8  is  integral,  we  find 

irw  - 2wt;cos  tf  =  -^  T^  (f -  f), 

^  ^  ■  (3), 

Solving  for  u,  v,  we  get 

«=   -.   i!^  . /I  («•  :^ + 2w cot gVc- a 

/  /7  --..(5). 

If  we  put,  for  shortness, 

(:-f=(r>        cr/2»=/,        n'alg^m (6), 

these  may  be  written 
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The  formulae  for  the  component  displacements  ({,  17,  say),  can 
be  written  down  from  the  relations  m  =  f ,  t;  =  17,  or  w  =  urf ,  v  =  io-i;. 
It  appears  that  in  all  cases  of  periodic  disturbing  forces  the  fluid 
particles  describe  ellipses  having  their  principal  axes  along  the 
meridians  and  the  parallels  of  latitude,  respectively. 

Substituting  from  (7)  in  (4)  we  obtain  the  differential  equation 
in  ^: 

1     d  f    Asintf     /dr_,«w     ,a\\ 

— TTZ i0  V  ?^^*^^ "^ ^^ cosec'  0j+4ima^  =  —  ^ma\ 

(8). 

In  the  case  of  the/ree  oscillations  we  have  ^=0.  The  manner 
in  which  the  boundary-conditions  (if  any),  or  the  conditions  of 
finiteness,  then  determine  the  admissible  values  of/,  and  thence  of 
<r,  will  be  understood  by  analogy,  in  a  general  way,  from  Arts.  191, 
193.  For  further  details  we  must  refer  to  the  paper  cited  below*. 
A  practical  solution  of  the  problem,  even  in  the  case  («  =  0)  of 
S3anmetry  about  the  axis,  with  uniform  depth,  has  not  yet  been 
worked  out. 

The  more  important  problem  of  the/orc6c{  oscillations,  though 
difficult,  can  be  solved  for  certain  laws  of  depth,  and  for  certain 
special  values  of  o*  which  correspond  more  or  less  closely  to  the 
main  types  of  tidal  disturbance.    To  this  we  now  proceed. 

209.  It  is  shewn  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Chapter  that  the 
tide-generating  potential,  when  expanded  in  simple-harmonic 
functions  of  the  time,  consists  of  terms  of  three  distinct  types. 

The  first  type  is  such  that  the  equilibrium  tide-height  would 
be  given  by 

f=F'(i-cos«tf).cos(<7«-|-€) (l)t. 

The  corresponding  forced  waves  are  called  by  Laplace  the '  Oscilla- 
tions of  the  First  Species';  they  include  the  lunar  fortnightly 

*  Sir  W.  Thomson,  "On  the  General  Integration  of  Laplace's  Differential 
Equation  of  the  Tides/'  Phil.  Mag,,  Nov.  1875. 

t  In  strictness,  6  here  denotes  the  geocenJtric  latitnde,  but  the  difference  between 
this  and  the  geographical  latitude  may  be  neglected  in  virtue  of  the  assumptions  in- 
troduced in  Art.  207. 
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and  the  solar  semi-annual  tides,  and,  generally,  all  the  tides  of 
long  period.  Their  characteristic  is  symmetry  about  the  polar  axis. 

Putting  «  =  0  in  the  formulae  of  the  preceding  Art.  we  have 

a cos  0  d^ 

^         im{f*  -  COS* 0)~/^dd 
J  .  ^  1      d  (hu  sin  0)  .Qv 

'^^  *"^=-^rirg    d0     ^^^ 

The  equations  (2)  shew  that  the  axes  of  the  elliptic  orbit  of 
any  particle  are  in  the  ratio  of  / :  cos  0.  Since  /  is  small,  the 
ellipses  are  very  elongated,  the  greatest  length  being  from  E.  to 
W.,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  equator.  At  the  equator 
itself  the  motion  of  the  particles  vanishea 

Eliminating  u,  v  between  (2)  and  (3),  or  putting  «  =  0  in  Art. 
208  (8),  we  find 

We  shall  consider  only  the  case  of  uniform  depth  (h  =  const.). 
Writing  fi  for  cos  0,  the  equation  then  becomes 

where  /3  =  ^malh=4m,*a*/gh (6). 

The  complete  primitive  of  this  equation  is  necessarily  of  the  form 

c'=^o*)+^^o*)+5/o*) a). 

where  ^  (ji),  F(ji)  are  even  functions,  and  /(/i)  is  an  odd  function, 
of  iiy  and  the  constants  J.,  B  are  arbitrary.  In  the  case  of  an 
ocean  completely  covering  the  globe,  it  is  not  obvious  at  first  sight 
that  there  is  any  limitation  to  the  values  of  A  and  B,  although  on 
physical  grounds  we  are  assured  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  is 
uniquely  determinate,  except  for  certain  special  values  of  the  ratio 
/(=  o"/2n),  which  imply  a  coincidence  between  the  *  speed'  of  the 
disturbing  force  and  that  of  one  of  the  free  oscillations  of  sym- 
metrical type.  The  difficulty  disappears  if  we  consider  first,  for  a 
moment,  the  case  of  a  zonal  sea  bounded  by  two  parallels  of 
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latitude.  The  constante  A,  B  are  then  determined  by  the 
conditions  that  u  s  0  at  each  of  these  parallel&  If  the  boundaries 
in  question  are  symmetrically  situated  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
equator,  the  constant  B  will  be  zero,  and  the  odd  function  fiji) 
may  be  disregarded  ah  initio.  By  supposing  the  boundaries  to 
contract  to  points  at  the  poles  we  pass  to  the  case  of  an  unlimited 
ocean.  If  we  address  ourselves  in  the  first  instance  to  this  latter 
form  of  the  problem,  the  one  arbitrary  constant  {A)  which  it  is 
necessary  to  introduce  is  determined  by  the  condition  that  the 
motion  must  be  finite  at  the  poles. 

210.    The  integration  of  the  equation  (5)  has  been  treated  by 
Lord  Kelvin*  and  Prof.  Q.  H.  Darwin +. 

We  assume 

^^^.^^  =  B,/.  +  B,/t»+...+£^+,/.^+^  + (8). 

This  leads  to 

+  ^.(5^-/»B^0/*^+ (9), 

where  A  is  arbitrary ;  and  makes 

+  (2;  + 1)  (B^y  -  B^.O  M*  + (10). 

Substituting  in  (5),  and  equating  coe£Scients  of  the  several  powers 
of  /i,  we  find 

B,-ifiH'-fiA=0 (11). 

£,-(l-f^)5.  +  i/9ir'  =  0 (12), 

and  thenceforward 

^•^+* "  (^  "  2r(2; +T))  ^»^' "  2j(2j  +  i)  ^^' "  ^' '  •^^*^- 

*  Sir  W.  Thonuon,  **  On  the  *  OBoillationB  of  the  First  Speoies '  in  Laplace's 
Theory  of  the  Tides,"  Phil.  Mag.,  Oct.  1875. 

f  <«  On  the  Dynaznioal  Theory  of  the  Tides  of  Long  Period,"  Proe,  Roy.  8oe,, 
Nov.  6, 1886 ;  Eneye.  BHt(mn.t  Art.  **  Tides.** 
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It  is  to  be  noticed  that  (12)  may  be  included  under  the  typical 
form  (13),  provided  we  write  -B_i  =  —  2H\ 

These  equations  determine  J?i,  j5,,  ...  jBsj+n  •••  in  succession,  in 
terms  of  A,  and  the  solution  thus  obtained  would  be  appropriate, 
as  already  explained,  to  the  case  of  a  zonal  sea  bounded  by  two 
parallels  in  equal  N.  and  S.  latitudes.  In  the  case  of  an  ocean 
covering  the  globe,  it  would,  as  we  shall  prove,  give  infinite 
velocities  at  the  poles,  except  for  one  definite  value  of  ^,  to  be 
determined. 

Let  us  write 

5^W5^i = -a^i+i (14); 

we  shall  shew,  in  the  first  place,  that  as  j  increases  Nj  must  tend 
either  to  the  limit  0  or  to  the  limit  1.  The  equation  (13)  may  be 
written 

Hence,  when  j'  is  large,  either 

-'^'""2j(2;  +  l) ^^^^' 

approximately,  or  Nj^i  is  not  small,  in  which  case  iVj^,  will  be 
nearly  equal  to  1,  and  the  values  of  JVj+„  Nj+^,  ...  will  tend  more 
and  more  nearly  to  1,  the  approximate  formula  being 

^i+i-l-2;(2;  +  l) ^^^^• 

Hence,  with  increasing  j,  Nj  tends  to  one  or  other  of  the  forms 
(16)  and  (17). 

In  the  former  case  (16),  the  series  (8)  will  be  convergent  for 
fi=±l,  and  the  solution  is  valid  over  the  whole  globe. 

In  the  other  event  (17),  the  product  JVi.JV,....  ^+i,  and 
therefore  the  coefficient  J^a^+i,  tends  with  increasing  ^'  to  a  finite 
limit  other  than  zero.  The  series  (8)  will  then,  after  some  finite 
number  of  terms,  become  comparable  with  l+/A"  +  /i*  +  ...,  or 
(1  —  /a')"^  so  that  we  may  write 


1 
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where  L  and  M  are  functions  of  ii  which  remain  finite  when 
ffc  =  ±  1.     Hence,  firom  (2), 

which  makes  u  infinite  at  the  poles. 

It  follows  that  the  conditions  of  our  problem  can  only  be 
satisfied  if  Nj  tends  to  the  limit  zero ;  and  this  consideration,  as 
we  shall  see,  restricts  us  to  a  determinate  value  of  the  hitherto 
arbitrary  constant  A, 

The  relation  (15)  may  be  put  in  the  form 

K, — ~W^)    m 

2j(2j  +  l)     ^^+^ 
and  by  successive  applications  of  this  we  find 

/9  /8  P 


27(2i+l)        (2j+2)(2i  +  3)  (2i  +  4)  (2?  +  5) 

2j(2;  +  ir        (2j+ 2)(2;+ 8)"*"        (2j+4)(2;+5)"^*^ 

(21), 

on  the  present  supposition  that  iV^+t  tends  with  increasing  h  to  the 
limit  0,  in  the  manner  indicated  by  (16).  In  particular,  this 
formula  determines  the  value  of  JV^i.     Now 

and  the  equation  (11)  then  gives 

A^-iH'-^N,H' (22); 

in  other  words,  this  is  the  only  value  of  A  which  is  consistent  with 
a  zero  limit  of  iV},  and  therefore  with  a  finite  motion  at  the  poles. 
Any  other  value  of  A,  differing  by  however  little,  if  adopted  as  a 
startiug-point  for  the  successive  calculation  of  J3i,  £«,...  will 
inevitably  lead  at  length  to  values  of  Nj  which  approximate  to  the 
limit  1. 

For  this  reason  it  is  not  possible,  as  a  matter  of  practical 
Arithmetic,  to  calculate  B^,  £|,  ...  in  succession  in  the  above 
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manner ;  for  this  would  require  us  to  start  with  exactly  the  right 
value  of  A,  and  to  observe  absolute  accuracy  in  the  subsequent 
stages  of  the  work.  The  only  practical  method  is  to  use  the 
formulffi 

B^/H'  =  -  2^■„        5,  =  N,Bu       B,  =  JV,5„  . , . , 

or  BJH'  =  -2N„      BJH'  =  - 2N,N„      B^H'  =  -  iN^N^N^, . . . 

(23), 

where  the  values  of  Ni,  N^,  N^,  ...  are  to  be  computed  from  the 
continued  fraction  (21).  It  is  evident  a  posteriori  that  the  solution 
thus  obtained  will  satisfy  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  and 
that  the  series  (9)  will  converge  with  great  rapidity.  The  most 
convenient  plan  of  conducting  the  calculation  is  to  assume  a 
roughly  approximate  value,  suggested  by  (16),  for  one  of  the 
ratios  iV}  of  suflSciently  high  order,  and  thence  to  compute 

in  succession  by  means  of  the  formula  (20).  The  values  of  the 
constants  A,  B^,B^,  ...,  in  (9),  are  then  given  by  (22)  and  (23). 
For  the  tidal  elevation  we  find 

KIH'  =  -  2iVV/8  -  (1  -f*N,)  /*«  -  ^N,  (1  ~f*N,)  /*«-... 

-  -.  N,N, ...  N^,  (1  -f*Ni),^^- (24). 

In  the  case  of  the  lunar  fortnightly  tide,  /  is  the  ratio  of  a 
sidereal  day  to  a  lunar  month,  and  is  therefore  equal  to  about  ^, 
or  more  precisely  •0365.  This  makes  /'  =  '00133.  It  is  evident 
that  a  fairly  accurate  representation  of  this  tide,  and  d  fortiori  of 
the  solar  semi-annual  tide,  and  of  the  remaining  tides  of  long 
period,  will  be  obtained  by  putting/=  0;  this  materially  shortens 
the  calculations 

The  results  will  involve  the  value  of  )8,  =4n'a'/gfA.  For 
i8  =  40,  which  corresponds  to  a  depth  of  7260  feet,  we  find  in 
this  way 

C/jff'  =  1515  -  10000/i»  +  1-5153/A*  -  1-2120/a«  +  •6063/a»  -  -2076/:*" 

+  •0516/i"-  -0097/1"+  OOIS/a"  -  -0002/4" (25)*, 

whence,  at  the  poles  (/( =  ±  1), 

r=-§jr'xi54, 

*  The  coeffieients  in  (25)  and  (26)  differ  only  slightly  from  the  nnmerioal 
valnee  obtained  by  Prof.  Darwin  for  the  ca8e/=s*0S66. 

L.  23 
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and,  at  the  equator  (ji  =  0), 

Again,  for  fi  =  10,  or  a  depth  of  29040  feet,  we  get 

^/H  =  -2359 -  lOOOO/i*  +  •5898/a*  -  •1623/i« 

+    •0258/*8  -  '0026fi''  +  0002/^" (26). 

This  makes,  at  the  poles, 

f=-ffr'x-470, 
and,  at  the  equator, 

For  ^  =  5,  or  a  depth  of  58080  feet,  we  find 

^/H'  =  -2723  -  1-0000/A«  +  '3404/**. 

-  •0509/A«  +  •0043/*''  -  'OOOiffi^' (27). 

This  gives,  at  the  poles, 

f  =  -|i7'x-651, 
and,  at  the  equator, 

C=     iH'  X  -817. 

Since  the  polar  and  equatorial  values  of  the  equilibrium  tide  are 
—  ^H'  and  ^H\  respectively,  these  results  shew  that  for  the  depths 
in  question  the  long-period  tides  are,  on  the  whole,  direct,  though 
the  nodal  circles  will,  of  course,  l)e  shifted  more  or  less  from  the 
positions  assigned  by  the  equilibrium  theory.  It  appears,  more- 
over, that,  for  depths  comparable  with  the  actual  depth  of  the  sea, 
the  tide  has  less  than  half  the  equilibrium  value.  It  is  easily 
seen  from  the  form  of  equation  (5),  that  with  increasing  depth, 
and  consequent  diminution  of  /3,  the  tide  height  will  approximate 
more  and  more  closely  to  the  equilibrium  value.  This  tendency  is 
illustrated  by  the  above  numerical  results. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  kinetic  theory  of  the  long- 
period  tides  was  passed  over  by  Laplace,  under  the  impression 
that  practically,  owing  to  the  operation  of  dissipative  forces, 
they  would  have  the  values  given  by  the  equilibrium  theory. 
He  proved,  indeed,  that  the  tendency  of  frictional  forces  must 
be  in  this  direction,  but  it  has  been  pointed  out  by  Darwin* 
that  in  the  case  of  the  fortnightly  tide,  at  all  events,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  eflect  would  be  nearly  so  great  as  Laplace 
supposed.     We  shall  return  to  this  point  later. 

*  Le,  ante  p.  350. 
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211.  It  remains  to  notice  how  the  free  oscillations  are  deter- 
mined. In  the  case  of  symmetry  with  respect  to  the  equator,  we 
have  only  to  put  ^'  =  0  in  the  foregoing  analjrsis.  The  conditions 
of  convergency  for  /*  =  ±  1  determine  J\r„  N,,  Nt,...  exactly  as 
before ;  whilst  equation  (12)  gives  i\r,  =  1  —  /3/"'/2 . 3,  and  there- 
fore, by  (20), 

/9  ^ 


_^'  4.5  6.7 

2.3"^!      7F~"^      ffP  ,  t 
1-4^5+  1-6-77+^ 


1-7^  +  ^^, 1^ =  0 (28), 


which  is  equivalent  to  Ni^oo .  This  equation  determines  the 
admissible  values  of/(=cr/2n).  The  constants  in  (9)  are  then 
given  by 

where  A  is  arbitrary. 

The  corresponding  theory  for  the  asymmetrical  oscillations 
may  be  left  to  the  reader.  The  right-hand  side  of  (8)  must  now 
be  replaced  by  an  even  function  of  fi. 

212.  In  the  next  class  of  tidal  motions  (Laplace's '  Oscillations 
of  the  Second  Species  *)  which  we  shall  consider,  we  have 

f=fr''8in^cos^.cos(<Te  +  o)-|-€) (1), 

where  <r  differs  not  very  greatly  from  n.  This  includes  the  lunar 
and  solar  diurnal  tides. 

In  the  case  of  a  disturbing  body  whose  proper  motion  could  be 
neglected,  we  should  have  cr  =  w,  exactly,  and  therefore  f=i-  In 
the  case  of  the  moon,  the  orbital  motion  is  so  i*apid  that  the  actual 
period  of  the  principal  lunar  diurnal  tide  is  very  appreciably 
longer  than  a  sidereal  day*;  but  the  supposition  that/=^  sim- 
pliiies  the  formulae  so  materially  that  we  adopt  it  in  the  following 

*  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  there  is  an  important  term  in  the  harmo- 
nic development  of  0  for  which  a=n  exactly,  provided  we  neglect  the  changes  in 
the  plane  of  the  disturbing  body's  orbit.  This  period  is  the  same  for  the  san  as  for 
the  moon,  and  the  two  partial  tides  thus  produced  combine  into  what  is  called  the 
*  lani -solar '  diomal  tide. 

23—2 
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investigation*.     We  shall  find  that  it  enables  us  to  calculate  the 
forced  oscillations  when  the  depth  follows  the  law 

A  =  (l-gcos»(?)A„ (2), 

where  q  is  any  given  constant. 

Taking  an  exponential  factor  g*  (»«+«•+•),  and  therefore  putting 
8=1,  /=  i,  in  Art.  208  (7),  and  assuming 

?'  =  Csin^cos^ (3), 

we  find  u  ='-i<rClm,    v  =  <rC/m.cos0 (4). 

Substituting  in  the  equation  of  continuity  (Art.  208  (4)),  we  get 

+  ^=^Te <^>' 

which  is  consistent  with  the  law  of  depth  (2),  provided 

^=-l-2gA>ii^" (^^• 

This  gives        g=-.^^yrr  r (7). 

One  remarkable  consequence  of  this  formula  is  that  in 
the  case  of  uniform  depth  (q  =  0)  there  is  no  diurnal  tide,  so 
far  as  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  surface  is  concerned.  This  result 
was  first  established  (in  a  different  manner)  by  Laplace,  who 
attached  great  importance  to  it  as  shewing  that  his  kinetic  theory 
is  able  to  account  for  the  relatively  small  values  of  the  diurnal 
tide  which  are  given  by  observation,  in  striking  contrast  to  what 
would  be  demanded  by  the  equilibrium-theory. 

But,  although  with  a  uniform  depth  there  is  no  rise  and  fall, 
there  are  tidal  currents.  It  appears  from  (4)  that  every  particle 
describes  an  ellipse  whose  major  axis  is  in  the  direction  of  the 
meridian,  and  of  the  same  length  in  all  latitudes.  The  ratio  of  the 
minor  to  the  major  axis  is  cos  0,  and  so  varies  from  1  at  the  poles 
to  0  at  the  equator,  where  the  motion  is  wholly  N.  and  S. 

213.  Finally,  we  have  to  consider  Laplace's  'Oscillations  of  the 
Third  Species,'  which  are  such  that 

l  =  H"' Bin^e .coa(at  +  2w-^  €) (1), 

*  Taken  with  very  slight  alteration  from  Aiiy  (*'  Tides  and  Waves,"  Arts.  95...), 
and  Darwin  {Encyc,  Britatm.,  t.  xxiii.,  p.  S69). 
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where  <r  is  nearly  equal  to  2n.    This  includes  the  most  important  of 
all  the  tidal  oscillations,  viz.  the  lunar  and  solar  semi-diurnal  tides. 

If  the  orbital  motion  of  the  disturbing  body  were  infinitely 
slow  we  should  have  g  =  2n,  and  therefore  /=  1 ;  for  simplicity 
we  follow  Laplace  in  making  this  approximation,  although  it  is 
a  somewhat  rough  one  in  the  case  of  the  principal  lunar  tide*. 

A  solution  similar  to  that  of  the  preceding  Art.  can  be  obtained 
for  the  special  law  of  depth 

A  =  Aosin«tf (2)t. 

Adopting  an  exponential  factor  e*  (***+«»+«>,  and  putting  therefore 
y  =  1,5  =  2,  we  find  that  if  we  assume 

?'  =  0sin»5 (3) 

the  equations  (7)  of  Art.  208  give 

^n     ^a                 ^  ^l  +  cos"tf  ... 

«=-Ccot5.     ^  =  --G-^-^ (4), 

whence,  substituting  in  Art.  208  (4), 

?=  2Ao/ma.  Osin'd (5). 

Putting  ?  =  ?'  +  ?,  and  substituting  from  (1)  and  (3),  we  find 

C  =  ~,      }.,      E'" (6), 

and  therefore  g=--,^V.T     K (7). 

For  such  depths  as  actually  occur  in  the  ocean  we  have  2Ao  <  ma, 
and  the  tide  is  therefore  inverted. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  the  formulae  (4)  make  the  velocity 
infinite  at  the  poles. 

214.  For  any  other  law  of  depth  a  solution  can  only  be 
obtained  in  the  form  of  an  infinite  series. 

In  the  case  of  uniform  depth  we  find,  putting  ^  =  2,  /*  =  1, 
4malh  =  fi  in  Art.  208  (8), 

*  There  is,  however,  a  *  lani-solar '  eemi-diamal  tide  whose  speed  is  ezacUj  2n 
if  we  negleot  the  changes  in  the  planes  of  the  orbits.     Gf.  p.  855,  footnote, 
t  Cf.  Airy  and  Darwin,  U.  cc. 
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where  ^  is  written  for  cos  0,    In  this  form  the  equation  is  some- 
what intractable,  since  it  contains  terms  of  four  different  dimensions  I 
in  /Xr.     It  simplifies  a  little,  however,  if  we  transform  to 

i;,  =  (1  -  A*«)*,  =  sin  e, 
as  iDdependent  variable ;  viz.  we  find 

which  is  of  ikree  different  dimensions  in  v. 

To  obtain  a  solution  for  the  case  of  an  ocean  covering  the 
globe,  we  assume 

^*  :=B,+By  ^-By+ ,,.  -\-  B^v^  + (10). 

Substituting  in  (9),  and  equating  coefficients,  we  find 

£,  =  0,    S,  =  0,    0.^4  =  0 (11), 

16B,-10fi,  +  )8ir'"  =  0 (12), 

and  thenceforward 

2j(2j+6)5^.H-2;(2j+3)5^^.,  +  /85^=0 (13). 

These  equations  give  £,,  jBg,  ...  £^, ...  in  succession,  in  terms  of 
^4,  which  is  so  far  undetermined.  It  is  obvious,  however,  from  the 
nature  of  the  problem,  that,  except  for  certain  special  values  of  h 
(and  therefore  of  /9),  which  are  such  that  there  is  a  free  oscil- 
lation of  corresponding  type  (» =  2)  having  the  speed  2n,  the 
solution  must  be  unique.  We  shall  see,  in  fact,  that  unless  B^ 
have  a  certain  definite  value  the  solution  above  indicated  will 
make  the  meridian  component  {u)  of  the  velocity  discontinuous 
at  the  equator*. 

The  argument  is  in  some  respects  similar  to  that  of  Art.  210. 
If  we  denote  by  Nj  the  ratio  B^^^l^^  of  consecutive  coefficients, 
we  have,  from  (13), 

^'^+^*"2;  +  6     2/(2j  +  6)i\r^ ^     '' 

from  which  it  appears  that,  with  increasing  j,  Nj  must  tend  to 
one  or  other  of  the  limits  0  and  1.  More  precisely,  unless  the 
limit  of  Nj  be  zero,  the  limiting  form  of  iV}+i  will  be 

(2;  +  3)/(2;  +  6),  or  1-3/2;, 


1 


« 


In  the  case  of  a  polar  sea  bounded  by  a  small  oirole  of  latitade  whose  angalar 
radius  is  <  ix,  the  value  of  B^  is  determined  by  the  condition  that  ttsO,  or  di-'/dr =0, 
at  the  boundaiy. 
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approximately.  This  is  the  same  as  the  limiting  form  of  the  ratio 
of  the  coefficients  of  v^  and  i/^"*  in  the  expansion  of  (1  —  i/*)*.  We 
infer  that,  unless  B^  have  such  a  value  as  to  make  N^—  0,  the 
terms  of  the  series  (10)  will  become  ultimately  comparable  with 
those  of  (1  —  i;*)*,  so  that  we  may  write 

r  =  i  +  (l-i^)*ilf (15), 

where  L,  M  are  functions  of  v  which  do  not  vanish  for  v  =  1.  Near 
the  equator  {y  =  1)  this  makes 

§  =  ±(l-^)*f=:Flf (16). 

Hence,  by  Art.  208  (7),  u  would  change  from  a  certain  finite 
value  to  an  equal  but  opposite  value  as  we  cross  the  equator. 

It  is  therefore  essential,  for  our  present  purpose,  to  choose  the 
value  of  B^  so  that  N^  =  0.  This  is  eflFected  by  the  same  method 
as  in  Art.  210.     Writing  (13)  in  the  form 


2j(2j-^6)  .. 

^^-2/+/    ^     ^'^^' 

2jT6"^^+^ 

we  see  that  -A^-  must  be  given  by  the  converging  continued  fraction 

iV,=pp    mm±n  (|4-4)(2/4-10) 
^      2j  +  3  2j  +  5  2T+7      ~       "^    ^ 


—  &c. 


2/  +  6  2j  +  8  2J  +  10 

This  holds  from  j^2  upwards,  but  it  appears  from  (12)  that  it 
will  give  also  the  value  of  Ni  (not  hitherto  defined),  provided  we 
use  this  symbol  for  BJH"',     We  have  then 

B,^NrH"\    B.^N,B,,    B,^N,B,,.... 

Finally,  writing  f  =  ?+  T*  ^^  obtain 

^/H'"^v'  +  N,u'  +  N,ir,i^-\'N,N,N,i^  + (19). 

As  in  Art.  210,  the  practical  method  of  conducting  the  calcula- 
tion is  to  assume  an  approximate  value  for  JV}+i,  where  j*  is  a 
moderately  large  number,  and  then  to  deduce  Nj,  Nj-^i,..,  If^f  ^i 
in  succession  by  means  of  the  formula  (17). 
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The  above  investigation  is  taken  subetantially  from  the  very  remarkable 
paper  written  by  Lord  Kelvin*  in  vindication  of  Laplace's  treatment  of  the 
problem,  as  given  in  the  M^caniqtte  Celeste.  In  the  passage  more  especially 
in  question,  Laplace  determines  the  constant  B^  by  means  of  the  continued 
fraction  for  N^  without,  it  must  be  allowed,  giving  any  adequate  justifica- 
tion of  the  step ;  and  the  soundness  of  this  procedure  had  been  disputed  by 
Airyt,  and  after  him  by  Ferrel:}:. 

Laplace,  unfortunately,  was  not  in  the  habit  of  giving  specific  referencen, 
so  that  few  of  his  readers  appear  to  have  become  acquainted  with  the  original 
presentment  §  of  the  kinetic  theory,  where  the  solution  for  the  case  in  question 
is  put  in  a  very  convincing,  though  somewhat  different,  form.  Aiming  in  the 
first  instance  at  an  approximate  solution  by  means  of  &  finite  series,  thus : 

f=54.^+5ey«+... +5j^+av»+« (i), 

Laplace  remarks  ||   that  in  order  to  satisfy  the  differential  equation,  the 
coefficients  would  have  to  fulfil  the  conditions 


(2it-2)  (2it-f4)  i5tt+,-(2it-2)(2ir+l)5tt+/35afc-2  =  0, 

-2k{2k+Z)B^^i+pB^     =0, 

pB^+^=0 


y (iiX 


as  is  seen  at  onoe  by  putting  ^^^^^ 4=0,  ^^21^+0=0,...  in  the  general  relation  (13). 

We  have  here  k+1  equations  between  k  constants.  The  method  followed 
is  to  determine  the  constants  by  means  of  the  first  k  relations ;  we  thus 
obtain  an  exact  solution,  not  of  the  proposed  differential  equation  (9),  but  of  the 
equation  as  modified  by  the  addition  of  a  term  pB^+^i^*^  to  the  right-hand 
side.  This  is  equivalent  to  an  alteration  of  the  disturbing  force,  and  if  we  can 
obtain  a  solution  such  that  the  required  alteration  is  very  small,  we  may 
accept  it  as  an  approximate  solution  of  the  problem  in  its  original  form  IT. 

Now,  taking  the  first  k  relations  of  the  system  (ii)  in  reverse  order, 
we  obtain  B^+^ia  terms  of  B^,  thence  ^^t  ^  terms  of  ^2t-ii  and  so  on,  until, 
finally,  B^  is  expressed  in  terms  of  H'"  ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  j£  k  he  large 
enough  the  value  of  Bg^^+^y  and  the  consequent  adjustment  of  the  disturbing 

*  Sir  W.  Thomson,  **  On  an  Alleged  Error  in  Laplace's  Theory  of  the  Tides," 
PhiL  Mag.,  Sept.  1876. 

t  **  Tides  and  Waves/'  Art.  111. 

t  *' Tidal  Besearohes,"  U.S.  Coatt  Survey  Rep.,  1874,  p.  154. 

§  "Beoherches  sur  quelques  points  du  systdme  da  monde/'  M4m.  de  VAcad, 
roy.  dee  Sciences,  1776  [1779] ;  Oeuvres  Completes,  t.  ix.,  pp.  187.... 

II  Oeuvres,  t.  ix.,  p.  218.     The  notation  has  been  altered. 

IT  It  is  remarkable  that  this  argument  is  of  a  kind  constantly  employed  by  Airy 
himself  in  his  researches  on  waves. 
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force  which  is  required  to  make  the  solution  exact,  will  be  very  small    This 
will  be  illustrated  presently,  after  Laplace,  by  a  numerical  example. 

The  process  just  given  is  plainly  equivalent  to  the  use  of  the  continued 
fraction  (17)  in  the  manner  already  explained,  starting  with  j+l=kf  and 
^i=Pl2k{2k-\-2).  The  continued  fraction,  as  such,  does  not,  however,  make 
its  appearance  in  the  memoir  here  referred  to,  but  was  introduced  in  the 
M^oanique  Cdeste,  probably  as  an  after-thought,  as  a  condensed  expression  of 
the  method  of  computation  originally  employed. 

The  following  table  gives  the  numerical  values  of  the  coeffi- 
cients of  the  several  powers  of  v  in  the  formula  (19)  for  f/^H""',  in 
the  cases  /9  =  40,  20,  10,  5, 1,  which  correspond  to  depths  of  7260, 
14520,  29040,  68080,  290400,  feet,  respectively*  The  last  line 
gives  the  value  of  f/jET'"  for  1^  =  1,  ie,  the  ratio  of  the  amplitude 
at  the  equator  to  its  equilibrium-value.  At  the  poles  (i/  =  0), 
the  tide  has  in  all  cases  the  equilibrium-value  zero. 


j3=40 

^=20 

/3=10 

^=6 

i8=l 

p* 

+   1-0000 

+1-0000 

+  1-0000 

+  1-0000 

+  1-0000 

iA 

+20-1862 

-0-2491 

+6-1960 

+0-7504 

+01062 

ifi 

+  10-1164 

-1-4056 

+3-2474 

+0-1566 

+0-0039 

v» 

- 13-1047 

-0-8594 

+0-7238 

+0-0157 

+0-0001 

ylO 

- 15-4488 

-0-2541 

+00919 

+0-0009 

Vl2 

-   7-4681 

-  0-0462 

+0-0076 

„14 

-   2-1975 

-  0-0058 

+0-0004 

yl6 

-   0-4501 

-0-0006 

irl8 

-   00687 

l/SO 

-  0-0082 

1^22 

-  0-0008 

^* 

-   0-0001 

-   7-434 

-1-821 

+11-267 

+  1-924 

+  1-110 

We  may  use  the  above  results  to  estimate  the  closeness  of  the  approxima- 
tion in  each  case.  For  example,  when  /3 = 40,  Laplace  finds  B^=-  -000004 £r'" ; 
the  addition  to  the  disturbing  force  which  is  necessary  to  make  the  solution 
exact  would  then  be— '00002i?''''i^,  and  would  therefore  bear  to  the  actual 
force  the  ratio  -  -00002  y^^ 

It  appears  from  (19)  that  near  the  poles,  where  v  is  small,  the 
tides  are  in  all  cases  direct.     For  sufficiently  great  depths,  /3  will 


*  The  first  three  oases  were  oalonlated  by  Laplaoe,  l,c.  ante  p.  360 ;  the  last  by 
Lord  Kelvia.    The  results  have  been  roughly  verified  by  the  present  writer. 
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be  very  small,  and  the  formulae  (17)  and  (19)  then  shew  that  the 
tide  has  everywhere  sensibly  the  equilibrium  value,  all  the  coeffi- 
cients being  small  except  the  first,  which  is  unity.  As  h  is 
diminished,  /3  increases,  and  the  formula  (17)  shews  that  each 
of  the  ratios  Nj  will  continually  increase,  except  when  it  changes 
sign  from  4-  to  —  by  passing  through  the  value  oo .  No  singu- 
larity in  the  solution  attends  this  passage  of  Ifj  through  oo , 
except  in  the  case  of  N^,  since,  as  is  easily  seen,  the  product 
iVj_iiV}  remains  finite,  and  the  coefficients  in  (19)  are  therefore  all 
finite.  But  when  J^Tj  =  oo ,  the  expression  for  f  becomes  infinite, 
shewing  that  the  depth  has  then  one  of  the  critical  values 
already  referred  to. 

The  table  above  given  indicates  that  for  depths  of  29040  feet, 
and  upwards,  the  tides  are  everywhere  direct,  but  that  there  is 
some  critical  depth  between  29040  feet  and  14520  feet,  for  which 
the  tide  at  the  equator  changes  from  direct  to  inverted.  The 
largeness  of  the  second  coefficient  in  the  case  /8  =  40  indicates  that 
the  depth  could  not  be  reduced  much  below  7260  feet  before 
reaching  a  second  critical  value. 

Whenever  the  equatorial  tide  is  inverted,  there  must  be  one 
or  more  pairs  of  nodal  circles  (£"=0),  symmetrically  situated  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  equator.  In  the  case  of  /8  =  40,  the  position 
of  the  nodal  circles  is  given  by  i/  =  "95,  or  ^  =  90°  ±  18°,  approxi- 
mately*. 

216.  We  close  this  chapter  with  a  brief  notice  of  the  question 
of  the  stability  of  the  ocean,  in  the  case  of  rotation. 

It  has  been  shewn  in  Art.  197  that  the  condition  of  secular 
stability  is  that  V—To  should  be  a  minimum  in  the  equilibrium 
configuration.  If  we  neglect  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  elevated 
water,  the  application  to  the  present  problem  is  very  simple.  The 
excess  of  the  quantity  F—  Tq  over  its  undisturbed  value  is  evidently 


jj\^j\-9-1^^^)dz^d8 (1), 


where  ^  denotes  the  potential  of  the  earth's  attraction,  BS  is  an 
element  of  the  oceanic  surface,  and  the  rest  of  the  notation  is  as 

*  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  these  points  reference  may  be  made  to  the  original 
investigation  of  Laplaoe,  and  to  Lord  Kelvin's  papers. 
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before.  Since  "V  —  ^n^^  is  constant  over  the  undisturbed  level 
(z  =  0),  its  value  at  a  small  altitude  z  may  be  taken  to  be  flr^  +  const., 
where,  as  in  Art.  206, 


9 


=  [i<^-iH.=o ^'>- 


Since  JJ^dS  =  0,  on  account  of  the  constancy  of  volume,  we  find 
from  (1)  that  the  increment  of  F—  To  is 

hlfgi'dS (3). 

This  is  essentially  positive,  and    the    equilibrium    is   therefore 
secularly  stable*. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  this  proof  does  not  involve  any 
restriction  as  to  the  depth  of  the  fluid,  or  as  to  smallness  of  the 
ellipticity,  or  even  as  to  symmetry  of  the  undisturbed  surface  with 
respect  to  the  axis  of  rotation. 

If  we  wish  to  take  into  account  the  mutual  attraction  of  the 
water,  the  problem  can  only  be  solved  without  diflBculty  when  the 
undisturbed  surface  is  nearly  spherical,  and  we  neglect  the  varia- 
tion of  g.  The  question  (as  to  secular  stability)  is  then  exactly  the 
same  as  in  the  case  of  no  rotation.  The  calculation  for  this  case 
will  find  an  appropriate  place  in  the  next  chapter.  The  result,  as 
we  might  anticipate  from  Art.  192,  is  that  the  ocean  is  stable  if, 
and  only  if,  its  density  be  less  than  the  mean  density  of  the  Earth*. 

*  Gf.  Laplaoe,  Micanique  CiUtU,  Livre  4>»>,  Arts.  IS,  14. 
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ON   TIDE-GENERATING  FORCES. 

a.  If,  in  the  annexed  figure,  0  and  C  be  the  centres  of  the  earth  and  of 
the  disturbing  body  (say  the  moon),  the  potential  of  the  moon's  attraction  at 
a  point  P  near  the  earth's  surface  will  be  -ylT/CP,  where  if  denotes  the 


moon's  mass,  and  y  the  gravitation-constant  If  we  put  0(7=2),  OP=r,  and 
denote  the  moon's  (geocentric)  zenith-distance  at  P,  viz.  the  angle  POCj  by  ^, 
this  potential  is  equal  to 

yM 

(2>»-2rZ>cos^-l-r«)*' 

We  require,  however,  not  the  absolute  accelerative  eOect  on  P,  but  the 
acceleration  relative  to  the  earth.  Now  the  moon  produces  in  the  whole 
mass  of  the  earth  an  acceleration  yM/D**  parallel  to  0(7,  and  the  potential  of 
a  uniform  field  of  force  of  this  intensity  is  evidently 

-  ^.rcos^. 

Subtracting  this  from  the  former  result  we  get,  for  the  potential  of  the  relative 
attraction  on  P, 

Q ^ ^  +  ^.rcos^ (i). 

(2>»-2rZ>cos^-»-r»)*      ^ 

This  function  O  is  identical  with  the  'disturbing-function'  of  planetary 
theory. 

*  The  eflPect  of  this  is  to  produce  a  monthly  inequality  in  the  motion  of  the 
earth^B  centre  about  the  san.  The  amplitude  of  the  inequality  in  radius  vector  is 
about  8000  miles;  that  of  the  inequality  in  longitude  is  about  7^  Laplace, 
M4canique  G6UsU,  Livre  6»%  Art.  30,  and  Livre  18««,  Art.  10. 
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Expanding  in  powers  of  r//),  which  is  in  our  case  a  small  quantity,  and 
retaining  only  the  most  important  term,  we  find 

0=i^(i-«»*») (ii)- 

Considered  as  a  function  of  the  positioa  of  P,  this  is  a  zonal  harmonic  of  the 
second  degree,  with  OC  as  axis. 

The  reader  will  easily  verify  that^  to  the  order  of  approximation  adopted, 
O  is  equal  to  the  joint  potential  of  two  masses,  each  equal  to  \My  placed,  one 
at  C,  and  the  other  at  a  point  C  in  CO  produced  such  that  OC*^OC*, 

b.  In  the '  equilibrium-theory '  of  the  tides  it  is  assumed  that  the  free  surface 
takes  at  each  instant  the  equilibrium-form  which  might  be  maintained  if  the 
disturbing  body  were  to  retain  imchanged  its  actual  position  relative  to  the 
rotating  earth.  In  other  words,  the  free  surface  is  assimied  to  be  a  level- 
surface  under  the  combined  action  of  gravity,  of  centrifugal  force,  and  of  the 
disturbing  force.    The  equation  to  this  level-surface  is 

♦  -Jn*ar*+0= const (iii), 

where  n  is  the  angular  velocity  of  the  rotation,  vj  denotes  the  distance  of  any 
point  from  the  earth's  axis,  and  ^  is  the  potential  of  the  earth's  attraction. 
If  we  use  square  brackets  [  ]  to  distinguish  the  values  of  the  enclosed  quanti- 
ties at  the  undisturbed  level,  and  denote  by  ^  the  elevation  of  the  water 
above  this  level  due  to  the  disturbing  potential  fi,  the  above  equation  is  equi- 
valent to 

[«^-in«w«]+r^(«^-Jn%«)lf+0=const (iv), 

approximately,  where  djdz  is  used  to  indicate  a  space-differentiation  along  the 
normal  outwards.  The  first  term  is  of  course  constant,  and  we  therefore 
have 

I O/^r+C (V), 

where,  as  in  Art  206,  ^=r~(*-in%«)l (vi). 

Evidently,  g  denotes  the  value  of  'apparent  gravity';  it  will  of  course  vary 
more  or  less  with  the  position  of  P  on  the  earth's  surface. 

It  is  usual,  however,  in  the  theory  of  the  tides,  to  ignore  the  slight 
variations  in  the  value  of  ^,  and  the  effect  of  the  ellipticity  of  the  Hndisturbed 
level  on  the  surfece-value  of  Q.  Putting,  then,  r^a^  g^yEja^  where  E 
denotes  the  earth's  mass,  and  a  the  mean  radius  of  the  sur&ce,  we  have, 

from  (ii)  and  (v), 

f=JI(cos»^-l)-|-C7 (vii), 

where  5"=  f .  -^  .  (jY • « (viii), 

as  in  Art  177.    Hence  the  equilibrium-form  of  the  free  sur&ce  is  a  harmonic 

*  ThomBon  and  Tait,  Natural  Philotophy,  Art.  804. 
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spheroid  of  the  second  order,  of  the  zonal  type,  having  its  axis  passing  through 
the  disturbing  body. 

C.    Owing  to  the  diurnal  rotation,  and  also  to  the  orbital  motion  of  the 

disturbing  body,  the  position  of  the  tidal  spheroid  relative  to  the  earth  is 

continually  changing,  so  that  the  level  of  the  water  at  any  particular  place 

will  continually  rise  and  falL    To  analyse  the  character  of  these  changes,  let 

6  be  the  co-latitude,  and  «>  the  longitude,  measured  eastward  from  some  fixed 

meridian,  of  any  place  P,  and  let  A  be  the  north-polar-distance,  and  a  the 

hour-angle  west  of  the  same  meridian,  of  the  disturbing  body.    We  have, 

then, 

cos  ^  B  cos  A  cos  ^ -I- sin  A  sin  ^  cos  (a -l-») (ix), 

and  thence,  by  (vii), 

f  =  tJ7(cos«A-J)(cos«tf-J) 

+  i J7sin  2A  sin  2^  cos  (a + ») 

-|-iZrsin»Asin«dcos2(a-t-«)-l-C (x). 

Each  of  these  terms  may  be  regarded  as  representing  a  partial  tide,  and 
the  results  superposed. 

Thus,  the  first  term  is  a  zonal  harmonic  of  the  second  order,  and  gives  a 
tidal  spheroid  symmetrical  with  respect  to  the  earth's  axis,  having  as  nodal 
lines  the  parallels  for  which  oos>^»),  or  ^=90** ±35°  16'.  The  amount  of  the 
tidal  elevation  in  any  particular  latitude  varies  as  cos^A-J.  In  the  case 
of  the  moon  the  chief  fluctuation  in  this  quantity  has  a  period  of  about  a 
fortnight ;  we  have  here  the  origin  of  the  '  lunar  fortnightly '  or  *  declina- 
tional '  tida  When  the  sun  is  the  disturbing  body,  we  have  a  '  solar  semi- 
annual' tide.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  mean  value  of  cos' A— J  with 
respect  to  the  time  is  not  zero,  so  that  the  inclination  of  the  orbit  of  the 
disturbing  body  to  the  equator  involves  as  a  consequence  a  permanent  change 
of  mean  level.    Of.  Art.  180. 

The  second  term  in  (x)  is  a  spherical  harmonic  of  the  type  obtained  by 
putting  n=2,  «=1  in  Art  87  (6).  The  corresponding  tidal  spheroid  has  as 
nodal  lines  the  meridian  which  is  distant  90"*  from  that  of  the  disturbing 
body,  and  the  equator.  The  disturbance  of  level  is  greatest  in  the  meridian 
of  the  disturbing  body,  at  distances  of  46°  N.  and  S.  of  the  equator.  The 
oscillation  at  any  one  place  goes  through  its  period  with  the  hour-angle  a, 
t.e,  in  a  lunar  or  solar  day.  The  amplitude  is,  however,  not  constant,  but 
varies  slowly  with  A,  changing  sign  when  the  disturbing  body  crosses  the 
equator.    This  term  accounts  for  the  lunar  and  solar  *  diurnal  *  tides. 

The  third  term  is  a  sectorial  harmonic  (n=2,  8=2),  and  gives  a  tidal 
spheroid  having  as  nodal  lines  the  meridians  which  are  distant  45°  E.  and  W. 
from  that  of  the  disturbing  body.  The  oscillation  at  any  place  goes  through 
its  period  with  2a,  i  e.  in  half  a  (lunar  or  solar)  day,  and  the  amplitude  varies 
as  sin*  A,  being  greatest  when  tiie  disturbing  body  is  on  the  equator.  We 
have  here  the  origin  of  the  lunar  and  solar  *  semi-diurnal '  tides. 
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The  '  constant '  C7  is  to  be  determined  by  the  consideration  that,  on  account 
of  the  invariability  of  volume,  we  must  have 

irCdS=0 (xi), 

where  the  integration  extends  over  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  If  the  ocean 
cover  the  whole  earth  we  have  (7=0,  by  the  general  property  of  spherical 
surface-harmonics  quoted  in  Art.  88.  It  appears  from  (vii)  that  the  greatest 
elevation  above  the  undisturbed  level  is  then  at  the  points  ^=0,  a^=180°,  i.e. 
at  the  points  where  the  disturbing  body  is  in  the  zenith  or  nadir,  and  the 
amoimt  of  this  elevation  is  JJ7.  The  greatest  depression  is  at  places  where 
S=90°,  t,e.  the  disturbing  body  is  on  the  horizon,  and  is  |Zr.  The  greatest 
possible  range  is  therefore  equal  to  ff. 

In  the  case  of  a  limited  ocean,  C  does  not  vanish,  but  has  at  each  instant  a 
definite  value  depending  on  the  position  of  the  disturbing  body  relative  to  the 
earth.  This  value  may  be  easily  written  down  from  equations  (x)  and  (xi) ; 
it  is  a  sum  of  spherical  harmonic  functions  of  A,  a,  of  the  second  order,  with 
constant  coefficients  in  the  form  of  surface-integrals  whose  values  depend  on 
the  distribution  of  land  and  water  over  the  globe.  The  changes  in  the  value 
of  C,  due  to  relative  motion  of  the  distiurbing  body,  give  a  ffenercU  rise  and 
fall  of  the  free  surface,  with  (in  the  case  of  the  moon)  fortnightly,  diurnal,  and 
semi-diurnal  periods.  This  *  correction  to  the  equilibrium-theory,'  as  usually 
presented,  was  first  fully  investigated  by  Thomson  and  Tait^.  The  necessity 
for  a  correction  of  the  kind,  in  the  case  of  a  limited  sea,  had  however  been 
recognized  by  D.  Bernoulli  f. 

d.  We  have  up  to  this  point  neglected  the  mutiial  attraction  of  the  par- 
ticles of  the  water.  To  take  this  into  account,  we  must  add  to  the  distiirbing 
potential  Q  the  gravitation-potential  of  the  elevated  water.    In  the  case  of  an 

ocean  covering  the  earth,  the  correction  can  be  easily  applied,  as  in  Art.  192. 

Putting  n  =  2  in  the  formula  of  that  Art.,  the  addition  to  the  value  of  O  is 

-  f  p/po  •  9C  >  ^^^  ^®  thence  find  without  difficulty 

f=rr^(<»«**-J) (»«)■ 

It  appears  that  all  the  tides  are  increcued,  in  the  ratio  (1— |p/po)~^*    If  we 
assume  p/po='18,  this  ratio  is  1*12. 

e.  So  much  for  the  equilibrium-theory.  For  the  purposes  of  the  kinetic 
theory  of  Arts.  206 — 214,  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  the  value  (x)  of  ^  to  be 
expanded  in  a  series  of  simple-harmonic  functions  of  the  time.    The  actual 

*  Natural  Philoiopky,  Art.  808 ;  see  also  Prof.  G.  H.  Darwin,  '*  On  the  Cor- 
rection to  the  Equilibrinm  Theory  of  the  Tides  for  the  Continents,'*  Proc,  Ray.  Soc., 
April  1,  1886.  It  appears  as  the  result  of  a  nnmerical  calctilation  by  Prof.  H.  H. 
Turner,  appended  to  this  paper,  that  with  the  actual  distribution  of  land  and  water 
the  conreotion  is  of  little  importance. 

t  TraiU  iur  U  Flux  et  Reflux  de  la  Mer,  e.  xi.  (1740).  This  essay,  as  well  as  the 
one  by  Maolaurin  cited  on  p.  322,  and  another  on  the  same  subject  by  Euler,  is 
reprinted  in  Le  Beur  and  Jacqnier's  edition  of  Newton's  Principia. 
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expansion,  taking  account  of  the  variations  of  A  and  a,  and  of  the  distance 
D  of  the  disturbing  body,  (which  enters  into  the  value  of  i7),  is  a  somewhat 
complicated  problem  of  Physical  Astronomy,  into  which  we  do  not  enter  here*. 

Disregarding  the  constant  C,  which  disappears  in  the  dynamical  equations 
(1)  of  Art.  207,  the  constancy  of  volume  being  now  secured  by  the  equation  of 
continuity  (2),  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  terms  in  question  will  be  of  three 
distinct  types. 

First,  we  have  the  tides  of  long  period,  for  which 

f=J5r'(cos«^-J).cos((r«+€) (xiii). 

The  most  important  tides  of  this  class  are  the  *  lunar  fortnightly '  for  which, 
in  degrees  per  mean  solar  hour,  a-=l°*098,  and  the  'solar  semi-annual'  for 
which  (r=0°-082. 

Secondly,  we  have  the  diurnal  tides,  for  which 

f=ir"  sin  ^  cos  tf.  cos  ((r< +«)+«) (xiv), 

where  cr  differs  but  little  from  the  angular  velocity  n  of  the  earth's  rotation. 
These  include  the  *lunar  diurnal'  [<r= 13^043],  the  'solar  diurnal'  [0-= 14*-969], 
and  the  *luni-solar  diurnal'  [<r=n=16°*041]. 

Lastly,  we  have  the  semi-diurnal  tides,  for  which 

f=^"'sin2^.cos(o'<-h2«4-«) (xv)t, 

where  o-  differs  but  little  from  ^n.  These  include  the  '  lunar  semi-diurnal ' 
[(r=28°'984],  the  *  solar  semi-diurnal'  [o-=30°],  and  the  *limi-solar  semi- 
diurnal '  [(T = 2n = 30'-082]. 

For  a  complete  enumeration  of  the  more  important  partial  tides,  and  for 
the  values  of  the  coefficients  H\  H'\  H"'  in  the  several  cases,  we  ndust  refer 
to  the  papers  by  Lord  Kelvin  and  Prof.  G.  H.  Darwin,  already  cited.  In  the 
Harmonic  Analysis  of  Tidal  Observations,  which  is  the  special  object  of  these 
investigations,  the  only  resiilt  of  dynamical  theory  which  is  made  use  of  is  the 
general  principle  that  the  tidal  elevation  at  any  place  must  be  equal  to  the 
Sinn  of  a  series  of  simple-harmonic  functions  of  the  time,  whose  periods  are 
the  same  as  those  of  the  several  terms  in  the  development  of  the  disturbing 
potential,  and  are  therefore  known  d  priori,  The^  amplitudes  and  phases  of 
the  various  partial  tides,  for  any  particular  port,  are  then  determined  by 
comparison  with  tidal  observations  extending  over  a  sufficiently  long  period];. 

*  Beferenoe  may  be  made  to  Laplaoe,  Micamque  CiUtte,  Livre  18"^,  Art.  2 ;  to 
the  inveBtigations  of  Lord  Kelvin  and  Prof.  G.  H.JDarwin  in  the  Briu  Ass,  Reports 
for  1868, 1872,  1876, 1883,  1885 ;  and  to  the  Art.  on  «  Tides,"  by  the  latter  author, 
in  the  Eneye,  Britann,  (9th  ed.). 

t  It  is  evident  that  over  a  small  area,  near  the  poles,  which  may  be  treated  as 
sensibly  plane,  the  formnlie  (ziv)  and  (zv)  make 

^xroo8((rt  +  w+6),   and  ^ttf'oo8((rt+2«a+e), 
respectively,  where  r,  w  are  plane  polar  coordinates.    These  forms  have  been  used 
by  anticipation  in  Arts.  188,  204. 

t  It  is  of  interest  to  note,  in  connection  with  Art.  184,  that  (he  tide-gauges, 
being  situated  in  relatively  shallow  water,  are  sensibly  affected  by  certain  tides  of 
the  second  order,  which  therefore  have  to  be  taken  account  of  in  the  general 
scheme  of  Harmonic  Analysis. 
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We  thus  obtain  a  practically  complete  expression  which  can  be  used  for 
the  systematic  prediction  of  the  tides  at  the  port  in  question. 

f!  One  point  of  special  interest  in  the  Harmonic  Analysis  is  the  deter- 
mination of  the  long-period  tides.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  owing  to 
the  influence  of  dissipative  forces  these  must  tend  to  approximate  more  or  less 
closely  to  their  equilibrium  values.  Unfortunately,  the  only  long-period  tide, 
whose  coefficient  can  be  inferred  with  any  certainty  from  the  observations, 
is  the  limar  fortnightly,  and  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  the  dissipative 
forces  are  sufficient  to  produce  in  this  case  any  great  effect  in  the  direction 
indicated.  Hence  the  observed  fact  that  the  fortnightly  tide  has  less  than 
its  equilibrium  value  does  not  entitle  us  to  make  any  inference  as  to  elastic 
yielding  of  the  solid  body  of  the  earth  to  the  tidal  distorting  forces  exerted  by 
the  moon*. 

*  Prof.  G.  H.  Darwin,  le,  ante  p.  350. 
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SURFACE    WAVES. 

216.  We  have  now  to  investigate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  laws 
of  wave-motion  in  liquids  when  the  restriction  that  the  vertical 
acceleration  may  be  neglected  is  no  longer  imposed.  The  most 
important  case  not  covered  by  the  preceding  theory  is  that  of 
waves  on  relatively  deep  water,  where,  as  will  be  seen,  the  agita- 
tion rapidly  diminishes  in  amplitude  as  we  pass  downwards  from 
the  surface ;  but  it  will  be  understood  that  there  is  a  continuous 
transition  to  the  state  of  things  investigated  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  where  the  horizontal  motion  of  the  fluid  was  sensibly  the 
same  from  top  to  bottom. 

We  begin  with  the  oscillations  of  a  horizontal  sheet  of  water, 
and  we  will  confine  ourselves  in  the  first  instance  to  cases  where 
the  motion  is  in  two  dimensions,  of  which  one  (x)  is  horizontal, 
and  the  other  (y)  vertical.  The  elevations  and  depressions  of  the 
free  surface  will  then  present  the  appearance  of  a  series  of  parallel 
straight  ridges  and  frirrows,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  ay. 

The  motion,  being  assumed  to  have  been  generated  originally 
from  rest  by  the  action  of  ordinary  forces,  will  be  necessarily 
irrotational,  and  the  velocity-potential  ^  will  satisfy  the  equation 

&*-^*-o ..m, 

with  the  condition  ;/    "^  (2) 


dn 


at  a  fixed  boundary. 
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To  find  the  condition  which  must  be  satisfied  at  the  free 
surface  (p  =  const.),  let  the  origin  0  be  taken  at  the  undisturbed 
level,  and  let  Oy  be  drawn  vertically  upwards.  The  motion  being 
assumed  to  be  infinitely  small,  we  find,  putting  il^gy  in  the 
formula  (4)  of  Art.  21,  and  neglecting  the  square  of  the  velocity  (q), 


f-t-W  +  ^(«) <8> 


Hence  if  17  denote  the  elevation  of  the  surface  at  time  t  above  the 
point  {x,  0),  we  shall  have,  since  the  pressure  there  is  uniform, 


fl^L^Jif'n 


provided  the  function  F{t),  and  the  additive  constant,  be  supposed 
merged  in  the  value  of  dif>ldt  Subject  to  an  error  of  the  order 
already  neglected,  this  may  be  written 


=  n*j»-o ^^^' 


Since  the  normal  to  the  free  surface  makes  an  infinitely  small 
angle  (drf/dx)  with  the  vertical,  the  condition  that  the  normal 
component  of  the  flaid  velocity  at  the  free  surface  must  be  equal 
to  the  normal  velocity  of  the  surface  itself  gives,  with  sufficient 
approximation, 

cU 


-itL <•>• 


This  is  in  fSEtct  what  the  general  surface  condition  (Art.  10  (3)) 
becomes,  if  we  put  F(x,  y,  z,t)=y^  17,  and  neglect  small  quanti- 
ties of  the  second  order. 

Eliminating  17  between  (5)  and  (6),  we  obtain  the  condition 

^+^^=° <^>' 

to  be  satisfied  when  y^O. 

In  the  case  of  simple-harmonic  motion,  the  time-factor  being 
^M+«)^  this  condition  becomes 

''•*=4t <«>• 
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217.  Let  us  apply  this  to  the  free  oscillations  of  a  sheet  of 
water,  or  a  straight  canal,  of  uniform  depth  h,  and  let  us  suppose 
for  the  present  that  there  are  no  limits  to  the  fluid  in  the  direction 
otx,  the  fixed  boundaries,  if  any,  being  vertical  planes  parallel  to  xy. 

Since  the  conditions  are  uniform  in  respect  to  x^  the  simplest 
supposition  we  can  make  is  that  ^  is  a  simple-harmonic  function 
of  X ;  the  most  general  case  consistent  with  the  above  assumptions 
can  be  derived  from  this  by  superposition,  in  virtue  of  Fourier's 
Theorem. 

We  assume  then 

<^  =  P  cos  A?a? .  e*>^+') (1), 

where  P  is  a  function  of  y  only.    The  equation  (1)  of  Ai*t.  216 
gives 

^-*'^  =  0  (2). 

whence  P^A^  +  Ber'^ (3). 

The  condition  of  no  vertical  motion  at  the  bottom  is  d^jdy  =  0 
for  y  ~  —  A,  whence 

Ae-^  =  fie**,  =  iO,  say. 
This  leads  to 

^  =  (7co8h  A(y  +  A)cosJbr.6*<''+" (4). 

The  value  of  a  is  then  determined  by  Art.  216  (8),  which  gives 

a^^gk  tanh  kh (5). 

Substituting  from  (4)  in  Art.  216  (5),  we  find 

ff==  — cosh  iA  cos  fcr .  e*<'*+*^ (6), 

or,  writing  a  =  -  aC/g .  cosh  kh, 

and  retaining  only  the  real  part  of  the  expression, 

i7  =  acosA:a?.sin(<rt  +  e) (7). 

This  represents  a  system  of  '  standing  waves,'  of  wave-length 
X=27r/A,  and  vertical  amplitude  cl  The  relation  between  the 
period  (iirja)  and  the  wave-length  is  given  by  (5).  Some  numeri- 
cal examples  of  this  dependence  will  be  given  in  Art.  218, 
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In  terms  of  a  we  have 

.         aa  cosh  A;  (y  +  A)       ,  /  ^  .    x  /ox 

A  =  -^ e^T — ^cosfcc.co8(<re  +  €) (8), 

^         <r       coshM  ^  ^  ^ 

and  it  is  easily  seen  from  Art.  62  that  the  corresponding  value  of 
the  stream-function  is 

gasinhfe(y  +  A)^,^^^^^  

^      a       coshA;^  ^ 

If  z,  y  be  the  coordinates  of  a  particle  relative  to  its  mean 
position  (a;,  y),  we  have 

dx, d^     dy d^  .-^. 

dt^     dx'    dt^     dy ^     ^' 

if  we  neglect  the  differences  between  the  component  velocities  at 
the  points  {x,  y)  and  (a;  +  z,  y  +  y),  ^  being  small  quantities  of 
the  second  order. 

Substituting  from  (8),  and  integrating  with  respect  to  t,  we  find 

ooshA:(y  +  A)  .    ,       •    /  ^  .    x  \ 
X  =  —  a .  r^j^, — -  sm  kx .  sm  (ct  +  €), 


sinhM 


(11). 


sinh&(y  +  &)        ,       •    /  ^  .    \   I     " 
y=    a =~rjLi — -  cos Aa? . sm (<r^  +  c)  I 

where  a  slight  reduction  has  been  effected  by  means  of  (5).  The 
motion  of  each  particle  is  rectilinear,  and  simple-harmonic,  the 
direction  of  motion  varying  from  vertical,  beneath  the  crests  and 
hollows  (kx^mir),  to  horizontal,  beneath  the  nodes  (kx  =  (m  +  ^)  tt). 
As  we  pass  downwards  from  the  surface  to  the  bottom  the  ampli- 
tude of  the  vertical  motion  diminishes  from  a  cos  A:a;  to  0,  whilst 
that  of  the  horizontal  motion  diminishes  in  the  ratio  cosh  kh  :  1. 


When  the  wave-length  is  very  small  compared  with  the 
depth,  M  is  large,  and  therefore  tanh  kh  =  l.  The  formulae  (II) 
then  reduce  to 

X  =a  —  aef^  sin  A:a; .  sin  (^  +  e), 

y=     (u^coBkx.sin{at 

with  a^^gk (13)* 

The    motion    now  diminishes  rapidly  from   the  surface  down- 

*  This  case  may  of  course  be  more  easily  investigated  independently. 
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wards;  thus  at  a  depth  of  a  wave-length  the  diminution  of 
amplitude  is  in  the  ratio  er^  or  1/535.  The  forms  of  the  lines 
of  (oscillatory)  motion  (^  =  const.),  for  this  case,  are  shewn 
in  the  annexed  figure. 


In  the  above  inveBtigation  the  fluid  is  supposed  to  extend  to  infinitj  iu 
the  direction  of  Xy  and  there  is  consequently  no  restriction  to  the  value  of  L 
The  formulsB  also,  give,  however,  the  longitudinal  oscillations  in  a  canal  of  finite 
length,  provided  k  have  the  proper  values.  If  the  fluid  be  bounded  hj  the 
vertical  planes  ^ = 0,  x = ^  (^^aj),  the  condition  cUp/dx = 0  is  satisfied  at  both  ends 
provided  sin H=0,  or  kl^mn-f  where  m= 1,  2,  3, ....  The  wave-lengths  of  the 
normal  modes  are  therefore  given  by  the  formula  X^H/m,    Cf.  Art.  175. 


218.  The  investigation  of  the  preceding  Art.  relates  to  the 
case  of  '  standing '  waves ;  it  naturally  claims  the  first  place,  as  a 
straightforward  application  of  the  usual  method  of  treating  the 
free  oscillations  of  a  system  about  a  state  of  equilibrium. 

In  the  case,  however,  of  a  sheet  of  water,  or  a  canal,  of  uniform 
depth,  extending  to  infinity  in  both  directions,  we  can,  by  super- 
position of  two  systems  of  standing  waves  of  the  same  wave-length, 
obtain  a  system  of  progressive  waves  which  advance  unchanged 
with  constant  velocity.  For  this,  it  is  necessary  that  the  crests 
and  troughs  of  one  component  system  should  coincide  (horizon- 
tally) with  the  nodes  of  the  other,  that  the  amplitudes  of  the  two 
systems  should  be  equal,  and  that  their  phases  should  differ  by  a 
quarter-period. 

Thus  if  we  put  V^^Vi  ±  Vi (1)» 

where  tfi  ^  a  Bin  kx  cos  at,    ff2  =  a  co&  kx  sin  at (2), 

we  get  rf^asm{kx±a-t) (3), 

which  represents  (Art.  167)  an  infinite  train  of  waves  travelling 
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in  the  negative  or  positive  direction  of  x,  respectively,  with 
the  velocity  c  given  by 


=  |=(|tanhMy (4), 


where  the  value  of  a  has  been  substituted  from  Art.  217  (6).     In 
terms  of  the  wave-length  (X)  we  have 


-®'^v)' <^^ 


When  the  wave-length  is  anything  less  than  double  the  depth, 
we  have  tanhA;A  =  l,  sensibly,  and  therefore 


-(i)'-(0 «•■ 


On  the  other  hand  when  X  is  moderately  large  compared  with  h 
we  have  tanh  kh  =  hh,  nearly,  so  that  the  velocity  is  independent 
of  the  wave-length,  being  given  by 

c=(<7A)* (7), 

as  in  Art.  167.  This  formula  is  here  obtained  on  the  assumption 
that  the  wave-profile  is  a  curve  of  sines,  but  Fourier's  theorem 
shews  that  this  restriction  is  now  unnecessary. 

It  appears,  on  tracing  the  curve  y  =  {\Avihx)lx,  or  from  the 
numerical  table  to  be  given  presently,  that  for  a  given  depth  h 
the  wave-velocity  increases  constantly  with  the  wave-length, 
from  zero  to  the  asymptotic  value  (7). 

Let  us  now  fix  our  attention,  for  definiteness,  on  a  train  of 
simple-harmonic  waves  travelling  in  the  positive  direction,  t.e.  we 
take  the  lower  sign  in  (1)  and  (3).  It  appears,  on  comparison 
with  Art  217  (7),  that  the  value  of  i/i  is  deduced  by  putting 
6  =  ^7r,  and  subtracting  ^ir  from  the  value  of  kx\,  and  that  of  i;, 
by  putting  6  =  0,  simply.  This  proves  a  statement  made  above  as 
to  the  relation  between  the  component  systems  of  standing  waves. 


*  Ghreen,  "Note  on  ihe  Motion  of  Weyob  in  Oanals,*'  Comb.  Trans *^  t.  vii.  (1839); 
Mathematical  Papen,  p.  279. 

t  This  is  of  oourse  merely  eqaivalent  to  a  ohange  of  the  origin  from  which  x  is 
measured. 
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and  also  enables  us  to  write  down  at  once  the  proper  modifications 
of  the  remaining  formul»  of  the  preceding  Art 

Thus,  we  find,  for  the  component  displacements  of  a  particle, 

coshi(y  +  A)       ,,  -. 

This  shews  that  the  motion  of  each  particle  is  elliptic-harmonic, 
the  period  {iTr/a-,  =  \/c,)  being  of  course  that  in  which  the  dis- 
turbance travels  over  a  wave-length.  The  semi-axes,  horizontal 
and  vertical,  of  the  elliptic  orbits  are 

coshA?(y-f  A)       ,       8inhA?(y  +  A) 

a .  ,   , , — -  and  a .  ,  , , — ■  , 

sinh  kh  smh  kh 

respectively.  These  both  diminish  fix)m  the  surfieuse  to  the  bottom 
(y  =  — &),  where  the  latter  vanishes.  The  distance  between  the 
foci  is  the  same  for  all  the  ellipses,  being  equal  to  a  cosech  kh.  It 
easily  appears,  on  comparison  of  (8)  with  (3),  that  a  surface-particle 
is  moving  in  the  direction  of  wave-propagation  when  it  is  at  a  crest, 
and  in  the  opposite  direction  when  it  is  in  a  trough*. 

When  the  depth  exceeds  half  a  wave-length,  er^  is  very  small, 
and  the  formul®  (8)  reduce  to 

ji^ae^co8(kx  —  ai),)  .^. 

j^(U^Bm(kx^at)\ ^  ^' 

so  that  each  particle  describes  a  circle,  with  constant  angular 
velocity  <r,  =  (srX/27r)*f .  The  radii  of  these  circles  are  given  by 
the  formula  aef^,  and  therefore  diminish  rapidly  downwards. 

In  the  following  table,  the  seoond  column  gives  the  values  of  sech  kh 
corresponding  to  various  values  of  the  ratio  A/X.  This  quantity  measures  the 
ratio  of  the  horizontal  motion  at  the  bottom  to  that  at  the  surface.  The  third 
column  gives  the  ratio  of  the  vertical  to  the  horizontal  diameter  of  the  elliptic 
orbit  of  a  surface  particle.  The  fourth  and  fifth  columns  give  the  ratios 
of  the  wave-velocity  to  that  of  waves  of  the  same  length  on  water  of  infinite 
depth,  and  to  that  of  *  long '  waves  on  water  of  the  actual  depth,  respectively. 

*  The  results  of  Arts.  217,  218,  for  the  case  of  finite  depth,  were  giTen,  substan- 
tially, by  Airy,  "Tides  and  Waves,"  Arts.  160...  (1845). 
t  Green,  I,  c.  ante  p.  876. 
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hl\ 

seoh  kh 

Uxkhkh 

eliglr^)^ 

c/to*)* 

0^00 

1-000 

0^000 

0^000 

1^000 

•01 

•998 

•063 

•250 

•999 

•02 

•992 

•126 

•364 

•997 

•03 

•983 

•186 

-432 

•994 

•04 

•969 

•246 

-496 

-990 

•05 

•953 

•304 

•552 

-984 

•06 

•933 

•360 

•600 

•977 

•07 

•911 

•413 

•643 

•970 

•08 

•886 

•464 

•681 

•961 

•00 

•859 

•612 

•715 

•951 

•10 

•831 

•657 

•746 

•941 

•20 

•527 

•850 

•922 

-823 

•30 

•297 

•955 

•977 

•712 

•40 

•161 

•987 

•993 

•627 

•50 

•086 

•996 

•998 

•663 

•60 

•046 

•999 

•999 

•515 

•70 

•025 

1-000 

1^000 

•477 

•80 

•013 

1-000 

1-000 

•446 

•90 

•007 

1-000 

1-000 

•421 

1^00 

•004 

1-000 

1^000 

•399 

00 

•000 

1^000 

1^000 

•000 

The  annexed  tables  of  absolute  values  of  periods  and  wave- velocities  are 
abridged  from  Airy's  treatise*.    The  value  of  ^  adopted  by  him  is  32-16  f.s.s. 


Depth  of 
water, 
in  feet 

1 

0-442 
0-442 
0-442 
0-442 
()-442 

10 

] 

1-873 
1398 
1^398 
1-398 
1-398 

Length  of 
100 

Period  of  wi 

17-646 
5-923 
4-420 
4-420 
4-420 

wave,  in  fe< 
1000 

kve,  in  seooi 

176-33 
55-80 
18-73 
13-98 
13-98 

)t 

10,000 

ids 

1763-3 

567-62 

176-45 

59-23 

44-20 

1 

10 

100 

1000 

10,000 

Depth  of 

Length  of  wave,  in  feet 

1     water. 

in  feet 

1 

10 

100 

1000 

10,000 

00 

Wave-veloeity,  in  feet  per  second 

1 

2-262 

5-339 

5-667 

5-671 

5-671 

5-671 

10 

2-262 

7154 

16-88 

17-92 

17-93 

17^93 

100 

2-262 

7164 

22-62 

53-39 

66-67 

56-71 

1000 

2-262 

7164 

22-62 

71-64 

168-8 

179-3 

10,000 

2262 

7^154 

22-62 

71-54 

226-2 

6671 

"  Tides  and  Waves,"  Arts.  169,  170. 
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The  possibility  of  progressive  waves  advancing  with  unchanged  form  is  of 
course  limited,  theoretically,  to  the  case  of  uniform  depth  ;  but  the  foregoing 
numerical  resiilts  shew  that  practically  a  variation  in  the  depth  will  have  no 
appreciable  influence,  provided  the  depth  everywhere  exceeds  (say)  half  the 
wave-length. 

We  remark,  finally,  that  the  theory  of  progressive  waves  may 
be  obtained,  without  the  intermediary  of  standing  waves,  by 
assuming  at  once,  in  place  of  Art.  217  (1), 

<^  =  Pe»«rt-te)  (10). 

The  conditions  to  be  satisfied  by  P  are  exactly  the  same  as  before, 
and  we  easily  find,  in  real  form, 

f}=asm(kx  —  <rt) (11), 

♦-?^^^^ -<«'-'" <">■ 

with  the  same  determination  of  o-  as  before.  From  (12)  all  the 
preceding  results  as  to  the  motion  of  the  individual  particles  can 
be  inferred  without  diflSculty. 

219.  The  energy  of  a  system  of  standing  waves  of  the  simple- 
harmonic  type  is  easily  found.  If  we  imagine  two  vertical  planes 
to  be  drawn  at  unit  distance  apart,  parallel  to  xy,  the  potential 
energy  per  wave-length  of  the  fluid  between  these  planes  is,  as  in 
Art.  171, 


\gp  I    i7«  dx, 
Jo 


Substituting  the  value  of  rf  fix)m  Art.  217  (7),  we  obtain 

lgpa^\ .  sin*  (at  +  e) ( 1 ). 

The  kinetic  energy  is,  by  the  formula  (1)  of  Art.  61, 


^'i:[*tL^ 


Substituting  fi:om  Art.  217  (8),  and  remembering  the  relation 
between  a  and  k,  we  obtain 

i^pa'X .  cos*  (o-e  +  e) (2). 

The  total  energy,  being  the  sum  of  (1)  and  (2),  is  constant, 
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and  equal  to  ^gpa^X,  We  may  express  this  by  saying  that  the 
total  energy  per  unit  area  of  the  water-surface  is  igpa\ 

A  similar  calculation  may  be  made  for  the  case  of  progressive 
waves,  or  we  may  apply  the  more  general  method  explained  in 
Art.  171.  In  either  way  we  find  that  the  energy  at  any  instant 
is  half  potential  and  half  kinetic,  and  that  the  total  amount,  per 
unit  area,  is  igpa\  In  other  words,  the  energy  of  a  progressive 
wave-system  of  amplitude  a  is  equal  to  the  work  which  would  be 
required  to  raise  a  stratum  of  the  fluid,  of  thickness  a,  through  a 
height  \a. 

220.  So  long  as  we  confine  ourselves  to  a  first  approximation 
all  our  equations  are  linear;  so  that  if  ^,  ^,  ...  be  the  velocity- 
potentials  of  distinct  systems  of  waves  of  the  simple-harmonic 
type  above  considered,  then 

^-=01  +  ^+ (1) 

will  be  the  velocity-potential  of  a  possible  form  of  wave-motion, 
with  a  free  surface.  Since,  when  ^  is  determined,  the  equation  of 
the  free  surfeu^  is  given  by  Art.  216  (5),  the  elevation  above  the 
mean  level  at  any  point  of  the  surface,  in  the  motion  given  by  (1), 
will  be  equal  to  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  elevations  due  to  the 
separate  systems  of  waves  ^i,  ^t, ...  Hence  each  of  the  latter 
systems  is  propagated  exactly  as  if  the  others  were  absent,  and 
produces  its  own  elevation  or  depression  at  each  point  of  the 
surface. 

We  can  in  this  way,  by  adding  together  terms  of  the  form  given  in 
Art.  218  (12),  with  properly  chosen  values  of  a,  build  up  an  analytical  ex- 
pression for  the  free  motion  of  the  water  in  an  infinitely  long  canal,  due  to  any 
arbitrary  initial  conditions.  Thus,  let  us  suppose  that,  when  ^=0,  the  equa- 
tion of  the  free  surface  is 

n  =/W» (i), 

and  that  the  normal  velocity  at  the  surface  is  then  F{x\  or,  to  our  order  of 
approximation, 

-[ll-o=^(^) (">• 

The  value  of  ^  is  found  to  be 

♦-/:  f  £  "^^^-' [{/:.*/««-'<^-4  ■*■*« 

-  M[     dXF(X)GO&k(\-'Aco»kct\ (iii), 
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and  the  equation  of  the  free  siirface  is 

rj=r^nr   dkf{\)coBk{\-x)\coakct 

+  M["    <f)LP(X)coslr(X-ar)|Bin*c<1 (iv). 

These  formulae,  in  which  c  is  a  function  of  k  given  by  Art  218  (4),  may  be 
readily  verified  by  means  of  Fourier's  expression  for  an  arbitrary  function  as 
a  definite  integral,  viz. 

/(^)  =  1  r  dk  IP    d\f(\)cosk(\^A  (v). 

When  the  initial  conditions  are  arbitrary,  the  subsequent  motion  is  made 
up  of  systems  of  waves,  of  all  possible  lengths,  travelling  in  either  direction, 
each  with  the  velocity  proper  to  its  own  wave-length.  Hence,  in  general,  the 
form  of  the  free  surface  is  continually  altering,  the  only  exception  being  when 
the  wave-length  of  every  component  system  which  is  present  in  sensible 
amplitude  is  lai*ge  compared  with  the  depth  of  the  fluid.     In  this  case  the 

velocity  of  propagation  {ghy  is  independent  of  the  wave-length,  so  that,  if  we 
have  waves  travelling  in  one  direction  only,  the  wave-profile  remains  un- 
changed in  form  as  it  advances,  as  in  Art.  167. 

In  the  case  of  infinite  depth,  the  formulso  (iii),  (iv)  take  the  simpler  forms 
<(>=r^y|^(^ir)*||*    dKf  {\) COB k(\-x)^  Bin g^k^t 

-ir    dKF (\)  COB  k^X-- A  COB g^k^t  1 (vi), 

rf^r^nr    rfX/(X)co8ifc(X-a?)lcos^W« 

+  'kji  \r  d\F(\)coBk(k^x)\Bm^kh'] (vii). 

The  problem  of  tracing  out  the  consequences  of  a  limited  initial  disturbance, 
in  this  case,  received  great  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  earlier  investigators 
in  the  subject,  to  the  neglect  of  the  more  important  and  fundamental  pro- 
perties of  simple-harmonic  trains.  Unfortunately,  the  results,  even  on  the 
simplest  suppositions  which  we  may  make  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
original  distiurbance,  are  complicated  and  difficult  of  interpretation.  We  shall 
therefore  content  ourselves  with  the  subjoined  references,  which  will  enable 
the  reader  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  what  has  been  achieved  in  this 
branch  of  the  subject**^. 

*  PoisBon,  *'M6moire  sur  la  Throne  des  OndeB,"  M€m.  de  VAcad,  toy,  det 
Scieneesy  1816. 

Gaachy,  I,  e.  ante  p.  18. 

Sir  W.  Thomson,  '*  On  the  Waves  produced  by  a  Single  Impulse  in  Water  of 
any  Depth,  or  in  a  Dispersive  Medium/*  Proc,  Roy.  Soc^  Feb.  3, 18s7. 

W.  Burnside,  "On  Deep- Water  Waves  resulting  from  a  Limited  Original 
Disturbance/'  Proc,  Lond.  Math.  Soc.^  t.  xx.,  p.  22  (1888). 
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221.  A  remarkable  result  of  the  dependence  of  the  velocity  of 
propagation  on  the  wave-length  is  furnished  by  the  theory  of 
group-velocity.  It  has  often  been  noticed  that  when  an  isolated 
group  of  waves,  of  sensibly  the  same  length,  is  advancing  over 
relatively  deep  water,  the  velocity  of  the  group  as  a  whole  is  less 
than  that  of  the  waves  composing  it.  If  attention  be  fixed  on  a 
particular  wave,  it  is  seen  to  advance  through  the  group,  gradually 
dying  out  as  it  approaches  the  firont,  whilst  its  former  position  in 
the  group  is  occupied  in  succession  by  other  waves  which  have 
come  forward  from  the  rear. 

The  simplest  analytical  representation  of  such  a  group  is 
obtained  by  the  superposition  of  two  systems  of  waves  of  the  same 
amplitude,  and  of  nearly  but  not  quite  the  same  wave-length. 
The  corresponding  equation  of  the  free  surface  will  be  of  the  form 

'h-hf       kc-Wc'  \    .    fk  +  V        kc  +  kfd 


=  2a  cos 


(k-kf       kc-kfd  \    .    (k  +  kf       kc  +  kfd  \     ,-. 


If  k,  kf  be  very  nearly  equal,  the  cosine  in  this  expression  varies 
very  slowly  with  x ;  so  that  the  wave-profile  at  any  instant  has 
the  form  of  a  curve  of  sines  in  which  the  amplitude  alternates 
gradually  between  the  values  0  and  2a.  The  surface  therefore 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  series  of  groups  of  waves,  separated 
at  equal  intervals  by  bands  of  nearly  smooth  water.  The  motion 
of  each  group  is  then  sensibly  independent  of  the  presence  of  the 
others.  Since  the  interval  between  the  centres  of  two  successive 
groups  is  2irj{k  —  kf\  and  the  time  occupied  by  the  system  in 
shifting  through  this  space  is  ivKkc  —  i'c'),  the  group- velocity  is 
(kc  —  kfc')l{k  —  k'),  or  d  (kc)ldk,  ultimately.  In  terms  of  the  wave- 
length X  (=  2ir/k),  the  group- velocity  is 

'V''-§. «■ 

This  result  holds  for  any  case  of  waves  travelling  through  a 
uniform  medium.     In  the  present  application  we  have 


=  (|tanhJfcA) (3), 
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and  therefore,  for  the  group-velocity, 

d(kc)     -    /,  ikh 


dk 


-»<'^E&) <*)• 


The  ratio  which  this  bears  to  the  wave-velocity  o  increases  as  hh 
diminishes,  being  \  when  the  depth  is  very  great,  and  unity  when 
it  is  very  small,  compared  with  the  wave-length. 

The  above  explanation  seems  to  have  been  fibrst  suggested  by 
Stokes*.  The  question  was  attacked  from  another  point  of  view 
by  Prof.  Osborne  Reynolds  f,  by  a  calculation  of  the  energy  propa- 
gated across  a  vertical  plane  of  particles.  In  the  case  of  infinite 
depth,  the  velocity-potential  corresponding  to  a  simple-harmonic 
train  of  waves 

ti  ^  a  Sink  {x  "  ct) (5), 

is  ^  =  ac6*«' cos  i  (a?  — c<) (6), 

as  may  be  verified  by  the  consideration  that  for  y^O  we  must 
have  drildt  =  —  dff^/dy.  The  variable  part  of  the  pressure  is  pd<p/dt, 
if  we  neglect  terms  of  the  second  order,  so  that  the  rate  at  which 
work  is  being  done  on  the  fluid  to  the  right  of  the  plane  x  is 

—  I      p-^  dy  —  pa^li^t^  sin'A  (x  —  ct)  I     e^dy 

=  i^r/xi'c  sin'A  (a?  —  c^) (7), 

since  c'  =  g/k.  The  mean  value  of  this  expression  is  \gpa^c.  It 
appears  on  reference  to  Art.  219  that  this  is  excustly  one-half  of 
the  energy  of  the  waves  which  cross  the  plane  in  question  per 
unit  time.  Hence  in  the  case  of  an  isolated  group  the  supply  of 
energy  is  sufficient  only  if  the  group  advance  with  half  the 
velocity  of  the  individual  wavea 

It  is  readily  proved  in  the  same   manner  that  in  the  case 

*  Smith's  PriEe  Examination,  1876.  See  also  Lord  Bayleigh,  Thecry  of  Sound, 
Art.  191. 

t  "  On  the  Bate  of  Progression  of  Groups  of  Waves,  and  the  Bate  at  which 
Energy  is  Transmitted  by  Waves,''  Nature,  t.  xvi.,  p.  848  (1877).  Professor 
Beynolds  has  also  constmcted  a  model  which  exhibits  in  a  veiy  striking  manner 
the  distinction  between  wave-yelocity  and  gronp-yelodty  in  the  ease  of  the 
transverse  oscillations  of  a  row  of  eqnal  pendulums  whose  bobs  are  connected 
by  a  string. 
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of  a  finite  depth  h  the  average  energy  transmitted  per  unit 
time  is 

i^o^-K'  +  aSi) <«)•• 

which  is,  by  (4),  the  same  as 

isrpo'x^> (9). 

Hence  the  rate  of  transmission  of  energy  is  equal  to  the  group- 
velocity,  d(kc)/dk,  found  independently  by  the  former  line  of 
argument. 

These  results  have  a  bearing  on  such  questions  as  the '  wave- 
resistance'  of  ships.  It  appears  from  Art.  227,  below,  in  the 
two-dimensional  form  of  the  problem,  that  a  local  disturbance 
of  pressure  advancing  with  velocity  c  [<  (gh)^]  over  still  water  of 
depth  h  is  followed  by  a  simple-harmonic  train  of  waves  of  the 
length  (iir/k)  appropriate  to  the  velocity  c,  and  determined  there- 
fore by  (3);  whilst  the  water  in  front  of  the  disturbance  is  sensibly 
at  rest.  If  we  imagine  a  fixed  vertical  plane  to  be  drawn  in  the  rear 
of  the  disturbance,  the  space  in  fr^nt  of  this  plane  gains,  per  unit 
time,  the  additional  wave-energy  \gpa^c,  where  a  is  the  amplitude 
of  the  waves  generated.  The  energy  transmitted  across  the  plane 
is  given  by  (8).  The  difference  represents  the  work  done  by  the 
disturbing  force.  Hence  if  R  denote  the  horizontal  resistance 
experienced  by  the  disturbing  body,  we  have 

As  c  increases  from  zero  to  (grA)*,  kh  diminishes  from  oo  to  0,  and 
therefore  R  diminishes  from  \gpa^  to  0+. 

When  c  >  (gh^,  the  water  is  unaffected  beyond  a  certain  small 
distance  on  either  side,  and  the  wave-resistance  12  is  then  zero  j. 

*  Lord  Bayleigh,  **  On  ProgressiTe  WaveB,"  Proc.  Lond,  Math,  Soe,,  t  ix.,  p.  21 
(1877);  Theory  of  Sound,  t.  i.,  Appendix. 

t  It  mnst  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  amplitude  a  due  to  a  distorbanee  of 
giyen  oharaoter  will  also  vary  with  c. 

t  Of.  Sir  W.  Thomson  «•  On  Ship  V^avee,"  Proe.  Imt.  Meeh,  Enff.,  Aug.  8, 1887; 
Popular  Leeturet  and  Addretse$t  London,  1889-94,  t.  iii.,  p.  460.  A  formula  equi- 
Talent  to  (10)  was  giyen  in  a  paper  by  the  same  author,  **  On  Stationary  Waves  in 
Flowing  Water,'*  Phil  Mag.,  Nov.  1886. 


j (1). 
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222.  The  theory  of  progressive  waves  may  be  investigated,  in 
a  very  compact  manner,  by  the  method  of  Art.  172*. 

Thus  if  ^,  ^  be  the  velocity-  and  stream-functions  when  the 
problem  has  been  reduced  to  one  of  steady  motion,  we  assume 

whence  ^/c  =  —  a?  —  (aer^  -  fi^)  sin  kx,] 

^^jc  =  —  y  -H  {aer^  +  P(f^)  cos  kx 

This  represents  a  motion  which  is  periodic  in  respect  to  .r,  super- 
posed on  a  uniform  current  of  velocity  c.  We  shall  suppose  that 
ka  and  kfi  are  small  quantities ;  in  other  words  that  the  amplitude 
of  the  disturbance  is  small  compared  with  the  wave-length. 

The  profile  of  the  free  surface  must  be  a  stream-line ;  we  will 
take  it  to  be  the  line  -^  =  0.  Its  form  is  then  given  by  (1),  viz.  to 
a  first  approximation  we  have 

y«(a  +  )9)cosfcr (2), 

shewing  that  the  origin  is  at  the  mean  level  of  the  surface. 
Again,  at  the  bottom  (y  =  —  A)  we  must  also  have  '^  =  const. ;  this 
requires 

The  equations  (I)  may  therefore  be  put  in  the  forms 

^/c  =r  -fl?  +  (7 cosh  k(y-\-h)  sin  kx, 
y^Jc  ^  —  y-\'C  sinh  A:  (y  +  A)  cos  Aa? 

The  formula  for  the  pressure  is 

=  const.  —  fl^y  —  o  {1  —  2ArCco8h  A;  (y  +  A)  cos  kx], 

neglecting  l^C^,     Since  the  equation  to  the  stream-line  '^  =*  0  is 

y  ^  C  mAikhQio^kx (4), 

approximately,  we  have,  along  this  line, 

-  =  const.  4"  (Arc"  coth  kh  —  g)  y. 
*  Lord  Baylelgb,  2.  e.  ante  p.  279. 


} (3> 
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The  condition  for  a  free  surface  is  therefore  satisfied,  provided 

,    tanhM  ,_. 

*^=^*-nwi- (®)- 

This  determines  the  wave-length  {^irjk)  of  possible  stationary 
undalations  on  a  stream  of  given  uniform  depth  h,  and  velocity  c. 
It  is  easily  seen  that  the  value  of  Jeh  is  real  or  imaginary 
according  as  c  is  less  or  greater  than  (gK>^. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  impress  on  everything  the  velocity 
—  c  parallel  to  x^  we  get  progressive  waves  on  still  water,  and  (5) 
is  then  the  formula  for  the  wave-velocity,  as  in  Art.  218. 

When  the  ratio  of  the  depth  to  the  wave-length  is  sufficiently  great,  the 

formula  (1)  beoome 

^/c=-d?+/3e*>'sinib7,l  .,. 

^/c=  ^y+p^ooakx  }  ^^^' 

leading  to        ^=con8t.-^-^{l-2ir^«*»cosita7+it»/8«6^} (ii). 

P  2 

If  we  neglect  k^^y  the  latter  equation  may  be  written 

^'^QOUBt.+{k(^-g)y+kc^ (iii). 

Hence  if  <?^glh (iv), 

the  pressure  wiU  be  uniform  not  only  at  the  upper  surface,  but  along  every 
stream-line  ^= const.*  This  point  is  of  some  importance  ;  for  it  shews  that 
the  solution  expressed  by  (i)  and  (iv)  can  be  extended  to  the  case  of  any 
number  of  liquids  of  different  densities,  arranged  one  over  the  other  in 
horizontal  strata,  provided  the  uppermost  surface  be  free,  and  the  total  depth 
infinite.  And,  since  there  is  no  limitation  to  the  thinness  of  the  strata,  we 
may  even  include  the  case  of  a  heterogeneous  liquid  whose  density  varies 
continuously  with  the  depth. 

223.  The  method  of  the  preceding  Art.  can  be  readily 
adapted  to  a  number  of  other  problems. 

For  example,  to  find  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  waves  over 
the  common  horizontal  boundary  of  two  masses  of  fluid  which  are 
otherwise  unlimited,  we  may  assume 

^^'/c^-y-hfie-^coakx) ^  ^' 

where  the  accent  relates  to  the  upper  fluid.    For  these  satisfy  the 

*  This  oondosion,  it  must  be  noted,  is  limited  to  the  case  of  infinite  depth. 
It  was  first  remarked  by  Poisson,  Z.c.  antef  p.  8S0. 

L.  25 
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condition  of  irrotational  motion,  V*^  =  0 ;  and  they  give  a  uniform 
velocity  c  at  a  great  distance  above  and  below  the  common  sur&ce, 
at  which  we  have  -^  =  ^'  =  0,  say,  and  therefore  y  =  /8  cos  kx,  ap- 
proximately. 

The  pressure-equations  are 

^  =  const.  —  fi^y  —  o  (1  —  2k/3ef^  cos  kx), 

P  ^ 

S  =  const.  —  fl^y  —  o  (1  +  2kfi€r*y  cos  kx\ 

P  ^ 

which  give,  at  the  common  surface, 

pIp  =  const.  —  (jf  —  kc^)  y, 
p'/p'  =  const.  -(g  +  k(f)  y, 

the  usual  approximations  being  made.  The  condition  p=^p'  thus 
leads  to 

"^      k'p  +  p ^^^' 

a  result  first  obtained  by  Stokes. 

The  presence  of  the  upper  fluid  has  therefore  the  effect  of 
diminishing  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  waves  of  any  given 
length  in  the  ratio  {(1  -  «)/(!  +  «)]i,  where  8  is  the  ratio  of  the 
density  of  the  upper  to  that  of  the  lower  fluid.  This  diminution 
has  a  two-fold  cause ;  the  potential  energy  of  a  given  deformation 
of  the  common  surface  is  diminished,  whilst  the  inertia  is  in- 
creased. As  a  numerical  example,  in  the  case  of  water  over 
mercury  («~*  =  13'6)  the  above  ratio  comes  out  equal  to  '929. 

It  is  to  be  noticed,  in  this  problem,  that  there  is  a  disconti- 
nuity of  motion  at  the  common  surface.  The  normal  velocity 
{d-^^jdx)  is  of  course  continuous,  but  the  tangential  velocity 
(—  d^jdy)  changes  from  c  (1  —  fc)8 cos  kx)  to  c{\  +  kfi cos  kx)  as  we 
cross  the  surface ;  in  other  words  we  have  (Art.  149)  a  vortex-sheet 
of  strength  —  kc/B  cos  kx.  This  is  an  extreme  illustration  of  the 
remark,  made  in  Art.  18,  that  the  free  oscillations  of  a  liquid  of 
variable  density  are  not  necessarily  irrotational. 

If  p<p\  the  value  of  c  is  imaginary.  The  undisturbed 
equilibrium-arrangement  is  then  of  course  unstable. 
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The  case  where  the  two  fluids  are  bounded  by  rigid  horizontal  planes 
y=^hy  y—Ky  is  almost  equally  simple.    We  have,  in  place  of  (1), 

i-diDgb.  ^.5.__jj0_j^ (a> 

When  hh  and  khl  are  both  very  great,  this  reduces  to  the  form  (2).    When  M' 
is  large,  and  hh  small,  we  have 


(j« 


=  (l-j)^A (iii), 


the  main  efiect  of  the  presence  of  the  upper  fluid  being  now  the  change  in 
the  potential  energy  of  a  given  deformation. 

When  the  upper  surface  of  the  upper  fluid  \Afre^  we  may  assume 

^'         ^    "^     smhM  '  \ (iv), 

^7c=  -y + (j8 cosh ly+ysinhiy)  cos ib:  ) 

and  the  conditions  that  ^—"^'y  P'^p'  &t  the  finee  sur&ce  then  lead  to  the 
equation 

c*(poothitAcothM'+p')-c"p(cothirA'+cothM)|+(p-p')^=0 (v). 

Since  this  is  a  quadratic  in  c',  there  are  two  possible  systems  of  waves  of  any 
given  length  C^/k).  This  is  as  we  should  expect,  since  when  the  wave-length 
is  prescribed  the  system  has  virtually  two  degrees  of  freedom,  so  that  there 
are  two  independent  modes  of  oscillation  about  the  state  of  equilibrium.  For 
example,  in  the  extreme  case  where  p7p  is  small,  one  mode  consists  mainly  in 
an  oscillation  of  the  upper  fluid  which  is  almost  the  same  as  if  the  lower  fluid 
were  solidified,  whilst  the  other  mode  may  be  described  as  an  oscillation  of  the 
lower  fluid  which  is  almost  the  same  as  if  its  upper  surface  were  finee. 

The  ratio  of  the  amplitudes  at  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  is  found 
to  be 

itc«  cosh  M'-^sinhifcA' ^^^' 

Of  the  various  special  cases  that  may  be  considered,  the  most  interesting 
is  that  in  which  kh  is  large ;  i.  e.  the  depth  of  the  lower  fluid  is  great  compared 
with  the  wave-length.    Putting  coth  iA  » 1,  we  see  that  one  root  of  (v)  is  now 

c"=5'/* (vii), 

exactly  as  in  the  case  of  a  single  fluid  of  infinite  depth,  and  that  the  ratio  of 
the  amplitudes  is  i^.  This  is  merely  a  particular  case  of  the  general  result 
stated  at  the  end  of  Art.  222  ;  it  will  in  fact  be  found  on  examination  that 

25—2 
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there  is  now  no  slipping  at  the  oommon  boundary  of  the  two  fluids.    The 
second  root  of  (y)  is 

^    poothM'+p'-it ^     ^' 

and  for  this  the  ratio  (vi)  assumes  the  value 

«-»' (ix). 


-c^-o 


If  in  (viii)  and  (ix)  we  put  M'  ^  oo ,  we  £eJ1  back  on  a  former  case ;  whilst  if  we 
make  khl  small,  we  find 

e»=  (i  -  j)  gK (X), 

and  the  ratio  of  the  amplitudes  is 

.(xi). 


-C^-') 


These  problems  were  first  investigated  by  Stokes'*.  The  case  of  any 
number  of  superposed  strata  of  different  densities  has  been  treated  by  Webbf 
and  Qreenhill{.  For  investigations  of  the  possible  roUUUmal  oscillations  in  a 
heterogeneous  liquid  the  reader  may  consult  the  papers  cited  below  §. 


224  As  a  further  example  of  the  method  of  Art.  222,  let  us 
suppose  that  two  fluids  of  densities  p,  p\  one  beneath  the  other, 
are  moving  parallel  to  x  with  velocities  U,  U\  respectively,  the 
common  surface  (when  undisturbed)  being  of  course  plane  and 
horizontal.  This  is  virtually  a  problem  of  small  oscillations  about 
a  state  of  steady  motion. 

The  fluids  being  supposed  unHmited  vertically,  we  assume,  for 
the  lower  fluid 

-^  =  -  CT  {y  -  ^e*»' cos  fee} (1), 

and  for  the  upper  fluid 

^'  =  -Cr'{y-^c-*«'co8ib?} (2), 


*  <*  On  the  Theory  of  Ofldllatory  Wayes,"  Condi,  Tram.  t.  viii.  (1S47) ;  Math, 
and  Pkys.  Papert,  t.  i.,  pp.  212—219. 

t  Math.  Tripoi  Papers,  1884. 

t  **  Wave  Motion  in  Hydrodjnamios,*'  Amer.  Joum.  Math.^  t.  iz.  (1887). 

§  Lord  Bayleigh,  *' Investigation  of  the  Charaotor  of  the  Eqailibrium  of  an 
JnoompxeBsible  Heavy  Fluid  of  Variable  Density."  Proe.  Land.  Math.  Soe.,  t.  xiv., 
p.  170  (1888). 

Bomside, "  On  the  small  Wave-Motions  of  a  Heterogeneous  Fluid  under  Ghravity." 
Proe.  Lond.  Math.  Soe.,  t.  zx.,  p.  392  (1889). 

Love,  "Wave-Motion  in  a  Heterogeneous  Heavy  Liquid."  Proe.  Lond.  Math. 
8oe.,  t.  xzii.,  p.  807  (1891). 
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the  origin  being  at  the  mean  level  of  the  common  surface,  which 
is  assumed  to  be  stationary,  and  to  have  the  form 

y=ifico&kx (3). 

The  pressure-equations  give 

^  ^conBt-gy-^U^il-Zkfief^co&kx), 

^  1- (4)> 

^-,  =  const,  -gy-h  ^'^  (1  +  iJcfie'^  cos  kx) 

whence,  at  the  common  surface, 

2  =r  const.  +  (A;tr«  -  g)  y, 

1.  \ (5)- 

S  =  const.  -  {kU'^  +  g)y 
P 

Since  we  must  have  p^p'  over  this  surface,  we  get 

pU*  +  p'U'*  =  l(p-p') (6). 

This    is   the    condition    for    stationary  waves  on   the  common 
surface  of  the  two  currents  U,  U\ 

If  we  put  V  =  U,  we  fall  back  on  the  case  of  Art.  223.    Again 
if  we  put 

we  get  the  case  where  the  upper  fluid  has  a  velocity  u  relative  to 
the  lower ;  c  then  denotes  the  velocity  (relative  to  the  lower  fluid) 
of  waves  on  the  common  surface.  An  interesting  application  of 
this  is  to  the  effect  of  wind  on  the  velocity  of  water-waves. 

The  equation  (6)  now  takes  the  form 

pd'  +  p'(e-uy  =  l(p-p') (7), 

or,  if  we  write  s  for  p'/p,  and  put  c^  for  the  wave-velocity  in  the 
absence  of  wind,  as  given  by  Art.  223  (2), 

C"—  :r-— -  C=Co"-;j (8). 

The  roots  of  this  quadratic  in  c  are 

"fh^hf^X <»> 
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These  are  both  real,  provided 

and  they  have,  moreover,  opposite  signs,  if 

1  +  «\* 


u<^.C (10), 


«<C-f7.«. (11). 


In  this  latter  case  waves  of  the  prescribed  length  (iir/k)  may 
travel  with  or  against  the  wind,  but  the  velocity  is  greater  with 
the  wind  than  against  it  If  a  lie  betiDeen  the  limits  (10)  and  (11), 
waves  of  the  given  length  cannot  travel  against  the  wind.  Finally 
when  XL  exceeds  the  limit  (10),  the  values  of  c  are  imaginary.  This 
indicates  that  the  plane  form  of  the  common  surface  is  now  un- 
stable.   Any  disturbance  whose  wave-length  is  less  than 

^.^ (12) 

tends  to  increase  indefinitely. 

Hence,  if  there  were  no  modifying  circumstances,  the  slightest 
breath  of  wind  would  suffice  to  ruffle  the  surface  of  water.  We 
shall  give,  later,  a  more  complete  investigation  of  the  present 
problem,  taking  account  of  capillary  forces,  which  act  in  the 
direction  of  stability. 

It  appears  from  (6)  that  if  p  =  p^  or  if  jf  =  0,  the  plane  form  of 
the  surface  is  unstable  for  all  wave-lengths. 

These  results  illustrate  the  statement,  as  to  the  instability  of 
surfaces  of  discontinuity  in  a  liquid,  made  in  Art  80*. 

When  the  cuireDta  are  oonfined  by  fixed  horizontal  planes  y=  -hjy—h\ 
we  assume 


The  condition  for  stationary  waves  on  the  common  surface  is  then  found 
to  be 


pC^cothM+p'i7'«oothM'=f  (p-p')  (iii)t. 


k 


*  This  instability  was  first  remarked  by  von  Hehnholtz,  l.e.  ante,  p.  34. 
t  Greenhill,  U.  anU,  p.  38S. 
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It  appears  on  examination  that  the  undisturbed  motion  is  stable  or 

unstable,  according  as 

^  pcothM+p'cothM'  ..  . 

>  (pp' cothMcoth  MO*  ^  ^ 

where  n  is  the  velocity  of  the  upper  current  relative  to  the  lower,  and  <^  is 
the  wave-velocity  when  there  are  no  currents  (Art  223  (ii)).  When  A  and  k' 
both  exceed  half  the  wave-length,  this  reduces  practically  to  the  former 
result  (10). 


225.     These  questions  of  stability  are  so  important  that  it  is 
worth  while  to  give  the  more  direct  method  of  treatment*. 

If  0  be  the  velocity-potential  of  a  slightly  disturbed  stream 
flowing  with  the  general  velocity  U  parallel  to  x,  we  may  write 

<^  =  -I7i?  +  <^, (1), 

where  ^  is  small.    The  pressure-formula  is,  to  the  first  order, 

?-f-^^'^s^ <^)' 

and  the  condition  to  be  satisfied  at  a  bounding  surface  y^ff,  where 
ff  is  small,  is 

i^^s-t w 

To  apply  this  to  the  problem  stated  at  the  beginning  of  Art. 
224,  we  assume,  for  the  lower  fluid, 

^  =  ae*y+*(*»+<^> (4); 

for  the  upper  fluid 

<^' =  C'6-*y+«*»+'«> (5); 

with,  as  the  equation  of  the  common  surface, 

i;  =  a^<*»+^» (6). 

The  continuity  of  the  pressure  at  this  surface  requires,  by  (2), 

p{%(<r'\'kU)C-ga}=p'{t(a  +  kU')C'-ga] (7); 

whilst  the  surface-condition  (3)  gives 


i(a'  +  kU)a  =  -kG, 
i{a  +  kU')a=^    kC 


'] (8). 


*  Sir  W.  Thomson,  "  Hydiokinetio  Solutions  and  Observations/'  Phil  Mag., 
Nov.  1871;  Lord  Bayleigh,  *'0n  the  Instability  of  Jets,"  Proe.  Lond.  Math,  Soc, 
t.  X.,  p.  4  (1878). 
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Eliminating  a,  C,  C\  we  get 

p{tr  +  kUy-^p\<r^kVy^gh{p'-p') (9). 

It  is  obvious  that  whatever  the  values  of  {7,  JJ\  other  than 
zero,  the  values  of  a  will  become  imaginary  when  k  is  8u£Biciently 
great. 

Nothing  essential  is  altered  in  the  problem  if  we  impress  on 
both  fluids  an  arbitrary  velocity  in  the  direction  of  x.  Hence, 
putting  £7  =  0,  C  =  u,  we  get 

/>cT»  +  />H<r  +  Au)»  =  (7A;0>-/>0 (10), 

which  is  equivalent  to  Art.  224  (7). 

It  p  =  p\  it  IB  evident  from  (9)  that  <t  will  be  imaginary  for  all 
values  of  k.     Putting  Z7'  =  -  U,  we  get 

<r=^±ikU (11). 

Hence,  taking  the  real  part  of  (6),  we  find 

i7  =  ae**^*cosfc» (12). 

The  upper  sign  gives  a  system  of  standing  waves  whose  height 
continually  increases  with  the  time,  the  rate  of  increase  being 
greater,  the  shorter  the  wave-length. 

The  case  of  p—p\  with  U=U\  is  of  some  interest,  as  illustrating  the 
flapping  of  sails  and  flags*.  We  may  conveniently  simplify  the  question  by 
putting  U^U*=iO\  any  conmion  velocity  may  be  superposed  afterwards  if 
desired. 

On  the  present  suppositions,  the  equation  (9)  reduces  to  o^sO.  On 
account  of  the  double  root  the  solution  has  to  be  completed  by  the  method 
explained  in  books  on  Diflerential  Equations.  In  this  way  we  obtain  the  two 
independent  solutions 


*i=0,   ^'=0/ (^)' 


and 


a  ^.    ^^      .  ,    a 


4>i J«*'-«*'.    «i'=J<r*».««« 


.(ii). 


The  former  solution  represents  a  state  of  equilibrium;  the  latter  gives  a 
system  of  stationary  waves  with  amplitude  increasing  proportionally  to  the 
time. 

In  this  problem  there  is  no  physical  surface  of  separation  to  begin  with ; 
but  if  a  slight  discontinuity  of  motion  be  artificially  produced,  e,g.  by  impulses 

*  Lord  Rayleigh,  Le. 
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applied  to  a  thin  membrane  which  is  afterwards  dissolved,  the  discontinuity 
will  persist,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  height  of  the  corrugations  will  continu- 
ally increase. 

The  above  method,  when  applied  to  the  case  where  the  fluids  are  confined 
between  two  rigid  horizontal  planes  y  =  -  A,  y=A',  leads  to 

p{(r+kir^cothkh+p'{tr-{-kU'ycoihkh'=ffk{p-p') (iii), 

which  is  equivalent  to  Art.  224  (iii). 

226.  We  may  next  calculate  the  effect  of  an  arbitrary,  but 
steady,  application  of  pressure  to  the  surface  of  a  stream  flowing 
with  uniform  velocity  c  in  the  direction  of  x  positive*. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that,  in  the  absence  of  dissipative  forces,  this 
problem  is  to  a  certain  extent  indeterminate,  for  on  any  motion 
satisfying  the  prescribed  pressure-conditions  we  may  superpose  a 
train  of  firee  waves,  of  arbitrary  amplitude,  whose  length  is  such 
that  their  velocity  relative  to  the  water  is  equal  and  opposite  to 
that  of  the  stream,  and  which  therefore  maintain  a  fixed  position 
in  space. 

To  remove  this  indeterminateness  we  may  suppose  that  the 
deviation  of  any  particle  of  the  fluid  from  the  state  of  uniform 
flow  is  resisted  by  a  force  proportional  to  the  relative  velocity. 
This  law  of  resistance  is  not  that  which  actually  obtains  in  nature, 
but  it  will  serve  to  represent  in  a  rough  way  the  effect  of  small 
dissipative  forces ;  and  it  has  the  great  mathematical  convenience 
that  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  irrotational  character  of  the 
motion.     For  if  we  write,  in  the  equations  of  Art.  6, 

Z  =  -/i(i«-c),     Y^-g-fiv,    Z^-fkW (1), 

where  the  axis  of  y  is  supposed  drawn  vertically  upwards,  and  c 
denotes  the  velocity  of  the  stream,  the  investigation  of  Art.  34, 
when  applied  to  a  closed  circuit,  gives 

(■^^  +  /ij/(mte  +  wiy  +  w(ia^)  =  0 (2), 

whence  J  (udx  +  vdy  +  wdz)  =  Ce~f^^ (3). 

*  The  first  steps  of  the  following  investigatioQ  are  adapted  from  a  paper  by 
Lord  Bayleigh,  "On  the  Form  of  Standing  Waves  on  the  Surface  of  Banning 
Water/*  Proc.  Land,  Math,  Soc„  t.  zv.,  p.  69  (1SS8),  being  simplified  by  the 
omifision,  for  the  present,  of  all  reference  to  Capillarity.  The  definite  integrals 
involved  are  treated,  however,  in  a  somewhat  more  general  manner,  and  the 
discussion  of  the  results  necessarily  follows  a  different  course. 
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Hence  the  circulation  in  a  circuit  moving  with  the  fluid,  if  once 
zero,  is  always  zero. 

If  ^  be  the  velocity-potential,  the  equations  of  motion  have 
now  the  integral 

^^^•'ffy-^^(^'^'i>>''i^ (*)' 

this  being,  in  fact,  the  fcrm  assumed  by  Art.  21  (4)  when  we  write 

il  =  gy-fi(ca!  +  (f>) (5), 

in  accordance  with  (1)  above. 

To  calculate,  in  the  first  place,  the  effect  of  a  simple-harmonic 
distribution  of  pressure  we  assume 

'^/c^  —  y  +  fie^co&kx)  ^  ^' 

The  equation  (4)  becomes,  on  neglecting  as  usual  the  square 
o{  kfi, 

£  =  ...  —  ^y  + /96*»' (fa?"  cos  fee -h  ^  sin  A:a?) (7). 

This  gives  for  the  variable  part  of  the  pressure  at  the  upper 
sur&ce  ("^  =  0) 

-^ ^  fi  [{kd^ - g) Goa kx  +  /jLCQiakx] (8), 

r 

which  is  equal  to  the  real  part  of 

fi  (kc^—g--  ific)  e**. 
If  we  equate  the  coefficient  to  P,  we  may  say  that  to  the  pressure 

^  =  Pe*« (9) 

P 
corresponds  the  sur£su^-form 

y  =  .  ,    ^     .     e^ (10). 

Hence  taking  the  real  parts,  we  find  that  the  surface-pressure 

^=Pcosika? (11) 

9 

produces  the  wave-form 

_  p  (Arc'  -  ff )  cos  kx  —  fic  sin  kx 
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If  we  write  te  =  g/c^,  so  that  2irltc  is  the  wave-length  of  the 
free  waves  which  could  maintain  their  position  in  space  against 
the  flow  of  the  stream,  the  last  formula  may  be  written 

P   (A;  — #c)cosA;a?  — ^sinfcc  .-^^ 

^  '?• — W^^W+W'      ^  ^' 

where  /Xi  =  /a/c. 

This  shews  that  if  fi  be  small  the  wave-crests  wiU  coincide  in  position  with 
the  maxima,  and  the  troughs  with  the  minima,  of  the  applied  pressure,  when 
the  wave-length  is  lees  than  2ir/jc ;  whilst  the  reverse  holds  in  the  opposite 
case.  This  is  in  accordance  with  a  general  principle.  If  we  impress  on 
everything  a  velocity  -  e  parallel  to  «,  the  result  obtained  by  putting  fi^—Oin 
(13)  is  seen  to  be  merely  a  special  case  of  Art  165  (12). 

In  the  critical  case  of  i;=ic,  we  have 

shewing  that  the  excess  of  pressure  is  now  on  the  slopes  which  face  down  the 
stream.  This  explains  roughly  how  a  system  of  progressive  waves  may  be 
maintained  against  our  assumed  dissipative  forces  by  a  properly  adjusted 
distribution  of  pressiure  over  their  slopes. 

227.  The  solution  expressed  by  (13)  may  be  generalized,  in 
the  first  place  by  the  addition  of  an  arbitrary  constant  to  x^  and 
secondly  by  a  summation  with  respect  to  k  In  this  way  we  may 
construct  the  effect  of  any  arbitrary  distribution  of  pressure,  say 

^=/(*) (14). 

using  Fourier's  expression 

f(w)=-(    dk(     /(X)  cos  A?  (a?  -  X)  (iX (15). 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  consider  the  case  where  the  imposed 
pressure  is  confined  to  an  infinitely  narrow  strip  of  the  surface, 
since  the  most  general  case  can  be  derived  from  this  by  in- 
tegration. We  will  suppose  then  that  /(X)  vanishes  for  all  but 
infinitely  small  values  of  X,  so  that  (15)  becomes 

/(«;)=!  rdkco»kw.r  f(\)dK (16)* 

*  The  indeterminateness  of  this  expression  may  be  avoided  by  the  temporaiy  use 
of  Poisaon'fl  formula 

/(«)=:Lt       i  (   e-^dh  I     /(X)co8*(«-X)dX 

in  place  of  (15). 
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Hence  in  (13)  we  must  replace  P  by  Q/w.Sk,  where 

e=r  n\)dK (17). 

J  —00 

and  integrate  with  respect  to  k  between  the  limits  0  and  oo ;  thus 

TTC"  /'*(&  — >c)cosfcc  —  iiisinA?a?„  .-qv 

If  we  put  {=k+im^  where  kymare  taken  to  be  the  rectangular  coordinates 
of  a  variable  point  in  a  plane,  the  properties  of  the  expression  (IS)  are 
contained  in  those  of  the  complex  integral 


/ 


d{. (i). 


It  is  known  (Art  62)  that  the  value  of  this  integral,  taken  round  the 
boundary  of  any  area  which  does  not  include  the  singular  point  (C=<^)i  is  zero. 
In  the  present  case  we  have  c=ic+i^,  where  k  and  fji^  are  both  positiva 

Let  us  first  suppose  that  a?  is  positive,  and  let  us  apply  the  above  theorem 
to  the  region  which  is  bounded  externally  by  the  line  m=0  and  by  an  infinite 
semicircle,  described  with  the  origin  as  centre  on  the  side  of  this  line  for 
which  m  is  positive,  and  internally  by  a  small  circle  surroimding  the  point 
(k,  /t|).    The  part  of  the  int^ral  due  to  the  infinite  semicircle  obviously 

vanishes,  and  it  is  easily  seen,  putting  {-  c^r^y  that  the  part  due  to  the  small 
circle  is 

if  the  direction  of  integration  be  chosen  in  accordance  with  the  rule  of  Art  33. 
We  thus  obtain 

which  is  equivalent  to 

On  the  other  hand,  when  x  is  negative  we  may  take  the  integral  (i)  round 
the  contour  made  up  of  the  line  m=0  and  an  infinite  semicircle  lying  on  the 
side  for  which  m  is  negative.  This  gives  the  same  result  as  before,  with  the 
omission  of  the  term  due  to  the  singular  point,  which  is  now  external  to  the 
contour.    Thus,  for  x  negative, 

j,  Fr(;rr^)'«=j,  J+OH^)<" <«')• 

An  alternative  form  of  the  last  term  in  (ii)  may  be  obtained  by  integrating 
round  the  contour  made  up  of  the  negative  portion  of  the  axis  of  k,  and  the 
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positive  portion  of  the  axis  of  m,  together  with  an  infinite  quadrant    We 
thus  find 

which  is  equivalent  to 

/     L  ,  /    .  -   ^dk=  I     —rdm (iv). 

This  is  for  4?  positive.  In  the  case  of  x  negative,  we  must  take  as  our 
contour  the  negative  portions  of  the  axes  of  k^  m,  and  an  infinite  quadrant. 
This  leads  to 


as  the  transformation  of  the  second  member  of  (iii). 

In  the  foregoing  argument  fi^  is  positive.    The  corresponding  results  for 
the  integral 


/ 


6^ 


>    /      —\^ (vi) 

are  not  required  for  our  immediate  purpose,  but  it  will  be  convenient  to  state 
them  for  future  reference.    For  ^  positive,  we  find 

whilst,  for  ^  negative, 

«  -  2ffw*(*-*^i)*+  r ^H-,  dm (viii). 

Jo  w-f4-u 

The  verification  is  left  to  the  reader. 

If  we  take  the  real  parts  of  the  formulso  (ii),  (iv),  and  (iii),  (v),  respectively, 
we  obtain  the  results  which  follow. 

The  formula  (18)  is  equivalent,  for  w  positive,  to 

=  -2^^».«Bm«r  +  f<^-^>Crt" (19). 

and,  for  a  negative,  to 


T"^   /o   (m  +  fi^y  +  M* ^^°^- 
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The  interpretation  of  these  results  is  simple.  The  first  term  of 
(19)  represents  a  train  of  simple-harmonic  waves,  on  the  down- 
stream side  of  the  origin,  of  wave-length  iirtf/g,  with  amplitudes 
gradually  diminishing  according  to  the  law  erf^**.  The  remaining 
part  of  the  deformation  of  the  free-surface,  expressed  by  the 
definite  integals  in  (19)  and  (20),  though  very  great  for  small 
values  of  a,  diminishes  very  rapidly  as  a  increases,  however  small 
the  value  of  the  frictional  coefficient  /ii. 

When  /Lh  is  infinitesimal,  our  results  take  the  simpler  forms 


dk 


ttC"  o      .  f  *  cos  fcp 

s=  — 27rsiniea:-h  I      -z idm (21), 

Jo    w  +/IC* 

for  X  positive,  and 

^.y=r^difc=r-^?^dm (22), 

for  X  negative.  The  part  of  the  disturbance  of  level  which  is 
represented  by  the  definite  integrals  in  these  expressions  is  now 
symmetrical  with  respect  to  the  origin,  and  diminishes  constantly 
as  the  distance  from  the  origin  increases.  It  is  easily  found,  by 
usual  methods,  that  when  kx  is  moderately  large 


/, 


"me-««  ,    _   1         3!  ^  5!  ,^^, 

0  ^ii^+^'^'^^K^ai'^ll^^l^' ^^"^^^ 


the  series  being  of  the  kind  known  as  'semi-convergent.'  It 
appears  that  at  a  distance  of  about  half  a  wave-length  from  the 
origin,  on  the  down-stream  side,  the  simple-harmonic  wave-system 
is  frilly  established. 

The  definite  integrals  in  (21)  and  (22)  can  be  reduced  to  known  functions 
as  follows.    If  we  put  (ir+ic)  ^^tt,  we  have,  for  x  positive, 

==  -Ciicsroosic:r+(ifr~Siie^)sinica7 (ix), 

where,  in  the  usual  notation, 

ru  r*  cos  ft  .  Q.        /"«  sin «  - 


.(«); 
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The  functions  Ci  u  and  Si  u  have  been  tabulated  by  Qlaisher*.  It  appears 
that  as  V,  increases  from  zero  they  tend  very  rapidly  to  their  asymptotic  values 
0  and  \ny  respectively.    For  small  values  of  u  we  have 

^.  _  «*  t**  \ 

where  y  is  Euler's  constant  '5772.... 

The  expresaions  (19),  (20)  and  (21),  (22)  alike  make  the  eleva- 
tion infinite  at  the  origin,  but  this  difficulty  disappears  when  the 
pressure,  which  we  have  supposed  concentrated  on  a  mathematical 
line  of  the  surface,  is  diffused  over  a  band  of  finite  breadth.  In 
fact,  to  calculate  the  effect  of  a  distributed  pressure,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  write  a?  — a/  for  a:,  in  (21)  and  (22),  to  replace  Q  by 
Ap/p .  hiy  where  Ap/p  is  any  given  function  of  a!,  and  to  in- 
tegrate with  respect  to  a!  between  the  proper  limits.  It  follows 
from  known  principles  of  the  Integral  Calculus  that,  if  Ap  be 
finite,  the  resulting  integrals  are  finite  for  all  values  of  x. 

If  we  write  ;f  (M)«Cittsint«+(iir-Sit«)cosi* (xii), 

it  is  easily  found  from  (19)  and  (20)  that,  when  y^  is  infinitesimal,  we  have,  for 
positive  values  of  x^ 

^  j    y(ia?=-2irCoeKr+x(*ear) (xiii), 

and  for  negative  values  of  x 

^  j  y<ia?=-w-x(-«^) (xiv). 

In  particular,  the  integral  depression  of  the  free  surface  is  given  by 

ydx^Qlg  (XV), 


-L 


and  is  therefore  independent  of  the  velocity  of  the  stream. 

By  means  of  a  rough  table  of  the  function  x  {^)y  i^  ^  easy  to  construct  the 
wave-profile  corresponding  to  a  uniform  pressure  applied  over  a  band  of  any 
given  breadth.  It  may  be  noticed  that  if  the  breadth  of  the  band  be  an 
exact  multiple  of  the  wave-length  (Sr/x),  we  have  zero  elevation  of  the  sur£Eu» 
at  a  distance,  on  the  down-stream  as  well  as  on  the  up-stream  side  of  the 
seat  of  disturbance. 

*  "  Tables  of  the  Nomerioal  Values  of  the  Sine-Integral,  Cosine-Integral,  and 
Exponential-Integral,**  PhiU  Tran$,^  1870.  The  expression  of  the  last  integral  in 
(22)  in  terms  of  the  sine-  and  oosine-integrals,  was  obtained,  in  a  different  manner 

fh>m  the  above,  by  Sohldmilch,  "Snr  Tint^grale  d6finie  I    ^ — |e~     ,'*  CreUe, 

t.  xxxiii.  (1846) ;  see  also  De  Moigan,  Differential  and  Integral  Calcubu,  London, 
1B42,  p.  654. 
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The  figure  on  p.  400  shews,  with  a  somewhat  extravagant  vertical  scale, 
the  case  where  the  band  (AB)  has  a  breadth  k~^,  or  *159  of  the  length  pf  a 
standing  wave. 

The  circumstances  in  any  such  case  might  be  realized  approximately  by 
dipping  the  edge  of  a  slightly  inclined  board  into  the  surface  of  a  stream, 
except  that  the  pressure  on  the  wetted  area  of  the  board  would  not  be  uniform, 
but  would  diminish  from  the  central  parts  towards  the  edges.  To  secure 
a  uniform  pressure,  the  board  would  have  to  be  curved  towards  the  edges,  to 
the  shape  of  the  portion  of  the  wave-profile  included  between  the  points 
A,  B  in  the  figure. 

If  we  impress  on  everything  a  velocity  —  c  parallel  to  a?,  we 
get  the  case  of  a  pressure-disturbance  advancing  with  constant 
velocity  c  over  the  surface  of  otherwise  still  water.  In  this  form 
of  the  problem  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand,  in  a  general  way, 
the  origin  of  the  train  of  waves  following  the  disturbance.  It  is 
easily  seen  from  the  theory  of  forced  oscillations  referred  to  in  Art. 
165  that  the  only  motion  which  can  be  maintained  against  small 
dissipative  forces  will  consist  of  a  train  of  waves  of  the  velocity 
c,  equal  to  that  of  the  disturbance,  and  therefore  of  the  wave- 
length iim^lg.  And  the  theory  of  *  group- velocity '  explained  in 
Art.  221  shews  that  a  train  of  waves  cannot  be  maintained  ahead 
of  the  disturbance,  since  the  supply  of  energy  is  insufficient. 

228.  The  main  result  of  the  preceding  investigation  is  that  a 
line  of  pressure  athwart  a  stream  flowing  with  velocity  c  produces 
a  disturbance  consisting  of  a  train  of  waves,  of  length  2irc^/g, 
lying  on  the  down-stream  side.  To  find  the  effect  of  a  line  of 
pressure  oblique  to  the  stream,  making  (say)  an  angle  ^tt  —  6  with 
its  direction,  we  have  only  to  replace  the  velocity  of  the  stream 
by  its  two  components,  c  cos  0  and  c  sin  d,  perpendicular  and 
parallel  to  the  line.  If  the  former  component  existed  alone,  we 
should  have  a  train  of  waves  of  length  iirtf/g. cos* 6,  and  the 
superposition  of  the  latter  component  does  not  affect  the  con- 
figuration. Hence  the  waves  are  now  shorter,  in  the  ratio  cos'  6 : 1. 
It  appears  also  from  Art.  227  (21)  that,  for  the  same  integral 
pressure,  the  amplitude  is  greater,  varying  as  sec*  0,  but  against 
this  must  be  set  the  increased  dissipation  to  which  the  shorter 
waves  are  subject*. 

To  infer  the  effect  of  a  pressure  localized  about  a  point  of  the 

*  On  the  spedal  hypotheflis  made  above  this  is  indicated  by  the  factor  e"*^^*  in 
Art.  227  (19),  where  f(i=/M/c .  aeo  9. 
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surface,  we  have  only  to  take  the  mean  result  of  a  series  of  lines 
of  pressure  whose  inclinations  0  are  distributed  uniformly  between 
the  limits  ±  ^tt*.  This  result  is  expressed  by  a  definite  integral 
whose  interpretation  would  be  difficult ;  but  a  general  idea  of  the 
forms  of  the  wave-ridges  may  be  obtained  by  a  process  analogous 
to  that  introduced  by  Huyghens  in  Physical  Optics,  viz.  by  tracing 
the  envelopes  of  the  straight  lines  which  represent  them  in  the 
component  systems.  It  appears  on  reference  to  (21)  that  the 
perpendicular  distance  p  of  any  particular  ridge  from  the  origin 
is  given  by 

where  8  is  integral,  and  k  =5^/0"  cos"  ft  The  tangential  polar  equa- 
tion of  the  envelopes  in  question  is  therefore 

p-aoo&^O (1), 

where,  for  consecutive  crests  or  hollows,  a  differs  by  itrc^/g.    The 


forms  of  the  curves  are  shewn  in  the  annexed  figure,  traced  firom 
the  equations 

X  =p  cos  ^  —  -^  sin  ^  =    \a{5  cos  5  —  cos  3^), 
y  =  j5  sin  tf  -h  T^  cos  ^  =  —  Ja  (sin  5  +  sin  20) 


d0 


This  artifice  is  taken  from  Lord  Bayleigh's  paper,  dted  on  p.  898. 
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The  valuea  of  x  and  y  are  both  stationary  when  8in'^=^;  this 
^ves  a  series  of  cusps  lying  on  the  Btraight  lines 
y/fl;=i2-t  =  ±tan-'19°  28'*. 

We  have  here  an  esplanation,  at  all  events  as  to  the  main 
features,  of  the  peculiar  ^tem  of  waves  which  accompanies  a  ship 
in  sufiSciently  rapid  motion  through  the  water.  To  an  observer  on 
board  the  problem  is  of  course  one  of  steady  motion  ;  and  although 
the  mode  of  disturbance  is  somewhat  different,  the  action  of  the 
bows  of  the  ^p  may  be  roughly  compared  to  that  of  a  pressure- 
point  of  the  kind  we  have  been  considering.  The  preceding 
figure  accounts  clearly  for  the  two  systems  of  transverse  and 
diverging  waves  which  are  in  fact  observed,  and  for  the  specially 
conspicuous  'echelon'  waves  at  the  cusps,  where  these  two  systems 
coalesce.  These  are  well  shewn  in  the  annexed  dravringf  by 
Hr.  R.  E.  Froude  of  the  waves  produced  by  a  model. 


A  similar  system  of  waves  is  generated  at  the  stem  of  the 
ship,  which  may  roughly  be  regarded  as  a  negative  pressure-point. 

•  Ot  Sir  W.  Tbomson,  "  On  Ship  Waves,"  Proe.  Intt.  Meeh.  Eng.,  Aug.  3,  1887, 
Popular  Leetura,  t.  iii.,  p.  482,  where  s  nmilar  dnwiag  Ib  giTen.  The  inrestig&tioD 
there  referred  to,  baaed  •pparentl;  on  the  theory  of  '  gronp-Telocit;,'  hsB  ontortn- 
■Mtal;  not  been  pQbluhed.  See  also  E.  E.  Fioude,  "On  Ship  Beautanoe,"  Papen 
oS  tU  OTMnoek  Phil.  Soe.,  Jvi.  19,  ISM. 

f  Copied,  b;  the  kind  permiaiion  of  Ur  Fronde  and  the  Cottnoil  of  the  Inititnte 
of  Naval  Arohiteote,  from  ■  paper  b;  the  late  W.  Fronde,. "On  ths  Ffleot  on  the 
Wave-Makine  Beairtanoe  of  Ships  of  Length  of  Parallel  Middle  Bod;,"  Traiu.  Init. 
tiav.Arch.,  t  ivii.  (1877). 
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With  varying  speeds  of  the  ship  the  stern-waves  may  tend  parti- 
ally to  annul,  or  to  exaggerate,  the  effect  of  the  bow- waves,  and 
consequently  the  wave-resistance  to  the  ship  as  a  whole  for  a 
given  speed  may  fluctuate  up  and  down  as  the  length  of  the  ship 
is  increased*. 

229.  If  in  the  problem  of  Art.  226  we  suppose  the  depth  to  be 
finite  and  equal  to  h,  there  will  be,  in  the  absence  of  dissipation, 
indeterminateness  or  not,  according  as  the  velocity  c  of  the  stream 
is  less  or  greater  than  (gh^,  the  maximum  wave-velocity  for  the 
given  depth.  See  Art.  222.  The  difficulty  presented  by  the  former 
case  can  be  evaded  as  before  by  the  introduction  of  small  Motional 
forces ;  but  it  may  be  anticipated  from  the  investigation  of  Art.  227 
that  the  main  effect  of  these  will  be  to  annul  the  elevation  of  the 
surface  at  a  distance  on  the  up-stream  side  of  the  region  of 
disturbed  pressurct",  and  if  we  assume  this  at  the  outset  we  need 
not  complicate  our  equations  by  retaining  the  frictional  terma 

For  the  case  of  a  simple-harmonic  distribution  of  pressure  we 

assume 

^/c  =  — /r  +  /8coshfc(y-|- A)8in  kx,)  .-. 

yfr/c^ —y  +  j3smhk(y  +  h)coQkx  ) 

as  in  Art.  222  (3).     Hence,  at  the  surface 

y  =)8  siuhkhcoskx (2), 

we  have 

- *:  =  —  ^y  —  J (58  —  c')  =  ^  (fcc* cosh kh  —  g sinh kh) cos kx  ,,.  (3), 

so  that  to  the  imposed  pressure 

^  =  Pcosifca? (4), 

P 

will  correspond  the  surface-form 

■r.  sinhA;^  ,  z^v 

y  =  Fi-i im —iri^coakx (5). 

^         kc^  cosh  kh^gBinh  kk 

*  See  W.  Fronde,  he,  and  B.  E.  Froade,  **  On  the  Leading  Phenomena  of  the 
Waye-Making  Besistanoe  of  Ships/'  Tram.  Inst.  Nav,  Arch.t  t.  zxii.  (1881),  where 
drawings  of  actnal  wave-patterns  under  varied  conditions  of  speed  are  given,  which 
are,  as  to  their  main  features,  in  striking  agreement  with  the  results  of  the  above 
theory.  Some  of  these  drawings  are  reproduced  in  Lord  Kelvin's  paper  in  the  Proe. 
Inst,  Meeh.  Eng.^  above  cited. 

t  There  is  no  difficulty  in  so  modifying  the  investigation  as  to  take  the  frictional 
forces  into  account,  when  these  are  very  small. 
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As  in  Art.  226,  the  pressure  is  greatest  over  the  troughs,  and 
least  over  the  crests,  of  the  waves,  or  vice  versd,  according  as  the 
wave-length  is  greater  or  less  than  that  corresponding  to  the  velo- 
city c,  in  accordance  with  general  theory. 

The  generalization  of  (5)  by  Fourier's  method  gives,  with  the  help  and  in 
the  notation  of  Art  227  (16)  and  (17), 


as  the  representation  of  the  effect  of  a  pressure  of  integral  amount  pQ  applied 
to  a  narrow  band  of  the  surfiEuse  at  the  origin.    This  may  be  written 


0 
Now  consider  the  complex  integral 


ire*  /■•      coa  (xu/h)       ,  .... 


/ 


gtofi* 


Coothc^^KJ?'^ ("*>' 


where  C=u+iv.  The  function  \mder  the  integral  sign  has  a  singular  point  at 
^=  i^too ,  according  as  ^  is  positive  or  negative,  and  the  remaining  singular 
points  are  given  by  the  roots  of 

•      (tanhf)/f=c»/^A (iv). 

Since  (i)  \a  an  even  function  of  x^  it  will  be  sufficient  to  take  the  case  of  x 
positive. 

Let  us  first  suppose  that  (^>gh.    The  roots  of  (iv)  are  then  all  pure 
imaginaries;  viz.  they  are  of  the  form  ±t^,  where  /3  is  a  root  of 

(tan/3)/3=c«/^A (v). 

The  smallest  positive  root  of  this  lies  between  0  and  ^n-,  and  the  higher  roots 
approximate  with  increasing  closeness  to  the  values  («+^)fr,  where  s  is  integraL 
We  will  denote  these  roots  in  order  by  /Sq,  /S^,  0],....  Let  us  now  take  the 
integral  (iii)  round  the  contour  made  up  of  the  axis  of  it,  an  infinite  semicircle 
on  the  positive  side  of  this  axis,  and  a  series  of  small  circles  surrounding  the 
singular  points  C=ifio9  ^fii9  498»---*  1*he  part  due  to  the  infinite  semicircle 
obviously  vanishes.  Again,  it  is  known  that  if  a  be  a  simple  root  of  /(^=0 
the  value  of  the  integral 

taken  in  the  positive  direction  roimd  a  small  circle  enclosing  the  point  (=a  is 
equal  to 

^ff) (")*• 

*  Forsyth,  Theory  of  Functioru,  Art.  24. 


where  B,=         ^i}       j^^  (ix). 
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Now  in  the  case  of  (iii)  we  have, 

/'(«)=0Otha-a(coth«a-l)=l|^(l-^)+a«| (vii), 

whence,  puttmg  a=t)9„  the  expression  (vi)  takes  the  form 

Sirfte-^-*/* (viii), 

The  theorem  in  question  then  gives 

_«  u  coth  M  -ghl(r         j  0  w  coth  m  -gh/c^  0 

If  in  the  former  integral  we  write  - 1^  for  t^  this  becomes 

r  ^^I'^iA)  du^^^'B^-f^"' (xi). 

J oUGOthu-gh/c^  0     "^  ^    ' 

The  surface-form  is  then  given  by 

^=1.2:5..-"^'* (xii). 

It  appears  that  the  surface-elevation  (which  is  symmetrical  with  respect 
to  the  origin)  is  insensible  beyond  a  certain  distance  from  the  seat  of  disturb- 
ance. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  c*<ghj  the  equation  (iv)  has  a  pair  of  real  roots 
( ±a,  say),  the  lowest  roots  ( ±i9o)  of  (v)  having  now  disappeared.  The  integral 
(ii)  is  then  indeterminate,  owing  to  the  function  under  the  int^ral  sign 
becoming  infinite  within  the  range  of  integration.  One  of  its  values,  viz.  the 
*  principal  value,'  in  Cauch/s  sense,  can  however  be  found  by  the  same  method 
as  before,  provided  we  exclude  the  points  C=  ±a  from  the  contour  by  drawing 
semicircles  of  small  radius  r  round  them,  on  the  side  for  which  v  is  positive. 
The  parts  of  the  complex  integral  (iii)  due  to  these  semicircles  will  be 

0 


V 


^'f{±ay 


where/'  (a)  is  given  by  (vii) ;  and  their  sum  is  therefore  equal  to 

2nA  sin  ax/h (xiii), 

where  A^  §      1  (xiv). 

--f(S-') 

The  equation  corresponding  to  (xi)  now  takes  the  form 
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80  that,  if  we  take  the  principal  value  of  the  integral  in  (ii),  the  8ur£aoe-fonn 
on  the  side  of  .'r-poedtive  is 

y=:  -|^Bin(U?/A+|2*5.«-V/* (xvi). 

Henoe  at  a  distance  from  the  origin  the  deformation  of  the  surface  consists 
of  the  simple-harmonic  train  of  waves  indicated  bj  the  first  term,  the  wave- 
length 2irA/a  being  that  corresponding  to  a  velocity  of  propagation  c  relative 
to  still  water. 

Since  the  function  (ii)  is  symmetrical  with  respect  to  the  origin,  the 
corresponding  result  for  negative  values  of  a;  is 


y  =  ^ilsinaar/A  +  ^2"^.fl^.'^* (xvii). 


The  general  solution  of  our  indeterminate  problem  is  completed  by  adding 
to  (xvi)  and  (xvii)  terms  of  the  form 

CcoRax/h  +  Dainax/h (xviii). 

The  practical  solution  including  the  effect  of  infinitely  small  dissipative 
forces  is  obtained  by  so  adjusting  these  terms  as  to  make  the  deformation  of 
the  sur£M»  insensible  at  a  distance  on  the  up-stream  side.  We  thus  get^ 
finally,  for  positive  values  of  x, 

y=-^^Bina^/A+|S*^.e-^i^/* (xix), 

and,  for  negative  values  of  x, 

y-|2-5.-«^/» (XX). 

For  a  different  method  of  reducing  the  definite  integral  in  this  problem  we 
must  refer  to  the  paper  by  Lord  Kelvin  cited  below. 

230.    The  same  method  can  be  employed  to  investigate  the 
effect  on  a  uniform  stream  of  slight  inequalities  in  the  bed.* 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  simple-harmonic  corrugation  given  by 

y=  —h  +  yco&kx (1), 

the  origin  being  as  usual  in  the  undisturbed  surface,  we  assume 

if,/c  =  — a?  +  (acosh4y +  /8sinh4y)sinAap,  ] 

-^/c^— y  +  (asinhAry  +  )8co8hA^)cosfcr  j ^  ^' 

The  condition  that  (1)  should  be  a  stream-line  is 

7=s  — asinhiA  +  )8coshiA (3). 

*  Sir  W.  Thomson,  **  On  Stationaiy  Waves  in  Flowing  Water,"  PhiL  Mag.,  Oct. 
Nov.  and  Deo.  1886,  and  Jan.  1887. 
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The  pressure-formula  is 

^  =  const.  - flfy +  ic» (a cosh  i?y-h)8sinhiy) cos  Asp  ...  (4), 

r 

approximately,  and  therefore  along  the  stream-line  ^  =  0 

-  =  const.  +  (k(M  —  gfi)  cos  kx, 

so  that  the  condition  for  a  free  surface  gives 

A?c»a-flr/8  =  0 (5). 

The  equations  (3)  and  (5)  determine  a  and  /9.    The  profile  of  the 
free  8ur£EM^  is  then  given  by 

yss  fiooakx 

ss -=- COS  ksf  (G) 

coshkh—g/kc^.ainhkh  ^  ^' 

If  the  velocity  of  the  stream  be  less  than  that  of  waves  in  still 
water  of  uniform  depth  h,  of  the  same  length  as  the  corrugations, 
as  determined  by  Art.  218  (4),  the  denominator  is  negative,  so 
that  the  undulations  of  the  free  surface  are  inverted  relatively  to 
those  of  the  bed.  In  the  opposite  case,  the  undulations  of  the 
8ur£BU$e  follow  those  of  the  bed,  but  with  a  different  vertical  scale. 
When  c  has  precisely  the  value  given  by  Art.  218  (4),  the  solution 
fails,  as  we  should  expect,  through  the  vanishing  of  the  denomi- 
nator. To  obtain  an  intelligible  result  in  this  case  we  should  be 
compelled  to  take  special  account  of  dissipative  forces. 

The  above  solution  may  be  generalized,  by  Fourier's  Theorem,  so  as  io 
apply  to  the  case  where  the  inequalities  of  the  bed  follow  any  arbitrary  law. 
Thus,  if  the  profile  of  the  bed  be  given  by 

y=-A+/(^)«-A  +  lJ"cttj"  f{\)C0Hk{x-\)dk (i), 

that  of  the  free  surfisbce  will  be  obtained  by  superposition  of  terms  of  the  type 
6)  due  to  the  various  elemeuts  of  the  Fourier-integral ;  thus 

^=iJo'^J-coshM-i,/^.sinhM^ (">" 

In  the  case  of  a  single  isolated  inequality  at  the  point  of  the  bed  verti- 
cally beneath  the  origin,  this  reduces  to 

Q  r*  cos/rj7  ,, 

irj^  cosh  kh  -  glk(? .  sinh  kk 

Q   /"*          u cos  (xu/h)      _   ,  .... 

nhj^  ttC0shw-yA/c*.8inht*       ^    '^ 
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where  Q  represents  the  area  included  by  the  profile  of  the  inequality  above  the 
general  level  of  the  bed.    For  a  depreeeion  Q  will  of  course  be  negative. 

The  diacuBHion  of  the  integral 


/ 


(ooshf-^A/c'.sinh^ ^    ' 

can  be  conducted  exactly  as  in  the  last  Art  The  function  to  be  integrated 
difiers  in  fact  only  by  the  factor  ^/sinh  (;  the  singular  points  therefore  are  the 
same  as  before,  and  we  can  at  once  write  down  the  results. 

Thus  when  c*  >  ^A  we  find,  for  the  sur&oe-form, 

ff^^X'^B.J^ii^Mh (^) 

the  upper  or  the  lower  sign  being  taken  according  as  4;  is  positive  or  negative. 
When  <?<gh^  the  *  practical'  solution  is,  for  x  positive, 

y=-^il.^--sinttr/A  +  f2«i5,J^«-^M (vi), 

^         A      sinha  '       h^\     'sm/3,  ^    " 

and,  for  x  negative, 

V^tT'B.J^^P^ (vii). 

The  symbols  a,  /3«,  A^  Bg  have  here  exactly  the  same  meanings  as  in 
Art  230*. 


Waves  of  Finite  Amplitude. 

231.  The  restriction  to  'infinitely  smair  motions,  in  the 
investigations  of  Arts.  216,...  implies  that  the  ratio  (a/X)  of 
the  maximum  elevation  to  the  wave-length  must  be  small.  The 
determination  of  the  wave-forms  which  satisfy  the  conditions  of 
uniform  propagation  without  change  of  type,  when  this  restric- 
tion is  abandoned,  forms  the  subject  of  a  classical  research  by 
Sir  G.  Stokesf. 

The  problem  is,  of  course,  most  conveniently  treated  as  one 
of  steady  motion.    If  we  neglect  small  quantities  of  the  order 

*  A  veiy  interesting  drawing  of  the  wave-profile  prodnoed  by  an  isolated  in- 
equality in  the  bed  is  given  in  Lord  Kelvin's  paper,  Phil.  Mag.,  Deo.  1886. 

t  **0n  thetheory  of  Osoillatoiy  Waves,"  Camb,  Tram,,  %,  viii.  (1847);  reprinted, 
with  a  **  Supplement,"  Math,  and  Phy$.  Papen,  t.  L,  pp.  197,  814. 

The  outlines  of  a  more  general  investigation,  including  the  case  of  pennanent 
waves  on  the  oonmion  surfaoe  of  two  horizontal  currents,  have  been  given  by 
von  Helmholts,  **  Znr  Theorie  von  Wind  and  WeUen,"  Berl.  MonaUber,,  Jnly  25, 
1889. 
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a'/V,  the  solution  of  the  problem  in  the  case  of  infinite  depth 
is  contained  in  the  formulaB 

^/c  =  -aj  +  j8e*«'sinAxr,|  .^ 

^^/c^  —  y-¥fi^co6kx) ^  ^ 

The  equation  of  the  wave-profile  -^  =  0  is  found  by  successive 
approximations  to  be 

=  i^iS"  + /9  (1  +  |Ar>/8»)  cos  A»?  +  iifciS' cos  2A»  +  f ifc*y8»  cos  3ib?  +  . . . 

(2); 

or,  if  we  put  /8  (1  +  A'/S*)  =  a, 

y  — JA;a*  =  acosAja?  + JAra'cos2Aw+|A*a*co8  3i:a?4 (3). 

So  far  as  we  have  developed  it,  this  coincides  with  the  equation  of 
a  trochoid,  the  circumference  of  the  rolling  circle  being  2irlk,  or  X, 
and  the  length  of  the  arm  of  the  tracing  point  being  a. 

We  have  still  to  shew  that  the  condition  of  uniform  pressure 
along  this  stream-lin^  can  be  satisfied  by  a  suitably  chosen  value 
of  c    We  have,  fi:om  (1),  without  approximation 

^  =  const  -  sry  -  ic*  {1  -  2A?/8e*y  cos  fee  +  ifc«)8V*»'} (4), 

and  therefore,  at  points  of  the  line  y  =  fiehf  cos  kx, 

^  =  const^ +{k(f-g)y-  ^h^ifp"^ 

'=  const.  +  (Ac" -flr-A;*c')8')y+ (5). 

Hence  the  condition  for  a  free  surface  is  satisfied,  to  the  present 
order  of  approximation,  provided 


c»  =  |  +  A:»c«i8«-|(l+Jfc»a«)... (6). 


This  determines  the  velocity  x)f  progressive  waves  of  per- 
manent type,  and  shews  that  it  increases  somewhat  with  the 
ampUtude  a. 

For  methods  of  proceeding  to  a  higher  approximation,  and  for 
the  treatment  of  the  case  of  finite  depth,  we  must  refer  to  the 
original  investigations  of  Stokes. 

*  Lord  Bayleigh,  I  c.  anU  p.  279. 
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The  figure  shews  the  wave-profile,  as  given  by  (3),  in  the  case 
of  ka  =  i,  or  a/X  =  '0796. 


The  approximately  trochoidal  form  gives  an  outline  which  is 
sharper  near  the  crests,  and  flatter  in  the  troughs,  than  in  the  case 
of  the  simple-harmonic  waves  of  infinitely  small  amplitude  investi- 
gated in  Art.  218,  and  these  features  become  accentuated  as  the 
amplitude  is  increased.  If  the  trochoidal  form  were  exact,  instead 
of  merely  approximate,  the  limiting  form  would  have  cusps  at  the 
crests,  as  in  the  case  of  Gerstner's  waves  to  be  considered  presently. 
In  the  actual  problem,  which  is  one  of  irrotational  motion,  the 
extreme  form  has  been  shewn  by  Stokes*,  in  a  very  simple  manner, 
to  have  sharp  angles  of  120''. 

The  problem  being  still  treated  as  one  of  steady  motion,  the  motion  near 
the  angle  will  be  given  by  the  formulss  of  Art  63 ;  viz.  if  we  introduce  polar 
coordinates  r,  B  with  the  crest  as  origin,  and  the  initial  line  of  $  drawn 
vertically  downwards,  we  have 

^sC^cosm^ (i), 

with  the  condition  that  ^=0  when  B^±a  (say),  so  that  fna=^ir.    This 

formula  leads  to 

q=mCf^~'^ (ii), 

where  q  is  the  resultant  fluid  velocity.    But  since  the  velocity  vanishes  at  the 
crest,  its  value  at  a  neighbouring  point  of  the  free  surface  will  be  given  by 

q^=^2grcoRa (iii), 

as  in  Art.  26  (2).    Comparing  (ii)  and  (iii),  we  see  that  we  must  have  m=f , 
and  therefore  a=}irt. 

In  the  case  of  progressive  waves  advancing  over  still  water,  the  particles 
at  the  crests,  when  these  have  their  extreme  forms,  are  moving  forwards  with 
exactly  the  velocity  of  the  wave. 

Another  point  of  interest  in  connection  with  these  waves  of  permanent 
type  is  that  they  possess,  relatively  to  the  undisturbed  water,  a  certain 

*  Math,  and  Phy,  Papers,  t.  i.,  p.  227. 

t  The  wave-profile  has  been  investigated  and  traced,  for  the  neighboorhood  of 
the  orest,  by  MioheU,  **  The  Highest  Waves  in  Water,"  PhU.  Mag,,  Nov.  1S93.  He 
finds  that  the  extreme  height  is  *142  X,  and  that  the  wave-velooity  is  greater  than  in 
the  case  of  infinitely  small  height  in  the  ratio  of  1-2  to  1. 
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momentum  in  the  direction  of  wave-propagation.  The  momentum,  per  wave- 
length, of  the  fluid  contained  between  the  free  surface  and  a  depth  h  (beneath 
the  level  of  the  origin)  which  we  will  suppose  to  be  great  compared  with  X,  is 


-Pjj-^<^dy^p<^ ^^^^' 


since  ^sO,  by  hypothesis,  at  the  surface,  and  =:c^  by  (1),  at  the  great  depth 
h.  In  the  absence  of  waves,  the  equation  to  the  upper  surface  would  be 
y=\kcfiy  by  (3),  and  the  corresponding  value  of  the  momentum  would  there- 
fore be 

/Kj(A+iM«)X (v). 

The  difference  of  these  results  is  equal  to 

frpa*c (vi), 

which  gives  therefore  the  momentum,  per  wave-length,  of  a  system  of 
progressive  waves  of  permanent  type,  moving  over  water  which  is  at  rest  at  a 
great  depth. 

To  find  the  vertical  distribution  of  this  momentum,  we  remark  that  the 
equation  of  a  stream-line  ^—chfiR  foimd  from  (2)  by  writing  y+ A'  for  y,  and 
/30-M'  for  /3.    The  mean-level  of  this  stream-line  is  therefore  given  by 

y=  -A'  +  iit/3««"-«*' (vii). 

Hence  the  momentum,  in  the  case  of  undistiurbed  flow,  of  the  stratum  of 
fluid  included  between  the  surface  and  the  stream-line  in  question  would 
be,  per  wave-length, 

pcX{A'+iit/9«(l-c-«»')} (viii). 

The  actual  momentum  being  pch\  we  have,  for  the  momentum  of  the  same 
stratum  in  the  case  of  waves  advancing  over  still  water, 

irpa*c(l-tf-«*^) (ii). 

It  appears  therefore  that  the  motion  of  the  individual  particles,  in  these 
progressive  waves  of  permanent  type,  is  not  purely  osciUatory,  and  that  there 
is,  on  the  whole,  a  slow  but  continued  advance  in  the  direction  of  wave- 
propagation*.  The  rate  of  this  flow  at  a  depth  h'  is  found  approximately 
by  differentiating  (iz)  with  respect  to  h\  and  dividing  by  pX,  viz.  it  is 

k^a^ce-'^' (x). 

This  diminishes  rapidly  from  the  surface  downwards. 

232.  A  system  of  exdct  equations,  expressing  a  possible  form 
of  wave-motion  when  the  depth  of  the  fluid  is  infinite,  was  given 
so  long  ago  as  1802  by  Gerstnerf,  and  at  a  later  period  indepen- 
dently by  Rankine.     The  circumstance,  however,  that  the  motion 

*  *  Stokes,  L  c.  anUt  p.  409.  Another  veiy  simple  proof  of  this  statement  has 
been  given  by  Lord  Bayleigh,  L  e.  anUt  p.  279. 

t  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Prague,  1789^1823. 
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in  these  waves  is  not  irrotational  detracts  somewhat  from  the 
physical  interest  of  the  results. 

If  the  axis  of  a?  be  horizontal,  and  that  of  y  be  drawn  vertically 
upwards,  the  formulae  in  question  may  be  written 


a?  =  a  +  Te**sini(a  +  c^),  j 


1  <'>• 

y  =  6  —  T  e**  cos  k{a  +  ct) 

where  the  specification  is  on  the  Lagrangian  plan  (Art.  16),  viz., 
a,  b  are  two  parameters  serving  to  identify  a  particle,  and  x,  y  are 
the  coordinates  of  this  particle  at  time  t  The  constant  k  deter- 
mines the  wave-length,  and  c  is  the  velocity  of  the  waves,  which 
are  travelling  in  the  direction  of  rr-negative. 

To  verify  this  solution,  and  to  determine  the  value  of  c,  we 
remark,  in  the  first  place,  that 

j|i;->-- (^). 

so  that  the  Lagrangian  equation  of  continuity  (Art.  16  (2))  is 
satisfied.  Again,  substituting  from  (1)  in  the  equations  of  motion 
(Art.  13),  we  find 

,-  f -  +  gy\  =    kc*^ sin  A: (a  +  ct), 

^  {-■^9y)  ^-kc^e^coskia  +  ct)  +  kd'ei^ 
whence 


^  =  const.  —  g  \b  --T^^  co8k(a  +  ct)> 

-c»«»cosifc(a  +  (^)  +  Jc*6«** (4). 

For  a  particle  on   the   free  surface  the  pressure  must  be 
constant;  this  requires 

d'^g/k (5); 

cf.  Art.  218.     This  makes 

2  =  const.  -  5r6  +  ic»e»** (6). 

P 
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It  is  obvious  from  (1)  that  the  path  of  any  particle  (a,  6)  is  a 
circle  of  radius  Ar"*6**. 


The  figure  shews  the  forms  of  the  lines  of  equal  pressure 
b  =  const.,  for  a  series  of  equidistant  values  of  b*.  These  curves 
are  trochoids,  obtained  by  rolling  circles  of  radii  kr^  on  the  under 
sides  of  the  lines  y  =  6  +  £~^  the  distances  of  the  tracing  points 
from  the  respective  centres  being  ir^e^.  Any  one  of  these  lines 
may  be  taken  as  representing  the  free  surface,  the  extreme 
admissible  form  being  that  of  the  cycloid.  The  dotted  lines 
represent  the  successive  forms  taken  by  a  line  of  particles  which 
is  vertical  when  it  passes  through  a  crest  or  a  trough. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  motion  of  the  fluid  in  these  waves  is 
rotational.    To  prove  this,  we  remark  that 


«jd  {e»  sin  ir  (a+cr)}+cc»*da 


(i), 


which  is  not  an  exact  difierentiaL 


*  The  diagram  is  very  similar  to  the  one  given  originally  by  Gerstner,  and  copied 
more  or  less  closely  by  sabeeqoent  writers. 
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The  circulation  in  the  boundary  of  the  parallelogram  whose  vertices 
coincide  with  the  particles 

(a,  6),  (a-^^  6),  (a,  6+dfc),  (a-i-doj  b+Hb) 

ia,by(i),  ^  -^{ce^^)», 

and  the  area  of  the  circuit  is 

d(a,b) 
Hence  the  angular  velocity  (o»)  of  the  element  (a,  b)  is 

••="11:^ w- 

This  is  greatest  at  the  surface,  and  diminishes  rapidly  with  increasing  depth. 
Its  gerue  is  opposite  to  that  of  the  revolution  of  the  particles  in  their  circular 
orbits. 

A  system  of  waves  of  the  present  type  cannot  therefore  be  originated  from 
rest^  or  destroyed,  by  the  action  of  forces  of  the  kind  contemplated  in  the 
general  theorem  of  Arts.  18,  34.  We  may  however  suppose,  that  by  properly 
adjusted  pressures  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  waves  the  liquid  is  gradually 
reduced  to  a  state  of  flow  in  horizontal  lines,  in  which  the  velocity  («')  is 
a  function  of  the  ordinate  (y)  only*.  In  this  state  we  shall  have  ^^o, 
while  y  is  a  function  of  b  determined  by  the  condition 

d{a,b)  ~d{a,  b) ^"*^' 

f-1-^ (i^)- 

™«-^-  S'  =  f  f  =-^«f -^^ W' 

and  therefore  «'=(»■** (vi). 

Hence,  for  the  genesis  of  the  waves  by  ordinary  forces,  we  require  as  a 
foundation  an  initial  horizontal  motion,  in  the  direction  opponte  to  that  of 
propagation  of  the  waves  ultimately  set  up,  which  diminishes  rapidly  from  the 
surface  downwards,  according  to  the  law  (vi),  where  6  is  a  function  of  y  deter- 
mined by 

y=6-iit-i«»* (vii). 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  these  rotational  waves,  when  established,  have  zero 
momentum. 

*  For  a  fbUer  Btatement  of  the  argument  see  Stokes,  MiUh,  and  Pky$,  Papen^ 
t.  i.,  p.  222. 
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283.  Rankine's  results  were  obtained  by  him  by  a  synthetic 
process  for  which  we  must  refer  to  his  paper* 

Qerstner's  procedure  f,  again,  is  different.  He  assumed, 
erroneously,  that  when  the  problem  is  reduced  to  one  of  steady 
motion  the  pressure  must  be  uniform,  not  only  along  that  par- 
ticular stream-line  which  coincides  with  the  free  surface,  but  also 
along  every  other  stream-line.  Considered,  however,  as  a  deter- 
mination of  the  only  type  of  steady  motion,  under  gravity,  which 
possesses  this  property,  his  investigation  is  perfectly  valid,  and, 
especially  when  regard  is  had  to  its  date,  very  remarkable. 

The  argument,  somewhat  condensed  with  the  help  of  the  more  modem 
invention  of  the  stream-function,  is  as  follows. 

Fixing  our  attention  at  first  on  any  one  stream-line,  and  choosing  the  origin 
on  it  at  a  point  of  minimum  altitude,  let  the  axis  of  jr  he  taken  horizontal, 
in  the  general  direction  of  the  flow,  and  let  that  of  y  he  drawn  vertically  up- 
wards   If  V  he  the  velocity  at  any  point,  and  Vq  the  velocity  at  the  origin,  we 

have,  resolving  along  the  arc  «, 

dv  dv  ... 

^'s^-^i «' 

on  account  of  the  aasumed  uniformity  of  praaaure.    Hence 

•»=V-2sy (ii), 

as  in  Art  25.    Again,  resolving  along  the  normal, 

tj»         I  dp       dx 

R^'pdH-^di (»')' 

where  dn  is  an  element  of  the  normal,  and  R  is  the  radius  of  curvature. 

Now  v=-  d^jt/dfiy  where  ^  is  the  stream-fiinotion,  so  that  if  we  write  <r  for 
dplpd^,  which  is,  by  hypothesis,  constant  along  the  stream-line,  we  have 

^  dx  ... 

B"^"^ A  (>^)- 

Putting  'l^-^lt 

multiplying  by  dyld9^  and  making  use  of  (i),  we  obtain 


V 


d^x  .  dm  dx 


.dfi^^    _    d^ 


d^^ds  ds~     ^  d9 (^)» 


whence,  on  integration, 

^d$  "'^o-<^ (vi), 

♦  ««0n  the  Exact  Form  of  Waves  near  the  Surface  of  Deep  Water,"  PAi7.  rram., 
1S68. 

t  "Theorie  der  Wellen,"  Ahh,  der  k,  h»hm.  Oe$,  der  Wi$s.,  1802;  Oilbert*8 
Annalen  der  PkyHk,  t.  xxxii.  (1809). 
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which  is  a  formula  for  the  horizontal  velocity.    Combined  with  (ii),  this  gives 

«^(^y=V-2py-K-ay)«=cr*y(20-y)  (vii), 

provided  fi^vja-gla* (viii). 

Hence,  for  the  vertical  velocity,  we  have 

t' J-<r{y  (2^-y)}* (ix). 

If  the  coordinates  x^  y  of  any  particle  on  the  stream-line  be  regarded  as 
functions  of  t^  we  have,  then, 

§=^o-ciy,         ^  =  ir{y(2/3-y)}* (x), 

whence  j?=2<+/9sino-<,    y=/3(l-co8<rO (xi), 

if  the  time  be  reckoned  from  the  instant  at  which  the  particle  passes  through  the 
origin  of  coordinates.  The  equations  (xi)  determine  a  trochoid ;  the  radius  of 
the  rolling  circle  is  gja^y  and  the  distance  of  the  tracing  point  from  the  centre 
is  j9.    The  wave-length  of  the  curve  is  X»  2ir^/o^. 

It  remains  to  shew  that  the  trochoidal  paths  can  be  so  adjusted  that  the 
condition  of  constancy  of  volume  is  satisfied.  For  this  purpose  we  must 
take  an  origin  of  y  which  shall  be  independent  of  the  particular  path  considered, 
so  that  the  paths  are  now  given  by 

x^^t+fininaiy    y=b-pcoBtrt (xii), 

where  6  is  a  function  of  /3,  and  conversely.  It  is  evident  that  a  must  be  an 
absolute  constant,  since  it  determines  the  wave-length.  Now  consider  two 
particles  P,  P',  on  two  consecutive  stream-lines,  which  are  in  the  same  phase 
of  their  motions.    The  projections  of  FF*  on  the  coordinate  axes  are 

d^sino-^  and  d&— 4/3cos<r^. 

The  flux  (Art  59)  across  a  line  fixed  in  space  which  coincides  with  the 
instantaneous  position  of  PF*  is  obtained  by  multiplying  these  projections  by 

(fyldt  and   -dxidt, 

respectively,  and  adding;  viz.  we  find 

a^=-|^+ey/M/9-l-(^a/3-<r/3»)co8ir< (xiii). 

In  order  that  this  may  be  independent  of  <,  we  must  have 

I.  27 
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or  /3«C««* (xiv), 

where  ir=<r'/^=2irA (xv). 

Hence,  finally, 

X =ct-{-C^ Bin kct,    y=b-Ct^cosket (xvi), 


where  c 


-Hi)' <"«>■ 


The  addition  of  a  constant  to  b  merely  changes  the  position  of  the  origin  and 
the  value  of  C7;  we  may  therefore  suppose  that  6^0  for  the  limiting  cycloidal 
form  of  the  path.    This  makes  C—k-\ 

If  the  time  be  reckoned  from  some  instant  other  than  that  of  passage 
through  a  lowest  point,  we  must  in  the  above  formulso  write  a-k-ct  for  ^,  where 
a  is  arbitrary.  If  we  further  impress  on  the  whole  mass  a  velocity  c  in  the 
direction  of  ^-negative,  we  obtain  the  formulae  (1)  of  Art  232. 

234.  Scott  Russell,  in  his  interesting  experimental  investiga- 
tions*, was  led  to  pay  great  attention  to  a  particular  type  which 
he  calls  the  '  solitary  wave.'  This  is  a  wave  consisting  of  a  single 
elevation,  of  height  not  necessarily  small  compared  with  the  depth 
of  the  fluid,  which,  if  properly  started,  may  travel  for  a  consider- 
able distance  along  a  uniform  canal,  with  little  or  no  change  of 
type.  Waves  of  depression,  of  similar  relative  amplitude,  were 
found  not  to  possess  the  same  character  of  permanence,  but  to 
break  up  into  series  of  shorter  waves. 

The  solitary  type  may  be  regarded  as  an  extreme  case  of 
Stokes'  oscillatory  waves  of  permanent  type,  the  wave-length 
being  great  compared  with  the  depth  of  the  canal,  so  that  the 
widely  separated  elevations  are  practically  independent  of  one 
another.  The  methods  of  approximation  employed  by  Stokes 
become,  however,  unsuitable  when  the  wave-length  much  exceeds 
the  depth ;  and  the  only  successful  investigations  of  the  solitary 
wave  which  have  yet  been  given  proceed  on  different  lines. 

The  first  of  these  was  given  independently  by  Boussinesqf  and  Lord 
Bayleigh  %,  The  latter  writer,  treating  the  problem  as  one  of  steady  motion, 
starts  virtually  from  the  formula 

4>+ulf=F(x+iy)^e*^dxF{x) (i), 

where  F{x)  is  real.    This  is  especially  appropriate  to  cases,  such  as  the 

*  "Beport  on  Wavea,"  Bnt.  A$8,  Rep.,  1844. 

t  Camptei  Rendut,  Jane  19, 1871. 

t  "On  Waves,"  Phil  Mag.,  April,  1876. 
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present,  where  one  of  the  family  of  stream-lines  is  straight.  We  derive 
from  (i) 

^'  ^'  \ (ii), 

where  the  accents  denote  differentiations  with  respect  to  x.  The  stream-line 
^«0  here  forms  the  bed  of  the  canal,  whilst  at  the  free  surface  we  have 
•^^  -ch,  where  c  is  the  uniform  velocity,  and  A  the  depth,  in  the  parts  of  the 
fluid  at  a  distance  from  the  wave,  whether  in  front  or  behind. 

The  condition  of  uniform  pressure  along  the  free  surface  gives 

u^+v'^c^-^iy-h) (iii), 

or,  substituting  from  (ii), 

/"2_y8/"/""+y«/»"2+...=C«-2^(y-A) (iv). 

But,  from  (ii),  we  have,  along  the  same  surface, 

yP'-^F"'+... ch (V). 

It  remains  to  eliminate  ^between  (iv)  and  (v) ;  the  result  wiU  be  a  difierential 
equation  to  determine  the  ordinate  y  of  the  free  surface.  If  (as  we  will 
suppose)  the  function  F^  {x)  and  its  differential  coefficients  vary  slowly  with 
Xy  BO  that  they  change  only  by  a  small  fraction  of  their  values  when  x  increases 
by  an  amount  comparable  with  the  depth  A,  the  terms  in  (iv)  and  (v)  will  be  of 
gradually  diminishing  magnitude,  and  the  elimination  in  question  can  be 
carried  out  by  a  process  of  successive  approximation. 

Thus,  from  (v), 

and  if  we  retain  only  terms  up  to  the  order  last  written,  the  equation  (iv) 
becomes 

or,  on  reduction, 

1     ay    ly    1     2y(y>A) 

y^    Z  y     Zy^^h^       c«A>     ^    ^' 

If  we  multiply  by  y,  and  integrate,  determining  the  arbitrary  constant  so 
as  to  make  ^=0  for  y  bA,  we  obtain 

y^Z  y  """A"^    A8  c«A«     ' 


or 


y«=3^*(i-f) (viii). 


Hence  ^  vanishes  only  for  y=A  and  y^^^lg,  and  since  the  last  fector  must 
be  positive,  it  appears  that  <^lg  is  a  maximum  value  of  y.    Hence  the  wave  is 

27—2 
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necessarily  one  of  elevation  only,  and  denoting  by  a  the  maximum  height  above 

the  undisturbed  level,  we  have 

(^^g{h+a) (ix), 

which  is  exactly  the  empirical  formula  for  the  wave-velocity  adopted  by 
Russell. 

The  extreme  form  of  the  wave  will,  as  in  Art  231,  have  a  sharp  crest  of 
120° ;  and  since  the  fluid  is  there  at  rest  we  shall  have  c^sSS^a.  If  the 
formula  (ix)  were  applicable  to  such  an  extreme  case,  it  would  follow  that 

If  we  put,  for  shortness, 

y-h^ri,    k*(k+a)/^^b^ (x), 

we  find,  from  (viii) 

"■'^iHy (-)• 

the  integral  of  which  is 

j}=asech'j7/2& (xii), 

if  the  origin  of  a?  be  taken  beneath  the  summit. 

There  is  no  definite  *  length '  of  the  wave,  but  we  may  note,  as  a  rough  in- 
dication of  its  extent,  that  the  elevation  has  one-tenth  of  its  maximum  value 
when  j:/6=- 3-636. 


The  annexed  drawing  of  the  curve 

y=Jsech'a; 

represents  the  wave-profile  in  the  case  a=^h.  For  lower  waves  the  scale  of  y 
must  be  contracted,  and  that  of  x  enlarged,  as  indicated  by  the  annexed 
table  giving  the  ratio  &/A,  which  determines  the  horizontal  scale,  for  various 
values  of  a/k. 

It  will  be  found,  on  reviewing  the  above  investigation,  that 
the  approximations  consist  in  neglecting  the  fourth  power  of 
the  ratio  (A+a)/2&. 

If  we  impress  on  the  fluid  a  velocity  —  c  parallel  to  :r  we 
get  the  case  of  a  progressive  wave  on  still  water.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  shew  that,  when  the  ratio  a/h  is  small,  the  path 
of  each  particle  is  an  arc  of  a  parabola  having  its  axis  vertical 
and  apex  upwards"^. 

It  might  appear,  at  first  sight,  that  the  above  theory  is 
inconsistent  with  the  results  of  Art.  183,  where  it  was  shewn 
that  a  wave  whose  length  is  great  compared  with  the  depth 

*  Bonssinesq,  I.  c. 


a/h 

b/h 

•1 

1-915 

•2 

1-414 

•3 

1-202 

•4 

1080 

•6 

1-000 

•6 

•943 

•7 

-900 

•8 

•866 

•9 

-839 

1-0 

•816 
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must  ineYitably  suffer  a  continual  change  of  form  as  it  advances,  the  clianges 
being  the  more  rapid  the  greater  the  elevation  above  the  undisturbed  level 
The  investigation  referred  to  postulates,  however,  a  length  so  great  that  the 
vertical  acceleration  may  be  neglected,  with  the  result  that  the  horizontal 
velocity  is  sensibly  uniform  from  top  to  bottom  (Art  169).  The  numerical 
table  above  given  shews,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  longer  the  <  solitary 
wave '  is,  the  lower  it  is.  In  other  words,  the  more  nearly  it  approaches  to 
the  character  of  a  Mong'  wave,  in  the  sense  of  Art  169,  the  more  easily  is 
the  change  of  type  averted  by  a  slight  adjustment  of  the  partide-velocities*. 

The  motion  at  the  outskirts  of  the  solitary  wave  can  be  represented  by  a 
very  simple  formula  f.  Considering  a  progressive  wave  travelling  in  the 
direction  of  ^-positive,  and  taking  the  origin  in  the  bottom  of  the  canal,  at  a 
point  in  the  front  part  of  the  wave,  we  assume 

<^=^fl""*^"^cosmy (xiii). 

This  satisfies  v^=0,  and  the  surface-condition 

S+4=« ^^'^ 

will  also  be  satisfied  for  y^sA,  provided 

i^^gh^^ (XV). 

This  will  be  found  to  agree  approximately  with  Lord  Rayleigh's  investigation 
if  we  put  m=6"^ 

236.  The  theory  of  waves  of  permanent  type  has  been  brought 
into  relation  with  general  dynamical  principles  by  von  HelmholtzJ. 

If  in  the  equations  of  motion  of  a  'gyrostatic'  system,  Art. 
139  (14),  we  put 

«--^'«--'£ «• 


*  Stokes,  **0d  the  EUghest  Wave  of  Uniform  Propagation,"  Proc.  Comb.  Phil. 
Soe.,  i.  iv.,  p.  861  (1883). 

For  another  method  of  investigation  see  M«Cowan  "  On  the  Solitary  Wave,*' 
Phil  Mag.,  July  1891;  and  "On  the  Highest  Wave  of  Permanent  Type,"  PhU. 
Mag.,  Oct.  1894.  The  latter  paper  gives  an  approximate  determination  of  the 
extreme  form  of  the  wave,  when  the  erest  has  a  sharp  angle  of  120°.  The  limiting 
valae  for  the  ratio  alh  is  found  to  be  '78. 

t  Kindly  oommnnioated  by  Sir  George  Stokes. 

t  "  Die  Energie  der  Wogen  nnd  des  Windes,"  Berl.  MonaUber.,  July  17, 1890; 
Wied.  Ann.,  t.  xli.,  p.  641. 
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where  V  is  the  potential  energy,  it  appears  that  the  conditions  for 
steady  motion,  with  ju  js, ...  constant,  are 

where  K  is  the  energy  of  the  motion  corresponding  to  any  given 
values  of  the  coordinates  fi,  j,, ...,  when  these  are  prevented  from 
varying  by  the  application  of  suitable  extraneous  forces. 

This  energy  is  here  supposed  expressed  in  terms  of  the  constant 
momenta  C,  C\,..  corresponding  to  the  ignored  coordinates 
X>  X»  '**>  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  palpable  coordinates  ji,  j,, ....  It  may  how- 
ever also  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  velocities  x»  x'»  •••  ^^^ 
the  coordinates  ^i,  js, ...;  in  this  form  we  denote  it  by  jTq.  It 
may  be  shewn,  exactly  as  in  Art.  141,  that  dTo/dqr  =  —  dK/dqr,  so 
that  the  conditions  (2)  are  equivalent  to 

|(F-r.)  =  0,    |-(F-n)  =  0 (3). 

Hence  the  condition  for  free  steady  motion  with  any  assigned 
constant  values  of  qi,  js, ...  is  that  the  corresponding  value  of 
V  +  K,  or  of  F-Toi  should  be  stationary.     Cf.  Art  195. 

Further,  if  in  the  equations  of  Art.  139  we  write  —  dV/dq,  +  Q, 
for  Qg,  so  that  Qg  now  denotes  a  component  of  extraneous  force,  we 
find,  on  multiplying  by  ji,  fj, ...  in  order,  and  adding, 

~(®+r+Jso=Qx?x  +  (24.  + (4), 

where  'ST  is  the  part  of  the  energy  which  involves  the  velocities 
qu  qi,  ••••  It  follows,  by  the  same  argument  as  in  Art.  197,  that 
the  condition  for  'secular'  stability,  when  there  are  dissipative 
forces  affecting  the  coordinates  ^i,  ^a, ...,  but  not  the  ignored 
coordinates  x*  X»'">  ^  ^^^^  V+K  should  be  a  minimum. 

In  the  application  to  the  problem  of  stationary  waves,  it  will 
tend  to  clearness  if  we  eliminate  all  infinities  frt)m  the  question 
by  imagining  that  the  fiuid  circulates  in  a  ring-shaped  canal  of 
uniform  rectangular  section  (the  sides  being  horizontal  and 
vertical),  of  very  large  radius.     The  generalized  velocity  x  corre- 
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sponding  to  the  ignored  coordiuate  may  be  taken  to  be  the  flux 
per  unit  breadth  of  the  channel,  and  the  constant  momentum  of 
the  circulation  may  be  replaced  by  the  cyclic  constant  k.  The 
coordinates  ?!,?»,...  of  the  general  theory  are  now  represented  by 
the  value  of  the  surface-elevation  (17)  considered  as  a  function  of 
the  longitudinal  space-coordinate  x.  The  corresponding  com- 
ponents of  extraneous  force  are  represented  by  arbitrary  pressures 
applied  to  the  surface. 

If  I  denote  the  whole  length  of  the  circuit,  then  considering 
unit  breadth  of  the  canal  we  have 


=  i5'/>j  V"^ (5)» 


where  17  is  subject  to  the  condition 

0 (6). 


I   vidx  » 
Jo 


If  we  could  with  the  same  ease  obtain  a  general  expression  for 
the  kinetic  energy  of  the  steady  motion  corresponding  to  any 
prescribed  form  of  the  surface,  the  minimum  condition  in  either  of 
the  forms  above  given  would,  by  the  usual  processes  of  the  Calculus 
of  Variations,  lead  to  a  determination  of  the  possible  forms,  if  any, 
of  stationary  waves*. 

Practically,  this  is  not  feasible,  except  by  methods  of  successive 
approximation,  but  we  may  illustrate  the  question  by  reproducing, 
on  the  basis  of  the  present  theory,  the  results  already  obtained 
for  *  long '  waves  of  infinitely  small  amplitude. 

If  A  be  the  depth  of  the  canal,  the  velocity  in  any  section  when  the  surface 
is  maintained  at  rest,  with  arbitrary  elevation  17,  is  xl(h+ii)y  where  ;^  is  the 
flux.    Hence,  for  the  cyclic  constant, 

«.;j/V+,)-.«te4(l+^4-JW) (i). 

*  For  some  general  oonaiderations  bearing  on  the  problem  of  stationary  waves 
on  the  oommon  surface  of  two  oorrents  reference  may  be  made  to  von  Helmholtz* 
paper.  This  also  contains,  at  the  end»  some  speculations,  based  on  calculations  of 
energy  and  momentnm,  as  to  the  length  of  the  waves  which  would  be  excited 
in  the  first  instance  by  a  wind  of  given  velocity.  These  appear  to  involve  the 
assumption  that  the  waves  wiU  necessarily  be  of  permanent  type,  since  it  is  only  on 
some  soch  hypothesis  that  we  get  a  determinate  value  for  the  momentum  of  a  toaia 
of  waves  of  small  amplitude. 
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approximately,  where  the  term  of  the  first  order  iu  i;  has  been  omitted,  in 
virtue  of  (6). 

The  kinetic  energy,  ipKJh  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  either  xor  k.  We 
thus  obtain  the  forms 

^o-ifo-^M/;-^) (")> 

The  variable  part  of  7-  Tq  is 

^K^'S)/.'**^ ^^^ 

and  that  of  V+Kw 

^''{^-&)f/'^ ^'^^ 

It  is  obvious  that  these  are  both  stationary  for  17=0 ;  and  that  they  will 
be  stationary  for  any  infinitely  small  values  of  7,  provided  x^=gh*f  or 
i^^gkP,    If  we  put  x'^Uhj  or  jc»C77,  this  condition  gives 

^-i/A .(vi), 

in  agreement  with  Art.  172. 

It  appears,  moreover,  that  17=0  makes  V-^-K  a  maximum  or  a  minimum 
according  as  (7'  is  greater  or  less  than  gh.    In  other  words,  the  pleoie 

form  of  the  surface  is  secularly  stable  if,  and  only  if,  U<{gh^.  It  is  to  be 
remarked,  however,  that  the  dissipative  forces  here  contemplated  are  of  a  special 
character,  viz.  they  afiect  the  vertical  motion  of  the  surface,  but  not  (directly) 
the  flow  of  the  liquid.  It  is  otherwise  evident  from  Art.  172  that  if  pressures 
be  applied  to  maintain  any  given  constant  form  of  the  surface,  then  if 
U^>gh  these  pressures  must  be  greatest  over  the  elevations  and  least  over 
the  depressions.  Hence  if  the  pressures  be  removed,  the  inequalities  of  the 
surface  will  tend  to  increase. 


Standing  Waves  in  Limited  Masses  of  Water. 

236.  The  problem  of  wave-motion  in  two  horizontal  dimensions 
(d7,  y\  in  the  case  where  the  depth  is  uniform  and  the  fluid  is 
bounded  laterally  by  vertical  walls,  can  be  reduced  to  the  same 
analytical  form  as  in  Art.  185*. 

If  the  origin  be  taken  in  the  undisturbed  surface,  and  if  ^ 
denote  the  elevation  at  time  t  above  this  level,  the  pressure- 

*  For  referenoea  to  the  original  investigations  of  Poisson  and  Lord  Bayleigh 
see  p.  810.  The  problem  was  also  treated  by  Ostrogradsky,  **M6moire  sar  la 
propagation  des  ondes  dans  un  bassin  oylindrique,"  Mim,  det  Sav,  Strang., 
t.  iii.  (1832). 
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condition  to  be  satisfied  at  the  surface  is,  in  the  case  of  infinitely 
small  motions, 

^-\m... '»■ 

and  the  kinematical  surface-condition  is 

dt        L<^J.=u 

Hence,  for  Z'^0,  we  must  have 

dF+^^  =  <> ^3); 

or,  iu  the  case  of  simple-harmonic  motion, 

-'''^  =  5'^ <*>' 

if   the  time-factor  be  e^^^'^'K    The    proof   is   the   same  as  in 
Art.  216. 

The  equation  of  continuity,  V*^  =  0,  and  the  condition  of  zero 
vertical  motion  at  the  depth  <gr  =  —  A,  are  both  satisfied  by 

^  =  ^iCoshfc(z-f-A) (5), 

where  0|  is  a  function  of  aj,  y,  provided 

1^-*^*>'*-o W 

The  form  of  ^  and  the  admissible  values  of  k  are  determined  by 
this  equation,  and  by  the  condition  that 


^  =  0 (7). 


dn 

at  the  vertical  walls.    The  corresponding  values  of  the  '  speed '  (<r) 

of  the  oscillations  are  then  given  by  the  surface-condition  (4),  viz. 

we  have 

<r»  =  jrA?  tanh  *// (8). 

From  (2)  and  (5)  we  obtain 

f  =  —  sinh  kh.^i (9). 

The  conditions  (6)  and  (7)  are  of  the  same  form  as  in  the  case 
of  small  depth,  and  we  could  therefore  at  once  write  down  the 
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results  for  a  rectangular  or  a  circular  tank.  The  values  of  k^  and 
the  forms  of  the  free  surface,  in  the  various  fundamental  modes, 
are  the  same  as  in  Arts.  186,  187*,  but  the  amplitude  of  the 
oscillation  now  diminishes  with  increasing  depth  below  the  surface, 
according  to  the  law  (5) ;  whilst  the  speed  of  any  particular  mode 
is  given  by  (8). 

When  kh  is  small,  we  have  a^^l^gh,  as  in  the  Arta  re- 
ferred to. 

237.  The  number  of  cases  of  motion  with  a  variable  depth,  of 
which  the  solution  has  been  obtained,  is  veiy  small. 

l"*.  We  may  notice,  first,  the  two-dimensional  oscillations  of  water  across 
a  channel  whose  section  consists  of  two  straight  lines  inclined  at  45*  to  the 
vertical  f. 

The  axes  of  y,  z  being  respectively  horizontal  and  vertical,  in  the  plane  of 
the  cross-section,  we  assume 

^+t^=:^  {coBhir(y+tf}+coei&(y+t2)} (i), 

the  time-factor  tf*^****"*^  being  understood.    This  gives 

^=il  (cosh  lycos it2+ cos ity cosh  iti?),l  ... 

^=il  (sinh  iysinib-sin^sinhitf)  J '* 

The  latter  formula  shews  at  once  that  the  lines  y^±z  constitute  the 
stream-line  ^^0,  and  may  therefore  be  taken  as  fixed  boundaries. 

The  condition  to  be  satisfied  at  the  free  surface  is,  as  in  Art.  216, 

a^fP^gcUpicU (iii). 

Substituting  from  (ii)  we  find,  if  h  denote  the  height  of  the  surface  above  the 
origin, 

a*  (cosh  it^  cos  M+cos  ity  cosh  kh)=gk  ( -  cosh  iy  sin  M+oos  ly  sinh  kh). 
This  will  be  satisfied  for  all  values  of  y,  provided 


o"*  cos  kh  =  -^Ir  sin  ifcA,  1  /jy\ 

(T*  cosh  M=^X*  sinh  M  / 


whence  tanhM=  -tanM (v). 

This  determines  the  admissible  values  of  k;   the  corresponding  values  of 
(T  are  then  given  by  either  of  the  equations  (iv). 

Since  (ii)  makes  ^  an  even  function  of  y,  the  oscillations  which  it  represents 
are  symmetrical  with  respect  to  the  medial  plane  y=0. 

*  It  may  be  remarked  that  either  of  the  two  modes  figured  on  pp.  308,  809  may 
be  easily  excited  by  properly-timed  horizontal  agitation  of  a  tumbler  oontaining 
water. 

t  Kirchhoif,  **  Ueber  stehende  Sohwingungen  einer  Bchweren  FltLsaigkeit,"  Berh 
MonaUber,,  May  16,  1879 ;  Oes,  Abh,,  p.  428.    Greenhill,  {.  e.  afOe  p.  888. 
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The  asymmetrical  oBcillations  are  given  by 

^+t^=tii{coahifc(y+w)-oo8it(y+w)} (vi), 

or  <I>=-A  (sinh ky  sin  kz+ain ky  sinh kz\  \  ... 

^=     A  {ooah  ky  coa  kt  -  cos  ky  coeih  kz)  )  ^     ^' 

The  stream-line  ^=0  consists,  as  before,  of  the  lines  y=  ±z;  and  the  surface- 
condition  (iii)  gives 

a^  (sinh  ky  sin  kh + sin  ky  sinh  kh)  =  gh  (sinh  hy  cos  kh + sin  ly  cosh  hh). 

This  requires  a^B\nkh=gkoo&khy     \  ..... 

cr«sinhM=^itcoshM  J ^^^' 

whence  tanhM^tanM (ix). 

The  equations  (v)  and  (iz)  present  themselves  in  the  theory  of  the  lateral 

vibrations  of  a  bar  finee  at  both  ends ;  viz.  they  are  both  included  in  the 

equation 

cosmooshmsl (x)*, 

where  msSit^ 

The  root  M=0,  of  (ix),  which  is  extraneous  in  the  theory  referred  to,  is 
now  important ;  it  corresponds  in  fact  to  the  slowest  mode  of  oscillation  in 
the  present  problem.  Putting  Ai^^B^  and  making  k  infinitesimal,  the 
formuliB  (vii)  become,  on  restoring  the  time-factor,  and  taking  the  real  parts, 

«^=-a5y«.cos(<r<-|-€),      \  ... 

whilst  from  (viii) 


O" 


8  — 


=ffl^ (^i). 


The  corresponding  form  of  the  free  surface  is 

f=J[5]^^^=2ir5Ay.sin((r<+€) (xiii). 

The  surface  in  this  mode  is  therefore  always  plane. 

The  annexed  figure  shews  the  lines  of  motion  (^= const.)  for  a  series 
of  equidistant  values  of  ^. 


*  Of.  Iiord  Bayleigh,  Theory  of  Sounds  t.  i.,  Art.  170,  where  the  namerioal 
solution  of  the  equation  is  folly  ^discnssed. 
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The  next  gravest  mode  is  symmetrical,  and  is  given  by  the  lowest  finite 
root  of  (v),  which  is  kh=2'Z650,  whence  (r=l-6244  (^/A)*. 

In  this  mode,  the  profile  of  the  sur&oe  has  two  nodes,  whose  positions  are 
determined  by  putting  ^=0,  ;e=BA,  in  (ii) ;  whence  it  is  fomid  that 

-r/A=±-65ie* 

The  next  mode  corresponds  to  the  lowest  finite  root  of  (ix),  and  so  ont. 

2".  Greenhill,  in  the  paper  already  cited,  has  investigated  the  symmetrical 
oscillations  of  the  water  across  a  channel  whose  section  consists  of  two  straight 
lines  inclined  at  60''  to  the  vertical.  In  the  (analytically)  simplest  mode  of 
this  kind  we  have,  omitting  the  time-factor, 

<^+»V^=t^(y+«)»+5. (xiv), 

or  <^=i4«(««-3y*)+5,    V^=Jy(y»-a»2) (xv), 

the  latter  formula  making  ^=0  along  the  boundary  y™±jZ,z,  The 
Burfape-condition  (iii)  is  satisfied  for  z—hy  provided 

a^^glh,    B^^Ah^  (xvi). 

The  corresponding  form  of  the  free  surface  is 

a  parabolic  cylinder,  with  two  nodes  at  distances  of  *5774  of  the  half-breadth 
from  the  centre.  Unfortunately,  this  is  not  the  slowest  mode,  which  must 
evidently  be  of  asymmetrical  type. 

3^  If  in  any  of  the  above  cases  we  transfer  the  origin  to  either  edge  of 
the  canal,  and  then  make  the  breadth  infinite,  we  get  a  system  of  standing 
waves  on  a  sea  bounded  by  a  sloping  bank.  This  may  be  regarded  as  made 
up  of  an  incident  and  a  reflected  system.  The  reflection  is  complete,  but 
there  is  in  general  a  change  of  phase. 

When  the  inclination  of  the  bank  is  46''  the  solution  is 

0=fi'{«*»  (cos  ky-^mky) +«"*''  (cos  hz+Bxa  kz)}  cos  (<r*+€)...(xviii). 

For  an  inclination  of  30**  to  the  horizontal  we  have 

,^=fi'{«*'Biniy+e-**<^^+'Wiifc  (y- Vas) 

-V3e-'**^^'«'-'>cosiit(y+A/3«)}oos(<r«+€) (xix). 

In  each  case  a^^gk^  as  in  the  case  of  waves  on  an  unlimited  sheet  of  deep 
water. 

These  results,  which  may  easily  be  verified  ah  initio^  were  given  by 
KirchhofiT  (I.  c). 

*  Lord  Bayleigh,  Theory  of  Sound,  Art.  178. 

t  An  experimental  verification  of  the  frequencies,  and  of  the  positionB  of  the 
loops  (places  of  maximum  vertical  amplitude),  in  various  fundamental  modes,  has 
been  made  by  Eiiohhofl  and  Hansemann,  "Ueber  stehende  Sohwingungen  des 
Wassers,"  Wied.  Ann.,  t.  x.  (1880);  ^ixohhoff,  Ge$.  Abh.,  p.  442. 
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238.  An  interesting  problem  which  presents  itself  in  this 
connection  is  that  of  the  transversal  oscillations  of  water  contained 
in  a  canal  of  circular  section.  This  has  not  yet  been  solved,  but 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  point  out  that  an  approximate  determi- 
nation of  the  frequency  of  the  slowest  mode,  in  the  case  where  the 
free  surface  is  at  the  level  of  the  axis,  can  be  effected  by  Lord 
Rayleigh's  method,  explained  in  Art.  165. 

If  we  assume  as  an  '  approximate  type '  that  in  which  the  free 
surface  remains  always  plane,  making  a  small  angle  0  (say)  with 
the  horizontal,  it  appears,  from  Art.  72,  3°,  that  the  kinetic  energy 
T  is  given  by 

2T={l-l)pa*d^ W' 

where  a  is  the  radius,  whilst  for  the  potential  energy  V  we  have 

2F  =  §(7/>a»^ (2). 

If  we  assume  that  0  x  cos  {at  +  e),  this  gives 

^-iS^TS^r'a (^>' 

whence  a-  =  1*169  (g/a)^. 

In  the  case  of  a  rectangular  section  of  breadth  2a,  and  depth 
a,  the  speed  is  given  by  Art.  236  (8),  where  we  must  put  k  =  ir/^a 
from  Art.  186,  and  h  =  a.    This  gives 

<r»  =  i7rtanhi7r.2 (4), 

or  o-  =  1"200  ig/a)^.  The  frequency  in  the  actual  problem  is  less, 
since  the  kinetic  energy  due  to  a  given  motion  of  the  surface 
is  greater,  whilst  the  potential  energy  for  a  given  deformation 
is  the  same.    Cf.  Art.  45. 


239.  We  may  next  consider  the  free  oscillations  of  the  water 
included  between  two  transverse  partitions  in  a  uniform  horizontal 
canal.  It  will  be  worth  while,  before  proceeding  to  particular 
cases,  to  examine  for  a  moment  the  nature  of  the  analytical 
problem,  with  the  view  of  clearing  up  some  misunderstandings 
which  have  arisen  as  to  the  general  question  of  wave-propagation 
in  a  uniform  canal  of  unlimited  length. 
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If  the  axis  of  ^  be  parallel  to  the  length,  and  the  origin  be 
taken  in  one  of  the  ends,  the  velocity  potential  in  any  one  of  the 
fundamental  modes  referred  to  may,  by  Fourier's  theorem,  be 
supposed  expressed  in  the  form 

^  =  (Po+  PjCosA:a?  +  P,cos2fec  +  ... 

+  PgCOS8kx+  ...)cos(<rf +  6) (1), 

where  k  =  ir/l,  if  I  denote  the  length  of  the  compartment.     The 

coefficients  P,  are  here  functions  of  y,  z.    If  the  axis  of  i:  be  drawn 

vertically  upwards,  and  that  of  y  be   therefore   horizontal  and 

transverse  to  the  canal,  the  forms  of  these  functions,  and  the 

admissible  values  of  cr,  are  to  be  determined  from  the  equation 

of  continuity 

V«<^  =  0 (2), 

with  the  conditions  that 

mdn^O (3) 

at  the  sides,  and  that 

a»if>  =^  gd4>ldz (4) 

at  the  free  surface.  Since  dtf^/dx  must  vanish  for  ^  =  0  and  x^l, 
it  follows  from  known  principles*  that  each  term  in  (1)  must 
satisfy  the  conditions  (2),  (3),  (4)  independently;  viz.  we  must 

have 

d^P      d}P 

^.  +  g._,.^P.  =  0 (6). 

with  dP,/dn  =  0 (6) 

at  the  lateral  boundary,  and 

a*P,^gdP,ldz (7) 

at  the  free  sur&ce. 

The  term  P©  gives  purely  transverse  oscillations  such  as  have 
been  discussed  in  Art.  237.  Any  other  term  P,  cos  skx  gives  a 
series  of  fundamental  modes  with  s  nodal  lines  transverse  to  the 
canal,  and  0, 1,  2,  3,...  nodal  lines  parallel  to  the  length. 

It  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  consider  the  term 
Pi  cos  kx.     It  is  evident  that  the  assumption 

^  =  Pi  cos  fcr .  cos  (<r^  +  e) (8), 

with  a  proper  form  of  Pi  and  the  corresponding  value  of  a-  deter- 

*  See  Stokes,  "On  the  Critical  Valoes  of  the  Sams  of  Periodic  Series,"  Camb. 
Tran$,,  t.  viii.  (1S47)  ;  Math,  and  Phytt,  Paperti,  t.  i.,  p.  286. 
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mined  as  above,  gives  the  velocity-potential  of  a  possible  system  of 
standing  waves,  of  arbitraiy  wave-length  iw/k,  in  an  unlimited 
canal  of  the  given  form  of  section.  Now,  as  explained  in  Art.  218, 
by  superposition  of  two  properly  adjusted  systems  of  standing 
waves  of  this  type  we  can  build  up  a  system  of  progressive  waves 

if>- Pi  COS  (kxTa-t) (9). 

Hence,  contrary  to  what  has  been  sometimes  asserted,  progressive 
waves  of  simple-harmonic  profile,  of  any  assigned  wave-length,  are 
possible  in  an  infinitely  long  canal  of  any  uniform  section. 

We  might  go  further,  and  assert  the  possibility  of  an  infinite 
number  of  types,  of  any  given  wave-length,  with  wave-velocities 
ranging  from  a  certain  lowest  value  to  infinity.  The  types,  how- 
ever, in  which  there  are  longitudinal  nodes  at  a  distance  from  the 
sides  are  from  the  present  point  of  view  of  subordinate  interest. 

Two  extreme  cases  call  for  special  notice,  viz.  where  the  wave- 
length is  very  great  or  very  small  compared  with  the  dimensions 
of  the  transverse  section. 

The  most  interesting  types  of  the  former  class  have  no  longi- 
tudinal nodes,  and  are  covered  by  the  general  theory  of  *long' 
waves  given  in  Arts.  166,  167.  The  only  additional  information 
we  can  look  for  is  as  to  the  shapes  of  the  '  wave-ridges '  in  the 
direction  transverse  to  the  canal. 

In  the  case  of  relatively  short  waves,  the  most  important  type 
is  one  in  which  the  ridges  extend  across  the  canal  with  gradually 
varying  height,  and  the  wave-velocity  is  that  of  free  waves  on 
deep-water  as  given  by  Art.  218  (G). 

There  is  another  type  of  short  waves  which  may  present  itself 
when  the  banks  are  inclined,  and  which  we  may  distinguish  by 
the  name  of  '  edge- waves,'  since  the  amplitude  diminishes  expo- 
nentially as  the  distance  from  the  bank  increases.  In  fact,  if  the 
amplitude  at  the  edges  be  within  the  limits  imposed  by  our 
approximations,  it  will  become  altogether  insensible  at  a  distance 
whose  projection  on  the  slope  exceeds  a  wave-length.  The  wave- 
velocity  is  less  than  that  of  waves  of  the  same  length  on  deep 
water.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  type  of  motion  here  referred 
to  is  of  any  physical  importance. 
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A  general  formula  for  these  edge-waves  has  been  given  by  Stokes*. 
Taking  the  origin  in  one  edge,  the  axis  of  z  vertically  upwards,  and  that  of  y 
transverse  to  the  canal,  and  treating  the  breadth  as  relatively  infinite,  the 
formula  in  question  is 

<^=J7e-*^J'^^-««"^>coeife(a?-cO (i), 

where  /3  is  the  slope  of  the  bank  to  the  horizontal,  and 

c=(|sin/sy (ii). 

The  reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in  verifying  this  result. 

240.  We  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  some  special  cases. 
We  shall  treat  the  question  as  one  of  standing  waves  in  an 
infinitely  long  canal,  or  in  a  compartment  bounded  by  two 
transverse  partitions  whose  distance  apart  is  a  multiple  of  half  the 
arbitrary  wave-length  {2irlk\  but  the  investigations  can  be  easily 
modified  as  above  so  as  to  apply  to  progressive  waves,  and  we 
shall  occasionally  state  results  in  terms  of  the  wave- velocity. 

1".  The  solution  for  the  case  of  a  rectangular  section,  with  horizontal  bed 
and  vertical  sides,  could  be  written  down  at  once  from  the  results  of  Arts. 
186,  236.  The  nodal  lines  are  transverse  and  longitudinal,  except  in  the  case 
of  a  coincidence  in  period  between  two  distinct  modes,  when  more  complex 
forms  are  possible.  This  will  happen,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  square 
tank. 

2".  In  the  case  of  a  canal  whose  section  consists  of  two  straight  lines  in- 
clined at  45**  to  the  vertical  we  have,  first,  the  type  discovered  by  Eellandf  ; 
viz.  if  the  axis  of  x  coincide  with  the  bottom  line  of  the  canal, 

^—A  cosh -^  cosh -7«  cos ifcx.  cos (<r^+*) (i). 

This  evidently  satisfies  v'<^=0,  and  makes 

c^/rfy=  ±dftijdz (ii), 

for  y  =  ±Zy  respectively.    The  surfEuse-condition  (7)  then  gives 

-^"Jl**^! • ^"'^' 

where  h  is  the  height  of  the  free  surface  above  the  bottom  line.     If  we  put 
(r=kc,  the  wave- velocity  c  is  given  by 

<^=i-**-''^2    <•')• 

where  it=2ir/X,  if  X  be  the  wave-length. 

•  "Report  on  Beoent  Besearches  in  Hydrodynamioe,"  Brit.  Aft.  Rep.^  1846   ; 
Math,  and  Pky$,  Papert,  t.  i.,  p.  167. 

t  "  On  Waves,"  Trant,  R.  S.  Edin,,  t.  xiv.  (18S9). 
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When  hlX  is  small,  this  reduces  to 

^j-Ck^A)* (V), 

in  agreement  with  Art  167  (8),  since  the  mean  depth  is  now  denoted  by  ^h. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  kfk  is  moderately  large,  we  have 

<^^9lkJ% (vi). 

The  formula  (i)  indicates  now  a  rapid  increase  of  amplitude  towards  the 
sides.  We  have  here,  in  fact,  an  instance  of  'edge-waves,'  and  the  wave- 
velocity  agrees  with  that  obtained  by  putting  /3«45*'  in  Stokes'  formula. 

The  remaining  types  of  oscillation  which  are  symmetrical  with  respect  to 
the  medial  plane  y^O  are  given  by  the  formula 

0=C(coshqyoos/3;-|-cos/9|^co8ha;s)cosibr.cos(<rt-|-c) (vii), 

provided  o,  /3,  o-  are  properly  determined.  This  evidently  satisfies  (ii),  and  the 
equation  of  continuity  gives 

a«-j8«=i:» (viii). 

The  surfjEUM-condition,  Art.  239  (4),  to  be  satisfied  for  «sA,  requires 

o-'coshoAaa    ^asinhoA,!  .,  . 

a* cos  /3A=  -^j8  sin  fih] ^"'' 

Hence  aAtanhaA+/9Atan/3A»0 (z). 

The  values  of  a,  0  are  determined  by  (viii)  and  (z),  and  the  corresponding 
values  of  o-  are  then  given  by  either  of  the  equations  (iz). 

If,  for  a  moment,  we  write 

4?«aA,    y»$h (zi), 

the  roots  are  given  by  the  intersections  of  the  curve 

:vtanhx-fytany«0 (zii), 

whose  general  form  can  be  easily  traced,  with  the  hyx>erbola 

^-y»=ifc«A« (ziii). 

There  are  an  infinite  number  of  real  solutions,  with  values  of  fik  lying  in 
the  second,  fourth,  sizth,  ...  quadrants.  These  give  respectively  2,  4,  6,  ... 
longitudinal  nodes  of  the  free  surface.  When  A/X  is  moderately  large,  we  have 
tanh  oA  a  1,  nearly,  and  /9A  is  (in  the  simplest  mode  of  this  class)  a  little  greater 
than  ^ir.  The  two  longitudinal  nodes  in  this  case  approach  very  closely  to 
the  edges  as  X  is  diminished,  whilst  the  wave-velocity  becomes  practically 
equal  to  that  of  waves  of  length  \  on  deep  water.  As  a  numerical  ezample, 
assuming  /3Aa  1*1  x  |ir,  we  find 

aA=10-910,    irA=10-772,    c-1-0064  x  (^/ir)*. 

The  distance  of  either  nodal  line  from  the  nearest  edge  is  then  '12A. 
L.  28 
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We  may  next  consider  ihe  aBymmetrical  modes.  The  solution  of  this  type 
which  is  analogous  to  Kelland's  was  noticed  by  GreenhiU  (I.  c).    It  is 

^silsinh^  sinh-^co8lr4;.008(o'f+ff) (xiv), 

with  ^'=5l'^**'3 • ^'''^' 

When  kh  is  small,  this  makes  a^^ff/hy  so  that  the  'speed'  is  very  great 
compared  with  that  given  by  the  theory  of  Hong'  waves.  The  oscillation 
is  in  &ct  mainly  transversal,  with  a  very  gradual  variation  of  phase  as  we 
pass  along  the  canal.    The  middle  line  of  the  surface  is  of  course  nodaL 

When  kh  is  great,  we  get  <  edge- waves,'  as  before. 
The  remaining  asymmetrical  oscillations  are  given  by 

<^=A  (sinhc^sin^^+8in^ysinhalp)cosibr.cos((ri-(-ff) (zvi). 

This  leads  in  the  same  manner  as  before  to 

ii»-/8»-it« (xvii), 

,  fr^sinhaA»^aooBhaA,)  ,     .... 

and  -    .     oL      ii        ox  f  (3EViii)> 

cr*  sm  phr^gfi  cos  /3a  j  ^        ^' 

whence  aAoothaA»j3Aoot/3A (xiz). 

There  are  an  infinite  number  of  solutions,  with  values  of  /3A  in  the  third, 
fifth,  seventh,  ...  quadrants,  giving  3, 6, 7, ...  longitudinal  nodes,  one  of  which 
is  central 

3*.  The  case  of  a  canal  with  plane  sides  inclined  at  60''  to  the  vertical  has 
been  recently  treated  by  Maodonald*.  He  has  discovered  a  very  compre- 
hensive type,  which  may  be  verified  as  follows. 

The  assumption 

0KPcosib?.cos(o-t+f) (xx), 

where 

P- il  cosh  i»+i?  sinh  i:«+cosh  ^^  (^Coosh  y +i)  sinh  ~Y..(xxi), 

evidently  satisfies  the  equation  of  continuity;  and  it  is  easily  shewn  that 
it  makes 

for  y  a  ±^ZZy  provided 

(7=2i4,    D^'2B (xxii). 

The  sui&ce-condition,  Art  239  (4),  is  then  satisfied,  provided 

^(Aooaikh-k'Bwihkh)^Awahkh-k'BcoBhkhy 

9*^  I (xxiii). 

— r-Moosh-5 — 5sinh-yj  =  i(smh-5--5cosh  y 
*  *<  Waves  in  Canals,"  Ptoe.  Land.  Math.  5oe.,  t.  xzv.,  p.  101  (1894). 
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The  former  of  these  is  equivalent  to 

A^Hicodikh  -  ^sinhM ), 

V  gt  r     (xxiv), 

5=ir(^coBhM-8inhi:A) 

and  the  latter  then  leads  to 

2©*-»^~*^4+»'=« ("'>• 

Also,  suhstituting  from  (zxii)  and  (zziv)  in  (xzi),  we  find 

P=J5r|coBhit(«-A)+ ^sinhir(«-A)l 

+  2iroosh^|coBhifc(|+A)  -  ^8inhi^(|+A^L.(xxvi). 

The  equations  (xzt)  and  (xzvi)  are  those  arrived  at  by  Maodonald,  by  a 
different  process.    The  siurfiioe-value  of  P  is 

P=ir{l  +  2o«ih  ^|^(««h4*-^8inh?^)} (xxvu). 

The  equation  (zxv)  is  a  quadratic  in  t^lgk.  In  the  case  of  a  wave  whose 
length  (2ir/i;)  is  great  compared  with  h^  we  have 

nearly,  and  the  roots  of  (xzv)  are  then 

f^lgk^\hh,  and  a^lgk^ykh ("viii), 

approximately.  If  we  put  v^kc^  the  former  result  gives  c^^^i^A,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  usual  theory  of  <  long '  waves  (Arts.  166,  167).  The  formula 
(zxvii)  now  makes  PsSiT,  approximately;  this  is  independent  of  y,  so  that 
the  wave  ridges  are  nearly  straight.  The  second  of  the  roots  (xxviii)  makes 
(f'as^/A,  giving  a  much  greater  wave-velocity ;  but  the  considerations  adduced 
above  shew  that  there  is  nothing  paradoxical  in  this*.  It  will  be  found  on 
examination  that  the  cross-sections  of  the  waves  are  parabolic  in  form,  and 
that  there  are  two  nodal  lines  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  canaL  The  period 
is,  in  fact,  almost  exactly  that  of  the  symmetrical  transverse  oscillation 
discussed  in  Art  237,  2". 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wave-length  is  short  compared  with  the 
transverse  dimensions  of  the  canal,  kh  is  lai^,  and  coth  \kh  a  l^  nearly.  The 
roots  of  (xxv)  are  then 

a*/gk»l  and  a^lgk^\ (xxix), 

approximately.  The  former  result  makes  P«i7,  nearly,  so  Uiat  the  wave- 
ridges  are  straight,  experiencing  only  a  slight  change  of  altitude  towards  the 

*  There  is  some  divergenoe  here,  and  elsewhere  in  the  text,  from  the  views 
maintained  by  Greenhill  and  Maodonald  in  the  papers  cited. 

28—2 
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sides.    The  speed,  o- =»(^lr)i,  is  exactly  what  we  should  expect  from  the  general 
theory  of  waves  on  relatively  deep  water. 

If  in  this  case  we  transfer  the  origin  to  one  edge  of  the  water-sur&ce, 
writing  ;r+A  for  f,  and  y^JZh  for  y,  and  then  make  h  infinite,  we  get  the  case 
of  a  system  of  waves  travelling  parallel  to  a  shore  which  slopes  downwards  at 
an  angle  of  30**  to  the  horizon.    The  result  is 

^=Zr{e*^+c-**<^»«'+«>-3«-**<^^-'noo8i-j?.co8(«r^+€) (xxx), 

where  c^igjlc^.    This  admits  of  immediate  verification.    At  a  distance  of  a 
wave-length  or  so  frx>m  the  shore,  the  value  of  ^,  near  the  surface,  reduces  to 

^Bj70bcosibr.cos((rt+() (xxxi), 

practically,  as  in  Art  217  *.   Near  the  edge  the  elevation  changes  sign,  there 
being  a  longitudinal  node  for  which 

Y-^=l<««2 ("lii), 

ory/X«='127. 

The  second  of  the  two  roots  (xxix)  gives  a  system  of  edge-waves,  the  results 
being  equivalent  to  those  obtained  by  making  i3>=30*  in  Stokes'  formula. 


OscUlatdons  of  a  Spherical  Mass  of  Liquid, 

241.  The  theory  of  the  gravitational  oscillations  of  a  mass  of 
liquid  about  the  spherical  form  has  been  given  by  Lord  Eelvinf. 

Taking  the  origin  at  the  centre,  and  denoting  the  radius  vector 
at  any  point  of  the  surface  by  a  -I-  f,  where  a  is  the  radius  in  the 
undisturbed  state,  we  assume 


r=2rr« (1). 


1 


where  (I'n  is  a  surface-harmonic  of  integral  order  n.    The  equation 
of  continuity  V'^  s=  0  is  satisfied  by 

*  =  2^SS„ (2), 

where  8n  is  a  surface-harmonic,  and  the  kinematical  condition 

di~    'ch ^'^^' 

*  The  roBolt  contained  in  (xxx)  does  not  appear  to  have  been  hitherto  noticed. 

t  Sir  W.  Thomson,  **Dysamioal  Problems  regarding  Elastio  Spheroidal  Shells 
and  Spheroids  of  Incompressible  Liquid."  Phil.  Tram.,  1868 ;  Math,  and  Phy$. 
Papen,  t.  iii.,  p.  884. 
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to  be  satisfied  when  r=^a,  gives 

f--j- w 

The  gravitation-potential  at  the  free  surface  is,  by  Art.  192, 

4^'_    -Jpyga      

where  y  is  the  gravitation-constant.    Putting 

we  find 

a  =  const.  +  flrS*  ^^^  U (6). 

Substituting  from  (2)  and  (6)  in  the  pressure  equation 

2  =  ^-fl-hconst (7), 

p     at  ^  ^ 

we  find,  since  p  must  be  constant  over  the  surface, 

dafn_2(n-l)  .. 

W^^^l  ^^- ^^^- 

Eliminating  S^  between  (4)  €UQd  (8),  we  obtain 


d^ 


2n(n-l)g 
^    2n  +  l     a^""^ ^^^• 


This  shews  that  ^n  ^  cos  (cnt  +  e),  where 

2n(n-l)y 
^«-    2n-hl     a ^^^^• 

For  the  same  density  of  liquid,  goca,  and  the  frequency  is 
therefore  independent  of  the  dimensions  of  the  globe. 

The  formula  makes  o-j  ==  0,  as  we  should  expect,  since  in  the 
deformation  expressed  by  a  surface-harmonic  of  the  first  order  the 
surfieu^e  remains  spherical,  and  the  period  is  therefore  infinitely 
long. 

"  For  the  case  n  »  2,  or  an  ellipsoidal  deformation,  the  length  of 
the  isochronous  simple  pendulum  becomes  |a,  or  one  and  a  quarter 
times  the  earth's  radius,  for  a  homogeneous  liquid  globe  of  the 
same  mass  and  diameter  as  the  earth ;  and  therefore  for  this  case, 
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or  for  any  homogeneous  liquid  globe  of  about  5^  times  the  density 
of  water,  the  half-period  is  47  m.  12  s.*" 

"  A  steel  globe  of  the  same  dimensions,  without  mutual  gravi- 
tation of  its  parts,  could  scarcely  oscillate  so  rapidly,  since  the 
velocity  of  plane  waves  of  distortion  in  steel  is  only  about  10,140 
feet  per  second,  at  which  rate  a  space  equal  to  the  earth's  diameter 
would  not  be  travelled  in  less  than  1  h.  8  m.  40  8.f  " 

When  the  8ur£Bu;e  oscillates  in  the  form  of  a  ganal  harmonic  spheroid  of  the 
second  order,  the  equation  of  the  lines  of  motion  is  ^nv*»  const.,  where  or 
denotes  the  distance  of  any  point  from  the  axis  of  symmetry,  which  is  taken 
AS  axis  of  X  (see  Art  94  (11)}.  The  forms  of  these  lines,  for  a  series  of  equi- 
distant values  of  the  constant,  are  shewn  in  the  annexed  figure. 


242.     This  problem  may  also  be  treated  very  compactly  by  the 
method  of '  normal  coordinates '  (Art.  165). 

The  kinetic  energy  is  given  by  the  formula 


T^yfJ4> 


dr 


dS 


(11), 


*  Sir  W.  Thomson,  I,  c. 

t  Sir  W.  Thomson.  The  exact  theory  of  the  vibrations  of  an  elastie  sphere 
gives,  for  the  slowest  oscillation  of  a  steel  globe  of  the  dimensions  of  the  earth,  a 
period  of  1  h.  18  m.    Proe.  Lond.  Math.  8oe,,  t.  xiii.,  p.  912  (1882). 
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where  B8  is  an  element  of  the  surfiace  r  =  ck  Hence,  when  the 
surtace  oscillates  in  the  form  r  =  a  4-  {Tn^  we  find,  on  substitution 
from  (2)  and  (4), 

r=i^f[fn^' (^2>: 

To  find  the  potential  energy,  we  may  suppose  that  the  external 
surface  is  constrained  to  assume  in  succession  the  forms  r  =  a  +  d^n, 
where  0  varies  from  0  to  1.  At  any  stage  of  this  process,  the 
gravitation  potential  at  the  surface  is,  by  (6), 

ft  =  const. +  ^^^Srdfn (13). 

Hence  the  work  required  to  add  a  film  of  thickness  ^iJ^O  is 

ese.^^^gpfj^n^ <^*>- 

Integrating  this  fit>m  0  =:  0  to  ^  =  1,  we  find 

V=^^gpJSI^'d3 (15). 

The  results  corresponding  to  the  general  deformation  (1)  are 
obtained  by  prefixing  the  sign  2  of  summation  with  respect  to  n, 
in  (12)  and  (15) ;  since  the  terms  involving  products  of  surfSeice- 
harmonics  of  different  orders  vanish,  by  Art.  88. 

The  fact  that  the  general  expressions  for  T  and  V  thus  reduce 
to  sums  of  squares  shews  that  any  spherical-harmonic  deformation 
is  of  a  '  normal  type.'  Also,  assuming  that  ^n  ^  cos  {a^t  +  e),  the 
consideration  that  the  total  energy  T+  F  must  be  constant  leads 
us  again  to  the  result  (10). 

In  the  case  of  the  forced  oscillations  due  to  a  disturbing 
potential  ft^cos(0^^  +  €)  which  satisfies  the  equation  V'ft'  =  0  at 
all  points  of  the  fluid,  we  must  suppose  ft'  to  be  expanded  in 
a  series  of  solid  harmonics.  If  ^,|  be  the  equilibrium-elevation 
corresponding  to  the  term  of  order  n,  we  have,  by  Art.  165  (12), 
for  the  forced  oscillation, 

^  =  1  -  a«/<rn'  ^" ^^*^' 

where  a  is  the  imposed  speed,  and  an  that  of  the  free  oscillations 
of  the  same  type,  as  given  by  (10). 
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The  numerical  results  given  above  for  the  case  n  =  2  shew 
that,  in  a  non-rotating  liquid  globe  of  the  same  dimensions  and 
mean  density  as  the  earth,  forced  oscillations  having  the  cha- 
racters and  periods  of  the  actual  lunar  and  solar  tides,  would 
practically  have  the  amplitudes  assigned  by  the  equilibrium-theory. 

243.  The  investigation  is  easily  extended  to  the  case  of  an 
ocean  of  any  uniform  depth,  covering  a  symmetrical  spherical 
nucleus. 

Let  6  be  the  radius  of  the  nucleus,  a  that  of  the  external  surfiftoe.    The 
surface-form  being 

r=a+t^{^  (i), 

we  assume,  for  the  velocity-potential, 

(«+l)5+«-^|-S; (n), 

where  the  coefficients  have  been  adjusted  so  as  to  make  dU^jdr^O  for  r»6. 
The  condition  that 

dt'-lH:  ("»>' 

for  r SO)  gives 

t-»<-)  {©"-©"'}  I <"'■ 

For  the  gravitation-potential  at  the  free  surface  (i)  we  have 

where  pq  is  the  mean  density  of  the  whole  mass.    Hence,  putting  ff^ifryp^aj 
we  find 

0-oon8t+^2r(l-3-A_£)f. (^). 

The  pressure-condition  at  the  free  surface  then  gives 

The  eliinination  of  S^  between  (iv)  and  (vii)  then  leads  to 

^"+.r,«f,=0    (Tiii), 


where  a- J 
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If  P«Pq,  we  have  (ri^Oas  we  should  expect.  When  p>po  the  value  of  o-i 
is  imaginary ;  the  equilibrium  configuration  in  which  the  external  surface 
of  the  fluid  is  concentric  with  the  nucleus  is  then  unstable.    (Cf.  Art.  192.) 

If  in  (ix)  we  put  6«0,  we  reproduce  the  result  of  the  preceding  Art.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  depth  of  the  ocean  be  small  compared  with  the  radius, 
we  find,  putting  b^a-hj  and  neglecting  the  square  of  A/a, 


,..=„(„+X)(x__3_£)g (,), 

provided  n  be  small  compared  with  a/A.    This  agrees  with  Laplace's  result, 
obtained  in  a  more  direct  manner  in  Ait.  192. 

But  if  n  be  comparable  with  a/A,  we  have,  putting  n^ka^ 

(a/6)*=(l-A/a)-»»=«», 

so  that  (ix)  reduces  to  a^^gkisxihkh (xi), 

as  in  Art.  217.    Moreover,  the  expression  (ii)  for  the  velocity-potential 
becomes,  if  we  write  r=a+Zy 

^«^iCoshit(«+A) (xii), 

where  0|  is  a  function  of  the  coordinates  in  the  surface,  which  may  now  be 
treated  as  plana    Cf.  Art  236. 

The  formula  for  the  kinetic  and  potential  energies,  in  the  general  oase,  are 
easily  found  by  the  same  method  as  in  the  preceding  Art.  to  be 


ft\*+i 


and  V^ypt:  {^-^i£)!iCn*dS. (xiv). 

The  latter  result  shews,  again,  that  the  equilibrium  configuration  is  one  of 
minimum  potential  energy,  and  therefore  thoroughly  stable,  provided  p<po. 

In  the  oase  where  the  depth  is  relatively  small,  whilst  n  is  finite,  we  obtain, 
putting  6»a'A, 

^^k^t^  -7^^iiCn*<^^ (XV), 

*  A   ^1  n(n+l)  ■'•'**  ^    " 

whilst  the  expression  for  7  is  of  course  unaltered. 

"  If  the  amplitudes  of  the  harmonics  (^^  be  regarded  as  generalised  co- 
ordinates (Art  165),  the  formula  (xv)  shews  that  for  relatively  small  depths 
the  'inertia-coefficients'  vary  inversely  as  the  depth.  We  have  had  frequent 
illustrations  of  this  principle  in  our  discussions  of  tidal  waves. 
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Capillarity. 

244.  The  part  played  by  Cohesion  in  certain  cases  of  fluid 
motion  has  long  been  recognized  in  a  general  way,  but  it  is  only 
within  recent  years  that  the  question  has  been  subjected  to  exact 
mathematical  treatment.  We  proceed  to  give  some  account  of 
the  remarkable  investigations  of  Lord  Kelvin  and  Lord  Rayleigh 
in  this  field. 

It  IB,  of  course,  beyond  our  province  to  discuss  the  physical 
theory  of  the  matter*.  It  is  sufficient,  for  our  purpose,  to  know 
that  the  free  surface  of  a  liquid,  or,  more  generally,  the  common 
surface  of  two  fluids  which  do  not  mix,  behaves  as  if  it  were  in  a 
state  of  uniform  tension,  the  stress  between  two  adjacent  portions 
of  the  surface,  estimated  at  per  unit  length  of  the  common 
boundary-line,  depending  only  on  the  nature  of  the  two  fluids 
and  on  the  temperature.  We  shall  denote  this  '  surface-tension/ 
as  it  is  called,  by  the  symbol  Ti,  Its  value  in  c.o.a  units  (dynes 
per  linear  centimetre)  appears  to  be  about  74  for  a  water-air 
surfiice  at  20''C.  f ;  it  diminishes  somewhat  with  rise  of  temperature. 
The  corresponding  value  for  a  mercury-air  surface  is  about  540. 

An  equivalent  statement  is  that  the  potential  energy  of  any 
system,  of  which  the  surface  in  question  forms  part,  contains  a 
term  proportional  to  the  area  of  the  surfieu^e,  the  amount  of  this 
'superficial  energy'  per  unit  area  being  equal  to  Ti§.  Since  the 
condition  of  stable  equilibrium  is  that  the  energy  should  be  a 
minimum,  the  surfiace  tends  to  contract  as  much  as  is  consistent 
with  the  other  conditions  of  the  problem. 

The  chief  modification  which  the  consideration  of  surface- 
tension  will  introduce  into  our  previous  methods  is  contained  in 
the  theorem  that  the  fluid  pressure  is  now  discontinuous  at  a 
surface  of  separation,  viz.  we  have 


p-i^'-^'ik^^ <i)' 


*  For  this,  see  MazweU,  Encyc.  Britann.,  Art.  "Capillaiy  Action";  Scientifie 
Papen,  Cambridge,  1S90,  t.  ii.,  p.  541,  where  referenoes  to  the  older  writen  are 
given.  AIbo,  Lord  Bayleigh,  **0n  the  Theoiy  of  Sorfaoe  Foroee,"  PhiU  Mag,, 
Oct.  and  Deo.,  1690,  and  Feb.  and  May,  1S92. 

t  Lord  Bayleigh  '*  On  the  Tension  of  Water-Surfaoes,  Clean  and  Contaminated, 
investigated  by  the  method  of  Bipples,"  Phil  Mag,  Nov.  1890. 

I  See  Maxwell,  Theory  of  Heat,  London,  1871,  c.  xx. 
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where  p,  p'  are  the  pressures  close  to  the  surface  on  the  two  sides, 
aud  iii,  i2i  are  the  principal  radii  of  curvature  of  the  surface,  to  be 
reckoned  negative  when  the  corresponding  centres  of  curvature  lie 
on  the  side  to  which  the  accent  refers.  This  formula  is  readily 
obtained  by  resolving  along  the  normal  the  forces  acting  on  a  rect- 
angular element  of  a  superficial  film,  bounded  by  lines  of  curvature ; 
but  it  seems  unnecessary  to  give  here  the  proof,  which  may  be  found 
in  most  recent  treatises  on  Hydrostatica 

246.  The  simplest  problem  we  can  take,  to  begin  with,  is  that 
of  waves  on  a  plane  surfiice  forming  the  common  boundary  of  two 
fluids  at  rest. 

If  the  origin  be  taken  in  this  plane,  and  the  axis  of  y  normal 
to  it,  the  velocity-potentials  corresponding  to  a  simple-harmonic 
deformation  of  the  common  surface  may  be  assumed  to  be 

^B(7(0^cosJ»p.cos(<r^  +  6),  I  .-. 

^'  =  (7'0-*ycoefcc.cos(cre  +  €))  ^  ^' 

where  the  former  equation  relates  to  the  side  on  which  y  is 
negative,  and  the  latter  to  that  on  which  y  is  positive.  For  these 
values  satisfy  V'^  =  0,  V^if/^0,  and  mi^e  the  velocity  zero  for 
y  rs  f  00 ,  respectively. 

The  corresponding  displacement  of  the  surfiEM^e  in  the  direction 
of  y  will  be  of  the  type 

i;ssaco6A»tr.sin(0^+€) (2); 

and  the  conditions  that 

dff/dt  =  -  d4>/dy  =  -  dipf/dy, 
for  y  =  0,  give 

aa^-kC^kG' (3). 

If,  for  the  moment,  we  ignore  gravity,  the  variable  part  of  the 
pressure  is  given  by 

2  =  ^  =      -=— e^cosA»t;.sin(0^  +  €), 

f^     *^  *  1. (4). 

— ,  =  -^  = r-  ff^  cos  fee .  sin  (o^  -h  c) 

p       db  k  ^J 

To  find  the  pressure-condition  at  the  common  surface,  we  may 
calculate  the  forces  which  act  in  the  direction  of  y  on  a  strip  of 
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breadth  Sx.  The  fluid  pressures  on  the  two  sides  have  a  resultant 
(jp''-^)&r,  and  the  difference  of  the  tensions  parallel  to  y  on 
the  two  edges  gives  S(Tidrf/dx),    We  thus  get  the  equation 

P-P'+T.^-O (5). 

to  be  satisfied  when  y  =  0  approximately.  This  might  have  been 
written  down  at  once  as  a  particular  case  of  the  general  surfiace- 
condition  (Art.  244  (1)).  Substituting  in  (5)  firom  (2)  and  (4),  we 
find 

^  =  ^ (6). 

which  determines  the  speed  of  the  oscillations  of  wave-length  27r/k. 

The  energy  of  motion,  per  wave-length,  of  the  fluid  included  between  two 
planes  parallel  to  xy,  at  unit  distance  apart,  is 

'-*'/:[*ti..*-*''/:[*'fi..'^ ">■ 

If  we  assume  ri^aooakx (ii), 

where  a  depends  on  t  only,  and  therefore,  having  regard  to  the  kinematical 
conditions, 

0=— it"*a«*voo8ifer,    ff/'^k-^ae'^ooBkx (iii), 

we  find  T^k(p'\'p')k'^^,\    (iv). 

Again,  the  energy  of  extension  of  the  siurface  of  separation  is 

'-'■tHt)y^-''^-i'.i:m^ <"■ 

Substituting  from  (ii),  this  gives 

r-i7\it«a«.X  (vi). 

To  find  the  mean  eneigy,  of  either  kind,  per  unit  length  of  the  axis  of  x, 
we  must  omit  the  factor  X. 

If  we  assume  that  a  oc  cos  (o-t+e),  where  o-  is  determined  bj  (6),  we  verify 
that  the  total  energy  T+  V  is  constant. 

Conversely,  if  we  assume  that 

i;  »S  (a  cos  i£rx-h/3  sin  irx) (vii), 

it  is  easily  seen  that  tbe  expressions  for  T  and  V  will  reduce  to  sums  of 
squares  of  a,  |3  and  a,  ^,  respectively,  with  constant  coefficients,  so  that  the 
quantities  a,  0  are  <  normal  coordinates/  The  general  theory  of  Art  165 
then  leads  independently  to  the  formula  (6)  for  the  speed. 
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By  compounding  two  systems  of  standing  waves,  as  in  Art.  218, 
we  obtain  a  progressive  wave-system 

rf==a  cos  (kx  T  o-t) (7), 

travelling  with  the  velocity 

^=ifc  =  W) ^®^' 

or,  in  terms  of  the  wave-length, 

'-{^i-- (»^ 

The  contrast  with  Art.  218  is  noteworthy;  as  the  wave-length 
is  diminished,  the  period  diminishes  in  a  more  rapid  ratio,  so  that 
the  wave- velocity  increases. 

Since  c  varies  as  X*^,  the  group-velocity.  Art.  221  (2),  is  in  the 
present  case 

c-X^  =  |c  (10). 

The  fact  that  the  group-velocity  for  capillary  waves  exceeds  the 
wave- velocity  helps  to  explain  some  interesting  phenomena  to  be 
referred  to  later  (Art.  249). 

For  numerical  illustration  we  may  take  the  case  of  a  free 
water-surface;  thus,  putting  p  =  l,  p'  =  0,  2\  =  74,  we  have  the 
following  results,  the  units  being  the  centimetre  and  second  *. 


Waye-length. 

Waye-velodty. 

Frequency* 

•60 
•10 
•05 

30 
68 
96 

61 

eso 

1030 

246.     When  gravity  is  to  be  taken  into  account,  the  common 
surface,  in  equilibrium,  will  of  course  be  horizontal.    Taking  the 

*  Cf.  Sir  W.  Thomson,  Math,  and  Phyi.  Papen,  t.  iii.,  p.  520. 

The  above  theory  gives  the  explanation  of  the  'orispations'  obseryed  on  the 
snrfaoe  of  water  contained  in  a  finger-bowl  set  into  vibration  by  stroking  the  rim 
with  a  wetted  finger.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  fireqnenoy  of  the 
capillaiy  waves  in  this  experiment  is  double  that  of  the  vibrations  of  the  bowl ;  see 
Lord  Bayleigh,  «*  On  Maintained  Vibrations,"  Phil.  Mag.,  April,  1888. 


...(1), 
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positive  direction  of  y  upwards,  the  pressure  at  the  disturbed 
surface  will  be  given  by 

"'^^""^^'^      (-j-5rjaoo8Aa?.8in(crt  +  6), 
^,  =  ^  -5ry  «=  -  ^-j^  +  ffj  a  cosfcr.  sin  (<rf  +  €> 
approximately.     Substituting  in  Art.  245  (5),  we  find 

c''^-^,9k+^, (2). 

P+P  P+P 

Putting  a-  SI  Jfcc,  we  find,  for  the  velocity  of  a  train  of  progreseive 
waves, 

p-^pk     p-^p 

=^:(f+^'*) <«)■ 

where  we  have  written 

p'IP'S,    T^I(p-p')^T'  (4). 

In  the  particular  cases  of  Tj  =  0  and  jf «  0,  respectively,  we  &11 
back  on  the  results  of  Arts.  223,  245. 

There  arc  several  points  to  be  noticed  with  respect  to  the 
formula  (3).  In  the  first  place,  although,  as  the  wave-length 
(iv/k)  diminishes  from  x  to  0,  the  speed  (<r)  continually  increases, 
the  wave-velocity,  after  falling  to  a  certain  minimum,  begins  to 
increase  again.    This  minimum  value  (c^,  say)  is  given  by 

c..'  =  f^.2(5r2")» (5). 

and  corresponds  to  a  wave-length 

X«  =  27r/A„  =  27r(r7(/)* (6)» 

In  terms  of  X^  and  c^  the  formula  (3)  may  be  written 

£.-K^+x) <'>• 

*  Tha  theory  of  the  minimnm  waTe-velooity,  together  with  moat  of  the  sabBtanee 
of  Arte.  S46,  846,  wm  giTen  by  Sir  W.  Thomaon,  **  HydroUnetic  Solntiona  and 
Obwrvationa,"  Phil  Mag.,  Nov.  1S71;  aee  alao  Nature,  t.  ▼.,  p.  1  (1871). 
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shewing  that  for  any  prescribed  value  of  c,  greater  than  c^,  there 
are  two  admissible  values  (reciprocals)  of  X/Xu.  For  example, 
corresponding  to 


c/c„  =  1-2  1-4  1-6  1-8  2-0 

we  have 

•476        3-646        4-917        6322        7873 
•404  -274  -203  -158  •127, 

to  which  we  add,  for  future  reference, 

8in-»cjc  =  56"26'      45^*36'      38*41'       33^45'      30^ 

For  sufficiently  large  values  of  X  the  first  term  in  the  formula 
(3)  for  c*  is  large  compared  with  the  second ;  the  force  governing 
the  motion  of  the  waves  being  mainly  that  of  gravity.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  X  is  very  small,  the  second  term  preponderates, 
and  the  motion  is  mainly  governed  by  cohesion,  as  in  Art.  245.  As 
an  indication  of  the  actual  magnitudes  here  in  question,  we  may 
note  that  if  X/X^  >  10,  the  influence  of  cohesion  on  the  wave- 
velocity  amounts  only  to  about  5  per  cent.,  whilst  gravity  becomes 
relatively  inefl^ective  to  a  like  degree  if  X/X„  <  ^. 

It  has  been  proposed  by  Lord  Kelvin  to  distinguish  by  the 
name  of '  ripples'  waves  whose  length  is  less  than  X„. 

The  relative  importanoe  of  gravity  and  cohesion,  as  depending  on  the 
value  of  Xy  may  be  traced  to  the  form  of  the  expression  for  the  potential 
energy  of  a  deformation  of  the  type 

tfBsacoBkx (i). 

The  part  of  this  energy  due  to  the  extension  of  the  bounding  surface  is,  per 
unit  area, 

whilst  the  part  due  to  gravity  is 

ig{p-p')i^ (Ml)- 

As  X  diminishes,  the  former  becomes  more  and  more  important  compared  with 
the  latter. 

For  a  water-8urfiBU»,  using  the  same  data  as  before,  with  ^»981,  we  find 

from  (5)  and  (6), 

X.-1-78,    C.-28-2, 

the  units  being  the  centimetre  and  the  second.    That  is  to  say,  roughly,  the 
minimum  wave-velocity  is  about  nine  inches  per  second,  or  '45  sea-miles  per 
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hour,  with  a  wave-length  of  two-thirds  of  an  inch.    Combined  with  the 
numerical  results  already  obtained,  this  gives, 

for  c=  27-8  32-6  37*1  41-8  46*4 

the  values     X  =  j  ^'^  ^'^  ^"^  ^^"^  ^^"^ 

A       I       .^^  .^^  .^  .g^  ^gg 

in  centimetres  and  seconds. 

If  we  substitute  fix)m  (7)  in  the  general  formula  (Art.  221  (2)) 
for  the  group-velocity,  we  find 


"-^l-K^-i^D <'^ 


Hence  the  group-velocity  is  greater  or  less  than  the  wave- velocity, 

according  as  X  ^  Xg^.    For  sufficiently  long  waves  the  group- velocity 

is  practically  equal  to  ^c,  whilst  for  very  short  waves  it  tends  to 
the  value  |c*. 

A  further  consequence  of  (2)  is  to  be  noted.  We  have  hitherto  tacitly 
supposed  that  the  lower  fluid  is  the  denser  (i,e.  p>p^,  as  is  indeed  necessary 
for  stability  when  7\  is  neglected.  The  formula  referred  to  shews,  however, 
that  there  is  stability  even  when  p<p\  provided 


X<2ir 


CiTb)* ^^^ 


i.e.  provided  X  be  lees  than  the  wave-length  X.  of  minimum  velocity  when  the 
denser  fluid  is  below.  Hence  in  the  case  of  water  above  and  air  below  the 
maximum  wave-length  consistent  with  stability  is  1*73  cm.  If  the  fluids 
be  included  between  two  parallel  vertical  walls,  this  imposes  a  superior  limit 
to  the  admissible  wave-length,  and  we  learn  that  there  is  stability  (in  the  two- 
dimensional  problem)  provided  the  interval  between  the  walls  does  not  exceed 
*86  cm.  We  have  here  an  explanation,  in  principle,  of  a  familiar  experiment  in 
which  water  is  retained  by  atmospheric  pressure  in  an  inverted  tumbler,  or 
other  vessel,  whose  mouth  is  covered  by  a  gauze  with  sufficiently  fine  meshes  f. 

247.     We  next  consider  the  case  of  waves  on  a  horizontal 
surface  forming  the  common  boundary  of  two  parallel  currents 

*  Of.  Lord  Bayleigh,  h  e.  anU  p.  883. 

t  The  case  where  the  fluids  are  contained  in  a  cylindrical  tube  has  been  eolved 
by  Maxwell,  Eneye,  Britatm,,  Art.  "  Capillary  Action,"  t.  v.,  p.  69,  Seientifie Papen, 
t.  ii.,  p.  686,  and  compared  with  some  experiments  of  Duprez.  The  agreement  is 
better  than  might  have  been  expected  when  we  consider  that  the  special  condition 
to  be  satisfied  at  the  line  of  contact  of  the  surfiMse  with  the  wall  of  the  tube  has 
been  left  out  of  account. 
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If  we  apply  the  method  of  Art.  224,  we  find  without  difficulty 
that  the  condition  for  stationary  waves  is  now 

pC^«  +  p'fr'«=|0>-pO  +  *Ti (1), 

the  last  term  being  due  to  the  altered  form  of  the  pressure- 
condition  which  has  to  be  satisfied  at  the  surface.    Putting 

we  get 
where 


-'r^-:(f-^*) w- 


%,e,  Co  is  the  velocity  of  waves  of  the  given  length  {iirjk)  when 
there  are  no  currents. 

The  various  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  (2)  are  much  as  in 
Art.  224,  with  the  important  qualification  that,  since  Co  has  now  a 
minimum  value,  viz.  the  Cm  of  Art.  246  (5),  the  equilibrium  of 
the  surface  when  plane  is  stable  for  disturbances  of  all  wave- 
lengths so  long  as 

«<^^-Cm (*). 

When  the  relative  velocity  u  of  the  two  currents  exceeds  this 
value,  c  becomes  imaginary  for  wave-lengths  Ijdng  between  certain 
limits.  It  is  evident  that  in  the  alternative  method  of  Art.  225 
the  time-factor  e^^  will  now  take  the  form  ^*^+<^*,  where 

The  real  part  of  the  exponential  indicates  the  possibility  of  a 
disturbance  of  continually  increasing  amplitude. 

For  the  case  of  air  over  water  we  have  «= '00129,  0.^:23*2  (c.s.),  whence 
the  maximum  value  of  n  consistent  with  stability  is  about  646  centimetres 
per  second,  or  (roughly)  12'5  sea-miles  per  hour^.  For  slightly  greater  values 
of  n  the  instability  will  manifest  itself  by  the  formation,  in  the  first  in- 

*  The  wind-velocity  at  which  the  surface  of  water  aotuaUy  begins  to  be  ruffled 
by  the  formation  of  capillary  waves,  so  as  to  lose  the  power  of  distinct  reflection,  is 
much  less  than  this,  and  is  determined  by  other  causes.  We  shaU  revert  to  this 
point  later  (Art  302). 

L.  29 
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stance,  of  wavelets  of  about  two-thirds  of  an  inch  in  length,  which  will 
continually  increase  in  amplitude  until  they  transcend  the  limits  implied 
in  our  approximation. 

248.  We  resume  the  investigation  of  the  effect  of  a  steady 
pressure-disturbance  on  the  surface  of  a  running  stream,  by  the 
method  of  Arts.  226,  227,  including  now  the  effect  of  capillary 
forces.  This  will  give,  in  addition  to  the  former  results,  the  ex- 
planation (in  principle)  of  the  fringe  of  ripples  which  is  seen  in 
advance  of  a  solid  moving  at  a  moderate  speed  through  still 
water,  or  on  the  up-stream  side  of  any  disturbance  in  a  uniform 
current. 


} (1). 


Beginning  with  a  simple-harmonic  distribution  of  pressure,  we 

assume 

(f^lc  =  —  df  +  fi^  sin  kx, 

-^/c  =  —  y  4-  fief^  cos  kx 

the  upper  surface  coinciding  with  the  stream-line  ^^  =  0,  whose 

equation  is 

y^ficoska (2), 

approximately.    At  a  point  just  beneath  this  surface  we  find,  as 
in  Art.  226  (8),  for  the  variable  part  of  the  pressure, 

—  =  fi  {{kc^-g)ooQkx  +  fjLCsinkx] (3), 

where  fi  is  the  frictional  coefficient.    At  an  adjacent  point  just 
above  the  surfieice  we  must  have 

p        p  da^ 

:=^  13  {(kc^-  g  -  k'T)coskx  +  fjLCsinkx] (4), 

where  T  is  now  written  for  Ti/p,    This  is  equal  to  the  real  part  of 

Writing  P  for  the  coefficient,  we  find  that  to  the  imposed  pressure 

-S-^Pco8kx (5) 

will  correspond  the  surface-form 

P  (Arc* — y  —  k^T)  C08  kx—  fjLCsinkx  .^. 

^"  {kc'-g-k^ry  +  pS^         ^^^' 
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Let  us  first  suppose  that  the  velocity  c  of  the  stream  exceeds 

the  minimum  wave- velocity  (Cm)  investigated  in  Art.  246.    We  may 

then  write 

k&-'g^h'T^r{k-K,){ic^-k) (7), 

where  icu  fc^  are  the  two  values  of  k  corresponding  to  the  wave- 
velocity  c  on  still  water;  in  other  words,  ^Tr/xiy  ^irjic^  are  the  lengths 
of  the  two  systems  of  free  waves  which  could  maintain  a  stationary 
position  in  space,  on  the  surface  of  the  flowing  stream.  We  will 
suppose  that  k^>  ici. 

In  terms  of  these  quantities,  the  formula  (6)  may  be  written 

__P    (Ar  — ACi)(iCa  — A;)cosfcc  — /A'sinfcc  . 

y^T'  {k^ic^y(K^'k^  +  ,i:*  *^^' 

where  fi==fw/T.  This  shews  that  if  fi'  be  small  the  pressure  is 
least  over  the  crests,  and  greatest  over  the  troughs  of  the  waves 
when  k  is  greater  than  /e^  or  less  than  Ki,  whilst  the  reverse  is 
the  case  when  k  is  intermediate  to  tci,  k^.  In  the  case  of  a  pro- 
gressive disturbance  advancing  over  still  water,  those  results  are 
seen  to  be  in  accordance  with  Art.  165  (12). 

249.  From  (8)  we  can  infer  as  in  Art.  227  the  effect  of 
a  pressure  of  integral  amount  Q  concentrated  on  a  line  of  the 
surface  at  the  origin,  viz.  we  find 


Q  r 


(k  —  Ki)(k,  —  k)  C08  kx  —  ft'  ain  kx  j,_  ,„, 


This  definite  integral  is  the  real  part  of 


r. 


,(i). 


0  (^-«l)(«8-*)-V 

The  dissipation-coefficient  fi'  has  been  introduced  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  problem  determinate;  we  may  therefore  avail  ourselves  of  the 
slight  gain  in  simplicity  obtained  by  supposing  fi'  to  be  infinitesimal  In  this 
case  the  two  roots  of  the  denominator  in  (i)  are 

where  p^fiKx^  -  kj). 

Since  kj  >  ki,  i^  is  positive.    The  integral  (i)  is  therefore  equivalent  to 

29—2 
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These  integrals  are  of  the  forms  discussed  in  Art.  227.    It  appears  that 
when  X  is  positive  the  former  integral  is  equal  to 


^*^*'^*+iIiT7,^^ ("^)' 


2ir2V 
and  the  latter  to 

r«  it-Oat 

dk (iv). 


/ 


0  ^+«« 
On  the  other  hand,  when  x  is  negative,  the  former  reduces  to 


-2.ta--'+/J|^^^ (vi). 


*+«,«" (^J' 

and  the  latter  to 


We  have  here  simplified  the  formulaB  by  putting  v=0  after  the  transfor- 
mations. 

If  we  now  discard  the  imaginary  parts  of  our  ezpressionsi  we  obtain  the 
results  which  immediately  follow. 

When  /Lt'  ifl  infinitesimal,  the  equation  (9)  gives,  for  x  positive, 

^.y  =  -    ^:!!^smK,x+F{x) (10), 

and,  for  x  negative, 

where 

i^^) — 1  \r^^.r<^j^dk\ (12). 

This  function  F{x)  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  known  func- 
tions Ci  K-^Xy  Si  KiX^  Ci  K^,  Si  k^,  by  Art.  227  (ix).  The  disturb- 
ance of  level  represented  by  it  is  very  small  for  values  of  a?, 
whether  positive  or  negative,  which  exceed,  say,  half  the  greater 
wave-length  (2'rr/Ki). 

Hence,  beyond  some  such  distance,  the  surface  is  covered  on 
the  down-stream  side  by  a  regular  train  of  simple-harmonic  waves 
of  length  Ztt/ki,  and  on  the  up-stream  side  by  a  train  of  the 
shorter  wave-length  ^ttJk^,  It  appears  from  the  numerical  results 
of  Art.  246  that  when  the  velocity  c  of  the  stream  much  exceeds 
the  minimum  wave- velocity  (Cm)  the  former  system  of  waves  is 
governed  mainly  by  gravity,  and  the  latter  by  cohesion. 
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It  is  worth  notice  that,  in  contrast  with 
the  case  of  Art.  227>  the  elevation  is  now 
finite  when  a?=0,  viz.  we  have 

Q 


y= 


Ki 


— =— log=?...(13). 


This  follows  easily  fix)m  (10). 

The  figure  shews  the  transition  between 
the  two  sets  of  waves,  in  the  case  of  atj  =  5ki, 

The  general  explanation  of  the  effects 
of  an  isolated  pressure-disturbance  advanc- 
ing over  still  water,  indicated  near  the  end 
of  Art.  227,  is  now  modified  by  the  feet 
that  there  are  two  wave-lengths  correspond- 
ing to  the  given  velocity  c.  For  one  of 
these  (the  shorter)  the  group-velocity  is 
greater,  whilst  for  the  other  it  is  less,  than 
c.  We  can  thus  understand  why  the  waves 
of  shorter  wave-length  should  be  found 
ahead,  and  those  of  longer  wave-length  in 
the  rear,  of  the  disturbing  pressure. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  formulsB  (10), 
(11)  make  the  height  of  the  up-stream 
capillary  waves  the  same  as  that  of  the 
down-stream  gravity  waves ;  but  this  result 
will  be  greatly  modified  when  the  pressure 
is  diffused  over  a  band  of  finite  breadth, 
instead  of  being  concentrated  on  a  mathe- 
matical line.  If,  for  example,  the  breadth 
of  the  band  do  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  the 
wave-length  on  the  down-stream  side,  whilst 
it  considerably  exceeds  the  wave-length  of 
the  up-stream  ripples,  as  may  happen  with 
a  very  moderate  velocity,  the  different  parts 
of  the  breadth  will  on  the  whole  reinforce 
one  another  as  regards  their  action  on  the 
down-stream  side,  whilst  on  the  up-stream 
side  we  shall  have  'interference,'  mth  a 
comparatively  small  residual  amplitude. 
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When  the  velocity  c  of  the  stream  is  less  than  the  minimum 
wave- velocity,  the  factors  of 

Jfcc»-5r-ifc»T' 

are  imaginary.    There  is  now  no  indeterminateness  caused  by 
putting  /i^O  db  initio.    The  surface-form  is  given  by 


^         7rpJ< 


coskx        ^^ ^j^^ 


The  integral  might  be  transformed  by  the  previous  method,  but  it 
is  evident  A  priom  that  its  value  tends  rapidly,  with  increasing  x, 
to  zero,  on  account  of  the  more  and  more  rapid  fluctuations  in 
sign  of  cos  kx.  The  disturbance  of  level  is  now  confined  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  origin.    For  ^  =  0  we  find 

y  =  -7— ^r^-fl-h-sin-i— .^ (15). 

Finally  we  have  the  critical  case  where  c  is  exactly  equal  to 
the  minimum  wave- velocity,  and  therefore  «j  =  /Ci.  The  first  term 
in  (10)  or  (11)  is  now  infinite,  whilst  the  remainder  of  the  expres- 
sion, when  evaluated,  is  finite.  To  get  an  intelligible  result  in 
this  case  it  is  necessary  to  retain  the  fiictional  coefficient  fi. 

If  we  put  /*'=2«Dr*,  we  have 

(i?-«)«+V*'={*-(f+ar-itir)}{/Jr-(ic-Br+tar)} {vu\ 

BO  that  the  integral  (1)  may  now  be  equated  to 

4ar    [J  Q  ^-(jc-tsr+iar)  ^o  ^-(ic+w-tw)     J ^ 

The  formulse  of  Art.  227  shew  that  when  or  is  small  the  most  important 
part  of  this  expression,  for  points  at  a  distance  from  the  origin  on  either  side, 

is  \±},2nte^ (ix). 

It  appears  that  the  surface-elevation  is  now  given  by 

^Q^  ■y  =  "-^^('^"i^) (16)- 

The  examination  of  the  effect  of  inequalities  in  the  bed  of  a 
stream,  by  the  method  of  Art.  230,  must  be  left  to  the  reader. 
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260.  The  investigation  by  Lord  Rayleigh*,  from  which  the 
foregoing  differs  principally  in  the  manner  of  treating  the  definite 
integrals,  was  undertaken  with  a  view  to  explaining  more  fully 
some  phenomena  described  by  Scott  Russell -{-  and  Lord  Kelvin  |. 

"When  a  small  obstacle,  such  as  a  fishing  line,  is  moved 
forward  slowly  through  still  wat*,  or  (which  of  course  comes  to 
the  same  thing)  is  held  stationary  in  moving  water,  the  sur&ce  is 
covered  with  a  beautiful  wave-pattern,  fixed  relatively  to  the 
obstacle.  On  the  up-stream  side  the  wave-length  is  short,  and,  as 
Thomson  has  shewn,  the  force  governing  the  vibrations  is  prin- 
cipally cohesion.  On  the  down-stream  side  the  waves  are  longer, 
and  are  governed  principally  by  gravity.  Both  sets  of  waves  move 
with  the  same  velocity  relatively  to  the  water;  namely,  that 
required  in  order  that  they  may  maintain  a  fixed  position  relatively 
to  the  obstacle.  The  same  condition  governs  the  velocity,  and 
therefore  the  wave-length,  of  those  parts  of  the  pattern  where  the 
fronts  are  oblique  to  the  direction  of  motion.  If  the  angle  between 
this  direction  and  the  normal  to  the  wave-front  be  called  d,  the 
velocity  of  propagation  of  the  waves  must  be  equal  to  Vq  cos  5, 
where  Vo  represents  the  velocity  of  the  water  relatively  to  the  fixed 
obstacle. 

"  Thomson  has  shewn  that,  whatever  the  wave-length  may  be, 
the  velocity  of  propagation  of  waves  on  the  sur&ce  of  water  cannot 
be  less  than  about  23  centimetres  per  second.  The  water  must 
run  somewhat  faster  than  this  in  order  that  the  wave-pattern  may 
be  formed.  Even  then  the  angle  0  is  subject  to  a  limit  defined  by 
Vo  cos  ^  =  23,  and  the  curved  wave-front  has  a  corresponding 
asymptote. 

**  The  immersed  portion  of  the  obstacle  disturbs  the  flow  of  the 
liquid  independently  of  the  deformation  of  the  surface,  and  renders 
the  problem  in  its  original  form  one  of  great  difficulty.  We  may 
however,  without  altering  the  essence  of  the  matter,  suppose  that 
the  disturbance  is  produced  by  the  application  to  one  point  of  the 
surface  of  a  slightly  abnormal  pressure,  such  as  might  be  produced 
by  electrical  attraction,  or  by  the  impact  of  a  small  jet  of  sir, 

*  I.  e.  anU  p.  893.  f  **  On  WaTes,"  BHU  A$$,  Rep.,  1S44. 

X  I,  c.  ante  p.  446. 


this  gives  ^-2^co8*5H-cos*a  =  0   (4), 
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Indeed,  either  of  these  methods — the  latter  especially — ^gives  very 
beautiful  wave-patterns*." 

The  solution  of  the  problem  here  stated  is  to  be  derived  from 
the  results  of  the  last  Art.  in  the  manner  explained  in  Art.  228. 

For  a  line  of  pressure  making  an  angle  ^  —  0  with  the 
direction  of  the  stream,  the  disMmces  (p)  of  the  successive  wave- 
ridges  from  the  origin  are  given  by 

Ay  =  (2rw— J)7r, 

where  m  is  an  integer,  and  the  values  of  k  are  determined  by 

k'r^kc^coB^d+g^O (1). 

If  we  put  c„  =  (4(7r)i (2), 

and  cosa  =  Cn,/c,    a  =  (m  —  \) vx^/g  (3), 

>| 

a^       a 

whence  p/a  =  cos*  ^  +  (cos*  ^  —  cos*  a)*  (5). 

The  greater  of  these  two  values  of  p  corresponds  to  the  down- 
stream and  the  smaller  to  the  up-stream  side  of  the  seat  of 
disturbance. 

The  general  form  of  the  wave-ridges  due  to  a  pressure-point  at 
the  origin  is  then  given,  on  Huyghens'  principle,  by  (5),  considered 
as  a  *  tangential-polar '  equation  between  p  and  ft  The  four  lines 
for  which  ^  =  ±  a  are  asymptotes.  The  values  of  ^tt  —  a  for  several 
values  of  c/Cxa  have  been  tabulated  in  Art.  246. 

The  figure  opposite  shews  the  wave-system  thus  obtained, 
in  the  particular  case  where  the  ratio  of  the  wave-lengths  in  the 
line  of  symmetry  is  4  :  1.    This  corresponds  to  a  =  26°  34'+. 

In  the  outlying  parts  of  the  wave-pattern,  where  the  ridges 
are  nearly  straight,  the  wave-lengths  of  the  two  systems  are 
nearly  equal,  and  we  have  then  the  abnormal  amplitude  indicated 
by  equation  (16)  of  the  preceding  Art. 

When  the  ratio  c/c^  is  at  all  considerable,  a  is  nearly  equal  to  ^,  and 
the  asymptotes  make  a  very  acute  angle  with  the  axis.    The  wave-envelope 

*  Lord  Bayleigh,  2.  e. 

t  The  figure  may  be  compared  with  the  drawing,  from  observation,  given  by 
Scott  Buseell,  I.  e. 
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on  the  down-stream  side  then  approximates  to  the  form  investigated  in  Art. 
228,  except  that  the  curve,  after  approaching  the  axis  of  x  near  the  origin, 
runs  back  along  the  asymptotes.  On  the  up-stream  side  we  have  approxi- 
mately 


I?  as  6  sec*  ^. 


(0, 


where  b^\a  cos*  a.    This  gives 


^=asecd(l-2tan2^), 
y=3aseG^tan^ 


}■ 


.(ii). 


261.  Another  problem  of  great  interest  is  the  determination 
of  the  nature  of  the  equilibrium  of  a  cylindrical  column  of  liquid, 
of  circular  section.  This  contains  the  theory  of  the  well-known 
experiments  of  Bidone,  Savart,  and  others,  on  the  behaviour  of  a 
jet  issuing  under  pressure  from  a  small  orifice  in  the  wall  of  a 
containing  vessel.    It  is  obvious  that  the  uniform  velocity  in  the 
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direction  of  the  axis  of  the  jet  does  not  affect  the  dynamics  of  the 
question,  and  may  be  disregarded  in  the  analytical  treatment. 

We  will  take  first  the  two-dimensional  vibrations  of  the 
column,  the  motion  being  supposed  to  be  the  same  in  each 
section.  Using  polar  coordinates  r,  0  in  the  plane  of  a  section, 
\vith  the  origin  in  the  axis,  we  may  write,  in  accordance  with 
Art.  63, 

^  =  -4— cos*^.cos(oi-f  e) (1), 

Cv 

where  a  is  the  mean  radius.     The  equation  of  the  boundary  at 
any  instant  will  then  be 

»-=o+r (2), 

where  5'= cos  «d .  sin  (oi  +  e) (8), 

(TCL 

the  relation  between  the  coefficients  being  determined  by 

dt'     dr'  ^*^' 

for  r^a.    For  the  variable  part  of  the  pressure  inside  the  column, 
close  to  the  surface,  we  have 

-=  -^  =  — <r^  cos «tf  •  sin (<r*  +  €) ..(6). 

p      at 

The  curvature  of  a  curve  which  differs  infinitely  little  fix)m  a 
circle  having  its  centre  at  the  origin  is  found  by  elementary 
methods  to  be 

or,  in  the  notation  of  (2), 

k-hi{t-iS) («^ 

Hence  the  surface  condition 

p  =  Ti/iJ  +  const.,    (7), 

gives,  on  substitution  firom  (5), 

*''  =  »<«'-l)|. (8)* 

*  For  the  original  inyestigatioii,  by  the  method  of  energy,  see  Lord  Baylei^ 
•<0n  the  Instability  of  Jets,'*  Proe.  Lcmd,  Math.  8oe,,  t.  z.,  p.  4  (1878);  *<0n  the 
Capillary  Phenomena  of  Jets,"  Proc,  Roy,  Soe,,  May  5,  1879.  The  latter  paper 
eontains  a  eompariflon  of  the  theory  with  experiment 
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For  5  =  1,  we  have  o-  =  0 ;  to  our  order  of  approximation  the 
section  remains  circular,  being  merely  displaced,  so  that  the 
equilibrium  is  neutral  For  all  other  integral  values  of  8,a*ia 
positive,  so  that  the  equilibrium  is  thoroughly  stable  for  two- 
dimensional  deformations.  This  is  evident  A  priori,  since  the 
circle  is  the  form  of  least  perimeter,  and  therefore  least  potential 
energy,  for  given  sectional  area. 

In  the  case  of  a  jet  issuing  from  an  orifice  in  the  shape  of  an 
ellipse,  an  equilateral  triangle,  or  a  square,  prominence  is  given  to 
the  disturbance  of  the  type  «  =  2, 3,  or  4,  respectively.  The  motion 
being  steady,  the  jet  exhibits  a  system  of  stationary  waves,  whose 
length  is  equal  to  the  velocity  of  the  jet  multiplied  by  the  period 
(27r/<r). 

252.    Abandoning    now  the  restriction  to  two  dimensions, 

we  assume  that 

(f>=if>iCOQkz  .co%(<rt  +  €) (9), 

where  the  axis  of  z  coincides  with  that  of  the  cylinder,  and  ^  is  a 
function  of  the  remaining  coordinates  x,  y.  Substituting  in  the 
equation  of  continuity,  V"^  =  0,  we  get 

W-A»)^  =  0 (10), 

where  Vi*  =  d^lda^  +  cP/dy*.  If  we  put  a?  *=  r  cos  ^,  y  «  r  sin  ^,  this 
may  be  written 

^^*\t-l^-'^-o ("^ 

This  equation  is  of  the  form  considered  in  Art.  187,  except  for  the 
sign  of  h^)  the  solutions  which  are  finite  for  r  =  0  are  therefore  of 
the  type 

^.=  5J.(Ar)^|«tf (12). 

where 

^•^^^"2r7lV^"*"2(2«  +  2)"^2.4(2«  +  2)(2«+4)'*'"T*'^^^^' 
Hence,  writing 

^  =  jB7,(AT)cos«^cosA?;e:.cos(<rt  +  6) (14), 

we  have,  by  (4), 

j^=_5  JLLAjycos*tfco8*^.Bin(o^  +  €) (15). 


aa 
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To  find  the  sum  of  the  principal  curvatures,  we  remark  that,  as  an 
obvious  consequence  of  Euler's  and  Meunier's  theorems  on  curva- 
ture of  surfaces,  the  curvature  of  any  section  differing  infinitely 
little  from  a  principal  normal  section  is,  to  the  first  order  of  small 
quantities,  the  same  as  that  of  the  principal  section  itself.  It  is 
sufficient  therefore  in  the  present  problem  to  calculate  the  curva- 
tures of  a  transverse  section  of  the  cylinder,  and  of  a  section 
through  the  axis.  These  are  the  principal  sections  in  the 
undisturbed  state,  and  the  principal  sections  of  the  deformed 
surface  will  make  infinitely  small  angles  with  them.  For  the 
transverse  section  the  formula  (6)  applies,  whilst  for  the  axial 
section  the  curvature  is  —  d'f/d^r*;  so  that  the  required  sum  of 
the  principal  curvatures  is 


d^K 


Also,  at  the  surface, 

-  =  -j^  =  -  <rS/,  {ka)  cos 80  cos  kz .  sin  (cr^  +  e)  ...(17). 

p        Cut 

The  sur&ce-condition  Art.  244  (1)  then  gives 

For  8>0,  a^ia  positive ;  but  in  the  case  (a  =  0)  of  symmetry  about 
the  axis  <r^  will  be  negative  if  A;a  <  1 ;  that  is,  the  equilibrium  is 
unstable  for  disturbances  whose  wave-length  (27r/ik)  exceeds  the 
circumference  of  the  jet.  To  ascertain  the  tyipe  of  disturbance  for 
which  the  instability  is  greatest,  we  require  to  know  the  value  of 
ka  which  makes 

kalo  (ka) 


/o  (ka) 


(A;»a«-1), 


a  maximum.     For  this  Lord  Bayleigh  finds  k^a^  =  '4858,  whence, 
for  the  wave-length  of  maximum  instability, 

27r/k  =  4-508  x  2a. 

There  is  a  tendency  therefore  to  the  production  of  bead-like 
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swellings  and  contractions  of  this  wave-length,  with  continually 
increasing  amplitude,  until  finally  the  jet  breaks  up  into  detached 
drops*. 

263.  This  leads  naturally  to  the  discussion  of  the  small 
oscillations  of  a  drop  of  liquid  about  the  spherical  formf.  We 
will  slightly  generalize  the  question  by  supposing  that  we  have  a 
sphere  of  liquid,  of  density  p,  surrounded  by  an  infinite  mass 
of  other  liquid  of  density  p\ 

Taking  the  origin  at  the  centre,  let  the  shape  of  the  common 
surfjBice  at  any  instant  be  given  by 

r  =  a  +  5'  =  a  +  Sn.8in(<i'^  +  €) (1), 

where  a  is  the  mean  radius,  and  jSn  is  &  surfisu^-harmonic  of  order 
n.  The  corresponding  values  of  the  velocity-potential  will  be, 
at  internal  points, 

^ ^^^-^^(<^  +  ^) (2), 

and  at  external  points 

since  these  make 

di^     dr^     dr  * 

for  r  =  a.  The  variable  parts  of  the  internal  and  external  pressures 
at  the  surface  are  then  given  by 

p  =  . . .  +  - —  Sn .  sin(<r^+e),    jt>'= . . .  — ^^fr  ^n  •  sin  (at  +€). . .(4). 
To  find  the  sum  of  the  curvatures  we  make  use  of  the  theorem 

*  The  argaxnent  here  is  that  if  we  have  a  aeriee  of  possible  types  of  distarbanoe, 

with  time-faotors  e*^ ,  e^,  «^f..M  where  a]>c4>(4>...,  and  if  these  be  exoited 
simaltaneoasly,  the  amplitude  of  the  first  will  increase  relatively  to  those  of  the 

other  components  in  the  ratios  e^*»"**^,  e'"*"**^,....  The  component  with  the 
greatest  a  will  therefore  ultimately  predominate. 

The  instability  of  a  cylindrical  jet  sorroonded  by  other  fluid  has  been  discussed 
by  Lord  Bayleigh,  **0n  the  Instability  of  Cylindrical  Fluid  Surfaces/'  PhU.  Mag,, 
Aug.  18d2.  For  a  jet  of  air  in  water  the  wave-length  of  maximum  instability  is 
found  to  be  6-48  x  2a. 

t  Lord  Bayleigh,  {.  c.  a$iU  p.  458 ;  Webb,  Mest.  of  Math.,  t.  ix.  p.  177  (1880). 
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of  Solid  Qeometry,  that  if  \,  fi,vhe  the  direction-cosines  of  the 
normal  at  any  point  of  a  surfieu^e  F(x,  y,  z)  =  0,  viz. 


then 


\,l,P^F^,Fy,F,^(F^*  +  Fy^^F,')^, 


1        1      dX     da     dv 
Ry     Mi     dx     dy     dz 


(5). 


Since  the  square  of  ^  is  to  be  neglected,  the  equation  (1)  of  the 
harmonic  spheroid  may  also  be  written 


where 


r  =  a  +  Cn, 


mM 


Cv 


(6). 
(7). 


Le.  {^n  is  a  solid  harmonic  of  degree  n.    We  thus  find 


r     dz        r»*" 


y 


(8). 


whence 

1+1 

Ri     JSt 


2     n(n  +  l) 


_2     (f»-l)(n  +  2)         .   ,   ._^. 
"  a  "*■ a« "  •  sm(<rt+€). 


(9). 


Substituting  from  (4)  and  (9)  in  the  general  surface-condition  of 
Art.  244,  we  find 


ir«  =  n(n  +  l)(n- 1)  (n  +  2) 
If  we  put  p'  =  0,  this  gives 


{(n-|-l)pH-n/j'}a»' 


Z 


.(10). 


.(11). 


<r*  =  w(n-l)(n  +  2)H.    

^  ^  pa* 

The  most  important  mode  of  vibration  is  the  ellipsoidal  one, 
for  which  n—2;  we  then  have 

<r^  =  STJpa*. 
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Hence  for  a  drop  of  water,  putting  Ti  =  74,  p  =  1,  we  find,  for  the 
frequency, 

cr/27r  =  3'87ar^  seconds, 

if  a  be  the  radius  in  centimetrea  The  radius  of  the  sphere 
which  would  vibrate  seconds  is  a  =  2*47  cm.  or  a  little  less  than  an 
inch. 

The  case  of  a  spherical  bubble  of  air,  surrounded  by  liquid, 
is  obtained  by  putting  p^O  ia  (10),  viz.  we  have 

<T*  =  («  +  l)(n-l)(n  +  2)^   (12). 

For  the  same  density  of  the  liquid,  the  frequency  of  any  given 
mode  is  greater  than  in  the  case  represented  by  (11),  on  account 
of  the  diminished  inertia ;  cf.  Art.  90  (6),  (7). 


CHAPTER  X. 


WAVES  OP  EXPANSION. 


264.  A  TREATISE  on  Hydrodynamics  would  hardly  be  complete 
without  some  reference  to  this  subject,  if  merely  for  the  reason 
that  all  actual  fluids  are  more  or  less  compressible,  and  that  it  is 
only  when  we  recognize  this  compressibility  that  we  escape  such 
apparently  paradoxical  results  as  that  of  Art.  21,  where  a  change 
of  pressure  was  found  to  be  propagated  instarUaneoiisly  through  a 
liquid  mass. 

We  shall  accordingly  investigate  in  this  Chapter  the  general 
laws  of  propagation  of  small  disturbances,  passing  over,  however, 
for  the  most  part,  such  details  as  belong  more  properly  to  the 
Theory  of  Sound. 

In  most  cases  which  we  shall  consider,  the  changes  of  pressure 
are  small,  and  may  be  taken  to  be  proportional  to  the  changes 
in  density,  thus 

Ap  =  /..^^ (1), 

P 

where  k  {=p  dp/dp)  is  a  certain  coeflScient,  called  the  '  elasticity  of 
volume.*  For  a  given  liquid  the  value  of  k  varies  with  the 
temperature,  and  (very  slightly)  with  the  pressure.  For  water  at 
15° C,  /c  =  222x10"  dynes  per  square  centimetre;  for  mercury 
at  the  same  temperature  k  =  5*42  x  10^.  The  case  of  gases  will 
be  considered  presently. 

Plane  Waves. 

265.  We  take  first  the  case  of  plane  waves  in  a  uniform 
medium. 

The  motion  being  in  one  dimension  (a),  the  djoiamical  equation 
is,  in  the  absence  of  extraneous  forces, 

du       du  _^     1  dp  _^     1  dp  dp  .-v 

dt        dx"     pdx^     pdpdx ^* 
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whilst  the  equation  of  continuity,  Art.  8  (4),  reduces  to 

l+sW-» ®- 

If  we  put 

p  =  ^o(l  +  «) (3), 

where  po  is  the  density  in  the  undisturbed  state,  8  may  be  called 
the  'condensation'  in  the  plane  x.  Substituting  in  (1)  and  (2), 
we  find,  on  the  supposition  that  the  motion  is  infinitely  small, 

du _^     K  ds  ... 

di^'podi ^  ^' 

,  ds  du  ,-,v 

^^^  jr^d^ ^^>' 

if  '«c  =  [pdp/d/)]p-p, (6), 

as  above.     Eliminating  s  we  have 

(Z*u        dhi 

dt'-^'d^ (^)- 

where  c»  = /c/po  =  [dp/d/}]p=p. (8). 

The  equation  (7)  is  of  the  form  treated  in  Art.  167,  and  the 
complete  solution  is 

u  =  F(ct-x)+f(ct-\-x) (9), 

representing  two  systems  of  waves  travelling  with  the  constant 
velocity  c,  one  in  the  positive  and  the  other  in  the  negative 
direction  of  x.  It  appears  firom  (5)  that  the  corresponding  value 
of  8  is  given  by 

c»  =  i'(c«-a?)-/(c^  +  a?) (10). 

For  a  single  wave  we  have 

U^±C8 (11), 

since  one  or  other  of  the  functions  F,f  is  zero.  The  upper  or  the 
lower  sign  is  to  be  taken  according  as  the  wave  is  travelling  in 
the  positive  or  the  negative  direction. 

There  is  an  exact  correspondence  between  the  above  approximate  theory 
and  that  of  'long'  gravity-waves  on  water.  If  we  write  tf/h  for  «,  and  gh  for 
kIpq,  the  equations  (4)  and  (5),  above,  become  identical  with  Art.  166  (3),  (5). 

L.  30 
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266.     With  the  value  of  m  given  in  Art.  254,  we  find  for  ¥rater 

at  15"  C. 

c  =  1490  metres  per  second. 

The  niimber  obtained  directly  by  CoUadon  and  Sturm  in  their 
experiments  on  the  lake  of  Geneva  was  1437,  at  a  temperature 
of  8°  C* 

In  the  case  of  a  gas,  if  we  assume  that  the  temperature  is 
constant,  the  value  of  ic  is  determined  by  Boyle's  Law 

P/Po^p/po (1), 

viz.  «==i>o (2), 

so  that  o^ip^lp^ (3). 

This  is  known  as  the  '  Newtonian '  velocity  of  sound  f.  If  we 
denote  by  H  the  height  of  a  'homogeneous  atmosphere'  of  the 
gas,  we  have  po  =  S^/>oH,  and  therefore 

c  =  (9H)» (4), 

which  may  be  compared  with  the  formula  (8)  of  Art.  167  for 
the  velocity  of  *  long '  gravity-waves  in  liquids.  For  air  at  0''  C. 
we  have  as  corresponding  values^ 

Po  =  76  X  13-60  X  981,    f)o  =  00129, 

in  absolute  CQ.s.  units;  whence 

0  s  280  metres  per  second. 

This  is  considerably  below  the  value  found  by  direct  observation. 

The  reconciliation  of  theory  and  fact  is  due  to  Laplace§. 
When  a  gas  is  suddenly  compressed,  its  temperature  rises,  so 
that  the  pressure  is  increased  more  than  in  proportion  to  the 
diminution  of  volume ;  and  a  similar  statement  applies  of  course 
to  the  case  of  a  sudden  expansion.  The  formula  (1)  is  appro- 
priate only  to  the  case  where  the  expansions  and  rarefactions  are 
so  gradual  that  there  is  emiple  time  for  equalization  of  temperature 
by  thermal  conduction  and  radiation.  In  most  cases  of  interest, 
the  alternations  of  density  are  exceedingly  rapid ;  the  flow  of  heat 

*  Afin,dt  Ckim,  et  de  Phyi.,  t  xxzyL  (1827). 
t  Principia,  Lib.  ii.,  Seot.  viii.,  Prop.  48. 
:|:  ETsratt,  UniU  amd  PhyHeal  ComtanU. 

I  <*Siir  la  vitaese  dti  son  dans  Tair  et  dans  I'ean,  Ann,  d^  Chim.  et  de  Phy$.^ 
t.  iii.  (1816);  Mieimique  C€le$U,  Livre  12»«,  o.  ill  (1833). 
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from  one  element  to  another  has  hardly  set  in  before  its  direction 
is  reversed,  so  that  practically  each  element  behaves  as  if  it 
neither  gained  nor  lost  heat. 

On  this  view  we  have,  in  place  of  (1),  the  '  adiabatic '  law 

P/Po^ip/poy (5), 

where,  as  explained  in  books  on  Thermodynamics,  7  is  the  ratio  of 
the  two  specific  heats  of  the  gas.    This  makes 

^  =  yPo (6), 

and  therefore  ^  =  (Wo^o)* (7). 

If  we  put  7=1*410*,  the  former  result  is  to  be  multiplied  by 

1'187,  whence 

c  =  332  metres  per  second, 

which  agrees  very  closely  with  the  best  direct  determinations. 

The  confidence  felt  by  physicists  in  the  soundness  of  Laplace's  view  is  so 
complete  that  it  is  now  usual  to  apply  the  formula  (7)  in  the  inverse  manner, 
and  to  infer  the  values  of  y  for  various  gases  and  vapours  from  observation 
of  wave- velocities  in  them. 

In  strictness,  a  similar  distinction  should  be  made  between  the  *  adiaba- 
tic' and  isothermal'  coefficients  of  elasticity  of  a  liquid  or  a  solid,  but 
practically  the  difference  is  unimportant.  Thus  in  the  case  of  water  the 
ratio  of  the  two  volume-elasticities  is  calculated  to  be  1*0012  f. 

The  effects  of  thermal  radiation  and  conduction  on  air-waves  have  been 
studied  theoretically  by  Stokes  X  and  Lord  Rayleigh§.  When  the  oscillations 
are  too  rapid  for  equalization  of  temperature,  but  not  so  rapid  as  to  exclude 
communication  of  heat  between  adjacent  elements,  the  waves  diminish  in 
amplitude  as  they  advance,  owing  to  the  dissipation  of  energy  which 
takes  place  in  the  thermal  processes. 

According  to  the  law  of  Charles  and  Gay  Lussao 

Po/po  a  1  +  -00366  0, 

where  0  is  the  temperature  Centigrade.  Hence  the  velocity  of 
sound  will  vary  as  the  sqyare  root  of  the  absolute  temperature. 
For  several  of  the  more  permanent  gases,  which  have  sensibly  the 
same  value  of  7,  the  formula  (7)  shews  that  the  velocity  varies 

*  The  value  found  by  dixeot  experiment, 
t  Everett,  Units  and  Phytieal  Comtants, 

t  "  An  Examination  of  the  possible  effect  of  the  Badiation  of  Heat  on  the  Pro- 
pagation of  Somid,*'  PhiL  Mag.,  April,  1851. 
I  Theory  of  Sound,  Art.  247. 
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inversely  as  the  square  root  of  the  density,  provided  the  relative 
densities  be  determined  under  the  same  conditions  of  pressure  and 
temperature. 

267.  The  theory  of  plane  waves  can  also  be  treated  very 
simply  by  the  Lagrangian  method. 

If  ^  denote  the  displacement  at  time  t  of  the  particles  whose 
undisturbed  abscissa  is  a,  the  stratum  of  matter  originally  in- 
cluded between  the  planes  x  and  x  +  Bx  is  at  the  time  t  +  St 
bounded  by  the  planes 

x  +  ^  and  «  +  f +  (l+^&«?> 
so  that  the  equation  of  continuity  is 


P 


(i+i)='" <!)' 


where  p©  is  the  density  in  the  undisturbed  state.     Hence  if  s 
denote  the  'condensation'  (p  —po)/po,  we  have 

— rfi «■ 

dx 

The  dynamical  equation  obtained  by  considering  the  forces 
acting  on  unit  area  of  the  above  stratum  is 

^°d<»"     dx W. 

These  equations  are  exact,  but  in  the  case  of  small  motions 
we  may  write 

p==JPo  +  *?« (4), 

^^  *  =  -2 (5)- 

Substituting  in  (3)  we  find 

dt'  "  da? W. 

where  <?  =  Klpt (7). 

The  interpretation  of  (6)  ia  the  same  as  in  Arta  167,  255, 
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268.     The  kinetic  energy  of  a  system  of  plane  waves  is  given 

by 

T^\p,jjju^dxdydz (1), 

where  u  is  the  velocity  at  the  point  (^,  y,  z)  at  time  L 

The  calculation  of  the  intrinsic  energy  requires  a  little  care. 
If  i;  be  the  volume  of  unit  mass,  the  work  which  this  gives  out  in 
expanding  firom  its  actual  volume  to  the  normal  volume  v^  is 

^pdv (2). 


/: 


Putting  V  =  Vo/Cl  +  «),  p  =|>o  +  fc8,  we  find,  for  the  intrinsic  energy 
{E)  of  unit  mass 

^=bo«  +  (4^-Po)«"}vo (3), 

if  we  neglect  terms  of  higher  order.  Hence,  for  the  intrinsic 
energy  of  the  fluid  which  in  the  disturbed  condition  occupies  any 
given  region,  we  have  the  expression 

W^JJJEpdxdydz==PoJJJE{l'\-8)dxdydz 

"^IlliPoS  +  i[K^)  dxdydz (4), 

since  PqVq^^I.  If  we  consider  a  region  so  great  that  the  con- 
densations and  rarefBMstions  balance,  we  have 

fffsdxdydz^O (5), 

and  therefore  W=  ^xJJJ^dxdydz (6). 

In  a  progressive  plane  wave  we  have  C8=:±u,  and  therefore 
T=W.  The  equality  of  the  two  kinds  of  energy,  in  this  case,  may 
also  be  inferred  from  the  more  general  line  of  argument  given  in 
Art.  171. 

In  the  theory  of  Sound  special  interest  attaches,  of  course,  to 
the  case  of  simple-harmonic  vibrations.  If  a  be  the  amplitude 
of  a  progressive  wave  of  period  2^/<r,  we  may  assume,  in  con- 
formity with  Art.  257  (6), 

f  ==aco8(i'a?  — (rt  +  e) (7), 

where  k  =  a/c.  The  formulse  (1)  and  (6)  then  give,  for  the  energy 
contained  in  a  prismatic  space  of  sectional  area  unity  and  length 
\  (in  the  direction  x), 

T-hW^hpoa^a^\ (8), 
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the  same  as  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  whole  mass  when  animated 
with  the  maximum  velocity  aa. 

The  rate  of  transmission  of  energy  across  unit  area  of  a  plane  moving 
with  the  particles  situate  in  it  is 

j?  ^=|>aa  sin  (itjF-o-^+f) (i). 

The  work  done  by  the  constant  part  of  the  pressure  in  a  complete  period  is 
zero.    For  the  variable  part  we  have 

A^=jc«=— <c^=s»tasin(ib:-<r<+€) (ii). 

Substituting  in  (i),  we  find,  for  the  mean  rate  of  transmission  of  energy, 

i«o-Xw*=Jpo<r*a*xc (iii). 

Hence  the  energy  transmitted  in  any  number  of  complete  periods  is  exactly 
that  corresponding  to  the  waves  which  pass  the  plane  in  the  same  time. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  general  theory  of  Art.  221,  since,  c  being 
independent  of  X,  the  group-velocity  is  identical  with  the  wave- velocity. 


Waves  of  Finite  Amplitude. 

259.     If  |J  be  a  function  of  p  only,  the  equations  (1)  and  (3)  of 
Art.  267,  give,  without  approximation, 

df"' pHp'da? ^  ^' 

On  the  '  isothermal '  hypothesis  that 

pIPo'^^'PIPq^ (2), 

this  becomes  -j^  =  t^*  ,       Jirva    t- -.(S)- 


**■  '^  Ft" 


Id  the  same  way,  the  '  adiabatic '  relation 


Ff 


These  exact  equations  (3)  and  (4)  may  be  compared  with  the  similar 
equation  for  4ong'  waves  in  a  uniform  canal,  Art.  170  (3). 
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It  appears  from  (1)  that  the  equation  (6)  of  Art.  257  could  be  regarded  as 
exact  if  the  relation  between  p  and  p  were  such  that 

"'I'A.v (i). 

Hence  plane  waves  of  finite  amplitude  can  be  propagated  without  change  of 
type  if,  and  only  if, 

p-Po=P^(l-^) (ii). 

A  relation  of  this  form  does  not  hold  for  any  known  substance,  whether  at 
constant  temperature  or  when  free  from  gain  or  loss  of  heat  by  conduction 
and  radiation.  Hence  sound-waves  of  finite  amplitude  must  inevitably  under- 
go a  change  of  type  as  they  proceed. 

260.  The  laws  of  propagation  of  waves  of  finite  amplitude 
have  been  investigated,  independently  and  by  different  methods, 
by  Eamshaw  and  Biemann.  It  is  proposed  to  give  here  a  brief 
account  of  these  investigations,  referring  for  further  details  to  the 
original  papers,  and  to  the  very  full  discussion  of  the  matter 
by  Lord  Rayleigh  *. 

Riemann's  method  f  has  already  been  applied  in  this  treatise 
to  the  discussion  of  the  corresponding  question  in  the  theory 
of  *  long '  gravity-waves  on  liquids  (Art.  183).  He  starts  fix)m 
the  Eulerian  equations  of  Art.  255,  which  may  be  written 

du        du        1  dp  dp 


dt         dx        pdpdso    ^  '* 


dp  ,     dp  du  .  . 

If  we  put 

P=f(p)  +  %    Q=^/(p)-u (3), 

where  /(/>)  is  as  yet  undetermined,  we  find,  multiplying  (2)  by 
/  (p),  and  adding  to  (1), 

W^^d^       pdpdi    ''•'  ^^cte' 
If  we  now  determine /(/>)  so  that 

i/'(p)i*=^| w. 

•  Theory  of  Soundj  o.  xi. 

t  ''  Ueber  die  Fortpflanzung  ebener  Loffewellen  von  endlicher  Bohwingongsweite," 
QOtt.  Abh.,  t.  yiii.  (1S60) ;  Werke,  Leipzig,  1876,  p.  145. 
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this  may  be  written 

dP        dP  .,,  .dP 

dt'^^'d^^-P^^^d^ 

In  the  same  way  we  obtain 


(5). 


dQ  .     dQ 


dQ 


+  ^-7Z=     P/'ip)^ 


(6). 


dt  '  "  dx        ''•'   ^'  das 
The  condition  (4)  is  satisfied  by 

^«=f/|/? <'^ 

Substituting  in  (5)  and  (6),  we  find 


dP 


dx' 

dQ 

dx 


(8). 


Hence  dP  =  0,  or  P  is  constant,  for  a  geometrical  point  moving 
with  the  velocity 

dx  _  /dp\* 
di~\d^) 

whilst  Q  is  constant  for  a  point  whose  velocity  is 


+  u 


(9), 


S-(l)'- w 


<dp 

Hence,  any  given  value  of  P  moves  forward,  and  any  value  of  Q 
moves  backward,  with  the  velocity  given  by  (9)  or  (10),  as 
the  case  may  be. 

These  results  enable  us  to  understand,  in  a  general  way,  the 
nature  of  the  motion  in  any  given  case.  Thus  if  the  initial 
disturbance  be  confined  to  the  space  between  the  two  planes 
a;  =  a,  a;  =  6,  we  may  suppose  that  P  and  Q  both  vanish  for  a?  >  a 
and  for  a<b.  The  region  within  which  P  is  variable  will 
advance,  and  that  within  which  Q  is  variable  will  recede,  until 
after  a  time  these  regions  separate  and  leave  between  them  a 
space  for  which  P  ==  0,  Q  =  0,  and  in  which  the  fluid  is  therefore 
at  rest.  The  original  disturbance  has  thus  been  split  up  into  two 
progressive  waves  travelling  in  opposite  directions.  In  the 
advancing  wave  we  have  Q  =  0,  and  therefore 

u=fip)  (11). 
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so  that  both  the  density  and  the  particle-velocity  are  propagated 
forwards  at  the  rate  given  by  (9).  Whether  we  adopt  the  isother- 
mal or  the  adiabatic  law  of  expansion,  this  velocity  of  propagation 
will  be  found  to  be  greater,  the  greater  the  value  of  p.  The  law 
of  progress  of  the  wave  may  be  illustrated  by  drawing  a  curve 
with  X  as  abscissa  and  p  as  ordinate,  and  making  each  point 
of  this  curve  move  forward  with  the  appropriate  velocity,  as 
given  by  (9)  and  (11).  Since  those  parts  move  fiister  which 
have  the  greater  ordinates,  the  curve  will  eventually  become  at 
some  point  perpendicular  to  x.  The  quantities  du/dx,  dpjdx  are 
then  infinite ;  and  the  preceding  method  fails  to  yield  any  infor- 
mation as  to  the  subsequent  course  of  the  motion.    Cf.  Art.  183. 

261.  Similar  results  can  be  deduced  from  Eamshaw's  investi- 
gation*, which  is,  however,  somewhat  less  general  in  that  it 
applies  only  to  a  progressive  wave  supposed  already  established. 

For  simplicity  we  wUl  suppose  j?  and  p  to  be  connected  by  Boyle's  Law 

P^(^P (i)- 

If  we  write  y=^+f,  so  that  y  denotes  the  absolute  coordinate  at  time  t  of 
the  partiole  whose  undisturbed  abscissa  is  x^  the  equation  (3)  of  Art.  259 
becomes 

^-S/(f)" <«>■ 

This  is  satisfied  by 

t-fi%) «. 

t(i))'-/(i)' ""• 

Hence  a  first  integral  of  (ii)  is 

I'^i^^o^g W- 

To  obtain  the  '  general  integral '  of  (v)  we  must  eliminate  a  between  the 
equations 

y=aJ7+(C±cloga)<+<^(a),l  ,. 

0«(U7±c«+o«^'(a)  J  ^  ^^* 

where  <\>  is  arbitrary.     Now 

dyldx^p^p, 

*  "  On  the  Mathematical  Theory  of  Sound,"  PhiU  Tram.,  1860. 
t  See  Forsyth,  Differential  EqvatUnu,  o.  ix. 
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so  that^  if  tf  be  the  velocity  of  the  particle  Xy  we  have 

u^^^C±c\og^ (vii). 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  wave  we  shall  have  t^sO,  p=po.    It  follows  that 
C^Of  and  therefore 

P=Po«**'' (^)- 

Hence  in  a  progressive  wave  p  and  u  must  be  connected  by  this  relation. 
If  this  be  satisfied  initially,  the  function  0  which  occurs  in  (vi)  is  to  be 
determined  from  the  conditions  at  time  i^O  by  the  equation 

*'Wp)=«-^ (i^)- 

To  obtain  results  independent  of  the  particular  form  of  the  wave,  consider 
two  particles  (which  we  will  distinguish  by  suffixes)  so  related  that  the  value 
of  p  which  obtains  for  the  first  particle  at  time  <|  is  found  at  the  second 
particle  at  time  t^. 

The  value  of  a  (=p^p)  is  the  same  for  both,  and  therefore  by  (vi),  with 

(7=0, 

yj-yi«=«(^a-"a^i)±c(<,-<i)loga,l  . 

0=a(ar,-^i)±c(<,-<i)         J ^  ^' 

The  latter  equation  may  be  written 

77=Tcf^ (xi), 

^  Po 

shewing  that  the  value  of  p  is  propagated  yrom/Mzr^tb^  toparticU  at  the  rate 
pIpq  .  c    The  rate  of  propagation  in  space  is  given  by 

^=Tc±cloga 

«Tc+t& (zii). 

This  is  in  agreement  with  Riemann's  results,  since  on  the  'isothermal' 
hypothesis  (c^/dp)^=e. 

For  a  wave  travelling  in  the  positive  direction  we  must  take  the  lower 
signs.  If  it  be  one  of  condensation  (p>po)>  u  is  positive,  by  (viii).  It  follows 
that  the  denser  parts  of  the  wave  are  continually  gaining  on  the  rarer,  and 
at  length  overtake  them ;  the  subsequent  motion  is  then  beyond  the  scope  of 
our  analysis. 

Eliminating  x  between  the  equations  (vi),  and  writing  for  c  log  a  its  value 
- 1^  we  find  for  a  wave  travelling  in  the  positive  direction, 

y=»(c+tt)*-|-/'(o) (xiii). 

In  virtue  of  (viii)  this  is  equivalent  to 
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9 


This  formula  is  due  to  Poisson*.  Its  interpretation,  leading  to  the  same 
results  as  above,  for  the  mode  of  alteration  of  the  wave  as  it  proceeds,  forms 
the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Stokes  f. 

262.  The  conditions  for  a  wave  of  permanent  type  have  been 
investigated  in  a  very  simple  manner  by  Bankine  ^ 

If,  as  in  Art.  172,  we  impress  on  everything  a  velocity  c  equal 
and  opposite  to  that  of  the  waves,  we  reduce  the  problem  to  one  of 
steady  motion. 

Let  A,  Bhe  two  points  of  an  ideal  tube  of  unit  section  drawn 
in  the  direction  of  propagation,  and  let  the  values  of  the  pressure, 
the  density,  and  the  particle-velocity  at  A  and  B  be  denoted 
by  pi,  /),,  Wi  and  jp„  /o„  u,,  respectively. 

Since  the  same  amount  of  matter  now  crosses  in  unit  time 
each  section  of  the  tube,  we  have 

pi(c-t*i)  =  />t(c-w,),  =  m,    <1), 

say ;  where  tn  denotes  the  mass  swept  past  in  unit  time  by  a  plane 
moving  with  the  wave,  in  the  original  form  of  the  problem.  This 
quantity  m  is  called  by  Rankine  the  '  mass-velocity '  of  the  wave. 

Again,  the  total  force  acting  on  the  mass  included  between  A 

and  B  is  Ps— j>ii  ^T^d  the  rate  at  which  this  mass  is  gaining 

momentum  is 

m(c  —  Wi)  —  w(c  —  u,). 

Hence  i>» -pi  =  w  (w,  -  w,)  (2). 

Combined  with  (1)  this  gives 

Pi  +  w^V/h  =!>«  +  wiVf>2 (3). 

Hence  a  wave  of  finite  amplitude  cannot  be  propagated  un- 
changed except  in  a  medium  such  that 

p  +  mY/o  =  const (4). 

This  conclusion  has  already  been  arrived  at,  in  a  diiBferent  manner, 
in  Art.  259. 


• 


•(  M^moire  sor  la  Thtoie  da  Bon,*'  Jtmm,  de  VteoU  Polyttehn.^  i.  viL,  p.  819 
(1808). 

t  •'  On  a  Difficulty  in  the  Theory  of  Bound,"  Phil  Mag.^  Not.  1848;  MatK  and 
Pkyi,  Paper$t  t.  iL,  p.  61. 

t  "  On  the  Thermodynamio  Theory  of  Waves  of  Finite  Longitudinal  Disturb- 
anoe,"  Phil  Trant.,  1870. 
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If  the  variation  of  density  be  slight,  the  relation  (4)  may, 
however,  be  regarded  as  holding  approximately  for  actual  fluids, 
provided  m  have  the  proper  value.     Putting 

p  =  /}o(l  +  »),    p-po  +  tc8,    m  =  poC (5), 

we  find  (f  =  K[po (6), 

as  in  Art.  255. 

The  fact  that  in  actual  fluids  a  progressive  wave  of  finite 
amplitude  continually  alters  its  type,  so  that  the  variations  of 
density  towards  the  fi*ont  become  more  and  more  abrupt,  has  led 
various  writers  to  speculate  on  the  possibility  of  a  wave  of  dis- 
continuity, analogous  to  a  'bore'  in  water-waves. 

It  has  been  shewn,  first  by  Stokes*,  and  afterwards  by  several 
other  writers,  that  the  conditions  of  constancy  of  mass  and  of 
constancy  of  momentum  can  both  be  satisfied  for  such  a  wave. 
The  simplest  case  is  when  there  is  no  variation  in  the  values  of 
p  and  u  except  at  the  plane  of  discontinuity.  If,  in  Bankine's 
argument,  the  sections  A,  B  be  taken,  one  in  front  of,  and  the 
other  behind  this  plane,  we  find 


m 


=P^'.p./>.y in 

\Pl  —  f>8  / 


c 


and,  if  we  further  suppose  that  ti^  =  0,  so  that  the  medium  is  at 

rest  in  front  of  the  wave, 

^m^/p,-£,M» 

Pi     Kpi  —  Pi  p%/ 

and  ^  =  c-^=±((P-"^'>^-''^'Y    (9). 

pi        \  pipi  I 

The  upper  or  the  lower  sign  is  to  be  taken  according  as  pi  is 
greater  or  less  than  p^,  i.e,  according  as  the  wave  is  one  of 
condensation  or  of  rarefaction. 

These  results  have,  however,  lost  some  of  theu*  interest  since 
it  has  been  pointed  out  by  Lord  Rayleigh  f  that  the  equation  of 
energy  cannot  be  satisfied  consistently  with  (1)  and  (2).  Con- 
sidering the  excess  of  the  work  done  on  the  fluid  entering  the 

*  I,  c,  ante  p.  475. 

t  Theory  of  Sound,  Art.  263. 
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space  AB  At  B  over  that  done  by  the  fluid  leaving  at  il,  we  find 

p,  (c  -  ti^) -Pi  (c  -  t*i)  =  im  {(c  -  t^y  -  (c  -  t^)*j 

+  m(^i-^,) (10), 

where  the  first  term  on  the  right-hand  represents  the  gain  of 
kinetic,  and  the  second  that  of  intrinsic  energy ;  cf.  Art.  23.  As 
in  Art.  11  (7),  we  have 


=/>© <"^- 


E 


It  is  easily  shewn  that  (10)  is  inconsistent  with  (2)  unless 

E^-E,=~(p.'-pJ') (12), 

which  is  only  satisfied  provided  the  relation  between  p  and 
p  be  that  given  by  (4).  In  words,  the  conditions  for  a  wave 
of  discontinuity  can  only  be  satisfied  in  the  case  of  a  medium 
whose  intrinsic  energy  varies  as  the  square  of  the  pressure. 

In  the  above  investigation  no  account  has  been  taken  of 
dissipative  forces,  such  as  viscosity  and  thermal  conduction  and 
radiation.  Practically,  a  wave  such  as  we  have  been  considering 
would  imply  a  finite  difference  of  temperature  between  the 
portions  of  the  fluid  on  the  two  sides  of  the  plane  of  discontinuity, 
so  that,  to  say  nothing  of  viscosity,  there  would  necessarily  be  a 
dissipation  of  energy  due  to  thermal  action  at  the  junction. 
Whether  this  dissipation  would  be  of  such  an  amount  as  to  be 
consistent,  approximately,  with  the  relation  (12)  is  a  physical 
question,  involving  considerations  which  lie  outside  the  province 
of  theoretical  Hydrodynamics. 

Spherical  Waves. 

268.  Let  us  next  suppose  that  the  disturbance  is  sjrmmetrical 
with  respect  to  a  fixed  point,  which  we  take  as  origin.  The 
motion  is  necessarily  irrotational,  so  that  a  velocity-potential 
<!>  exists,  which  is  here  a  function  of  r,  the  distance  from  the 
origin,  and  t,  only.  If  as  before  we  neglect  the  squares  of 
small  quantities,  we  have  by  Art.  21  (3) 
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In  the  notation  of  Arts.  254,  255  we  may  write 

whence  ^*"^  (^)- 

To  form  the  equation  of  continuity  we  remark  that,  owing  to 
the  difference  of  flux  across  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces,  the 
space  included  between  the  spheres  r  and  r  +  Sr  is  gaining  mass 
at  the  rate 

Since  the  same  rate  is  also  expressed  by  dpIdt.^wr^Sr  we  have 

This  might  also  have  been  arrived  at  by  direct  transformation  of 
the  general  equation  of  continuity,  Art.  8  (4).  In  the  case  of 
infinitely  small  motions,  (2)  gives 

^^l±U^]  (3) 

whence,  substituting  from  (I), 

dt*      r^dr\dr)  ^*^- 

This  may  be  put  into  the  more  convenient  form 

d^>r<f>        d^.rif>  .  . 

~dt^    ""^""d^ ^^^' 

so  that  the  solution  is 

r<l>  =  F{r-ct)+f(r  +  ct) (6). 

Hence  the  motion  is  made  up  of  two  systems  of  spherical  waves, 
travelling,  one  outwards,  the  other  inwards,  with  velocity  c. 
Considering  for  a  moment  the  first  system  alone,  we  have 

s  =  -lF'(r-ct). 

which  shews  that  a  condensation  is  propagated  outwards  with 
velocity  c,  but  diminishes  as  it  proceeds,  its  amount  varying 
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inversely  as  the  distance  from  the  origin.  The  velocity  due  to 
the  same  train  of  waves  is 

As  T  increases  the  second  term  becomes  less  and  less  important 
compared  with  tHe  first,  so  that  ultimately  the  velocity  is  pro- 
pagated according  to  the  same  law  as  the  condensation. 

264.  The  determination  of  the  functions  F  and  /in  terms  of 
the  initial  conditions,  for  an  unlimited  space,  can  be  effected 
as  follows.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  initial  distributions  of  velocity 
and  condensation  are  determined  by  the  formulae 

*=-^(»-),    ^  =  X(»-)    (7). 

where  ^,  %  are  arbitrary  functions,  of  which  the  former  must 
fulfil  the  condition  '^^(0).=:0,  since  otherwise  the  equation  of 
continuity  would  not  be  satisfied  at  the  origin.  Both  functions 
are  given,  prirnd  facie,  only  for  positive  values  of  the  variable ; 
but  all  our  equations  are  consistent  with  the  view  that  r  changes 
sign  as  the  point  to  which  it  refers  passes  through  the  origin.  On 
this  understanding  we  have,  on  account  of  the  symmetry  of  the 
circumstances  with  respect  to  the  origin, 

^(-r)-'^(r),    x(-r)«x(r) (8), 

that  is,  ^fr  and  x  ^^^  ^^^^  functions.    From  (6)  and  (7)  we  have 

-F(r)+/'(r)  =  ^xW  ^    ^^^' 

If  we  put 

]^rx(r)  dr  ^  j(^(r) (10), 

I 

the  latter  equation  may  be  written 


the  constant  of  integration  being  omitted,  as  it  will  disappear 
from  the  final  result.    We  notice  that 

X^{-r)=  xir) (12). 
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Hence,  we  have 


(13). 


.(14). 


F(r)  =  ^f(r)-^^Xi(.r) 
f(r)  =  Jrf  (r)  + 13  Xi  (»*) 


The  complete  value  of  ^  is  then  given  by  (6),  viz. 

r^  =  J  (r  -  cO  V' (»•-<*)- 2^  Xi  (»•- <*) 

As  a  veiy  simple  example,  we  may  suppose  that  the  air  is  initially  at  rest^ 
and  that  the  disturbance  consists  of  a  uniform  condensation  %^  extending 
through  a  sphere  of  radius  a.  The  formulsQ  then  shew  that  after  a  certain 
time  the  disturbance  is  confined  to  a  spherical  shell  whose  internal  and 
external  radii  are  ct-a  and  c^+o,  and  that  the  condensation  at  any  point 
within  the  thickness  of  this  shell  is  given  by 

*/«b=(*'-<*)/2»'. 

The  condensation  is  therefore  positive  through  the  outer  half,  and  negative 
through  the  inner  half,  of  the  thickness.  This  is  a  particular  case  of  a 
general  result  stated  long  ago  by  Stokes*,  according  to  which  a  diverging 
spherical  wave  must  necessarily  contain  both  condensed  and  rarefied  portions. 

We  shall  require  shortly  the  form  which  the  general  value 
(14)  of  ^  assumes  at  the  origin.  This  is  found  most  simply  by 
differentiating  both  sides  of  (14)  with  respect  to  r  and  then 
making  r  =  0.  The  result  is,  if  we  take  account  of  the  relations 
(8),  (10),  (12), 

mr=o  =  |.<t(cO  +  «X(^0 (15). 


Oeneral  Equcvtion  of  Sound  Waves, 

266.  We  proceed  to  the  general  case  of  propagation  of  ex- 
pansion-waves. We  neglect,  as  before,  the  squares  of  small 
quantities,  so  that  the  djmamical  equation  is  as  in  Art.  263, 


"^   dt 


(1). 


*  "  On  Some  Points  in  the  Beoeived  Theory  of  Sound,"  Phil.  Mag,,  Jan.  1849 ; 
Math,  aiid  Pftys,  Papers,  t.  ii.,  p.  82. 
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Also,  writing  />  =  /^o  (1  + «)  in  the  general  equation  of  continuity, 
Art.  8  (4),  we  have,  with  the  same  approximation, 

dt^  da?'^  dy^'^  dz'' ^'^^• 

The  elimination  oia  between  (1)  and  (2)  gives 

or,  in  our  former  notation, 

^  =  '^'^'^ (*)• 

Since  this  equation  is  linear,  it  will  be  satisfied  by  the  arith- 
metic mean  of  any  number  of  separate  solutions  4>ii  <h>  ^S'-*-- 
As  in  Art.  39,  let  us  imagine  an  infinite  number  of  systems  of 
rectangular  axes  to  be  arranged  uniformly  about  any  point  P  as 
origin,  and  let  ^i,  <^,  ^S)  •••  be  the  velocity-potentials  of  motions 
which  are  the  same  with  respect  to  these  systems  as  the  original 
motion  ^  is  with  respect  to  the  system  x,  y,  z.  In  this  case  the 
arithmetic  mean  (^,  say),  of  the  functions  ^,  ^,  ^, ...  will  be 
the  velocity-potential  of  a  motion  symmetrical  with  respect  to 
the  point  P,  and  will  therefore  come  under  the  investigation  of 
Art.  264,  provided  r  denote  the  distance  of  any  point  fix>m  P.  In 
other  words,  if  ^  be  a  function  of  r  and  f ,  defined  by  the  equation 


i>  =  ^\\^dM (6), 


where  ^  is  any  solution  of  (4),  and  im  is  the  solid  angle  subtended 
at  P  by  an  element  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere  of  radius  r  having 
this  point  as  centre,  then 

^-^^ w 

Hence  r^^F{r-ct)'\'f{r-\'Ct) (7). 

The  mean  value  of  ^  over  a  sphere  having  any  point  P  of 
the  medium  as  centre  is  therefore  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  the 

*  This  result  was  obtained,  in  a  different  manner,  by  Poisson,  <*  Mtooire  snr  la 
thtorie  dn  son,"  «7<wm.  de  VicoU  PolyUekn.,  t.  Tii.  (1807),  pp.  834—888.  The  remark 
that  it  leads  at  once  to  the  complete  solution  of  (4)  is  due  to  Liouville,  Joum,  de 
Math,,  1866,  pp.  1—6. 

L.  31 
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velocity-potential  of  a  symmetrical  spherical  disturbance.  We 
see  at  once  that  the  value  of  ^  at  P  at  the  time  t  depends  on 
the  mean  initial  values  of  (f>  and  d<f>/dt  over  a  sphere  of  radius  ct 
described  about  P  as  centre,  so  that  the  disturbance  is  propagated 
in  all  directions  with  uniform  velocity  c.  Thus  if  the  original 
disturbance  extend  only  through  a  finite  portion  2  of  space,  the 
disturbance  at  any  point  P  external  to  X  will  begin  after  a  time 
ri/c,  will  last  for  a  time  (r,  —  r,)/c,  and  will  then  cease  altogether ; 
Ti,  rj  denoting  the  radii  of  two  spheres  described  with  P  as  centre, 
the  one  just  excluding,  the  other  just  including  2. 

To  express  the  solution  of  (4),  already  virtually  obtained,  in 
an  analytical  form,  let  the  values  of  <f>  and  d<f>/dt,  when  f  =  0,  be 

(^=:i|r(a?,y,^),    J"  =  %  (a?,  y,  2r) (8). 

The  mean  initial  values  of  these  quantities  over  a  sphere  of  radius 
r  described  about  (a?,  y,  z)  as  centre  are 

^  =  T—  1 1  '^  (^  +  i^i  y  +  wr,  z  +  nr)  dw, 

dt  ^ 4^ii  X  ^^  +  ^^'  y-^mr^z-k-  nr)d'Br, 

where  I,  w,  n  denote  the  direction-cosines  of  any  radius  of  this 
sphere,  and  Sw  the  corresponding  elementary  solid  angle.  If  we 
put 

Z  =  sin  ^  cos  w,    m  =  sin  0  sin  ©,    n  —  cos  dy 

we  shall  have 

Scr  =sin  Ohdhio. 

Hence,  comparing  with  Art.  264  (15),  we  see  that  the  value  of 
4>  at  the  point  (a?,  y,  z\  at  any  subsequent  time  t,  is 

^— T—^.t  11  -^(aj  +  c^  sin  d  cos  CD,  y  +  c^sind  sin©, 

z-Vctomff)  sin  OdOdo} 
II  Xi^-^  otsinOcosm,  y -f  c^ sin tf  sin  o>, 

z-hct  cos  0)  sin  0d0da> . . .  (9), 
which  is  the  form  given  by  Poisson*. 

*  **  M^moire  but  rint^gration  de  qnelques  ^Dations  lin^aires  aux  diiS^renoeB 
partieUes,  et  partiealidrement  de  T^uation  g^n^rale  dn  moayement  des  flnides 
61a8tiqiie0,"  M^.  de  VAead.  dei  Seieneei,  t.  iii.,  lSlS-19. 
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266.  In  the  case  of  simple-harmonic  motion,  the  time-factor 
being  e^^,  the  equation  (4)  of  Art.  265  takes  the  form 

(V>  +  *«)<^  =  0 (1), 

where  h^ajc (2). 

It  appears  on  comparison  with  Art.  258  (7)  that  "tirlh  is  the  wave- 
length of  plane  waves  of  the  same  period  {2irl<r). 

There  is  little  excuse  for  trespassing  further  on  the  domain  of 
Acoustics;  but  we  may  briefly  notice  the  solutions  of  (1)  which 
are  appropriate  when  the  boundary- conditions  have  reference  to 
spherical  surfaces,  as  this  will  introduce  us  to  some  results  of 
analysis  which  will  be  of  service  in  the  next  Chapter. 

In  the  case  of  symmetry  with  respect  to  the  origin,  we  have 
by  Art.  263  (5),  or  by  direct  transformation  of  (1), 

^  +  **.r^  =  0 (3). 

the  solution  of  which  is 

-       .  sinAr  .  ^^  cos  At  ... 

*=^nfcr+^nfcr <*>• 

When  the  motion  is  finite  at  the  origin  we  must  have  -8  =  0. 

l**.    This  may  be  applied  to  the  radial  vibrations  of  air  contained  in  a 
spherical  cavity.    The  condition  that  d(t>/dr=0  at  the  surface  r=a  gives 

iaikka=ka (i), 

which  determines  the  frequencies  of  the  normal  modes.  The  roots  of  this 
equation,  which  presents  itself  in  various  physical  problems,  can  be  cal- 
culated without  much  difficulty,  either  by  means  of  a  series*,  or  by  a 
method  devised  by  Fourier  f.  The  values  obtained  by  Schwerd:}:  for  the 
first  few  roots  are 

ira/Tr= 1-4303,    24690,    3-4709,    4-4774,    6-4818,    6-4844 (ii), 

approximating  to  the  form  ^n+i,  where  m  is  integraL  These  numbers  give 
the  ratio  (2a/X)  of  the  diameter  of  the  sphere  to  the  wave-length.  Taking 
the  reciprocals  we  find 

X/2a=-e992,   -4067,   -2881,   -2233,   '1824,   -1642 (iii). 

In  the  case  of  the  second  and  higher  roots  of  (i)  the  roots  of  lower  order  give 

*  Ealer,  Introduetio  in  Analynn  Ir^nitorumt  LauBanne,  1748,  t.  ii.,  p.  819; 
Bayleigh,  Theory  of  Sound,  Art.  207. 

t  Thiorie  analytique  de  la  Chaleur,  Paris,  1822,  Art  286. 
t  Qaoted  by  Yerdet,  Optique  Pkyiiquet  t.  i.,  p.  266. 
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the  positions  of  the  spherical  nodes  {d(t>ldr=0).    Thus  in  the  second  mode 
there  is  a  spherical  node  whose  radius  is  given  by 

r/a = (l-4303)/(2-4690)= -6817. 

2^  In  the  case  of  waves  propagated  outwards  into  infinite  space  from  a 
spherical  surface,  it  is  more  convenient  to  use  the  solution  of  (3),  including 
the  time-factor,  in  the  form 

<t>^C^——- (iv). 

T 

If  the  motion  of  the  gas  be  due  to  a  prescribed  radial  motion 

r=^ae*^ (v) 

of  a  sphere  of  radius  a,  C  is  determined  by  the  condition  that  fss  -  cUft/dr  for 
r=a.    This  gives 

^-i+lk*^^-^^^ (^)' 

whence,  taking  the  real  parts,  we  have,  corresponding  to  a  prescribed  normal 
motion 

r=a  cos  (rt (vii), 

^^     «*a      rcos{<r^-lr(r-a)}     ^^  Bm{trt  -  h  [r-<^)}\         i.^\ 

When  ha  is  infinitesimal,  this  reduces  to 

^^^COB(^ (j^j^ 

where  A^^ufci^a.    We  have  here  the  conception  of  the  'simple  source'  of 
sound,  which  plays  so  great  a  part  in  the  modem  treatment  of  Acoustica 

The  rate  of  emission  of  energy  may  be  calculated  from  the  result  of  Art  268. 
At  a  great  distance  r  from  the  origin,  the  waves  are  approximately  plane,  of 
amplitude  A/Ancr.  Putting  this  value  of  a  in  the  expression  ^poo^a^c  for  the 
energy  transmitted  across  unit  area,  and  multiplying  by  iirr',  we  obtain  for 
the  energy  emitted  per  second 

~8^ W- 

267.  When  the  restriction  as  to  symmetry  is  abandoned,  we 
may  suppose  the  value  of  ^  over  any  sphere  of  radius  r,  having 
its  centre  at  the  origin,  to  be  expanded  in  a  series  of  surfiEtce- 
harmonics  whose  coefficients  are  functions  of  r.  We  therefore 
assume 

(l>=^'S,Itnil>n (6), 
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where  0n  is  a  solid  harmonic  of  degree  n,  and  i2n  is  a  function  of  r 
only.     Now 

(«)• 

And,  by  the  definition  of  a  solid  harmonic,  we  have 
Hence 

=l5;5-+ — r— dTJ^ ^^>- 

If  we  substitute  in  (1),  the  terms  in  <f>n  must  satisfy  the 
equation  independently,  whence 

^+^^*  §=+*•*.-«> w. 

which  is  the  differential  equation  in  Itn> 

This  can  be  integrated  by  series.    Thus,  assuming  that 

the  relation  between  consecutive  coefficients  is  found  to  be 

This  gives  two  ascending  series,  one  beginning  with  m  =  0,  and  the 
other  with  m  =  —  2n  —  1 ;  thus 

^"2(2n+3)'*'2.4(2n  +  3)(2n+6)~'"7 

^  r      2(l-2n)^2.4(l-2n)(3-2n)      "7' 

where  ^,  £  are  arbitrary  constants.  Hence  putting  (f>n  =  r^8n,  so 
that  Sn  is  a  surface-harmonic  of  order  n,  the  general  solution  of  (1) 
may  be  written 

4>  =  X{Airn{lcr)  +  B^n{kr)]r^Sn (9), 
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where 

1         /         f»  f«  Y 

^"^^^ "1.3... (271+1)  r~2(2n+3)"^2.4(2»+3)(2»+5)~"7 

1^.(2«-1)/       _r_^    ?* ] 

^^nKi}-  ^+1         ^i     2(l-2n)     2.4(l-2n)(3-2n)      "V 

(10)». 

The  first  term  of  (9)  is  alone  to  be  retained  when  the  motion 
is  finite  at  the  origin. 

The  functions  V^n(?)i  ^n(?)  can  also  be  expressed  in  finite 
terms,  as  follows : 

*.(«-(-).  (,|)"=M 


■^■^^-(-Hmff 


These  are  readily  identified  with  (10)  by  expanding  sin  f,  cos  f,  and 
performing  the  differentiations.     As  particular  cases  we  have 

sin  f 


^.(0= 


^.(?)- 


sin  f     cos  f 


I   /lA     /'^      1\    .    ,.    3cosf 

The  formulae  (9)  and  (11)  shew  that  the  general  solution  of  the 
equation 

cPiZn  .  2  (n  + 1)  diJ„ 

-W^ — c — dT"^"^"    ^   ^' 

which  is  obtained  by  writing  f  for  ^  in  (8),  is 

J.  _(  dyAe^+Be-^ 

^»- W  — r — <^^^- 

This  is  easily  verified  ;  for  if  i2»  be  any  solution  of  (12),  we  find  that  the 
corresponding  equation  for  R^^^  is  satisfied  by 

If      _dR^ 

*  There  is  a  slight  doTiation  here  from  the  notation  adopted  by  Heine,  KugeU 
funetionen,  p.  82. 
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and  by  repeated  applications  of  this  result  it  appears  that  (12)  is  satisfied  by 

^=(^)"^ «• 

where  R^  is  the  solution  of 

that  is  ^^ilg*^+^g       (JiJ^^ 

268.     A  simple  application  of  the  foregoing  analysis  is  to  the 
vibrations  of  air  contained  in  a  spherical  envelope. 

1°.    Let  us  first  consider  the  free  vibrations  when  the  envelope  is  rigid 
Since  the  motion  is  finite  at  the  origin,  we  have,  by  (9)^ 

*=^f.(ifcr)i*^,.e^ (i), 

with  the  boundary-condition 

ka^J{ka)+nir^(ka)^0 (ii), 

a  being  the  radius.    This  determines  the  admissible  values  of  Jk  and  thence  of 

It  is  .evident  from  Art.  267  (11)  that  this  equation  reduces  always  to  the 

form 

tskxika^ssf^ka) (iii), 

where /(ita)  is  a  rational  algebraic  function.  The  roots  can  then  be  calculated 
without  difficulty  by  Fourier's  method,  referred  to  in  Art.  266. 

In  the  case  n=l,  if  we  take  the  axis  of  x  coincident  with  that  of  the 
harmonic  S^y  and  write  jr=rcoe  B,  we  have 

.  /sin  kr     cos  kr\        ^   _j  .  ,.  x 

and  the  equation  (ii)  becomes 

**"^=2^« (^)- 

The  zero  root  is  irrelevant     The  next  root  gives,  for  the  ratio  of  the 

diameter  to  the  wave-length, 

i:a/ir=-6625, 

and  the  higher  values  of  this  ratio  approximate  to  the  successive  integers 
2,  3,  4....     In  the  case  of  the  lowest  root,  we  have,  inverting, 

X/2a- 1-509. 


• 


The  above  analysis,  which  has  a  wide  application  in  maihematieal  physics, 
has  been  given,  in  one  form  or  another,  by  various  writers,  from  Poisson  {Thiorie 
mathimatique  de  la  Chaleur,  Paris,  1885)  downwards.  For  references  to  the  histoty 
of  the  matter,  oonsidered  as  a  problem  in  Differential  Eqaations,  see  Glaisher,  '*0n 
Uiccati*8  Equation  and  its  Transformations,"  Phil.  2Vaiw.,  1881. 
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In  thiSy  the  gravest  of  all  the  normal  modes,  the  air  sways  to  and  fro  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  a  douhly-closed  pipe.  In  the  case  of  any  one  of 
the  higher  roots,  the  roots  of  lower  order  give  the  positions  of  the  spherical 
nodes  (cUtt/dr—0),  For  the  further  discussion  of  the  problem  we  must  refer  to 
the  investigation  by  Lord  Rayleigh*. 

2^    To  find  the  motion  of  the  enclosed  air  due  to  a  prescribed  normal 
motion  of  the  boundary,  say 

^=^..6*^ (viii), 

we  have,  4>'=Ayltn{h')f^S^,e^ (ix), 

with  the  condition  A  {kayjtn  (^«) + «^«  (^«)}a*~  * = 1, 

and  therefore  <>«.    ,  ..t'*^^  ,   ,,  v.  a  (-X  S^.  e^ (x). 

This  expression  becomes  infinite,  as  we  should  expect,  whenever  ita  is  a  root 
of  (ii) ;  i.e.  whenever  the  period  of  the  imposed  vibration  coincides  with  that 
of  one  of  the  natural  periods,  of  the  same  spherical-harmonic  type. 

By  putting  ka^O  we  pass  to  the  case  of  an  incompressible  fluid.    The 
formula  (x)  then  reduces  to 

*=^©"^--'^ (")' 

as  in  Art  90.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  same  result  holds  approximately, 
even  in  the  case  of  a  gas,  whenever  ka  is  small,  %,e.  whenever  the  wave-length 
i^ir/k)  corresponding  to  the  actual  period  is  large  compared  with  the  circum- 
ference of  the  sphere.  This  is  otherwise  evident  from  the  mere  form  of  the 
fundamental  equation.  Art.  266  (1),  since  as  k  diminishes  the  equation  tends 
more  and  more  to  the  form  y'0=O  appropriate  to  an  incompressible  fluid  t. 

*  '*  On  the  Vibrations  of  a  Gas  contained  within  a  Bigid  Spherical  Envelope," 
Proc,  Lond.  Math.  Soe,,  t.  iv.,  p.  93  (1872) ;  Theory  of  Sound,  Art.  881. 

t  In  the  transverse  oscillations  of  the  air  contained  in  a  cylindriea  vessel  we 

have  (Vi'+^^=0, 

where  ^^^cPlda^-i-d^ldy^.  In  the  case  of  a  circular  section,  transforming  to  polar 
coordinates  r,  0,  we  have,  for  the  free  osdllationB, 

with  k  determined  by 

J/{ka):^0, 

a  being  the  radius.  The  nature  of  the  resnlts  will  be  understood  from  Art.  187, 
where  the  mathematical  problem  is  identical.  The  figures  on  pp.  806,  809  shew  the 
forma  of  the  lines  of  equal  pressure,  to  which  the  motion  of  the  particle  is  ortho- 
gonal, in  two  of  the  more  important  modes.  The  problem  is  fully  discussed  in 
Lord  Bayleigh's  Theory  of  Sound,  Art.  839. 
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269.  To  determine  the  motion  of  a  gas  within  a  space 
bounded  by  two  concentric  spheres,  we  require  the  complete 
formula  (9)  of  Art.  267.  The  only  interesting  case,  however,  is 
where  the  two  radii  are  nearly  equal ;  and  this  can  be  solved  more 
easily  by  an  independent  process*. 

In  terms  of  polar  coordinates  r,  6,  »,  the  equation  (v^+i^  ^=0  becomes 

If,  now,  d(l>/dr=^0  for  r«sa  and  r=6,  where  a  and  6  are  nearly  equal,  we  may 
neglect  the  radial  motion  altogether,  so  that  the  equation  reduces  to 

It  appears,  exactly  as  in  Art.  191,  that  the  only  solutions  which  are  finite  over 
the  whole  spherical  sur&ce  are  of  the  type 

*  «  Sn (iii), 

where  S,^  is  a  sur£Eu»-harmonic  of  integral  order  n,  and  that  the  corresponding 

values  of  ^  are  given  by 

ife«a2=n(»+l) (iv). 

In  the  gravest  mode  (n=l),  the  gas  sways  to  and  fro  across  the  equator 
of  the  harmonic  Si,  being,  in  the  extreme  phases  of  the  oscillation,  condensed 
at  one  pole  and  rarefied  at  the  other.  Since  ka=^2  in  this  case,  we  have 
ibr  the  equivalent  wave-length  X/2ass  2*221. 

In  the  next  mode  (n»2),  the  type  of  the  vibration  depends  on  that  of 
the  harmonic  S^.  If  this  be  zonal,  the  equator  is  a  node.  The  frequency  is 
determined  by  lca^,JQ,  or  X/2a=l'2Sd. 

270.  We  may  next  consider  the  propagation  of  waves  (mbwards 
from  a  spherical  surface  into  an  unlimited  medium. 

If  at  the  surface  {r^a)  we  have  a  prescribed  normal  velocity 

r=8^.e^'  (i), 

the  appropriate  solution  of  ( v^ + ^')  ^  »  0  is 


{d       'ing»<»«-«n 
M[W)i-hr'^* («). 


for  this  is  included  in  the  general  formula  (13)  of  Art  207,  and  evidently 
represents  a  system  of  waves  travelling  outwards  f. 

*  Lord  Rayleigh,  Theory  of  Sound,  Art.  888. 

t  This  problem  was  solved,  in  a  somewhat  different  manner,  by  Stokes,  **0n 
the  Gommnnioation  of  Vibrations  from  a  Vibrating  Body  to  a  surowiding 
Gas,"  Phil.  Tram.,  1868. 
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We  shall  here  only  follow  out  in  detail  the  caae  of  n»  1,  which  corresponds 
to  an  oscillation  of  the  sphere,  as  rigid,  to  and  fro  in  a  straight  line.    Putting 

i^i^ocos^ (iii), 

where  B  is  the  angle  which  r  makes  with  the  line  in  which  the  centre 
oscillates,  the  formula  (ii)  reduces  to 

*=-<?^^«*"*"*"««»^ (»^)- 

The  value  of  C  ia  determined  by  the  sur&oe-oondition 

-^=««<^008tf (T), 

for  r SO.    This  gives 

^        i-«a«(2-it«a»-2a;a)     ^  ,  ., 

^ 4+F5^ ^ (^^- 

The  resultant  pressure  on  the  sphere  is 

Apcos^.  Sira'sin^^ (viiX 


.r.  -/■ 


0 

where  ^=c^pQS=pQd4>ldt=urpQ<l> (viii). 

Substituting  from  (iv)  and  (vi),  and  performing  the  integration,  we  find 

-f  ==  -itrpoo*.        4^^^4       *^««      (!*)• 

This  may  be  written  in  the  form 

where  ii(=safl*^)  denotes  the  velocity  of  the  sphere. 

The  first  term  of  this  expression  is  the  same  as  if  the  inertia  of  the 
sphere  were  increased  by  the  amount 

4:i:^4^xWo«' ("); 

whilst  the  second  is  the  same  as  if  the  sphere  were  subject  to  a  frictional  force 
varying  as  the  velocity,  the  coefi&cient  being 

4+Fa*^*'''^'"' ^^)- 

In  the  case  of  an  incompressible  fluid,  and,  more  generally,  whenever  the 
wave-length  %w\k  is  large  compared  with  the  circumference  of  the  sphere,  we 
may  put  ifca=0.  The  addition  to  the  inertia  is  then  half  that  of  the  fluid 
displaced ;  whilst  the  frictional  coefficient  vanishes  f.    Cf.  Art.  91. 

The  frictional  coefficient  is  in  any  case  of  high  order  in  ka^  so  that  the 
vibrations  of  a  sphere  whose  circumference  b  moderately  small  compared  with 

*  This  formula  is  given  by  Lord  Rayleigh,  Theory  of  Sound,  Art.  825.  For  another 
treatment  of  the  problem  of  the  vibrating  sphere,  see  Poisson, "  Snr  les  moavements 
Bimultanis  d'an  pendule  et  de  Tair  environnant/'  Af^m.  de  VAcad.  de$  Scienee$, 
t.  xi.  (1882),  and  Kirohho£F,  Mechanik,  c.  zxiii. 

t  Poisson,  Lc, 
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the  wave-length  are  onlj  slightly  affected  in  this  way.  To  find  the  energy 
expended  per  unit  time  in  generating  waves  in  the  surrounding  medium,  we 
must  multiply  the  frictional  term  in  (x),  now  regarded  as  an  equation  in  real 
quantities,  by  Q,  and  take  the  mean  value ;  this  is  found  to  be 

l»fPo«'  •  4:j:i4^4  •  ^«* (*i")- 

In  other  words,  if  p^  be  the  mean  density  of  the  sphere,  the  fraction  of  its 
energy  which  is  expended  in  one  period  is 

^^4S^ ('^')- 

It  has  been  tacitly  assumed  in  the  foregoing  investigation  that  the  ampli- 
tude of  vibration  of  the  sphere  is  small  compared  with  the  radius.  This 
restriction  may  however  be  removed,  if  we  suppose  the  symbols  u^v^w  to 
represent  the  component  velocities  of  the  fluid,  not  at  a  fixed  point  of  space, 
but  at  a  point  whose  coordinates  relative  to  a  system  of  axes  originating  at 
the  centre  of  the  sphere,  and  moving  with  it,  are  x^  y,  z.  The  only  change 
which  this  will  involve  is  that  we  must^  in  our  fundamental  equations,  replace 

d  ,     d        d 
dt    ^  dt       dx' 

The  additional  terms  thus  introduced  are  of  the  second  order  in  the  velocities, 
and  may  consistently  be  neglected*. 

271.  The  theory  of  such  questions  as  the  large-scale  oscilla- 
tions of  the  earth's  atmosphere,  where  the  equilibrium-density 
cannot  be  taken  to  be  uniform,  has  received  little  attention  at  the 
hands  of  mathematicians. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  have  a  gas  in  equilibrium  under  certain 
constant  forces  having  a  potential  ft,  and  let  us  denote  by  po  and 
jPo  the  values  of  p  and  p  in  this  state,  these  quantities  being  in 
genei'al  functions  of  the  coordinates  x,  y,  z.     We  have,  then, 

dpo  =  — Podll (1). 

The  equations  of  small  motion,  under  the  influence  (it  may  be)  of 
disturbing  forces  having  a  potential  ft',  may  therefore  be  written 


*w 


dt         dx     piidx     '^  dx  * 

dv  _     dp     p  dpo        dil'      I 
^'~dt-'"dy^-p,dy-f''dy^      ^^>- 


dAv ^P_  aP_^P^_     dOf 

P'dt"     dz'^p.dz     ^'di     , 

•  Cf.  stokes,  Camb.  Tram,,  t.  ix.,  p.  [50].   The  assumption  is  that  the  xnaximnm 
velocity  of  the  sphere  is  small  compared  with  the  velocity  of  sound. 
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The  case  that  lends  itself  most  readily  to  mathematical  treat- 
ment is  where  the  equilibrium-temperature  is  uniform*,  and 
the  expansions  and  contractions  are  assumed  to  follow  the  'iso- 
thermal' law,  so  that 

P^<^P (3). 

c  denoting  the  Newtonian  velocity  of  sound.    If  we  write 

the  equations  (2)  reduce  to  the  forms 

du         ^  d  ,      -V 


dt  dx 

dv         ,  rf  /      -X 

dw         ,  d  ,      _. 
ji=-c*jr(»-») 


(4). 


dt  dz 

where 

s^-Qfjc^ (5), 

that  is,  8  denotes  the  '  equilibrium- value '  of  the  condensation  due 
to  the  disturbing-potential  Of, 

The  general  equation  of  continuity.  Art.  8  (4),  gives,  with  the 
same  approximation, 

We  find,  by  elimination  of  t£,  v,  w  between  (6)  and  (6), 


-^•<'-)^^(fei*^l+ts)  (-*>•••(')• 


272.  If  we  neglect  the  curvature  of  the  earth,  and  suppose  the 
axis  of  £:  to  be  drawn  vertically  upwards,  po  will  be  a  function  of  z 
only,  determined  by 

'i-^" (>> 

On  the  present  hypothesis  of  uniform  temperature,  we  have,  by 
Boyle's  Law, 

Po^^gpjtl (2), 

*  The  motion  is  in  this  case  irrotational,  and  might  have  been  investigated  in 
terms  of  the  velocity-potential. 
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where  H  denotes  as  in  Art.  256  the  height  of  a  'homogeneous 
atmosphere'  at  the  given  temperature.    Hence 

Poocer''^ (3). 

Substituting  in  Art.  271  (7),  and  putting  5  =  0,  we  find,  in 
the  case  of  no  disturbing  forces, 

S-K'-bS) <*^ 

For  plane  waves  travelliDg  in  a  vertical  direction,  a  will  be  a  function  of  z 
only,  and  therefore 

dfi^^\d?    Edz) ^'^* 

If  we  assume  a  time-factor  e*^,  this  is  satisfied  by 

il>=A(^ (ii), 

provided  m*-«i/H  +  cF*/c»=0 (iii), 

or  m=l/2H±i/P (iv), 

^^«~  ^=^0"^)* (^)- 

The  lower  sign  gives  the  case  of  waves  propagated  upwards.    Expressed  in 
real  form  the  solution  for  this  case  is 

s=zC^^ooB(at-ifz) (vi). 

Tbe  wave-velocity  (cr/i^)  varies  with  the  frequency,  but  so  long  as  o-  is  laige 
compared  with  e/2IL  it  is  approximately  constant,  differing  frx)m  c  by  a  small 
quantity  of  the  second  order.  The  main  effect  of  the  variation  of  density  is 
on  the  amplitude,  which  increases  as  the  waves  ascend  upwards  into  the  rarer 
regions,  according  to  the  law  indicated  by  the  exponential  factor.  This 
increase  might  have  been  foreseen  without  calculation  ;  for  when  the  variation 
of  density  within  the  limits  of  a  wave-length  is  small,  there  is  no  sensible 
reflection,  and  the  energy  per  wave-length,  which  varies  as  a^p^  (a  being  the 
amplitude),  must  therefore  remain  unaltered  as  the  waves  proceed.    Since 

Pa  *  ^"'^f  this  shews  that  a  «  /'*". 

When  ir<e/2Mf  the  form  of  the  solution  is  changed,  viz.  we  have 

«=(ili«'*»*+J,tf"^)cos<r< (vii), 

where  9%,  m^  (the  two  roots  of  (iii))  are  real  and  positive.  This  represents  a 
standing  oscillation,  with  one  nodal  and  one  '  loop '  plane.  For  example,  if 
the  nodal  plane  be  that  of  z^^Oy  we  have  miAi^^m^^^O,  and  the  position  of 
the  loop  («s0)  is  given  by 

«=;r— ;r  log^ (^^)- 
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For  plane  waves  iraveUing  horigonUdly^  the  equation  (4)  takes  the  form 

d?='^s« (">• 

The  waves  are  therefore  propagated  unchanged  with  velocity  c,  as  we  should 
expect,  since  on  the  present  hypothesis  of  unifonn  equilibrium-temperature 
the  wave- velocity  is  independent  of  the  altitude*. 

273.  We  may  next  consider  the  large-scale  oscillations  of  an 
atmosphere  of  uniform  temperature  covering  a  globe  at  rest. 

If  we  introduce  angular  coordinates  d,  a>  as  in  Art.  190,  and 
denote  by  u,  t;  the  velocities  along  and  perpendicular  to  the 
meridian,  the  equations  (4)  of  Art.  271  give 

du        c*  d  ,      _v        dv  c*       d  ,       _.  ,,. 

dt         adu^  at        ttsm^ao)^  ^ 

where  a  is  the  radius.  If  we  assume  that  the  vertical  motion  {w) 
is  zero,  the  equation  of  continuity,  Art.  271  (6),  becomes 

d8  1      fc2(i^sin^)     dv 


dt        a  sin  6 


{d{u^e)     dv\  .. 

{dd~    '^dio] ^^^ 


The  equations  (1)  and  (2)  shew  that  u,  v,  8  may  be  regarded  as 
independent  of  the  altitude.  The  formulae  are  in  fact  the  same  as  in 
Art.  190,  except  that  s  takes  the  place  of  ^/A,  and  c*  o{gh.  Since, 
in  our  present  notation,  we  have  c*=gll,  it  appears  that  the  free 
and  the  forced  oscillations  will  follow  exactly  the  same  laws  as 
those  of  a  liquid  of  uniform  depth  H  covering  the  same  globe. 

Thus  for  the  free  oscillations  we  shall  have 

«  =  Sn-cos(<rf +  €) (3), 

where  8n  is  a  surface-harmonic  of  integral  order  n,  and 

<r»  =  n(n  +  l)|. (4). 

As  a  numerical  example,  putting  c=2-80  x  10*,  27ra  =  4  x  10*  [c.  8.], 
we  find,  in  the  cases  n  =  1,  n  =  2,  periods  of  28*1  and  16'2  hours, 
respectively. 

*  The  Bubstanoe  of  this  Art  is  from  a  paper  by  Lord  Bayleigh,  **  On  Vibrations 
of  an  Atmosphere,"  Phil  Mag,,  Feb.  1890.  For  a  diseiissioii  of  the  effects  of 
upward  yariation  of  temperature  on  propagation  of  sound- wayes,  see  the  same 
author's  Theory  of  Saundy  Art.  288. 
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The  tidal  variations  of  pressure  due  to  the  gravitational  action 
of  the  sun  and  moon  are  very  minute.  It  appears  from  the  above 
analogy  that  the  equilibrium  value  8  of  the  condensation  will  be 
comparable  with  H/H,  where  H  is  the  quantity  defined  in  Art.  177. 
Taking  JJ  =  1*80  ft.  (for  the  lunar  tide),  and  H  =  25000  feet,  this 
gives  for  the  amplitude  of  8  the  value  7*2  x  lO"'.  If  the  normal 
height  of  the  barometer  be  30  inches,  this  means  an  oscillation  of 
only  00216  of  an  inch. 

It  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  Art.  206  that  the  analogy  with 
the  oscillations  of  a  liquid  of  depth  H  is  not  disturbed  when  we 
proceed  to  the  tidal  oscillations  on  a  rotating  globe.  The  height 
H  of  the  homogeneous  atmosphere  does  not  fall  very  far  short  of 
one  of  the  values  (29040  ft.)  of  the  depth  of  the  ocean  for  which 
the  semi-diurnal  tides  were  calculated  by  Laplace*.  The  tides  in 
this  case  were  found  to  be  direct,  and  to  have  at  the  equator 
11*267  times  their  equilibrium  value.  Even  with  this  factor  the 
corresponding  barometric  oscillation  would  only  amount  to  *0243 
of  an  inchf. 

274.  The  most  regular  oscillations  of  the  barometer  have  solar  diurnal 
and  semi-diurnal  periods,  and  cannot  be  due  to  gravitational  action,  since  in 
that  case  the  corresponding  lunar  tides  would  be  2'2S  times  as  great,  whereas 
they  are  practically  insensible. 

The  observed  oscillations  must  be  ascribed  to  the  daily  variation  in  tem- 
perature, which,  when  analyzed  into  simple-harmonic  constituents,  will  have 
components  whose  periods  are  respectively  1,  ^y  },  i,  ...  of  a  solar  day.  It 
is  very  remarkable  that  the  second  (viz.  the  semi-diurnal)  component  has  a 
considerably  greater  amplitude  than  the  first.  It  has  been  suggested  by 
Lord  Kelvin  that  the  explanation  of  this  peculiarity  is  to  be  sought  for  in 
the  closer  agreement  of  the  period  of  the  semi-diurnal  component  with  a  free 
period  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  than  is  the  case  with  the  diurnal  component. 
This  question  has  been  made  the  subject  of  an  elaborate  investigation  by 
Margules  t,  taking  into  account  the  earth's  rotation.  The  further  consideration 
of  atmospheric  problems  is,  however,  outside  our  province. 

*  See  the  table  on  p.  861,  above. 

t  Of.  Laplaoe,  "Beoherohes  snr  plnrienn  pointB  da  systdme  dn  monde,"  JkMn. 
de  VAead,  roy.  des  SeieneeB,  1776  [1779],  Oeuvra,  t.  ix.,  p.  2S8.  Also  Micardque 
CiUtUt  Liyre  4"^,  chap.  v. 

t  This  paper,  with  several  others  eited  in  the  ooorBe  of  this  work,  is  indaded  in 
a  veiy  nsefal  collection  edited  and  (where  neoessaiy)  translated  by  Prof.  Cleveland 
Abbe,  nnder  the  title :  "  Meehanios  of  the  Earth's  Atmosphere,"  SnUthaonian  Miseel- 
laneoiu  CoUectioTU,  Washington,  1891. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


VISCOSITY. 


276.  The  main  theme  of  this  Chapter  is  the  resistance  to 
distortion,  known  as  'viscosity'  or  'internal  friction/  which  is 
exhibited  more  or  less  by  all  real  fluids,  but  which  we  have 
hitherto  neglected. 

It  will  be  convenient,  following  a  plan  already  adopted  on 
several  occasions,  to  recall  briefly  the  outlines  of  the  general  theory 
of  a  dynamical  system  subject  to  dissipative  forces  which  are 
linear  functions  of  the  generalized  velocities*.  This  will  not  only 
be  useful  as  tending  to  bring  under  one  point  of  view  most  of 
the  special  investigations  which  follow;  it  will  sometimes  indicate 
the  general  character  of  the  results  to  be  expected  in  cases  which 
are  as  yet  beyond  our  powers  of  calculation. 

We  begin  with  the  case  of  one  degree  of  freedom.  The  equa- 
tion of  motion  is  of  the  type 

aq-^-bq  +  cq^Q (1). 

Here  9  is  a  generalized  coordinate  specifying  the  deviation  from  a 
position  of  equilibrium;  a  is  the  coefficient  of  inertia,  and  is 
necessarily  positive ;  0  is  the  coefficient  of  stability,  and  is  positive 
in  the  applications  which  we  shall  consider;  6  is  a  coefficient  of 
friction,  and  is  positive. 

If  we  put 

r=jaj»,   r^^c^,  F=^W (2), 

the  equation  may  be  written 

^iT+r)  =  -2F+Qq (3). 

*  For  ft  foUer  aooount  of  the  theory  referenoe  nuty  he  mftde  to  Lord  Rftjleigh, 
Theory  of  Sounds  co.  W.,  y.  ;  ThoniBon  ftnd  Tftit,  Natural  Philoiophy  (2nd  ed.) 
Arts.  340-345;  Bouth,  Advanced  Rigid  Dynamics^  co.  vi.,  vii. 
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This  shews  that  the  energy  T+V  is  increasing  at  a  rate  less 
than  that  at  which  the  extraneous  force  is  doing  work  on  the 
system.  The  diflFerence  2F  represents  the  rate  at  which  energy  is 
being  dissipated  ;  this  is  always  positive. 

In  free  motion  we  have 

aq-\'bq  +  cq  —  0 (4). 

If  we  assume  that  q  x  6^,  the  solution  takes  different  forms 
according  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  frictional  term.  If 
6'  <  4ac,  we  have 


^--i'MK:} •«• 


or,  say,  \  =  -T-*  +  i<r (6). 

Hence  the  full  solution,  expressed  in  real  form,  is 

q=^Ae--*f^co8(<Tt  +  €) (7), 

where  A,  e  are  arbitrary.  The  type  of  motion  which  this  represents 
may  be  described  as  a  simple-harmonic  vibration,  with  amplitude 
diminishing  asymptotically  to  zero,  according  to  the  law  e~'/^  The 
time  T  in  which  the  amplitude  sinks  to  1/e  of  its  original  value  is 
sometimes  called  the  *  modulus  of  decay*  of  the  oscillations. 

If  b/ia  be  small  compared  with  (c/a)^,  b^/^c  is  a  small  quantity 
of  the  second  order,  and  the '  speed'  a  is  then  practically  unaffected 
by  the  friction.  This  is  the  case  whenever  the  time  (27rr)  in 
which  the  amplitude  sinks  to  e~*'  (=  ^)  of  its  initial  value  is  large 
compared  with  the  period  (27r/cr). 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  6*  >  4ac,  the  values  of  \  are  real  and 
negative.    Denoting  them  by  —  «!,  —  Oj,  we  have 

g  =  ilie-*'*  +  ilar-»«*  (8). 

This  represents  'aperiodic  motion';  viz.  the  system  never  passes 
more  than  once  through  its  equilibrium  position,  towards  which  it 
finally  creeps  asymptotically. 

In  the  critical  case  6*  =  4ac,  the  two  values  of  \  are  equal ;  we 
then  find  by  usual  methods 

q  =  (A+Bt)e-^ (9), 

which  may  be  similarly  interpreted. 

L.  32 
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As  the  frictional  coefficient  b  is  increased,  the  two  quantities 
tti>  Ofl  become  more  and  more  unequal ;  viz.  one  of  them  (cti,  say) 
tends  to  the  value  6/a,  and  the  other  to  the  value  c/b.  The 
effect  of  the  second  term  in  (8)  then  rapidly  disappears,  and  the 
residual  motion  is  the  same  as  if  the  inertia-coefficient  (a)  were 
zero. 

276.     We  consider  next  the  effect  of  a  periodic  extraneous 

force.    Assuming  that 

Qx6*<^+'> (10), 

the  equation  (1)  gives 

g=  — :^—.  -i (11). 

If  we  put 

1  —  a^a/c  =  R  cos  ei,|  ,,  «>. 

trblc^Rsine,  J ^     ^' 

where  €i  lies  between  0  and  180**,  we  have 

9-§c^' w 

Taking  real  parts,  we  may  say  that  the  force 

Q  =  Ccos(crt  +  €) (14) 

will  maintain  the  oscillation 

Q 

q—  p-  cos  (<7f  +  6  —  €i) (15)« 

Since 

1?  =  (1  -  <7«a/c)»  +  a*6Vc« (16), 

it  is  easily  found  that  if  &'  <  4ac  the  amplitude  is  greatest  when 

-©'•(>-*i)' -o'^ 


its  value  being  then 


?(;)'('-j|r <-> 


In  the  case  of  relatively  small  friction,  where  6"/4ac  may  be 
treated  as  of  the  second  order,  the  amplitude  is  greatest  when  the 
period  of  the  imposed  force  coincides  with  that  of  the  free 
oscillation  (c£  Art  165).  The  formula  (18)  then  shews  that  the 
amplitude  when  a  maximum  bears  to  its  'equilibrium-value' 
(C/c)  the  ratio  {ac^jb,  which  is  by  hypothesis  large. 
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On  the  other  hand,  when  6'>4ao  the  amplitude  continually 
increases  as  the  speed  a  diminishes,  tending  ultimately  to  the 
*  equilibrium-value'  C/c. 

It  also  appears  from  (15)  and  (12)  that  the  maximum  dis- 
placement follows  the  maximum  of  the  force  at  an  interval  of 
phase  equal  to  6i,  where 

tan€i=  -^ (19). 

If  the  period  be  longer  than  the  free-period  in  the  absence  of 
friction  this  difference  of  phase  lies  between  0  and  90"" ;  in  the 
opposite  case  it  lies  between  90"^  and  IdO"".  If  the  frictional 
coefficient  h  be  relatively  small,  the  interval  differs  very  little  from 
0  or  180°,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  rate  of  dissipation  is  ^,  the  mean  value  of  which  is  easily 
found  to  be 

*(cra-c/<r)«  +  6» ^*^^- 

This  is  greatest  when  <r  =  {cld!^. 

As  in  Art.  165,  when  the  oscillations  are  very  rapid  the  formula 

(11)  gives 

q^-Qlo^a (21), 

approximately ;  the  inertia  only  of  the  system  being  operative. 

On  the  other  hand  when  o*  is  small,  the  displacement  has  very 
nearly  the  equilibrium-value 

9  =  e/c (22). 

277.  An  interesting  example  is  furnished  by  the  tides  in  an 
equatorial  canal*. 

The  equation  of  motion,  as  modified  by  the  introduction  of  a 
frictional  term,  is 

d^=-^i+^5^-^^ (1)' 

where  the  notation  ia  as  in  Art  178f  . 

*  Airy,  "  Tides  and  Waves,"  Arts.  815... 

t  In  partiealar,  c"  now  stands  for  gh^  where  h  is  the  depth. 

32—2 
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In  the  case  otfree  waves,  putting  X  =  0  and  assuming  that 

foce^+ite (2), 

we  find  X«  +  /iX  +  A:*c»  =  0, 

whence 

X«-iM±i(*"c*-i/x«) (3). 

If  we  neglect  the  square  of  fi/kc,  this  gives,  in  real  form, 

f  =  ile-*''*cos{*(c«±j;)  +  €} (4). 

The  modulus  of  decay  is  2/a""S  and  the  wave-velocity  is  (to  the 
first  order)  unaffected  by  the  friction. 

To  find  the  forced  waves  due  to  the  attraction  of  the  moon  we 
write,  in  conformity  with  Art.  178, 

Z  =  i/e»'<»'«+*/»+*> (5), 

where  n'  is  the  angular  velocity  of  the  moon  relative  to  a  fixed 
point  on  the  canal,  and  a  is  the  earth's  radius.  We  find,  assuming 
the  same  time-factor. 

Hence,  for  the  surface-elevation,  we  have 

where  Hja  ^flg,  as  in  Art.  177. 

To  put  these  expressions  in  real  form,  we  write 

*-2x  =  i^^, (8). 

where  0<x<  9^°-    ^^  ^^^'^  ^^^  *^**'  *^  *^®  tvAsX  disturbing  force 

X  =  -/sin2(n'«  +  ^-h€) (9) 

corresponds  the  horizontal  displacement 

f  =  "■  i  m /a  a\«  .  1    «  /»  i)i  sin  2  { 7i'«  +  -  +  e  -  Y I . . . ( 1 0). 

and  the  surface-elevation 
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Since  in  these  expressions  n't  +  x/a  +  €  measures  the  hour-angle 
of  the  moon  past  the  meridian  of  any  point  (x)  on  the  canal,  it 
appears  that  high-water  will  follow  the  moon  s  transit  at  an  in- 
terval ti  given  by  n%  =  x- 

If  c*  <  nf^a\  or  h/a  <  nf*a/g,  we  should  in  the  case  of  infinitesimal 
friction  have  x  =  90°,  ie.  the  tides  would  be  inverted  (cf.  Art.  178). 
With  sensible  friction,  x  ^^1^  l^®  between  90"*  and  45°,  and  the 
time  of  high-water  is  accelerated  by  the  time-equivalent  of  the 
angle  90°  —  X' 

On  the  other  hand,  when  h/a  >  nf^a/g,  so  that  in  the  absence  of 
friction  the  tides  would  be  direct,  the  value  of  x  li®s  between  0° 
and  45°,  and  the  time  of  high- water  is  retarded  by  the  time- 
equivalent  of  this  angle. 

The  figures  shew  the  two  cases.  The  letters  Mj  M'  indicate  the  positions 
of  the  moon  and  '  anti-moon '  (see  p.  365)  supposed  situate  in  the  plane  of  the 
equator,  and  the  curved  arrows  shew  the  direction  of  the  earth's  rotation. 


M^ 


It  is  evident  that  in  each  case  the  attraction  of  the  disturbing 
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system  on  the  elevated  water  is  equivalent  to  a  couple  tending  to 
diminish  the  angular  momentum  of  the  system  composed  of  the 
earth  and  sea. 

In  the  present  problem  the  amount  of  the  couple  can  be  easily 
calculated.  We  find,  from  (9)  and  (11),  for  the  integral  tangential 
force  on  the  elevated  water 


/ 


2wa 

pXffdx^—wpahfsinix i^^)> 

0 


where  h  is  the  vertical  amplitude.  Since  the  positive  direction  of 
X  is  eastwards,  this  shews  that  there  is  on  the  whole  a  balance  of 
westward  force.  If  we  multiply  by  a  we  get  the  amount  of  the 
retarding  couple,  per  unit  breadth  of  the  canal*. 

Another  mora  obvious  phenomenon,  viz.  the  retardation  of  the  time  of 
spring  tides  behind  the  days  of  new  and  full  moon,  can  be  illustrated  on  the 
same  principles.  The  composition  of  two  simple-harmonic  oscillations  of 
nearly  equal  speed  gives 

^  {A  +  A' COB  <f»)  COB  {0-t-{-9)-k- A' Bin  <l>  sin  {at +§)  (i), 

where  0«=(<r—<r')  <+<-«' (ii). 

If  the  first  term  in  the  second  member  of  (i)  represents  the  lunar,  and  the 
second  the  solar  tide,  we  shall  have  <r<cr',  and  A>A'.    If  we  write 

A-\-A'coB<f>=CcoBa^        ^'sin^  =  Csina (iii), 

we  get  ij  =  Ccos(<rf+€-a) (iv), 

where  C=(il«+2^^'cos<^+^'»)* (v), 

and  a-tan~^  .  .    .,  -—r (vi). 

This  may  be  described  as  a  simple-harmonic  vibration  of  slowly  varying 
amplitude  and  phase.  The  amplitude  ranges  between  the  limits  A±,A\ 
whilst  a  lies  always  between  ±iir.  The  'speed'  must  also  be  r^;arded  as 
variable,  viz.  we  find 

da  _  (r^»  -K(r  +  Q ii^^COS<^  +  a'A"^  .  ... 

*"    dt"         "i«-|-2^^'oos<^  +  i'«  ^''"^* 

*  Gf.  Delaonay,  "Sur  reziatenoe  d'une  cause  nouvelle  ayant  une  influence 
seuBible  sur  la  valenr  de  T^uation  s^calaire  de  la  Lune,"  Compte$  Rendusy  i.  1x1. 
(1S65) ;  Sir  W.  Thomson,  **  On  the  Observations  and  Calonlations  required  to  find 
the  Tidal  Retardation  of  the  £arth*B  Botation,"  Phil,  Mag.t  June  (supplement) 
1S66,  Math,  <md  Phys,  Paperst  t.  iii.,  p.  337.  The  first  direct  numerical  estimate  of 
tidal  retardation  appears  to  have  been  made  by  Ferrel,  in  1853. 
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This  ranges  between  -.  .    .^   and  —. — -^ (viii)*. 

A^rA  A  — A  ^       * 

The  above  is  the  well-known  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  spring- 
and  neap-tides  t ;  but  we  are  now  concerned  further  with  the  question  of  phase. 
In  the  absence  of  friction,  the  maxima  of  the  amplitude  C  wotdd  occur  whenever 

(cr'-cr)<=2wir  +  €-€', 

where  m  is  integral.    Owing  to  the  friction,  f  and  c'  are  replaced  bj  quantities 

of  the  form  t-^x  and  c'  -  «|',  and  the  corresponding  times  of  maximum  are 

given  by 

(<r'-<r)<-(f/-*i)=2f?iir -!-€-«', 

i  ft  they  occur  UUer  by  an  interval  (cj'  -  «i)/(o''  -  cr).    If  the  difference  between 
v'  and  V  were  infinitesimal,  this  would  be  equal  to  dtjda. 

In  the  case  of  the  semi-diurnal  tides  in  an  equatorial  canal  we  have  o'=2n', 
ti=2xy  whence 

rf<r'~(f7»'"4(c»-»'V)«-|-A'*«* 

278.  Returning  to  the  general  theory,  let  ji,  jj,...  be  the 
coordinates  of  a  dynamical  system,  which  we  will  suppose  subject 
to  conservative  forces  depending  on  its  configuration,  to '  motionar 
forces  varying  as  the  velocities,  and  to  given  extraneous  forces. 
The  equations  of  small  motion  of  such  a  system,  on  the  most 
general  assumptions  we  can  make,  will  be  of  the  type 

d  dT     „  .      r»    .    .              dV    ^  ,^. 

^^  +  5„<?.  +  5„j,+  ...  =  -^^  +  Q, (1), 

where  the  kinetic  and  potential  energies  T,  V  are  given  by  ex- 
pressions of  the  forms 

2r=-aii5i»  +  a„9,»+...  +  2ax,g,g,+ (2), 

2F-  diji' +  c,3?,*  + ...  +  2<hiqiq2  + (3). 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that 

but  we  do  not  assume  the  equality  of  Bn  and  Btr. 

If  we  now  write 

6«  =  6«.-i(5^  +  ^^) (5), 

*  HelmhoUz,  Lehre  von  den  Tonempfindungen  (3*  Aufl.),  Brannsohweig,  1S70, 
p.  622. 

t  Gf.  Thomson  and  Tait,  Natural  Philmophy,  Art.  60. 
X  Of.  Airy,  "Tides  and  Waves,"  Arts.  328... 
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and  ^r,  =  -/8,.  =  i(5«-£^) (6), 

the  typical  equation  (1)  takes  the  form 

provided 

2i^=Mi'  +  M>'  +  "-+26„gig,+ (8). 

From  the  equations  in  this  foi-m  we  derive 

|(r+  V)  +  2F=-ZQrqr (9). 

The  right-hand  side  expresses  the  rate  at  which  the  extraneous 
forces  are  doing  work.  Fart  of  this  work  goes  to  increase  the  total 
energy  T-hVo{  the  system;  the  remainder  is  dissipated,  at  the 
rate  2F,  In  the  application  to  natural  problems  the  function  F  is 
essentially  positive;  it  is  called  by  Lord  Rayleigh*,  by  whom  it 
was  first  formally  employed,  the  *  Dissipation-Function.' 

The  terms  in  (7)  which  are  due  to  F  may  be  distinguished  as 
the  'frictional  terms.'  The  remaining  terms  in  ji,  qt,...,  with 
coefficients  subject  to  the  relation  I3r»  =  -~fitr>  are  of  the  type  we 
have  already  met  with  in  the  general  equations  of  a  'gyrostatic* 
system  (Art.  139);  they  may  therefore  be  referred  to  as  the 
'  gyrostatic  terms.' 

279.     When  the  gyrostatic  terms  are  absent,  the  equation  (7) 

reduces  to 

ddT^dF_^dV^Q 

dt  dqr     dqr     dqr  

As  in  Art.  165,  we  may  suppose  that  by  transformation  of 
coordinates  the  expressions  for  T  and  V  are  reduced  to  sums  of 
squares,  thus : 

2r  =  ax3,«-ha*»-h (11). 

2F=cgi«-hc^,»+ (12). 

It  frequently,  but  not  necessarily,  happens  that  the  same 
transformation  also  reduces  i^  to  this  form,  say 

2F=b,qi^  +  b^,'-{- '.(13). 

*  "  Borne  General  Theorems  i-elating  to  Vibrations,"  Froc,  Lond,  MatK  Soc.^ 
t.  iv.,  p.  368  (1878);  Theory  of  Sound,  Art.  81. 
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The  typical  equation  (10)  then  assumes  the  simple  form 

afqr  +  bfqr'\-Crqr=Qr (14f), 

which  has  been  discussed  in  Art.  275.     Each  coordinate  qr  now 
varies  independently  of  the  rest. 

When  F  is  not  reduced  by  the  same  transformation  as  T  and  T,  the 
equations  of  small  motion  are 


where  6«=ft 


n  —  ^n" 


The  motion  is  now  more  complicated ;  for  example,  in  the  case  of  free 
oscillations  about  stable  equilibrium,  each  particle  executes  (in  any  fun- 
damental type)  an  elliptic-harmonic  vibration,  with  the  axes  of  the  orbit 

contracting  according  to  the  law  e"^. 

The  question  becomes  somewhat  simpler  when  the  frictional  coefficients 
bra  ^^  9mcUly  since  the  modes  of  motion  will  then  be  almost  the  same  as  in  the 
case  of  no  friction.  Thus  it  appears  from  (i)  that  a  mode  of  free  motion  is 
possible  in  which  the  main  variation  is  in  one  coordinate,  say  qr.  The  rth 
equation  then  reduces  to 

arqr  +  brrqr-^Crqr  =  0 (ii), 

where  we  have  omitted  terms  in  which  the  relatively  small  quantities  qnqi, ... 
(other  than  qr)  are  multiplied  by  the  small  coefficients  6^,6^],...  We  have 
seen  in  Art.  275  that  if  brr  be  small  the  solution  of  (ii)  is  of  the  type 

qr=Ae''^^'^  cos  {irt-\-t) (iii), 

where  f-^=V^rrl<^ri    fr^(Cr/ar)^ (iv). 

The  relatively  small  variations  of  the  remaining  coordinates  are  then  given 
by  the  remaining  equations  of  the  system  (i).  For  example,  with  the  same 
approximations, 

a#?«  +  ftrtgr+<^ty«=0 (v), 

whence  y,=     ^  *"*     Ae^^Bm{at+€) (vi). 

Except  in  the  case  of  approximate  equality  of  period  between  two  funda- 
mental modes,  the  elliptic  orbits  of  the  particles  will  on  the  present  supposi- 
tions be  very  flat. 

If  we  were  to  assume  that 

3'r=»aoos(«r<-|-f) (vii), 

where  a-  has  the  same  value  as  in  the  case  of  no  friction,  whilst  a  varies  slowly 
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with  the  time,  and  that  the  variations  of  the  other  cooidioates  are  relatively 
small,  we  should  find 

r+r-KJr*+K?r«=i*»<I,«»  (Viii), 

nearly.    Again,  the  dissipation  is 

the  mean  value  of  which  is  ^a^brra* (ix)i 

approximately.  Hence  equating  the  rate  of  decay  of  the  energy  to  the  mean 
value  of  the  dissipation,  we  get 

5=-*t- •• (*>• 

whence  a=ao«"^''^ (xi), 

if  T-^=ihrr/ar  (»i)i 

as  in  Art  S75.  This  method  of  ascertaining  the  rate  of  decay  of  the  oscilla- 
tions is  sometimes  useful  when  the  complete  determination  of  the  character 
of  the  motion,  as  affected  by  friction,  would  be  difficult 

When  the  frictional  coefficients  are  relatively  great,  the  inertia  of  the 
system  becomes  ineffective ;  and  the  most  appropriate  system  of  coordinates 
is  that  which  reduces  F  and  V  simultaneously  to  sums  of  squares,  say 

2r=^i^i«+c,y,«+...  J  ^""^• 

The  equatious  of  free-motion  are  then  of  the  ty|>c 

brqr-^-Crqr^O (xiv), 

whence  q^  —  Ce'^^'^ (xv), 

if  r=br/Cr (xvi). 

280.  When  gyrostatic  as  well  as  frictional  terms  are  present 
in  the  fundamental  equations,  the  theory  is  naturally  more  com- 
plicated. It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  consider  the  case  of  two 
degrees  of  freedom,  by  way  of  supplement  to  the  investigation  of 
Art.  198. 

The  equatious  of  motion  are  now  of  the  types 

To  determine  the  modes  of  free  motion  we  put  Qi=0,  $2=0,  and  assume  that 
^1  and  q^  vary  as  e^K    This  loads  to  the  biquadratic  in  X  : 

aia2X*+ (ojftn +a,  622)  X»+ (flTjC, -I- aiC2+/3«+6ji6j2  -  6i8«)  X* 
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There  is  no  difficulty  in  shewing,  with  the  help  of  criteria  given  by  Routh*, 
that  if,  as  in  our  case,  the  quantities 

ttj,  ag,  6ii,  ftjsj  ^u^M- V 

are  all  positive,  the  necessary  and  sufficient  conditions  that  this  biquadratic 
should  have  the  real  parts  of  its  roots  all  negative  are  that  c^,  c,  should  both 
be  positive. 

If  we  neglect  terms  of  the  second  order  in  the  frictional  coefficients,  the 
same  conclusion  may  be  attained  more  directly  as  foDows.  On  this  hypothesis 
the  roots  of  (ii)  are,  approximately, 

X=  -oj+io-i,  -oj+to-j (iii), 

where  o-^,  0-3  are,  to  the  first  order,  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  no  friction,  viz. 
they  are  the  roots  of 

aiaj(r*-(ajCi  +  aiC3+/3*)cr>+CiCi=0 (iv), 

whilst  Qi ,  oj  are  determined  by 

y (v). 

It  is  evident  that,  if  0*1  and  (Tj  are  to  be  real,  c^  c,  must  have  the  same  sign, 
and  that  if  a^,  o^  are  to  be  positive,  this  sign  must  be  +.  Conversely,  if  c^,  c, 
are  both  positive,  the  values  of  a^^  vf  are  real  and  positive,  and  the  quantities 
Cj/ai,  cja^  both  lie  in  the  interval  between  them.  It  then  easily  follows  from 
(v)  that  oi,  02  are  both  positive  t. 

If  one  of  the  coefficients  c^,  Cj  (say  c,)  be  zero,  one  of  the  values  of  <r  (say 
IT])  is  zero,  indicating  a  free  mode  of  infinitely  long  period.    We  then  have 

'^•=^+«^ (-)' 

'^-^ (->• 

*  Advanced  Rigid  Dynamict^  Art.  287. 

t  A  simple  example  of  the  above  theory  is  supplied  by  the  ease  of  a  particle  in 
an  ellipsoidal  bowl  rotating  about  a  principal  axis,  which  is  vertical  If  the  bowl 
be  friotionless,  the  equilibrium  of  the  particle  when  at  the  lowest  point  wiU  be  stable 
unless  the  period  of  the  rotation  lie  between  the  periods  of  the  two  fundamental 
modes  of  oscillation  (one  in  each  principal  plane)  of  the  particle  when  the  bowl  is  at 
rest.  But  if  there  be  friction  of  motion  between  the  particle  and  the  bowl,  there  will 
be  *  secular '  stability  only  so  long  as  the  speed  of  the  rotation  is  less  than  that  of  the 
slower  of  the  two  modes  referred  to.  If  the  rotation  be  more  rapid,  the  particle 
will  gradually  work  its  way  outwards  into  a  position  of  relative  equilibrium  in  which 
it  rotates  wi^  the  bowl  like  the  bob  of  a  conical  pendulum.  In  this  state  the  system 
made  up  of  the  particle  and  the  bowl  has  lest  energy  for  the  same  angular  momentum 
than  when  the  partide  was  at  the  bottom.    Of.  Art.  235. 


^^^«=«>'l  (viii). 
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Ab  in  Art  ld8  we  could  easily  write  down  the  expressions  for  the  foixsed 
oscillations  in  the  general  case  where  §i,  Q^  vary  as  e^,  but  we  shall  here 
consider  more  particularly  the  case  where  c^^O  and  Q|=0.  The  equations  (i) 
then  give 

Hence 

This  may  also  be  written 

a  = UT(h-^h^ ^ 

Our  main  object  is  to  examine  the  case  of  a  disturbing  force  of  long  period, 
for  the  sake  of  its  bearing  on  Laplace's  argument  as  to  the  fortnightly  tide 
(Art.  210).  We  will  therefore  suppose  that  the  ratio  ^ila^  as  well  as  <r|/a„  is 
large.    The  formula  then  reduces  to 

Everything  now  turns  on  the  values  of  the  ratios  <r/a^  and  aajb^.  If  <r  be  so 
small  that  these  may  be  both  neglected,  we  have 

qi=QiK (xii), 

in  agreemeut  with  the  equilibrium  theoiy.  The  assumption  here  made 
is  that  the  period  of  the  imposed  force  is  long  compared  with  the  time  in 

which  free  motions  would,  owing  to  friction,  fall  to  e'^'  of  their  initial 
amplitudes.  This  condition  is  evidently  far  from  being  fulfilled  in  the  case  of 
the  fortnightly  tide.  If,  as  is  more  in  agreement  with  the  actual  state  of 
things,  we  assume  fr/a^  and  irajb^  to  be  large,  we  obtain 


as  in  Art.  198  (vii). 


^'=^.«'  =  «^H^^-«' ^^">' 


Viscosity. 


281.  We  proceed  to  consider  the  special  kind  of  resistance 
which  is  met  with  in  fluids.  The  methods  we  shall  employ  are  of 
necessity  the  same  as  are  applicable  to  the  resistance  to  distortion, 
known  as  'elasticity,*  which  is  characteristic  of  solid  bodies. 
The  two  classes  of  phenomena  are  of  course  physically  distinct, 
the  latter  depending  on  the  actual  changes  of  shape  produced, 
the  former  on  the  rate  of  change  of  shape,  but  the  mathema- 
tical methods  appropriate  to  them  are  to  a  great  extent  identical. 

If  we  imagine  three  planes  to  be  drawn  through  any  point  P 
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perpendicular  to  the  axes  of  x,  y,  z,  respectively,  the  three  com- 
ponents of  the  stress,  per  unit  area,  exerted  across  the  first  of 
these  planes  may  be  denoted  by/)«r,pjty,paj,  respectively;  those 
of  the  stress  across  the  second  plane  by  py^y  pyy,  Pyg ;  and  those  of 
the  stress  across  the  third  plane  by  p„,  pgy,  p„*.  If  we  fix  our 
attention  on  an  element  SxBySz  having  its  centre  at  P,  we  find, 
on  taking  moments,  and  dividing  by  ixSySz, 

Pyt^^Piy*   Pix^^Pxst    Pxy^Pyx (l/> 

the  extraneous  forces  and  the  kinetic  reactions  being  omitted, 
since  they  are  of  a  higher  order  of  small  quantities  than  the 
surface  tractions.  These  equalities  reduce  the  nine  components 
of  stress  to  six ;  in  the  case  of  a  viscous  fluid  they  will  also  follow 
independently  from  the  expressions  for  py^,  p„,  p^y  in  terms  of  the 
rates  of  distortion,  to  be  given  presently  (Art.  28f3). 

282.  It  appears  from  Arts.  1,  2  that  in  a  fluid  the  deviation 
of  the  state  of  stress  denoted  hy  p^xiPxy,"*  from  one  of  pressure 
uniform  in  all  directions  depends  entirely  on  the  motion  of 
distortion  in  the  neighbourhood  of  P,  i.e.  on  the  six  quantities 
tti  b,  c,f,  g,  h  by  which  this  distortion  was  in  Art.  31  shewn  to  be 
specified.  Before  endeavouring  to  express  p^^,  p^cy, ...  as  functions 
of  these  quantities,  it  will  be  convenient  to  establish  certain  for- 
mulae of  transformation. 

Let  us  draw  Paf,  Py',  P/  in  the  directions  of  the  principal 
axes  of  distortion  at  P,  and  let  a\  h\  c'  be  the 

rates  of  extension  along  these   lines.     Further  ^ 

let  the  mutual  configuration  of  the  two  sets  of 
axes,  a?,  y,  z  and  of,  y,  /,  be  specified  in  the 
usual  manner  by  the  annexed  scheme  of  direc- 
tion-cosines.    We  have,  then, 

*  In  conformity  with  the  nsoal  practice  in  the  theory  of  Elasticity,  we  reckon 
a  tetuian  as  positiTe,  a  pretture  as  negative.  Thus  in  the  case  of  a  frictionless  fluid 
we  have 


x' 

li,  m,,  n,, 

y 

k>  n«i,  »i. 

g' 

If,  mt,  tit. 
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Hence  a  =  ^a'    +  l^*V  +  Z,*c', 

fc  =  m, V  +  tn,»6' +  w,V,  ► .\". (1), 

c  =  Va'  +  w,*6'  +  n,*c'  J 

the  last  two  relations  being  written  down  from  symmetry.     We 
notice  that 

a  +  6  +  c  =  a'  +  6'  +  c' (2), 

an  invariant,  as  it  should  be,  by  Art.  7. 

Again 

dw     dv     /      d  d  d\  .      , 

"*"  (^  d?  "^  **'  d?  "^  ^'  5?)  ^^^'  ■*■  ^^'  "^  '"'^'^ ' 

and  this,  with  the  two  corresponding  formulae,  gives 

y  =  miftia'  +  m^nj/  +  TyisTi^c^ 

g^n.ka!  +«J,6'  +w,i,(j',    ^ (3X 

283.  From  the  symmetry  of  the  circumstances  it  is  plain 
that  the  stresses  exerted  at  P  across  the  planes  ^/,  2faf^  oirf  must 
be  wholly  perpendicular  to  these  planes.  Let  us  denote  them  by 
/>i,  p«>  Pa  respectively.  In  the  figure  of  Art.  2  let  ABC  now 
represent  a  plane  drawn  perpendicular  to  x,  infinitely  close  to  P, 
meeting  the  axes  of  of,  y\  sf  m  A^  B,  C,  respectively ;  and  let  A 
denote  the  area  ABC.  The  areas  of  the  remaining  faces  of  the 
tetrahedron  PA  BC  will  then  be  d  A,  2,  A,  Z,A.  Resolving  parallel 
to  X  the  forces  acting  on  the  tetrahedron,  we  find 

Pax  A  =piZi  A .  Zi  +psi,  A .  Z,  +p,t  A .  t ; 

the  external  impressed  forces  and  the  resistances  to  acceleration 
being  omitted  for  the  same  reason  as  before.  Hence,  and  by 
similar  reasoning, 

Pxx^Pili    +P2V  +Pst',   ] 
Pyy=Pimi>+p,mj*+|),fw,*,  I (1). 

Pa^Pifh*  +PjW,«  +p,7i,*  J 

We  notice  that 

Pa»  +  Pw+p»  =  Pi+p,+i), (2). 
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Hence  the  arithmetic  mean  of  the  normal  pressures  on  any  three 
mutually  perpendicular  planes  through  the  point  P  is  the  same. 
We  shall  denote  this  mean  pressure  by  p. 

Again,  resolving  parallel  to  y,  we  obtain  the  third  of  the 
following  symmetrical  system  of  equations: 

Pzx=Pirhli  +Pirhli  +PzntlM,   > (3). 

Pxy=Pih^  +Pik^  +Pzh''^    J 

These  shew  that 

Py  ~  PtSff    Pt»  ~  Psa>   p»y  ^Py*t 

as  in  Art.  281. 

If  in  the  same  figure  we  suppose  PA,  PB,  PC  to  be  drawn 
parallel  to  x,  y,  z  respectively,  whilst  ABC  is  any  plane  drawn  near 
P,  whose  direction-cosines  are  I,  m,  n,  we  find  in  the  same  way 
that  the  components  (j>^,  pi^y,  pj^^  of  the  stress  exerted  across  this 
plane  are 

PAy  =  ?Pt»  +  Wpw  +  wpy*,} (4). 

Pkx^lptx  +  'rripgy  +  npa 

284.  Now  pi^p^tP^  differ  from  —p  by  quantities  depending 
on  the  motion  of  distortion,  which  must  therefore  be  functions  of 
a'y  b\  c\  only.  The  simplest  hypothesis  we  can  firame  on  this 
point  is  that  these  functions  are  linear.     We  write  therefore 

p,^-p  +  \(a'  +  b'  +  c')  +  2fm\ 

p,  =  -p  +  X(a'  +  6'  +  cO  +  2/i6',y (1), 

l^  =  -.p  +  X(a'  +  y  +  cO  +  2/ic' 

where  \  fi  are  constants  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  fluid, 
and  on  its  physical  state,  this  being  the  most  general  assumption 
consistent  with  the  above  suppositions,  and  with  symmetry.  Sub- 
stituting these  values  of  j>i,  j>„  p^  in  (1)  and  (3)  of  Art.  283,  and 
making  use  of  the  results  of  Art.  282,  we  find 

Pyy^-p  +  \{a  +  b  +  c)+2fAbX (2), 

/>«« -p  +  X(a  +  6  +  c)-h  2;ic  J 

PVZ^W^   l>W=2/liflf,   Pay^2fJl (3). 
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The  definition  of  p  adopted  in  Art.  283  implies  the  relation 

3X  +  2/iA  =  0, 

whence,  finally,  introducing  the   values  of  a,  6,  c, /,  g,  h,  from 

Art.  31, 

^du  .  dv  .  dw\     ^    du 


-     /du  ,  dv  ^  dw\  .  o    »^ 


Pyy 


—p-if^l^ 


dw\  .  g,   dv 


du     dv 
dx     dy 

'du     dv  .  dw\     ^    dw 


\ 


.     fdu     dv  .  dw\  .  c. 


(♦). 


dz    i 


(dw     dv\ 
P^'f[c^  +  di)=P'" 

(du  .  dw\ 

p'^^'^Kdz^i^rP'" 

(dv     du\ 
di>-^d^)^p^ 


(5). 


The  constant  /a  is  called  the  'coefiicient  of  viscosity.'  Its  physi* 
cal  meaning  may  be  illustrated  by  refei^ence  to  the  case  of  a  fluid 
in  what  is  called  'laminar'  motion  (Art.  31);  i.e.  the  fluid  moves 
in  a  system  of  parallel  planes,  the  velocity  being  in  direction 
everywhere  the  same,  and  in  magnitude  proportional  to  the 
distance  from  some  fixed  plane  of  the  system.  Each  stratum  of 
fluid  will  then  exert  on  the  one  next  to  it  a  tangential  traction, 
opposing  the  relative  motion,  whose  amount  per  unit  area  is  /a 
times  the  variation  of  velocity  per  unit  distance  perpendicular  to 
the  planes.     In  S}rmbols,  if  u  =  ay,  t;  =  0,  w^O,  we  have 

P**-Pyy=Pxz--p,     Pyz-Oy     p»  =  0,     Pxy=CL 

If  [M],  [Z],  [T]  denote  the  units  of  mass,  length,  and  time,  the 
dimensions  of  the  p'8  are  [ML"^  T~*],  and  those  of  the  rates  of 
distortion  (a,  6,  c, ...)  are  [?"*],  so  that  the  dimensions  of  fi  are 
[ML"'  T-'l 

The  stresses  in  different  fluids,  under  similar  circumstances  of 
motion,  will  be  proportional  to  the  corresponding  values  of  /a  ;  but 
if  we  wish  to  compare  their  effects  in  modifying  the  existing 
motion  we  have  to  take  account  of  the  ratio  of  these  stresses  to 
the  inertia  of  the  fluid.     From  this  point  of  view,  the  determining 
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quantity  is  the  ratio  fijp ;  it  is  therefore  usual  to  denote  this  by  a 
special  symbol  v,  called  by  Maxwell  the  'kinematic  coefficient'  of 
viscosity.     The  dimensions  of  i^  are  [Z«2^^]. 

The  hypothesis  made  above  that  the  stresses  p^ ,  p^^^ ...  are  linear  functions 
of  the  rates  of  strain  a,  6,  c,...  is  of  a  purely  tentative  charac(jber,  and  although 
there  is  considerable  d  priori  probability  that  it  will  represent  the  facts 
accurately  for  the  case  of  infinitely  small  motions,  we  have  so  far  no  assurance 
that  it  will  hold  generally.  It  has  however  been  pointed  out  by  Prof.  Osborne 
Reynolds*  that  the  equations  based  on  this  hjrpothesis  have  been  put  to  a 
very  severe  test  in  the  experiments  of  PoiseuiUe  and  others,  to  be  referred  to 
presently  (Art.  2S9).  Considering  the  very  wide  range  of  values  of  the  rates  of 
distortion  over  which  these  experiments  extend,  we  can  hardly  hesitate  to 
accept  the  equations  in  question  as  a  complete  statement  of  the  laws  of 
viscosity.  In  the  case  of  gases  we  have  additional  grounds  for  this  assmnp- 
tion  in  the  investigations  of  the  kinetic  theory  by  Maxwell  f. 

The  practical  determination  of  ii  (or  p)  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty. 
Without  entering  into  the  details  of  experimental  methods,  we  quote  a  few  of 
the  best-established  results.  The  calculations  of  von  Helmholtz|,  based  on 
Poiseuille's  observations,  give  for  water 

-0178 
'*"H--0337^+-000221^» 

in  CO. 8.  units,  where  B  is  the  temperature  Centigrade.    The  viscosity,  as  in 

the  case  of  all  liquids  as  yet  investigated,  diminishes  rapidly  as  the  temperature 

rises ;  thus  at  I?*"  C.  the  value  is 

/*i,='0109. 
For  mercury  Koch§  found 

fi^« -01697,  and  y^^^-OlGS^, 
respectively. 

In  gases,  the  value  of  fi  is  found  to  be  sensibly  independent  of  the  pressure, 
within  very  wide  limits,  but  to  increase  somewhat  with  rise  of  temperature. 
Maxwell  found  aa  the  result  of  his  experiments  ll, 

/i = -0001878  (1 + -oosee  e) ; 

this  makes  ^  proportional  to  the  absolute  temperature  as  measured  by  the 
air-thermometer.  Subsequent  observers  have  found  a  somewhat  smaller 
value  for  the  first  factor,  and  a  less  rapid  increase  with  temperature. 
We  may  take  perhaps  as  a  fairly  established  value 

/4o= -000170 

*  *<  On  the  Theory  of  Lubrication,  kt.**  Phil,  Tram.,  1886,  Pt.  I.,  p.  165. 

t  '*0n  the  Dynamical  Theory  of  Gases/'  Phil.  Tram.,  1867;  Scientific  Papen, 
t.  ii.,  p.  26. 

t  '*Ueber  Beibong  tropfbazer  Flfissigkeiten,*'  Wien.  Sitzungaber.,  t.  xl.  (1860); 
Qes.  Abh.,  t.  i.,  p.  172. 

§  WUd.  Ann.,  t.  xiv.  (1881). 

II  <*  On  the  Viscosity  or  Internal  Friction  of  Air  and  other  Gases,"  Phil.  Trans., 
1866;  ScienHfic  Papers^  t.  ii.,  p.  1. 

L.  33 
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for  the  temperature  0°  C.    For  air  at  atmospheric  pressure,  assuming  p = O0129 
this  gives 

The  value  of  v  varies  inversely  as  the  pressure*. 

286.  We  have  still  to  iDquire  into  the  dynamical  conditions 
to  be  satisfied  at  the  boundaries. 

At  a  free  surface,  or  at  the  surface  of  contact  of  two  dissimilar 
fluids,  the  three  components  of  stress  across  the  surfiace  must  be 
continuousf.  The  resulting  conditions  can  easily  be  written  down 
with  the  help  of  Art.  283  (4). 

A  more  diflBcult  question  arises  as  to  the  state  of  things  at  the 
surface  of  contact  of  a  fluid  with  a  solid.  It  appears  probable  that 
in  all  ordinary  cases  there  is  no  motion,  relative  to  the  solid,  of  the 
fluid  immediately  in  contact  with  it.  The  contrary  supposition 
would  imply  an  infinitely  greater  resistance  to  the  sliding  of  one 
portion  of  the  fluid  past  another  than  to  the  sliding  of  the  fluid 
over  a  solid §. 

If  however  we  wish,  temporarily,  to  leave  this  point  open,  the  most 
natural  supposition  to  make  is  that  the  slipping  is  resisted  by  a  tangential 
force  proportional  to  the  relative  velocity.  If  we  consider  the  motion  of  a 
small  film  of  fluid,  of  thickness  infinitely  small  compared  with  its  lateral 
dimensions,  in  contact  with  the  solid,  it  is  evident  that  the  tangential  traction 
on  its  inner  surface  must  ultimately  balance  the  force  exerted  on  its  outer 
surface  by  the  solid.  The  former  force  may  be  calculated  from  Art.  283  (4)  ; 
the  latter  is  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  relative  velocity,  and  proportional 
to  it.  The  constant  (j3,  say)  which  expresses  the  ratio  of  the  tangential  force 
to  the  relative  velocity  may  be  called  the  *  coefficient  of  sliding  friction.' 

286.  The  equations  of  motion  of  a  viscous  fluid  are  obtained 
by  considering,  as  in  Art.  6,  a  rectangular  element  txhyiz  having 
its  centre  at  P.  Taking,  for  instance,  the  resolution  parallel 
to  a?,  the  difference  of  the  normal  tractions  on  the  two  y^-faces 
gives  (dptm/dx)Sx,SySz.  The  tangential  tractions  on  the  two 
jer/r-faces  contribute  (dpyxldy)Sy.SzSx,  and  the  two  ay-laces  give 

*  A  very  ftill  account  of  the  results  obtained  by  various  ezperimenteni  is 
given  in  Winkelmann's  Handbuch  der  Physik^  t.  i.,  Art.  *Beibung.* 

t  This  gtatement  requires  an  obvious  modification  when  capillarity  is  taken  into 
account.    Cf.  Art.  902. 

§  Stokes,  {.  r.  p.  518. 
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in    like    manner    (dpzx/dz)  Sz .  SxSi/,       Hence,    with    our    usual 
notation, 


f^Dt'-P^^'d^^'dy'^dz'^ 


zz 


(1). 


-  ^^  _  ^7,  dp„     dpy^     dp. 

Substituting  the  values  of  jpaa?,  Pxy*  •••  from  Art.  284  (4),  (5), 
we  find 

Da       TT     dp     ,    d0  ^     „^     \ 


Dt 
Dv 


dx 
dp 


dx 


where 


Dw        „     dp     ,    dd       — . 


(2). 


a     du     dv     dw 


.<3X 


and  V*  has  its  usual  meaning. 

When  the  fluid  is  incompressible,  these  reduce  to 

Du       xr     dp  ,     «,     \ 


Dw 
^  Dt~^"     dz 


flV^V, 


^Di^f^      dy 

I^  rr       dp  ,      „ 


) 


.(4). 


'W 


These  dynamical  equations  were  first  obtained  by  Navier* 
and  Poissoni"  on  various  considerations  as  to  the  mutual  action  of 
the  ultimate  molecules  of  fluids.  The  method  above  adopted, 
which  is  free  from  all  hypothesis  of  this  kind,  appears  to  be  due 
in  principle  to  de  Saint-Venant  and  Stokes^. 

*  *'M6inoire  sor  lee  Lois  da  Moavement  dea  Fluides,"  M€m.  de  VAcad,  dea 
Seienee$,  t.  ▼!.  (1822). 

t  «'M6moire  mr  !«  ^nations  g6n6rale8  de  I'ilqniUbra  et  dn  Monvement  dea 
Corps  solides  ^lastiqaes  et  des  Fluides,"  Joum,  de  V^eole  Polytechn.,  t.  ziii.  (1829). 

$  "  On  the  Theories  of  the  Internal  Friction  of  Fluids  in  Motion,  Ac.,*'  Camb. 
Trant,,  t.  viii.  (1846) ;  Math,  and  Phys.  PaperSt  t.  i.,  p.  88. 
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The  equatioDB  (4)  admit  of  an  interesting  interpretation.    The  first  of 
them,  for  example,  may  be  written 


Du     ^    I  dp ,      , 
Dt  p  ax 


(i). 


The  first  two  terms  on  the  right  hand  express  the  rate  of  variation  of  it  in 
consequence  of  the  external  forces  and  of  the  instantaneous  distribution  of 
pressure,  and  have  the  same  forms  as  in  the  case  of  a  frictionless  liquid.  The 
remaining  term  irv'u,  due  to  viscosity,  gives  an  additional  variation  following 
the  same  law  as  that  of  temperature  in  Thermal  Conduction,  or  of  density  in 
the  theoiy  of  Diffusion.  This  variation  is  in  fact  proportional  to  the  (positive 
or  negative)  excess  of  the  mean  value  of  u  through  a  small  sphere  of  given 
radius  surrounding  the  point  (a;,  y,  z)  over  its  value  at  that  point*.  In 
connection  with  this  analogy  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  value  of  v  for 
water  is  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  that  (-01249)  found  by  Dr  Everett 
for  the  thermometric  conductivity  of  the  Greenwich  gravel 

When  the  forces  X,  F,  Z  have  a  potential  O,  the  equations  (4)  may  be 
written 


dv 


^-2«f+2«f=-^'  +  .^««, 


} 


(ii), 


J-2«,  +  2*f=-f  +  ^%^ 


where 


V=^+i?'+o (iii), 


q  denoting  the  resultant  velocity,  and  f,  17,  f  the  components  of  the  angular 
velocity  of  the  fluid.     If  we  eliminate  x  ^y  cross-differentiation,  we  find, 


Z>f     M.du  ^     du  ^  ^du  ,      ,.  \ 


Dt 
Dff 


dx 


dz 


^dv        dv      ^dv 


Dt     ^dx 


Dt"^ 


dw 


cte  +  '^  +  f^+'^'f 


dz 

dw 
dz 


y 


(iv). 


The  first  three  terms  on  the'  right  hand  of  each  of  these  equations  express,  as 
in  Art.  143,  the  rates  at  which  f  ,  17,  f  vary  for  a  particle,  when  the  vortex-lines 
move  with  the  fluid,  and  the  strengths  of  the  vortices  remain  constant.  The 
additional  variation  of  these  quantities,  due  to  viscosity,  is  given  by  the  last 
terms,  and  follows  the  law  of  conduction  of  heat.  It  is  evident  troia  this 
analogy  that  vortex-motion  cannot  originate  in  the  interior  of  a  viscous  liquid, 
but  must  be  difilused  inwards  ftom  the  boundary. 


•  Maxwell,  Proc.  Land,  Math,  80c.,  t.  iii.,  p.  230;  Electricity  and  Magnetitm^ 
Art.  26. 
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287.  To  compute  the  rate  of  dissipation  of  energy,  due  to 
viscosity,  we  consider  first  the  portion  of  fluid  which  at  time  t 
occupies  a  rectangular  element  SxBySz  having  its  centre  at  (x^  y,  z). 
Calculating  the  differences  of  the  rates  at  which  work  is  being  done 
by  the  tractions  on  the  pairs  of  opposite  faces,  we  obtain 


{ 


^  (i>»«  +PwyV  +  P„W)  +  ^  (py^U  +PyyV  +  P„W) 


+  ^{PzxU+PzyV  +  Pa'm^Byiz (1). 


The  terms 


\  dx        dy        dz )        \dx        dy        dz  I 

express,  by  Art.  286  (1),  the  rate  at  which  the  tractions  on  the  faces 
are  doing  work  on  the  element  as  a  whole,  in  increasing  its  kinetic 
energy  and  in  compensating  the  work  done  against  the  extraneous 
forces  Xy  F,  Z,  The  remaining  terms  express  the  rate  at  which 
work  is  being  done  in  changing  the  volume  and  shape  of  the 
element.     They  may  be  written 

(i>«ra  +  Pyyh  +  p«c  +  2py,/+  2p^g  +  2p^h)  BxSy  Bz. .  .(3), 

where  a,  6,  c,  f,  g,  h  have  the  same  meanings  as  in  Arts.  31,  284. 
Substituting  from  Art.  284  (2),  (3),  we  get 

—  p  (a  +  6  +  c)  Sa?  Sy  8^ 

+  {- f /lA  (a  +  6  +  c)»  +  2/*  (a»  +  &»  +  c*  +  2/«  +  25f'^  +  2A«)j  &cSy 8^ 

(4). 

If  p  be  a  function  of  p  only,  the  first  line  of  this  is  equal  to 

DEIDt.pBxhyhz, 
provided 

E^-Spdi^  (5). 

i,e,  E  denotes,  as  in  Art.  11,  the  intrinsic  energy  per  unit  mass. 
Hence  the  second  line  of  (4)  represents  the  rate  at  which  energy 
is  being  dissipated.  On  the  principles  established  by  Joule,  the 
mechanical  energy  thus  lost  takes  the  form  of  heat,  developed  in 
the  element. 
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If  we  integrate  over  the  whole  volume  of  the  fluid,  we  find,  for 
the  total  rate  of  dissipation, 

2F=fJf<Pdxdydz (6). 


where 

/dw     dvY     (du     dw\*     [dv  .  du\*\       ,^.^ 

If  we  write  this  in  the  form 

♦=jM{(6-c)«+(c-a)«+(a-W+4/i(/»+^«+^«) (i), 

it  appears  that  F  cannot  vanish  unless 

a9sb=Cy  and /=^=A=sO, 

at  every  point  of  the  fluid  In  the  case  of  an  incompressihle  fluid  it  is 
necessary  that  the  quantities  a,  6,  c,  /,  y,  A  should  all  vanish.  It  easily 
follows,  on  reference  to  Art  31,  that  the  only  condition  under  which  a  liquid 
can  be  in  motion  without  dissipation  of  energy  by  viscosity  is  that  there  must 
be  nowhere  any  extension  or  contraction  of  linear  elements ;  in  other  words, 
the  motion  must  be  composed  of  a  translation  and  a  pure  rotation,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  rigid  body.  In  the  case  of  a  gas  there  may  be  superposed  on  this  an 
expansion  or  contraction  which  is  the  same  in  all  directions. 

We  now  consider  specially  the  case  when  the  fluid  is  incompressible,  so  that 

-  K£)'-(|)VKS)* 

/dw     dv\*  .  /du  .  dw\*  .  /dv     duY)  .... 

+W+ri  ^Kdz-'di)  "-[di^dy)} (")• 

If  we  subtract  from  this  the  expression 

^    /du  .  dv  .  dw\* 

which  is  zero,  we  obtain 

iW     dz)  '^\dz     dx)'^\da;     dy)  ] 

.    /dv  dw     dv  dw     dw  du     dw  du     du  dv      du  dv\        .. 
'*  \di/  dz     dz  dy     dz  dx     dx  dz     dx  dy     dy  dx)  '"  ^    '' 

*  Stokes,  **  On  the  Effect  of  the  Internal  Friction  of  Fluids  on  the  Motion  of 
Pendulums,"  Camb.  Trans,,  t.  ix.,  p.  [58]  (1851). 
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If  we  integrate  this  over  a  region  such  that  u,  v,  w  vanish  at  every  point  of 
the  boundary,  as  in  the  case  of  a  liquid  filling  a  closed  vessel,  on  the  hypothesis 
of  no  slipping,  the  terms  due  to  the  second  line  vanish  (after  a  partial  integra- 
tion), and  we  obtain 

2F^JiJ^lHixdi/dz=:ifijjj{p+fi^-{-C)cLcdi/dz (iv)* 

In  the  general  case,  when  no  limitation  is  made  as  to  the  boundary 
conditions,  the  formula  (iii)  leads  to 


I. 

m, 

n, 

w, 

^ 

w, 

(. 

% 

f, 

dS (V), 


where,  in  the  former  of  the  two  surface-integnds,  dn  denotes  an  element  of  the 
normal,  and,  in  the  latter,  ^,  m,  n  are  the  direction-cosines  of  the  normal, 
drawn  inwards  in  each  case  from  the  surface-element  dS, 

When  the  motion  considered  is  irrotational,  this  formula  reduces  to 

iF^-J(^fdS (vi), 


dn 

simply.    In  the  particular  case  of  a  spherical  boundary  this  expression  follows 
independently  from  Art.  44  (i\ 


Problems  of  Steady  Motion. 

288.  The  first  application  which  we  shall  consider  is  to  the 
steady  motion  of  liquid,  under  pressure,  between  two  fixed  parallel 
planes,  the  flow  being  supposed  to  take  place  in  parallel  lines. 

Let  the  origin  be  taken  half-way  between  the  planes,  and  the 

axis  of  y  perpendicular  to  them.     We  assume  that  t^  is  a  function 

of  y  only,  and  that  v,w  =  0.   Since  the  traction  parallel  to  x  on  any 

plane  perpendicular  to  y  is  equal  to  iidujdy,  the  difference  of  the 

tractions  on  the  two  faces  of  a  stratum  of  unit  area  and  thickness 

hy  gives  a  resultant  fid^u/dy* .  Sy,    This  must  be  balanced  by  the 

normal  pressures,  which  give  a  resultant  —  dp/dx  per  unit  volume 

of  the  stratum.     Hence 

d'u     dp 

^df^di (^>- 

*  Bobyleif,  "Einige  Betrachtangen  iiber  die  Gleiohongen  der  Hydrodynamik/' 
Math.  Atm.,  t.  vi.  (1S7S);  Forsyth,  "On  the  Motion  of  a  YiscouB  IncompreBsible 
Fluid,''  Mess,  of  Math.,  i  is.  (1S80). 
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Also,  since  there  is  no  motion  parallel  to  y,  dpjdy  must  vanish. 
These  results  might  of  course  have  been  obtained  immediately 
from  the  general  equations  of  Art.  286. 

It  follows  that  the  pressure-gradient  dpjdx  is  an  absolute 
constant.     Hence  (1)  gives 

and  determimng  the  constants  so  as  to  make  u  =  (Hot  y—  ±h,'we 
find 

'—io'-^t w 

H«o«  J^^.dj,._^'4  («). 


289.  The  investigation  of  the  steady  flow  of  a  liquid  through 
a  straight  pipe  of  uniform  circular  section  is  equally  simple,  and 
physically  more  important. 

If  we  take  the  axis  of  z  coincident  with  the  axis  of  the  tube, 
and  assume  that  the  velocity  is  everywhere  parallel  to  z,  and  a 
function  of  the  distance  (r)  from  this  axis,  the  tangential  stress 
across  a  plane  perpendicular  to  r  will  be  fidw/dr.  Hence,  con- 
sidering a  cylindrical  shell  of  fluid,  whose  bounding  radii  are  r 
and  r-^-ir,  and  whose  length  is  I,  the  difference  of  the  tangential 
tractions  on  the  two  curved  sur&ces  gives  a  retarding  force 

On  account  of  the  steady  character  of  the  motion,  this  must  be 
balanced  by  the  normal  pressures  on  the  ends  of  the  shell.  Since 
dwjdz  =  0,  the  difference  of  these  normal  pressures  is  equal  to 

(i>i-l>«)27rrSr, 

where  PitP%  are  the  values  of  p  (the  mean  pressure)  at  the  two 
ends.    Hence 

drVdr)  id    -"^ ^^^• 

Again,  if  we  resolve  along  the  radius  the  forces  acting  on  a 
rectangular  element,  we  find  dpjdr  ==  0,  so  that  the  mean  pressure 
is  uniform  over  each  section  of  the  pipe. 
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The  equation  (1)  might  have  been  obtained  from  Art.  286 
(4)  by  direct  transformation  of  coordinates,  putting 

The  integral  of  (1)  is 

w^-^P^r'  +  Alogr  +  B (2). 

Since  the  velocity  must  be  finite  at  the  axis,  we  must  have  A=^0; 
and  if  we  determine  B  on  the  hypothesis  that  there  is  no  slipping 
at  the  wall  of  the  pipe  (r  =  a,  say),  we  obtain 

This  gives,  for  the  flux  across  any  section, 


/ 


\.2wrdr  =  '^P'^' (4). 

0  Hfi         l 


It  has  been  assumed,  for  shortness,  that  the  flow  takes  place 
under  pressure  only.  If  we  have  an  extraneous  force  X  acting 
parallel  to  the  length  of  the  pipe,  the  flux  will  be 

^^C^-"-^) <'> 

In  practice,  X  is  the  component  of  gravity  in  the  direction  of  the 
length. 

The  formula  (4)  contains  exactly  the  laws  found  experimentally 
by  Poiseuille*  in  his  researches  on  the  flow  of  water  through 
capillary  tubes ;  viz.  that  the  time  of  efflux  of  a  given  volume  of 
water  is  directly  as  the  length  of  the  tube,  inversely  as  the 
difference  of  pressure  at  the  two  ends,  and  inversely  as  the  fourth 
power  of  the  diameter. 

This  last  result  is  of  great  importance  as  furnishing  a  ooncluaive  proof  that 
there  is  in  these  experiments  no  appreciable  slipping  of  the  fluid  in  contact 
with  the  wall.  If  we  were  to  assume  a  slipping-coefficient  /3,  as  explained  in 
Art  285,  the  sur&ce-condition  would  be 

or  w=^-\dw/dr (i), 

*  **  Beoherohefl  ezp6rimentales  sur  le  monvement  des  liqoides  dans  les  tubes  de 
trds  petite  diamdtres,"  Comptet  RenduSt  tt.  xi.,  xii.  (1840-1),  M€m,  da  Sav. 
]&trangertf  t.  ix.  (1846). 
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if  X=/ii//3.    This  determines  Bj  in  (2),  so  that 

^^Pi_:|'2(a2-r2+2Xa) (ii). 

If  X/a  be  small,  this  gives  sensibly  the  same  law  of  velocity  as  in  a  tube  of 
radius  a+X,  on  the  hypothesis  of  no  slipping.  The  oorresponding  value 
of  the  flux  is 


t-^\'^'i) '^'- 


If  X  were  more  than  a  very  minute  fraction  of  a  iu  the  narrowest  tubes 
employed  by  Poiseuille  [a  =3*0015  cm. J  a  deviation  from  the  law  of  the  fourth 
power  of  the  diameter,  which  was  found  to  hold  very  exactly,  would  become 
apparent.  This  is  sufficient  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  values  of  X  such  as 
'235  cm.,  which  were  inferred  by  Helmholtz  and  Piotrowski  from  their 
experiments  on  the  torsional  oscillations  of  a  metal  globe  filled  with  water, 
described  in  the  paper  already  cited*. 

The  assumption  of  no  slipping  being  thus  justified,  the  comparison  of  the 
formula  (4)  with  experiment  gives  a  very  direct  means  of  determining  the 
value  of  the  coefficient  ii  for  various  fluids. 

It  is  easily  found  from  (3)  and  (4)  that  the  rate  of  shear  close 
to  the  wall  of  the  tube  is  equal  to  4fWola,  where  Wq  is  the  mean 
velocity  over  the  cross-section.  As  a  numerical  example,  we  may 
take  a  case  given  by  Poiseuille,  where  a  mean  velocity  of  126*6  c.  s. 
was  obtained  in  a  tube  of  '01134  cm.  diameter.  This  makes 
4eWQ/a^  89300  radians  per  second  of  time. 

290.  Some  theoretical  results  for  sections  other  than  circular 
may  be  briefly  noticed. 

l**.  The  solution  for  a  channel  of  anntUar  section  is  readily  deduced  from 
equation  (2)  of  the  preceding  Art,  with  A  retained.  Thus  if  the  boundary- 
conditions  be  that  t£^=0  for  r=a  and  rs=5,  we  find 

giving  a  flux 

;...s^.f^.'-^f".(M-«.-<^) (»,. 

2*".  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Qreenhillt  that  the  analytical  conditions 
of  the  present  problem  are  similar  to  those  which  determine  the  motion  of  a 
frictionless  liquid  in  a  rotating  prismatic  vessel  of  the  same  form  of  section 

*  For  a  fuller  diBcnssion  of  this  point  see  Whetham,  **  On  the  Alleged  Slipping 
at  the  Boundary  of  a  Liquid  in  Motion,"  Phil.  Trans,,  1890,  A. 

t  **  On  the  Flow  of  a  Viscoas  Liquid  in  a  Pipe  or  Chanuel,"  Proc.  Lond.  Math. 
Soe.,  t.  ziii.  p.  43  (1881). 
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=0,    dpld^=OA  ..... 

Vi*w=dp/dz       i ^    ^' 


(Art  72).    If  the  axis  of  ^  be  parallel  to  the  leugth  of  the  pipe,  and  if  we 

assume  that  wiaa  function  of  a;,  y  only,  then  in  the  case  of  steady  motion 

the  equations  reduce  to 

dp/dx 

where  Vi*=cP/da^+cP/dt/*,  Hence,  denoting  by  F  the  constant  pressure- 
gradient  ( -  dp/dz),  we  have 

V^w=-Plli (iv), 

with  the  condition  that  w=0  dX  the  boundary.  If  we  write  ^— i»(a;*+y') 
for  Wy  and  2o>  for  Pjy^  we  reproduce  the  conditions  of  the  Art.  referred  to. 
This  proves  the  analogy  in  question. 

In  the  case  of  an  elliptic  section  of  semi-axes  a,  6,  we  assume 

-"(-5-?) «■ 


w 
which  will  satisfy  (iv)  provided 


The  discharge  per  second  is  therefore 


// 


This  bears  to  the  discharge  through  a  circular  pipe  of  the  same  sectional 
area  the  ratio  2a6/(a'-|-6^.  For  small  values  of  the  eocentricity  {e)  this 
fraction  differs  from  unity  by  a  quantity  of  the  order  e*.  Hence  considerable 
variations  may  exist  in  the  shape  of  the  section  without  seriously  affecting 
the  discharge,  provided  the  sectional  area  be  unaltered.  Even  when  a  :  6  =  8  : 7, 
the  discharge  is  diminished  by  less  than  one  per  cent. 

291.     We  consider  next  some  simple  cases  of  steady  rotatory 
motion. 

The  first  is  that  of  two-dimensional  rotation  about  the  axis  of 

Zf  the  angular  velocity  being  a  function  of  the  distance  (r)  from 

this  axis.     Writing 

n=:  — a>y,     v  =  o>Xy (1) 

we  find  that  the  rates  of  extension  along  and  perpendicular  to  the 
radius  vector  are  zero,  whilst  the  rate  of  shear  in  the  plane  xy  is 
rdwjdr.  Hence  the  moment,  about  the  origin,  of  the  tangential 
forces  on  a  cylindrical  surface  of  radius  r,  is  per  unit  length  of 
the  axis,  =  firda>/dr .  27rr .  r.  On  account  of  the  steady  motion, 
the  fluid  included  between  two  coaxial  cylinders  is  neither  gaining 

*  This,  with  oorresponding  resolts  for  other  forms  of  section,  appears  to  have 
been  obtained  by  Boussinesq  in  1868 ;  see  Hioks,  BriL  Ats.  Rep.,  1882,  p.  63. 
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nor  losing  angular  momentum,  bo  that  the  above  expression  must 
be  independent  of  r.     This  gives 

(o  =  A/r*  +  B (2). 

If  the  fluid  extend  to  infinity,  while  the  internal  boundary  is  that 

of  a  solid  cylinder  of  radius  a,  whose  angular  velocity  is  a>oi  we 

have 

«  =  a>oaV^ (3). 

The  frictional  couple  on  the  cylinder  is  therefore 

—  4i7rfw}<0o (4). 

If  the  fluid  were  bounded  externally  by  a  fixed  coaxial  cylin- 
drical surface  of  radius  b  we  should  find 

«=^--6.t::^-«o (5), 

which  gives  a  frictional  couple 

-47r^.jy-^^.ft>o (6)*. 


292.  A  similar  solution,  restricted  however  to  the  case  of 
infinitely  small  motions,  can  be  obtained  for  the  steady  motion  of 
a  fluid  surrounding  a  solid  sphere  which  is  made  to  rotate 
uniformly  about  a  diameter.  Taking  the  centre  as  origin,  and  the 
axis  of  rotation  as  axis  of  x,  we  assume 

w  =  — ©y,  t;  =  ow?,  w  =  0 (1), 

where  w  is  a  function  of  the  radius  vector  r,  only.     If  we  put 

P=f<ordr (2), 

these  equations  may  be  written 

u=^-dPldy,  v^dP/dx,  w;  =  0 (3); 

and  it  appears  on  substitution  in  Art.  286  (4)  that,  provided  we 
neglect  the  terms  of  the  second  order  in  the  velocities,  the 
equations  are  satisfied  by 

jp  =  const.,  V'P  =  const (4). 

*  This  problem  was  first  treated,  not  quite  aoonrately,  by  Newton,  Principia, 
Lib.  II.,  Prop.  51.  The  above  results  were  given  substantially  by  Stokes,  {.  c.  ante^ 
p.  515. 
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The  latter  equation  may  be  written 

<?P  .  2  dP 

j-jT  +  ~  "j"  =  const., 
wr^      r  dr 

dfi)     _ 

or  r  -T~  +  36)  =  const (5), 

whence  <o  =  A/r^'\' B (6). 

If  the  fluid  extend  to  infinity  and  is  at  rest  there,  whilst  ©o  is 
the  angular  velocity  of  the  rotating  sphere  (r  =  a\  we  have 

«^  =  ^«o W- 

If  the  external  boundary  be  a  fixed  concentric  sphere  of  radius 
b  the  solution  is 

''^^'W^^'''' ^^>- 

The  retarding  couple  on  the  sphere  may  be  calculated  directly 
by  means  of  the  formulae  of  Art.  284,  or,  perhaps  more  simply, 
by  means  of  the  Dissipation  Function  of  Art.  287.  We  find 
without  difficulty  that  the  rate  of  dissipation  of  energy 


=  f^flfi^  +  f)  {£)'  ^dydz 


=  ®^^  j^lT^s  ®»  (^)- 

If  N  denote  the  couple  which  must  be  applied  to  the  sphere  to 
maintain  the  rotation,  this  expression  must  be  equivalent  to  Nw^y 
whence 

iV=8^^^,«, (10). 

or,  in  the  case  corresponding  to  (7),  where  6  =  oo  , 

N=S7rfia*a)o (11).* 

The  neglect  of  the  terms  of  the  second  order  in  this  problem  involves  a 
more  serious  limitation  of  its  practical  value  than  might  be  expected.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  ascertain  that  the  assumption  virtually  made  is  that  the  ratio 

*  Kirchhoff,  Mechanik,  c.  xxvi. 
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000^^1^  is  small.  If  we  put  y»-018  (water),  and  a =10,  we  find  that  the 
equatorial  velocity  w^a  must  be  small  compared  with  "OOIS  (c.  8.)*. 

When  the  terms  of  the  second  order  are  sensible,  no  steady  motion  of 
this  kind  is  possible.  The  sphere  then  acts  like  a  centrifugal  fan,  the  motion 
at  a  distance  from  the  sphere  consisting  of  a  flow  outwards  from  the  equator 
and  inwards  towards  the  poles,  superposed  on  a  motion  of  rotation  f. 

It  appears  from  Art.  286  that  the  equations  of  motion  may  be  written 
^-2t;C+2«^=jr-^'+.'V*t*,&c.,&a (i), 

where  x'=WP+iy* (")• 

Hence  a  steady  motion  which  satisfies  the  conditions  of  any  given  problem, 
when  the  terms  of  the  second  order  are  neglected,  wiU  hold  when  these  are 
retained,  provided  we  introduce  the  constraining  forces 

2'=2(«n;-vf),     r=2(ttf-wf),    Z^2{v(-Uff) (iu)t. 

The  only  change  is  that  the  pressure  p  is  diminished  by  ^p^*.  These  forces 
are  everywhere  perpendicular  to  the  stream-lines  and  to  the  vortex-lines,  and 
their  intensity  is  given  by  the  product  2g<o  sin  x,  where  <o  is  the  angular 
velocity  of  the  fluid  element,  and  x  i^  ^^^  angle  between  the  direction  of  q 
and  the  axis  of «». 

In  the  problem  investigated  in  this  Art.  it  is  evident  d  prion  that  the 
constraining  forces 

X=-o»«d?,     F=-«?y,    Z=0 (iv). 

would  make  the  solution  rigorous.  It  may  easily  be  verified  that  these 
expressions  difier  from  (iii)  by  terms  of  the  forms  -  dQ/dx,  —  dQ/cfy,  —  dQ/dz^ 
respectively,  which  will  only  modify  the  pressure. 

293.  The  motion  of  a  viscous  incompressible  fluid,  when  the 
eflFects  of  inertia  are  insensible,  can  be  treated  in  a  very  general 
maimer,  in  terms  of  spherical  harmonic  functions. 

It  will  be  convenient,  in  the  first  place,  to  investigate  the 
general  solution  of  the  following  system  of  equations : 

W  =  0,  VV  =  0,  W  =  0 (1), 

du'     dv'     JM  _  ^  ,g^\ 

dx      dy      dz  

*  Cf.  Lord  Bayleigh,  "On  the  Flow  of  Yisooas  Liquids,  especially  in  Two 
DimenBions,"  Phil,  Mag,,  Oct.  1898. 
t  Stokes,  L  c,  ante,  p.  515. 
X  Lord  Rayleigh,  I,  c. 
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The  functions  w',  v,  vJ  may  be  expanded  in  series  of  solid  har- 
monics, and  it  is  plain  that  the  terms  of  algebraical  degree  n  in 
these  expansions,  say  w/,  v« ,  w/,  must  separately  satisfy  (2).  The 
equations  V*Mn  =  0,  V*t;„'  =  0,  ^hjD^  =  0  may  therefore  be  put  in 
the  forms 

d     fdVn        dVn\  __  d    fdUn        dWn\ 

dy  \dx       dy  )     dz  \dz       lUc  )' 
d_  fdwn  _ dvn\  ^  d_  /dv^  _  duA    \^  ,g. 

dz\dy        dz )     dx  \dx       dy /*      

A.  (^^^  _  ^WN  __  d  fdwn  _  dvn  \ 
da\dz        dx  )     dy  \  dy        dz  J  ^ 

Hence 

^}!!n_^^n^d^       dUn_dWn'^d^       ^n  _^^  ^^Xn       /.x 

dy        dz       dx  '     dz        dx        dy  '     dx       dy       dz  "      ^' 

where  Xn  is  some  function  of  x,  y,  z ;  and  it  further  appears  from 
these  relations  that  V^Xn  =  0,  so  that  Xn  is  a  solid  harmonic  of 
degree  n. 

From  (4)  we  also  obtain 

'^f-y-di-'^iu^^y-d^^'  dz  "^^ 

-  ^  {^  +  yVn   +  ZWn') . . .  (5), 

with  two  similar  equations.    Now  it  follows  from  (1)  and  (2)  that 

V»(^n'  +  yyn +-8W/)  =  0 (6), 

so  that  we  may  write 

^  +  yVn  -^  ZWn  ^^  4>n+i (7), 

where  ^n+i  is  a  solid  harmonic  of  degree  n  +  h  Hence  (5)  may  be 
written 

("+')-'-%-'+'l'-»t'' w 

The  factor  n  +  1  may  be  dropped  without  loss  of  generality ;  and 
we  obtain  as  the  solution  of  the  proposed  system  of  equations : 
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where  the  harmonics  <^n,  Xn  ^^e  arbitrary*. 
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(9), 


294.  If  we  neglect  the  inertia-terms,  the  equations  of  motion 
of  a  viscous  liquid  reduce,  in  the  absence  of  extraneous  forces,  to 
the  forms 


"'•--I'  "'-t  "-"^'t 


du     dv     dw     ^ 

di^-d^^d^='' 


(1). 


(2). 


with 

By  differentiation  we  obtain 

V^=0 (3), 

so  that  p  can  be  expanded  in  a  series  of  solid  harmonics,  thus 

P  =  2p„ (4), 

The  terms  of  the  solution  involving  harmonics  of  different  alge- 
braical degrees  will  be  independent.  To  obtain  the  terms  in  p^ 
we  assume 

cte  ax  »**■*"' 


dy  ^  dy  »-»+>'  ' 

dz  dz  7**+*  / 


(5), 


where  r*  =  aj*  +  y' +  «*.     The  terms  multiplied  by  B  are  solid 
harmonics  of  degree  n  +  1,  by  Arts.  82,  84.    Now 

V. /'^ '^i'»'\  =  r»V»  ^»  +  4  fa;  i?- +  V  -  +  « -1  ^  +  ^  V V 
\     dx)  dx         \  da;     ^  dy       dz)  da      dx 


=  2(2«  +  l)^£ 


*  Gf.  Borohardt,  ^'Untersachungen  liber  die  Elasticitat  fester  Eorper  UDter 
Benicksichtigung  der  Warme,"  Berl.  Monatiber,t  Jan.  9,  1878 ;  Getammelte  Werke, 
Berlin,  1888,  p.  245.  The  investigation  in  the  text  is  from  a  paper  "On  the 
Oscillations  of  a  Viscous  Spheroid,"  Proc,  Lend.  Math,  Soe.,  t.  ziii.,  p.  51  (1881). 
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Hence  the  equations  (1)  are  satisfied,  provided 

^=2(2;r+i);* (^^• 

Also,  substituting  in  (2),  we  find 

2nil -(n  +  l)(2n  +  3)5  =  0, 

^•"^"^  ^  =  (nH.l)(2n-ri)(2n  +  3);. <^>- 

Hence  the  general  solution  of  the  system  (1)  and  (2)  is 

uAti—^ ^  + «r*'^*  d    Pn]       , 

/*      |2(2n  +  l)  dx      (n+l)(2n  +  l)(2»  +  3)  darr«+'J  ^    ' 

M      (2  (2n+ 1)  dy      {n  +  1)  (2n  +  1)  (2n  +  3)  dy  r«+>j  "^    ' 

M     l2(2n  +  l)  rf«  ^(n  +  l)(2n  +  l)(2»  +  8)rf5f-w->P**  / 

(»)•. 

where  «',  «',  v/  have  the  forms  given  in  (9)  of  the  preceding  Art. 
The  formulse  (8)  make 

<,„  +  j^+«„  =  _2____p,  +  2„^ (9). 

Also,  if  we  denote  by  f,  17,  f  the  components  of  the  angular 
velocity  of  the  fluid  (Art.  31),  we  find 


V...(10). 


These  make  2(a?f +  yi;  +  £:{:)  =  2w(w+ l)xn (11). 

*  This  inyestigation  is  derived,  with  some  modifications,  from  various  sources. 
Cf.  Thomson  and  Tait,  Natural  Philotophy,  Ajrt.  786 ;  Borchardt,  I.  e. ;  Oberbeok, 
'•Ueber  station&re  Flfissigkeitsbewegungen  mit  Berdoksiohtigung  dor  inneren 
Beibung/'  CreUe,  t.  Ixzzi.,  p.  62  (1S76). 
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296.  The  results  of  Arts.  293,  294  can  be  applied  to  the 
solution  of  a  number  of  problems  where  the  boundaiy  conditions 
have  relation  to  spherical  sur&ce&  The  most  interesting  cases 
&11  under  one  or  other  of  two  classes,  viz.  we  either  have 

(tu-^yv-k-sw^O (1) 

everywhere,  and  therefore  jt)n  =  0,  ^n  =  0 ;  or 

«f+y»7  +  ^?=0 (2), 

and  therefore  x«"^' 

1".  Let  ua  investigate  the  steady  motion  of  a  liquid  past  a  fixed  spherical 
obstacle.  If  we  take  the  origin  at  the  centre,  and  the  axis  of  x  parallel  to  the 
flow,  the  houndarj  conditions  are  that  usO,  t^^O,  w^O  for  r^a  (the  radius), 
and  tt^n,  vx=0,  irssO  for  rssoD.  It  is  obvious  that  the  vortex-lines  will  be 
circles  about  the  axis  of  x,  so  that  the  relation  (2)  will  be  fulfilled.  Again,  the 
equation  (9)  of  Art  294,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  condition  to  be 
satisfied  at  infinity,  shews  that  as  regards  the  functions  p^  and  ^  we  are 
limited  to  surface-harmonics  of  the  first  order,  and  therefore  to  the  cases 
A = 1 ,  n  a  -  2.    Also,  we  must  evidently  have  pi »  0.    Assuming,  then, 


^«iu?, 


(0, 


we  find 


i«—  - 


e^('*-3**)+^+^('*-3*^+'^l 


Wis 


A  3B 

A  ZB 


.(u). 


The  condition  of  no  slipping  at  the  surface  ma  gives 


ua     a* 


0.        i--?^. 

2fta      €fi 


0, 


whence 
Hence 


-4  =  -  ffiiio,    B^  -  Jna'. 


(iii). 


Vf 


These  make 


-»"('-s)-"(-«i-«s. 
— «^('-?>.        I. ("). 

xu-^yv^-^^u{l-i^+\'^x (V), 


ua 


(vi). 
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The  oomponentB  of  strees  across  the  surface  of  a  sphere  of  radius  r  are, 
by  Art  283, 


X         y  z 

Prw'='-^Pu*'^-Pn-^-Pvi 

X         y  z 


(Vii). 


If  we  substitute  the  values  of  p„,p^,p„^ ...,  from  Art.  284,  we  find 


,  ...(viii) 


In  the  present  case  we  have 


P=Po+P-%^Po-i^^ (ix). 

We  thus  obtain,  for  the  component  tractions  on  the  sphere  r^a. 

If  diS^  denote  an  element  of  the  surface,  we  find 

5!Pr»dS=^6trfiXka,    jfprydS^O,    Hp^dS^O (li). 

The  resultant  force  on  the  sphere  is  therefore  parallel  to  a;,  and  equal  to 

The  character  of  the  motion  may  be  most  concisely  expressed  by  means  of 
the  stream-fiinction  of  Art  93.  If  we  put  4?=rcos  ^,  the  flux  (2]r^)  through  a 
circle  with  Ox  as  axis,  whose  radius  subtends  an  angle  ^  at  0  is  given  by 

V'=-ii(l-}"+ip)f«8m«tf (xii), 

as  is  evident  at  once  from  (v). 

If  we  impress  on  everything  a  velocity  -a  in  the  direction  of  :r,  we  get 
the  case  of  a  sphere  moving  steadily  through  a  viscous  fluid  which  is  at  rest 
at  infinity.    The  stream-function  is  then 


^=ftiarn-Jpjsin«^ (xiii)*. 


The  diagram  on  p.  532,  shews  the  stream-lines  ^= const.,  in  this  case,  for  a 
series  of  equidistant  values  of  ^.  The  contrast  with  the  case  of  a  frictionless 
liquid,  depicted  on  p.  137,  is  remarkable,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 

*  This  problem  was  first  solved  by  Stokes,  in  terms  of  the  stream-fanotion, 
Le,  ant«p.  618. 
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fundameutal  assumptions  are  very  different.  In  the  former  case  inertia  was 
predominant,  and  yisoosity  neglected  ;  in  the  present  problem  these  drcom- 
stances  are  reversed. 


If  Z  be  the  extraneous  force  acting  on  the  sphere,  this  must  balance  the 

resistance,  whence 

X»6fr/Aaii (xiv). 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  formula  (ziii)  makes  the  momentum  and  the 
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energy  of  the  fluid  both  infinite*.  The  steady  motion  here  investigated 
could  therefore  only  be  fully  established  by  a  constant  force  X  acting  on  the 
sphere  through  an  infinite  distance. 

The  whole  of  this  investigation  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
inertia-terms  udujdxy ...  in  the  fundamental  equations  (4)  of  Art.  286  may 
be  neglected  in  comparison  with  »v'u, ....  It  easily  follows  from  (iv)  above 
that  na  must  be  small  compared  with  v.  This  condition  can  always  be 
realized  by  making  u  or  a  sufi&ciently  small,  but  in  the  case  of  mobile  fluids 
like  water,  this  restricts  us  to  velocities  or  dimensions  which  are,  from  a 
practical  point  of  view,  exceedingly  minute.  Thus  even  for  a  sphere  of  a 
millimetre  radius  moving  through  water  (vb'018),  the  velocity  must  be 
considerably  less  than  '18  cm.  per  secf. 

We  might  easily  apply  the  formula  (xiv)  to  find  the  'terminal  velocity'  of 
a  sphere  falling  verticaUy  in  a  fluid.  The  force  X  is  then  the  excess  of  the 
gravity  of  the  sphere  over  its  buoyancy,  viz. 

X=Jfr(po-p)fl^^ (xv), 

where  p  denotes  the  density  of  the  fluid,  ^nd  p^  the  mean  density  of  the 
sphere.    This  gives 

^^^P^ZPgat (xvi). 

This  will  only  apply,  as  already  stated,  provided  uajv  is  smalL  For  a 
particle  of  sand  descending  in  water,  we  may  put  (roughly) 

/io=2p,    ir«-018,    ^=»81, 

whence  it  appears  that  a  must  be  small  compared  with  0114  cm.  Subject  to 
this  condition,  the  terminal  velocity  is  !i= 12000  a'. 

For  a  globule  of  water  falling  through  the  air,  we  have 

Po=l,    p= -00129,    fi= -00017. 

This  gives  a  terminal  velocity  qs  1280000  a*,  subject  to  the  condition  that  a 
is  small  compared  with  -006  cm. 

2*.  The  problem  of  a  rotating  sphere  in  an  infinite  mass  of  liquid  is 
solved  by  assuming 


.(xvii), 


where  X-s"-^'/^ (»^")» 

*  Lord  Bayleigh,  Phil.  Mag.,  May  1886. 
t  Lord  Bayleigh,  I.  c.  ante  p.  636. 
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the  axis  of  z  being  that  of  rotation.    At  the  suiface  res  a  we  must  have 

if  fl»  be  the  angular  velocity  of  the  sphere.    This  gives  A = o»a' ;  cf  Art  292. 

296.  The  solutions  of  the  corresponding  problems  for  an 
ellipsoid  can  be  obtained  in  terms  of  the  gravitation-potential  of 
the  solid,  regarded  as  homogeneous  and  of  unit  density. 

The  equation  of  the  surface  being 
the  gravitation-potential  is  given,  at  external  points,  by  DirichleVs  formula* 

where  A={(a»+X)(ft«+X)(c"+X)}* (iii), 

and  the  lower  limit  is  the  positive  root  of 

a«+X^624-X^c«4-X^ ^'  ^• 

This  makes 

dQ  dQ  do 

^=2»a«,     ^=2inV.     ^=2»««  (v). 

where 


a 


We  will  also  write 


=sa6c  I     —- (vii) ; 

J  k  ^ 

it  has  been  shewn  in  Art  110  that  this  satisfies  v^x—^* 

If  the  fluid  be  streaming  past  the  ellipsoid,  regarded  as  fixed,  with  the 
general  velocity  n  in  the  direction  of  ^,  we  assume  f 


-^  g  +^ 


B-^)+'>.] 


_j  cPQ      p  ^ 
~    dxdtf         dy ' 

dxdz  dz 


(viii). 


These  satisfy  the  equation  of  continuity,  in  virtue  of  the  relations 

*  CreUe,  t.  xxzii.  (1846) ;  see  also  Eirohhoff,  Meehanik,  c.  xviii.,  and  Thomson 
and  Tait,  Natural  Pkilo$ophy  (2nd  ed.),  Art.  494  m. 
t  Oberbeok,  I.  c,  ante  p.  529. 
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and  they  evidently  make  ttsu,t^=sO,  i^aOat  infinity.    Again,  they  make 

V«.=25g,    vH=2iJ^,    VH.=8^^ (ix). 

80  that  the  equations  (I)  of  Art.  294  are  satisfied  by 

/?=2J5/*^+ const (x). 

It  remains  to  shew  by  a  proper  choice  of  A,  B  we  can  make  u^VyW^0  9,t 
the  surfikoe  (i).    The  conditions  vsO,  i£^=0  require 


[^-^S-^^E-o-^' 


or  2iril/a«+5=0 (xi). 

With  the  help  of  this  relation,  the  condition  u—0  reduces  to 

2irilao-iBxo+U=0 (xii), 

where  the  suffix  denotes  that  the  lower  limit  in  the  integrals  (vi)  and  (vii)  is 
to  be  replaced  by  zero.    Hence 

^^      U        [ (xiii). 

At  a  great  distance  r  from  the  origin  we  have 

O  e=  -  J  nahcjr,    x = 2a^/r, 

whence  it  appears,  on  comparison  with  the  equations  (iv)  of  the  preceding  Art, 

that  the  disturbance  is  the  same  as  would  be  produced  by  a  sphere  of  radius 

a,  determined  by 

iJkA^^abcB (xiv), 

or  a=f — - —  -  (xv). 

The  resistance  experienced  by  the  ellipsoid  will  therefore  be 

6ir/iau (xvi). 

In  the  case  of  a  circular  disk  moving  broadside-on,  we  have  a^sO,  6=c; 
whence  00=2,  ;^0Bsirac,  so  that 

a«=5-c=*86c. 

We  must  not  delay  longer  over  problems  which,  for  reasons 
already  given,  have  hardly  any  real  application  except  to  fluids  of 
extremely  great  viscosity.  We  can  therefore  only  advert  to  the 
mathematically  very  elegant  investigations  which  have  been 
given  of  the  steady  rotation  of  an  ellipsoid*,  and  of  the  flow 

*  Edwardes,  Quart,  Jourti.  Math,,  t.  xxvi.,  pp.  70, 157  (1892). 
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through  a  channel  bounded  by  a  hyperboloid  of  revolution  (of  one 
sheet)*. 

Some  examples  of  a  different  kind,  relating  to  two-dimensional 
steady  motions  in  a  circular  cylinder,  due  to  sources  and  sinks  in 
various  positions  on  the  boundary,  have  been  recently  discussed 
by  Lord  Rayleighi". 

207.  Some  general  theorems  relating  to  the  dissipation  of 
energy  in  the  steady  motion  of  a  liquid  under  constant  extra- 
neous forces  have  been  given  by  von  Helmholtz  and  KorteWeg. 
They  involve  the  assumption  that  the  terms  of  the  second  order  in 
the  velocities  may  be  neglected. 

I**.  Considering  the  motion  in  a  r^on  bounded  by  any  closed  surface  2, 
let  UjVywhe  the  component  velocities  in  the  steady  motion,  and  u+u\v+i/j 
w+v/  the  values  of  the  same  components  in  any  other  motion  subject  only  to 
the  condition  that  ti',  t/,  vf  vanish  at  all  points  of  the  boundary  2.  By 
Art  287  (3),  the  dissipation  in  the  altered  motion  is  equal  to 

///{(;'« +/^«)(«+«0+...  +  ...  +  2(i?r.+l>'^)(/4-/)  4-...  +  . .J<ircfy&^ 

where  the  accent  attached  to  any  symbol  indicates  the  value  which  the 
function  in  question  assumes  when  UfV,w  are  replaced  by  u\  v',  w\  Now  the 
formul88  (2),  (3)  of  Art.  284  shew  that^  in  the  case  of  an  incompressible  fluid, 

--p'x^+p'J>+p'»^-^2p'^J+2p'^g+2p'Ji (u), 

each  side  being  a  symmetric  function  of  a,  b,  c,  /,  y,  h  and  a',  b\  </,  f,  ^,  h\ 
Hence,  and  by  Art.  287,  the  expression  (i)  reduces  to 

fjj^(kpdydg-\'jJi^'(ixdydZ'k-2jjj(p„a'+p„b''k-Pu(^ 

+2^f  +  2p„g''^ip^hr)da;dy<k (iii). 

The  last  integral  may  be  written 


///(■ 


^«S"^^'^^"*"^«^"*"-  +  -)'^'''^'^ (^^^' 


and  by  a  partial  integration,  remembering  that  u\  t/,  v/  vanish  at  the 
boundary,  this  becomes 

or  Jifp(Xu'^ri/-{'^ur)dxdydz (vi), 

*  Sampson,  L  c.  ante  p.  134. 

t  *'0n  the  Flow  of  YiscouB  Liqaids,  especially  in  Two  DimenBions,"  Phil,  Mag,^ 
Oct.  1898. 
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by  Art  286.  If  the  extraneous  forces  X^  F,  Z  have  a  single-valued  potential, 
this  vanishes,  in  virtue  of  the  equation  of  continuity,  by  Art.  42  (4). 

Under  these  conditions  the  dissipation  in  the  altered  motion  is  equal  to 

jjj^dxcfydz+jjj^'dxdydz (vii), 

or  2  {F-^-F').  That  is,  it  exceeds  the  dissipation  in  the  steady  motion  by  the 
essentially  positive  quantity  2/*'  which  represents  the  dissipation  in  the 
motion  tt',  i/,  i^. 

In  other  words,  provided  the  terms  of  the  second  order  in  the  velocities 
may  be  neglected,  the  steady  motion  of  a  liquid  under  constant  forces  having 
a  sii)gle- valued  potential  is  characterized  by  the  property  that  the  dissipation 
in  any  r^on  is  less  than  in  any  other  motion  consistent  with  the  same 
values  of  u,  v,  v>  at  the  boundary. 

It  follows  that,  with  prescribed  velocities  over  the  boundary,  there  is  only 
one  type  of  steady  motion  in  the  region*. 

2°.    ISu^v^w  refer  to  any  motion  whatever  in  the  given  region,  we  have 

%P=lJiidxdydz 

==^!!!{Pxxa+p„b+p„C'\'2p^J'k-2p„g+2p^h)dxdifdz (viii), 

since  the  formula  (ii)  holds  when  dots  take  the  place  of  accents. 

The  treatment  of  this  integral  is  the  same  as  before.  If  we  suppose  that 
Uy  V,  w  vanish  over  the  boimding  surfiEU)e  2,  we  find 

=  -pJ/J(t*'+t^+«^)  cte(%^flfe+pJJJ(  Jrtt+  Yv-^-Zw)  dxdydz  ...(ix). 

The  latter  integral  vanishes  when  the  extraneous  forces  have  a  single- 
valued  potential,  so  that 

/»=  -p///(ti«+«^+w«)c«sp<iy^ (x). 

This  is  essentially  negative,  so  that  F  continually  diminishes,  the  process 
ceasing  only  when  u»0^  v=0,  «b->0,  that  is,  when  the  motion  has  become 
steady. 

Hence  when  the  velocities  over  the  boundary  2  are  maintained  constant, 
the  motion  in  the  interior  will  tend  to  become  steady.  The  type  of  steady 
motion  ultimately  attained  is  therefore  stable,  as  well  as  unique  f. 

It  has  been  shewn  by  Lord  RayleighJ  that  the  above  theorem  can  be 
extended  so  as  to  apply  to  any  dynamical  system  devoid  of  potential  energy, 

*  Helmholtz,  **Zar  Theorie  der  Btationaren  Strdme  in  reibenden  FldsBig- 
keiten,"  Vcrh.  d.  natarhUU-^ned.  Vereim,  Oct.  SO,  1868  ;  lVi$$.  Abh„  t.  L,  p.  228. 

t  Korteweg,  "On  a  General  Theorem  of  the  Stability  of  the  Motion  of  a  Visoous 
Fluid,"  PML  Mag.,  Aug.  1883. 

t  I.e.  ante  p.  526. 
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in  which  the  kinetic  energy  (T)  and  the  diesipation-function  (P)  can  be 
ezpreaaed  as  quadratic  functions  of  the  generalized  velocities,  with  constant 
coefficients. 

If  the  extraneous  forces  have  not  a  single-valued  potential,  or  if  instead  of 
given  velocities  we  have  given  tractions  over  the  boundary,  the  theorems 
require  a  slight  modification.  The  excess  of  the  dissipation  over  double  the 
rate  at  which  work  is  being  done  by  the  extraneous  forces  (including  the 
tractions  on  the  boundary)  tends  to  a  unique  minimum,  which  is  only 
attained  when  the  motion  is  steady*. 


Periodic  Motion. 

298.  We  next  examine  the  influence  of  viscosity  in  various 
problems  of  small  oscillations. 

We  begin  with  the  case  of  *  laminar '  motion,  as  this  will  enable 

us  to  illustrate  some  points  of  great  importance,  without  elaborate 

mathematics.     If  we  assume   that  t;  =  0,  to  =  0,  whilst  u  is  a 

function  of  y  only,  the  equations  (4)  of  Art.  286  require  that 

p  =s  const.,  and 

du       dhi     •  ,,. 

wr^d^ ^^>- 

This  has  the  same  form  as  the  equation  of  linear  motion  of 
heat.  In  the  case  of  simple-harmonic  motion,  assuming  a  time- 
factor  6*<^+*>,  we  have 

dhb     ia  .Q. 

^•--v" <2), 

the  solution  of  which  is 

u^Ae^-^^^-^Ber^+^^v (3), 

provided  /8=(<r/2i;)* (4). 

Let  us  first  suppose  that  the  fluid  lies  on  the  positive  side  of 
the  plane  xz,  and  that  the  motion  is  due  to  a  prescribed  oscillation 

t6  =  a^<**+*» (6) 

of  a  rigid  surface  coincident  with  this  plane.     If  the  fluid  extend 

to  infinity  in  the  direction  of  y-positive,  the  first  term  in  (3)  is 

excluded,  and  determining  B  by  the  boundary-condition  (5),  we 

have 

i^=ar"«»+*^^+*<^+*>  (6), 

*  Of.  Helmholtz,  Le, 
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or,  taking  the  real  part, 

u^cur^^coBiai-fiy  +  e) (7), 

corresponding  to  a  prescribed  motion 

tA  =  aco8(<rt  +  €) (8) 

at  the  boundary*. 

The  formula  (7)  represents  a  wave  of  transversal  vibrations 
propagated  inwards  from  the  boundary  with  the  velocity  a/fi,  but 
with  rapidly  diminishing  amplitude,  the  falling  off  within  a  wave- 
length being  in  the  ratio  c"**,  or  ^. 

The  linear  magnitude 

2ir/fi  or  (4nrv  .2'rr/ay^ 

is  of  great  importance  in  all  problems  of  oscillatory  motion  which 
do  not  involve  changes  of  density,  as  indicating  the  extent  to 
which  the  effects  of  viscosity  penetrate  into  the  fluid.  In  the 
case  of  air  (y  =  *13)  its  value  is  1'28P*  centimetres,  if  P  be  the 
period  of  oscillation  in  seconds.  For  water  the  corresponding 
value  is  '4i7PK  We  shall  have  further  illustrations,  presently, 
of  the  fact  that  the  influence  of  viscosity  extends  only  to  a  short 
distance  from  the  surface  of  a  body  performing  small  oscillations 
with  sufficient  frequency. 

The  retarding  force  on  the  rigid  plane  is,  per  unit  area, 
—  fi   -J-        =  ^/8a  {cos  (a^  +  e)  —  sin  ((rt  +  €)} 

=  pi/*<r*acos(<rt  +  €  +  i9r) (9). 

The  force  has  its  maxima  at  intervals  of  one-eighth  of  a  period 
before  the  oscillating  plane  passes  through  its  mean  position. 

On  the  forced  oscOIation  above  investigated  we  may  superpcNse  any  of  the 

nornial  modes  of  free  motion  of  which  the  system  is  capabla    If  we  assume 

that 

tioc  A  cosmy+^siniRy (i), 

and  substitute  in  (I),  we  find 

3^-  -m«« (ii), 

whence  we  obtain  the  solution 

u^2{A  COB  my + Bain  my)  e'*^*^ (iii). 

*  Stokes,  I.  c.  ante  p.  518. 
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The  admiesible  values  of  m,  and  the  ratios  A  :  B  are  as  a  rule  determined 
by  the  boundary  conditions.  The  arbitrary  constants  which  remain  are  then 
to  be  found  in  terms  of  the  initial  conditions,  by  Fourier's  methods. 

In  the  case  of  a  fluid  extending  from  y  =  -  cc  to  ya  +  ao  ,  all  real  values  of 
m  are  admissible.  The  solution,  in  terms  of  the  initial  conditions,  can  in 
this  case  be  immediately  written  down  by  Fourier's  Theorem  (Art  227  (15)). 
Thus 

«=-  r dmC  /(X)co8m(y-X)«"'^**rfX (iv), 

if  «=/(y) (v) 

be  the  arbitrary  initial  distribution  of  velocity. 

The  integration  with  respect  to  m  can  be  effiscted  by  the  known  formula 

r«-^oos/tod:r=i^^y«-^** (vi). 

We  thus  find  m=  ^_  C  «-<V-^'/*^/(x)  (A (vii). 

2  (iri^)*y  _^ 

As  a  particular  case^  let  us  suppose  that  f{y)^±Uy  where  the  upper  or 
lower  sign  is  to  be  taken  according  as  y  is  positive  or  negative.  This  will 
represent  the  case  of  an  initial  surface  of  discontinuity  coincident  with  the 
plane  y=0.  After  the  first  instant,  the  velocity  at  this  surface  will  be  zero 
on  both  sides.    We  find 

u ^  r{«-<y-^^^-e-0^+^^}rfX (viii). 

2(frW)*;o 


By  a  change  of  variables,  and  easy  reductions,  this  can  be  brought  to  the 
form 

-^l^^ij (")•' 

where  in  Glaisher's  (revised)  notation  f 

Erf  ar=  ['e-^dx (x). 

•'0 

The  function  2ir'~^  Erf  x  was  tabulated  by  Encket  It  appears  that  u  will 
equal  i27wheny/2i^<^>B*4769.  For  water,  this  gives,  in  seconds  and  centi- 
metres, 

*=61-8y«. 

*  Lord  Bayleigh, «« On  the  StabiUty,  or  Instability,  of  oertam  Fluid  Motions," 

Proc,  Lond.  Math.  Soe.,  t.  zi.,  p.  57  (1880). 

t  See  Phil  Mag,,  Deo.  1871,  and  Encyc.  BHtann,,  Art.  "  Tables." 

%  Berl.  Ait.  Jahrhuch,  1834.    The  table  has  been  reprinted  by  De  Morgan, 

Encye.  Metrop.,  Art.  **  Probabilities,"  and  Lord  Kelvin,  Math,  and  Pftyi.  Papen, 

t.  iiL,  p.  484. 
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The  corresponding  result  for  air  is 

These  results  indicate  how  rapidly  a  sur&oe  of  discontinuity,  if  it  could 
ever  be  formed,  would  be  obliterated  in  a  viscous  fluid. 

The  angular  velocity  (•)  of  the  fluid  is  given  by 

^^.p^JL-e-^i^ (xi). 

This  represents  the  difiusion  of  the  angular  velocity,  which  is  initially 
confined  to  a  vortex-sheet  coincident  with  the  plane  y=0,  into  the  fluid  on 
either  side. 

299.  When  the  fluid  does  not  extend  to  infinity,  but  is 
bounded  by  a  fixed  rigid  plane  y=^K  then  in  determining  the 
motion  due  to  a  forced  oscillation  of  the  plane  y  =  0  both  terms  of 
(3)  are  required,  and  the  boundary  conditions  give 


il  +  5  =  a, 


=o} <^^>' 


whence  ^^^rinh(l  +  *)^(A-y)^,^^., 

smh  (1  +  i)  )8A  ^     ^ 

as  is  easily  verified.    This  gives  for  the  retarding  force  per  unit 
area  on  the  oscillating  plane 

-/iTj^l      =A*(l+0/8acoth(l+i)/3A.<r*<'<+«)...(12). 

The  real  part  of  this  may  be  reduced  to  the  form 

/9   o   sinh  2/8A  cos  (o-^  +  c  -f  ^ir)  +  sin  2/3A  sin  (g^  -f  6  +  \ir) 
"^^^1^^  cosh  2/8A  -  cos  2^8*  ~ 

(18). 

When  ph  is  moderately  large  this  is  equivalent  to  (9)  above ; 
whilst  for  small  values  of  fih  it  reduces  to 

^/h .  COB  {<rt -¥  e) (14), 

as  might  have  been  foreseen. 

This  example  contains  the  theory  of  the  modification  introduced  by 
Maxwell^  into  Coulomb's  method f  of  investigating  the  viscosity  of  liquids  by 
the  rotational  osciUation  of  a  circular  disk  in  its  own  (horizontal)  plane.    The 

*  Le,  ante  p.  618. 

t  Mim.  de  riiut.,  t.  iii.  (ISOO). 
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addition  of  fixed  parallel  disks  at  a  short  distance  above  and  below  greatly 
increases  the  effect  of  viscosity. 

The  free  modes  of  motion  are  expressed  by  (iii),  with  the  conditions  that 
u^O  for  y=0  and  y=h.  This  gives  A'^0  and  mAa«ir,  where  i  is  integral. 
The  corresponding  moduli  of  decay  are  then  given  by  r»  l/pm*. 

300.     As  a  further  example,  let  us  take  the  ease  of  a  force 

X  =f  COB  (at -^  €)  (1), 

acting  uniformly  on  an  infinite  mass  of  water  of  uniform  depth  A. 
The  equation  (1)  of  Art.  298  is  now  replaced  by 

du       dhL     „  ,^. 

5*  =  "^+^ <2). 

If  the  origin  be  taken  in  the  bottom,  the  boundary-conditions 

are  t^  =  0  for  y  =  0,  and  dujdy  =  0  for  y  »  A ;  this  latter  condition 

expressing  the  absence  of  tangential  force  on  the  free  surface. 

Replacing  (1)  by 

X=/^M+.) (3), 

we  find           ti  =  -  *^ ll  -  ???M1±M(*i:JL)1  ^m+.)  (4) 

wenna  «-     ^  |i  cosh(l  +  i)/3A     T  ^  ^' 

if  ^  =  (<r/2i/)*,  as  before. 

When  fih  is  large,  the  expression  in  {  }  reduces  practically  to 
its  first  term  for  all  points  of  the  fluid  whose  height  above  the 
bottom  exceeds  a  moderate  multiple  of  ^^.  Hence,  taking  the 
real  part, 

tt  =  '^sin(o^  +  €) (5). 

This  shews  that  the  bulk  of  the  fluid,  with  the  exception  of  a 
stratum  at  the  bottom,  oscillates  exactly  like  a  fi:iee  particle,  the 
effect  of  viscosity  being  insensible.  For  points  near  the  bottom 
the  formula  (4)  becomes 


w  =  -^(l-e-<^+*>^) €*<'*+•>  (6), 


a 


or,  on  rejecting  the  imaginary  part, 

u  =  ^mi{ai  +  e)  -  !^  6-^  sin  (<rt  -  ^y  +  €> (7). 


a  a 
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This  might  have  been  obtained  directly,  as  the  solution  of  (2) 
8ati8f3dng  the  conditions  that  u  =  0  for  y  =  0,  and 


u  —f/a .  sin  (<rt  +  e) 


for  large  values  of  fiy. 


The  curves  A,  B,  C,  2>,  Ey  F  in  the  acoompaDying  figure  represent 
sucoeesive  forms  assumed  by  the  same  line  of  particles  at  intervals  of 
one-tenth  of  a  period.  To  complete  the  series  it  would  be  necessary  to  add 
the  tffuiges  of  E^  Z),  C,  B  with  respect  to  the  vertical  through  0.  The  whole 
system  of  curves  may  be  regarded  as  successive  aspects  of  a  properly  shaped 
spiral  revolving  uniformly  about  a  vertical  axis  through  0.  The  vertical  range 
of  the  diagram  is  one  wave-length  (2ir//3)  of  the  laminar  disturbance. 


As  a  numerical  illustration  we  note  that  if  ir  =  *0178,  and  2^/0-^12  hours, 
we  find  /3~'^b15'6  centimetres.  This  indicates  how  utterly  insensible  must 
be  the  direct  action  of  viscosity  on  oceanic  tides.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  dissipation  of  energy  by  '  tidal  friction '  takes  place  mainly  through  the 
eddying  motion  produced  by  the  exaggeration  of  tidal  currents  in  shallow 
water.    Cf.  Art  310. 
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When  fih  is  small  the  real  part  of  (4)  gives 

tt«/.y(2fc-y).co8(<rt  +  €) (8), 

the  velocity  being  in  the  same  phase  with  the  force,  and  varying 
inversely  as  v. 

301.  To  find  the  effect  of  viscosity  on  free  waves  on  deep 
water  we  may  make  use  of  the  Dissipation -Function  of  Art.  287, 
in  any  of  the  forms  there  given,  the  simplest  for  our  purpose 
being 

"•-"/f^'^- (•)■ 

since,  by  Art.  279,  the  dissipation  may,  under  a  certain  restriction, 
be  calculated  as  if  the  motion  were  irrotational. 

To  put  the  calculation  in  a  form  which  shall  apply  at  once  to 
the  case  where  capillary  as  well  as  gravitational  forces  are  taken 
into  account,  we  recall  that,  corresponding  to  the  sur&ce-elevation 

i;  =  asini  (a?  — c<) (2), 

we  have  ^  =  ace*»'cosfc(a?  —  ct) (3), 

since  this  makes  dfijdt  =  —  d^/dy  for  y  =  0.     Hence 

5«  =  u«  +  t;«  =  A:«c»6^a"  (4), 

and  the  dissipation  is,  by  (1), 

2/LtA»cV (6), 

per  unit  area  of  the  surface.     The  kinetic  energy, 

d<f> 


^pjJ4> 


dy^^ (6)' 


has  a  mean  value  \pk^o^  per  unit  area.     The  total  energy,  being 

double  of  this,  is 

ipifcc»a* (7). 

Hence,  equating  the  rate  of  decay  of  the  energy  to  the  dissipa- 
tion, we  have 

^(ipifcc»a»)  =  -2^c«a« (8), 

or  S^"^^*""  ^®^' 
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whence  a-a^e-*^ (10). 

The  '  modulus  of  decay/  t,  is  therefore  given  by  T=^l/2vh^,  or, 
in  terms  of  the  wave-length  (X), 

r^X^fSiT^v (11)*. 

In  the  case  of  water,  this  gives 

T  =  -712  \*  seconds, 

if  \  be  expressed  in  centimetres.  It  follows  that  capillary  waves 
are  very  rapidly  extinguished  by  viscosity;  whilst  for  a  wave- 
length of  one  metre  t  would  be  about  2  hours. 

The  above  method  rests  on  the  assumption  that  <rr  is  moderately  large, 
where  (r(=kc)  denotes  the  *  speed.'  In  mobile  fluids  such  as  water  this 
condition  is  fulfilled  for  all  but  excessively  minute  wave-lengths. 

The  method  referred  to  fails  for  another  reason  when  the  depth  is  lees  than 
(say)  half  the  wave-length.  Owing  to  the  practically  infinite  resistance  to 
slipping  at  the  bottom,  the  dissipation  can  no  longer  be  calculated  as  if  the 
motion  were  irrotational. 

302.     The  direct   calculation  of  the   eflfect  of  viscosity  on 
water  waves  can  be  conducted  as  follows. 

If  the  axis  of  y  be  drawn  vertically  upwards,  and  if  we  assume 
that  the  motion  is  confined  to  the  two  dimensions  a,  y,  we  have 

dt        p  dx 

dv        1  dp         ,    -, 
dt        pdy    ^ 

.,,                                       du     dv     ^  ,rt\ 

''''^  d^^Ty'-'' ^2>- 

These  are  satisfied  by 

dx      dy  *  dy      dx   ^  ^' 

»°<*  -p=^-9y w> 

*  Stokes,  2.  c.  ante  p.  618.     (Through  an  overflight  in  the  calculation  the  value 
ohtained  for  r  was  too  small  by  one-half.) 

L.  35 


(1). 
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provided  ^i*4>  =  0, 


where  V,«  =  d^/da^  +  d'/dy* . 


(5), 


To  determine   the   '  normal   modes '  which   are  periodic   in 

respect  of  a:,  with  a  prescribed  wave-length  i^jr/k,  we  assume  a 

time-factor  e^  and  a  space-factor  e^.    The  solutions  of  (5)  are 

then 

4>  =  (Ae^  +  BiT^)  ^+«*)  . 

-^=(Oc'^+JDe-«y)^+-^) ^  '' 

with  m*  =  k^  +  a/v (7). 

The  boundary-conditions  will  supply  equations  which  are  sufficient 
to  determine  the  nature  of  the  various  modes,  and  the  corre- 
sponding values  of  a. 

In  the  case  of  infinite  depth  one  of  these  conditions  takes  the 
form  that  the  motion  must  be  finite  for  y  =  —  oo .  Excluding  for 
the  present  the  cases  where  m  is  pure-imaginary,  this  requires 
that  B  =  0,  D  =  0,  provided  m  denote  that  root  of  (7)  which  has 
its  real  part  positive.     Hence 

14  =  -  {ikA^  +  mCery)  ^+»SI  .  . 

V ^ -(kA^ ^%kGe'^)e^-^*'} ^  ^' 

If  17  denote  the  elevation  at  the  free  surface,  we  must  have 
dfj/dt  =  V.  If  the  origin  of  y  be  taken  in  the  undisturbed  level, 
this  gives 

^  =  -^(4«iC)eite+.<  (9). 

01 

If  Ti  denote  the  surface-tension,  the  stress-conditions  at  the 
surface  are  evidently 

i>«r=^'.S.    IW-0 (10), 

to  the  first  order,  since  the  inclination  of  the  surface  to  the 
horizontal  is  assumed  to  be  infinitely  small.    Now 

|>«  =  -P  +  2m^.    P-v-M^^i  +  ^j (11). 
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whence,  by  (4)  and  (6)  we  find,  at  the  surface, 

^  =  -{2tVifc»il  +  (a  +  2yA»)q (13), 

where   T'  =  TJp,  the    common  factor  e**+**  being    understood 
Substituting  in  (10),  and  eliminating  the  ratio  A  :  C,  we  obtain 

(a  +  2j;A»)«  +  flrJk  +  r A»  =  4i/*»m (14). 

If  we  eliminate  m  by  means  of  (7),  we  get  a  biquadratic  in  a, 
but  only  those  roots  are  admissible  which  give  a  positive  value  to 
the  real  part  of  the  left-hand  member  of  (14),  and  so  make  the 
real  part  of  m  positive. 

If  we  write,  for  shortness, 

gk  +  Th*=^a\     vh^ja  =  d,     a  +  2vl^^xa (15), 

the  biquadratic  in  question  takes  the  form 

(a;«+l)»=16^(fl?-^) (16). 

It  is  not  difficult  to  shew  that  this  has  always  two  roots  (both 
complex)  which  violate  the  restriction  just  stated,  and  two 
admissible  roots  which  may  be  real  or  complex  according  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  ratio  0.  If  X  be  the  wave-length,  and  c(=  <rlk) 
the  wave- velocity  in  the  absence  of  friction,  we  have 

0  =  vklc  =  (27rvlc)'i'\ (17). 

Now,  for  water,  if  c^  denote  the  minimum  wave-velocity  of 
Art.  246,  we  find  Zirv/Ca^  =  '0048  cm.,  so  that  except  for  very 
minute  wave-lengths  0  is  a  small  number.  Neglecting  the  square 
of  0,  we  have  a?  =  ±  i,  and 

a  =  -2i/ifc»±i<r (18). 

The  condition  pg^  =  0  shews  that 

(7/il  =  -  2tV*»/(a  +  2vifc»)  =  T  2vifc»/o- (19), 

which  is,  under  the  same  circumstances,  very  small.     Hence  the 
motion  is  approximately  irrotational,  with  a  velocity-potential 

^  =  ^6-^*«<+*y+i(to*<^<)  (20). 

35—2 
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If  we  put  a  =  +  kAjtTy  the  equation  (9)  of  the  free  surface 
becomes,  approximately,  on  taking  the  real  part, 

ri  =  ae-^^ %m{kx  ±  ai) (21). 

The  wave-velocity  is  ajk,  or  (g/k  +  Tk)^,  as  in  Art.  246,  and 
the  law  of  decay  is  that  investigated  independently  in  the  last  Art. 

To  examine  more  closely  the  character  of  the  motion,  aa  affected  by 

viscosity,  we  may  calculate  the  angular  velocity  («)  at  any  point  of  the  fluid. 

This  is  given  by 

^      dv     du        0,0, 

V 

Now,  from  (7)  and  (IS),  we  have,  approximately, 

wi=(l±t)i3,  where  /3=(a'/2v)*. 
With  the  same  notation  as  before,  we  find 

^=Tfrk(ur^*^-^^^n{kx±(irt+fy)}  (ii). 

This  diminishes  rapidly  from  the  surface  downwards,  in  accordance  with 
the  analogy  pointed  out  in  Art.  286.  Owing  to  the  osciUatoty  character  of 
the  motion,  the  sign  of  the  vortex-motion  which  is  being  diffiised  inwards 
from  the  surface  is  continually  being  reversed,  so  that  beyond  a  stratum  of 
thickness  comparable  with  2fr/i3  the  effect  is  insensible,  just  as  the  fluctuations 
of  temperature  at  the  earth's  surface  cease  to  have  any  influence  at  a  depth 
of  a  few  yards. 

In  the  case  of  a  very  viscous  fluid,  such  as  treacle  or  pitch,  6 
may  be  large  even  when  the  wave-length  is  considerable.  The 
admissible  roots  of  (16)  are  then  both  real.  One  of  them  is 
evidently  nearly  equal  to  20,  and  continuing  the  approximation 
we  find 

whence,  neglecting  capillarity,  we  have,  by  (15), 

a=^-g/2kv (22). 

The  remaining  real  root  is  1*09^,  nearly,  which  gives 

a  =  --91i/ifc» (28). 

The  former  root  is  the  more  important.  It  represents  a  slow 
creeping  of  the  fluid  towards  a  state  of  equilibrium  with  a  horizontal 
surface ;  the  rate  of  recovery  depending  on  the  relation  between 
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the  gravity  of  the  fluid  (which  is  proportional  to  gp)  and  the 
viscosity  (/i),  the  influence  of  inertia  being  insensible.  It  appears 
from  (7)  and  (15)  that  m  =  k,  nearly,  so  that  the  motion  is  ap- 
proximately irrotational. 

The  type  of  motion  corresponding  to  (23),  on  the  other  hand, 
depends,  as  to  its  persistence,  on  the  relation  between  the  inertia 
(p)  and  the  viscosity  (m),  the  effect  of  gravity  being  unimportant. 
It  dies  out  very  rapidly. 

The  above  investigation  gives  the  most  important  of  the  normal  modesi  of 
the  prescribed  wave-length,  of  which  the  system  is  capable.  We  know  d priori 
that  there  must  be  an  infinity  of  others.  These  correspond  to  pure-imaginary 
values  of  m,  and  are  of  a  less  persistent  character.  If  in  place  of  (6)  we 
assume 

^=iie*y  •«**+•*,             \  .... 

^=(Crcoem'y+Z>sinm'y)e^+«*J ^^"^' 

with  wi'*=  "k^-a/v (iv), 

and  carry  out  the  investigation  as  before,  we  find 

Any  real  value  of  m'  is  admissible,  these  equations  determining  the  ratios 
A  :C  :D;  and  the  corresponding  value  of  a  is 

fl=  -y^k^  +  m'^) (vi). 

In  any  one  of  these  modes  the  plane  xy  i»  divided  horizontally  and 
vertically  into  a  series  of  quasi-rectangular  compartments,  within  each  of 
which  the  fluid  circulates,  gradually  comiug  to  rest  as  the  original  momentum 
is  spent  against  viscosity. 

By  a  proper  synthesis  of  the  various  normal  modes  it  must  be  possible  to 
represent  the  decay  of  any  arbitrary  initial  disturbance. 

303.  The  equations  (12)  and  (13)  of  the  preceding  Art. 
enable  us  to  examine  a  related  question  of  some  interest,  viz.  the 
generation  and  maintenance  of  waves  against  viscosity,  by  suit- 
able forces  applied  to  the  surface. 

If  the  external  forces  p'yy,  p'^  be  given  multiples  of  e»**+**, 
where  k  and  a  are  prescribed,  the  equations  in  question  deter- 
mine A  and  (7,  and  thence,  by  (9),  the  value  of  17.    Thus  we  find 

p'yy  _  {a*  +  2vk'a  +  <r')A  -i{a^+2vkma) G 

9PV'       "    "       9k{A-iG)  ^^^' 

p^^^  0^   2%vi^A  +  {a  +  2vk')  C 
gpri     gk'  A-iC 
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Let  us  first  examine  the  effect  of  a  purely  tangential  force. 
Assuming /yy  =  0,  we  find 

^^MC    (g  +  2yjfc')»  4-  (T*  -  ^v^k^m  . 

gfyq'^  gk'        a  +  2i/A;*  —  2i/Am        

For  a  given  wave-length,  the  elevation  will  be  greatest  when 
a  =s  ±  i<Ty  nearly.  To  find  the  force  necessary  to  maintain  a  train 
of  waves  of  given  amplitude,  travelling  in  the  direction  of  x- 
positive,  we  put  a  =  —  icr.  Assuming,  for  a  reason  already  indi- 
cated, that  vk^lc  and  vkm/a-  are  small,  we  find 

P'wylgpn^^vkajg,  or  p'«y  =  4/iA;<n; (4-). 

Hence  the  force  acts  forwards  on  the  crests  of  the  waves,  and 
backwards  at  the  troughs,  changing  sign  at  the  nodes.  A  force 
having  the  same  distribution,  but  less  intensity  in  proportion  to 
the  height  of  the  waves  than  that  given  by  (4),  would  only  retard, 
without  preventing,  the  decay  of  the  waves  by  viscosity.  A  force 
having  the  opposite  sign  would  accelerate  this  decay. 

The  case  of  purely  normal  force  can  be  investigated  in  a 
similar  manner.     If  p'^gy  =  0,  we  have 

p'yy  _  (g  +  2vk^y  -h  (T*  -  Atv^k^m  .  . 

gpv^  gk 

The  reader  may  easily  satisfy  himself  that  when  there  is  no 
viscosity  this  coincides  wjth  the  result  of  Art.  226.  If  we  put 
a  =  —  iV,  we  obtain,  with  the  same  approximations  as  before, 

p^yy  =  —  4dfjJc<rff (6). 

Hence  the  wave-system 

fl^asin^kw"  ai) (7) 

will  be  maintained  without  increase  or  decrease  by  the  pressure- 
distribution 

p'  =  const.  +  4ifika<T  cos  (kx  —  at) (8), 

applied  to  the  surface.  It  appears  that  the  pressure  is  greatest  on 
the  rear  and  least  on  the  front  slopes  of  the  waves*. 

If  we  call  to  mind  the  phases  of  the  particles,  revolving  in  their 
circular  orbits,  at  different  parts  of  a  wave-profile,  it  is  evident 

*  This  agrees  with  the  result  given  at  the  end  of  Art.  326,  where,  however,  the 
dissipative  forces  were  of  a  different  kind. 
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that  the  forces  above  investigated,  whether  normal  or  tangential, 
are  on  the  whole  urging  the  surface-particles  in  the  directions  in 
which  they  are  already  moving. 

Owing  to  the  irregular,  eddpng,  character  of  a  wind  blowing 
over  a  roughened  surface,  it  is  not  easy  to  give  more  than  a 
general  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  it  generates  and 
maintains  wavea  It  is  not  difBcult  to  see,  however,  that  the 
action  of  the  wind  will  tend  to  produce  surface  forces  of  the 
kinds  above  investigated.  When  the  air  is  moving  in  the  direction 
in  which  the  wave-form  is  travelling,  but  with  a  greater  velocity, 
there  will  evidently  be  an  excess  of  pressure  on  the  rear-slopes,  as 
well  as  a  tangential  drag  on  the  exposed  crests.  The  aggregate 
effect  of  these  forces  will  be  a  surface  drift,  and  the  residual 
tractions,  whether  normal  or  tangential,  will  have  on  the  whole 
the  distribution  above  postulated.  Hence  the  tendency  will  be  to 
increase  the  amplitude  of  the  waves  to  such  a  point  that  the 
dissipation  balances  the  work  done  by  the  surface  forces.  In  like 
manner  waves  travelling  faster  than  the  wind,  or  against  the  wind, 
will  have  their  amplitude  continually  reduced*. 

It  has  been  shewn  (Art.  246)  that,  under  the  joint  influence 
of  gravity  and  capillarity,  there  is  a  minimum  wave-velocity 
of  23*2  cm.  per  sec.,  or  '45  miles  per  hour.  Hence  a  wind  of 
smaller  velocity  than  this  is  incapable  of  reinforcing  waves 
accidentally  started,  which,  if  of  short  wave-length,  must  be 
rapidly  extinguished  by  viscosity  f.  This  is  in  accordance  with 
the  observations  of  Scott  Russell  |,  from  whose  paper  we  make 
the  following  interesting  extract: 

^'Let  [a  spectator]  begin  his  observations  in  a  perfect  calm,  when  the 
surface  of  the  water  is  smooth  and  reflects  like  a  mirror  the  images  of 
smroimding  objects.  This  appearance  will  not  be  affected  by  even  a  slight 
motion  of  the  air,  and  a  velocity  of  less  than  half  a  mile  an  hour  (8|  in.  per  sea) 
does  not  sensibly  disturb  the  smoothness  of  the  reflecting  s\u*face.  A  gentle 
zephyr  flitting  along  the  surface  from  point  to  point,  may  be  observed  to 
destroy  the  perfection  of  the  mirror  for  a  moment,  and  on  departing,  the 
surface  remains  polished  as  before ;  if  the  air  have  a  velocity  of  about  a  mile 

an  hour,  the  surface  of  the  water  becomes  less  capable  of  distinct  reflexion,  and 

« 

*  CI.  Airy,  "Tides  and  Waves,"  Arte.  265—278;  Stokes,  Camb.  Tram.,  t.  ix., 
p.  [62]  ;  Lord  Bayleigh,  I,  c.  anU  p.  626. 
t  Sir  W.  Thomson,  U  c,  ante  p.  446. 
X  I'  c.  ante  p.  455. 
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on  obaerviag  it  in  such  a  condition,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  diminution  of 
this  reflecting  power  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  those  minute  corrugations  of 
the  superficial  film  which  form  waves  of  the  third  order  [capillary  waves]... « 
This  first  stage  of  disturbance  has  this  distinguishing  circumstance,  that  the 
phenomena  on  the  surfsu^e  cease  almost  simultaneously  with  the  intermission 
of  the  disturbing  cause  so  that  a  spot  which  is  sheltered  from  the  direct  action 
of  the  wind  remains  smooth,  the  waves  of  the  third  order  being  incapable  of 
travelling  spontaneously  to  any  considerable  distance,  except  when  under  the 
continued  action  of  the  original  disturbing  force.  This  condition  is  the 
indication  of  present  force,  not  of  that  which  is  past.  While  it  remains  it 
gives  that  deep  blackness  to  the  water  which  the  sailor  is  accustomed  to 
regard  as  the  index  of  the  presence  of  wind,  and  often  as  the  forerunner  of 
more. 

'*  The  second  condition  of  wave  motion  is  to  be  observed  when  the  velocity 
of  the  wind  acting  on  the  smooth  water  has  increased  to  two  miles  an  hour. 
Small  waves  then  begin  to  rise  tmiformly  over  the  whole  sur&ce  of  the  water ; 
these  are  waves  of  the  second  order,  and  cover  the  water  with  considerable 
regularity.  Capillary  waves  disappear  from  the  ridges  of  these  waves,  but  are 
to  be  found  sheltered  in  the  hollows  between  them,  and  on  the  anterior  slopes 
of  these  waves.  The  regularity  of  the  distribution  of  these  secondary  waves 
over  the  surface  is  remarkable ;  they  begin  with  about  an  inch  of  amplitude, 
and  a  couple  of  inches  long ;  they  enlarge  as  the  velocity  or  duration  of  the 
wave  increases ;  by  and  by  the  coterminal  waves  unite ;  the  ridges  increase, 
and  if  the  wind  increase  the  waves  become  cusped,  and  are  regular  waves  of 
the  secoTid  order  [gravity  waves]*.  They  continue  enlarging  their  dimensions, 
and  the  depth  to  which  they  produce  the  agitation  increasing  simultaneously 
with  their  magnitude,  the  surface  becomes  extensively  covered  with  waves  of 
nearly  uniform  magnitude." 

It  will  be  seen  that  our  theoretical  investigations  give  con* 
siderable  insight  into  the  incipient  stages  of  wave-formation.  No 
sufficient  explanation  appears  however  to  have  been  as  yet  given 
of  the  origin  of  the  regular  processions  of  waves  of  greater  length 
which  are  so  conspicuous  a  result  of  the  continued  action  of  wind 
on  a  large  expanse  of  water. 

304.  The  calming  effect  of  oil  on  water  waves  appears  to  be 
due  to  the  variations  of  tension  caused  by  the  extensions  and  con- 
tractions of  the  contaminated  surface  f.  The  surface-tension  of 
pure  water  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the  tensions  of  the  surfaces  of 
separation  of  oil  and  air,  and  oil  and  water,  respectively,  so  that  a 

*  Scott  BuBsell's  wave  of  the  ^rtt  order  is  the  *  solitary  wave '  (Art  284). 

t  BeynoldB,  **0n  the  Effect  of  OU  in  destroying  Waves  on  the  Surface  of 
Water,"  Brii.  An.  Rep.^  1880;  Aitken,  *'0n  the  Effect  of  Oil  on  a  Stormy  Sea, 
Proc.  Roy.  8oc.  Edtn.,  t.  xii.,  p.  56  (1883). 
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drop  of  oil  thrown  on  water  is  gradually  drawn  out  into  a  thin  film. 
If  the  film  be  sufficiently  thin,  say  not  more  than  two  millionths  of 
a  millimetre  in  thickness,  the  tension  is  increased  when  the  thick- 
ness is  reduced  by  stretching,  and  conversely.  It  ia  evident  at 
once  from  the  figure  on  p.  374  that  in  oscillatory  waves  any 
portion  of  the  surface  is  alternately  contracted  and  extended, 
according  as  it  is  above  or  below  the  mean  level.  The  consequent 
variations  in  tension  produce  an  alternating  tangential  drag  on  the 
water,  with  a  consequent  increase  in  the  rate  of  dissipation  of 
energy. 

The  preceding  formulae  enable  us  to  submit  this  explanation,  to  a  certain 
extent,  to  the  test  of  calculation. 

Assuming  that  the  surface  tension  varies  by  an  amount  proportional  to 
the  extension,  we  may  denote  it  by 


^x(l+/S (i). 


where  7\  is  the  tension  in  the  undisturbed  state,  f  is  the  horizontal  displace- 
ment^f  a  surface  particle,  and /is  a  numerical  coefficient. 

The  internal  motion  of  the  water  is  given  by  the  same  formulse  as  in 
Art.  302.  The  surface-conditions  are  obtained  by  resolving  normally  and 
tangentiallj  the  forces  acting  on  an  element  of  the  superficial  film.  We  thus 
find,  in  the  case  of  free  waves, 


p       dr.     "^      dx^, 


(ii). 


where  T=  TJp.    In  the  derivation  of  the  first  of  these  equations  a  term  of 
the  second  order  has  been  n^lected. 

Since  the  time-factor  is  6*^,  we  have  (=tt/a,  whence,  substituting  from 
Art  302  (8),  (9),  (11),  we  find,  as  the  expression  of  the  surface-conditions  (ii). 

If  we  write 


C7=0,| 
(7=0) 


(iv), 


iro«=rit3         j 

the  elimination  of  the  ratio  A  :  C  between  the  above  equations  gives 

a'  {(a+ 2,.it«)«  +  <r«- 4v»ifc«w}  +fj  V  {«*+  (l  " ^)  <^}  =0 (v). 
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This  equation,  with 

m^=l^+a/y (vi), 

determines  the  values  of  a  and  m.    Eliminating  m,  we  find 

or,  if  we  write 

a/ir«y,    vk^/a^B (viii), 

This  equation  has  an  extraneous  root  y=0,  and  other  roots  are  in- 
admissible as  giving,  when  substituted  in  (v),  negative  values  to  the  real  part 
of  m.  For  all  but  very  minute  wave-lengths,  ^  is  a  small  number ;  and,  if  we 
neglect  the  square  of  B,  we  obtain 

iy+ff)  iy* + 1)*-^* =tf  {y*  (y*+i)--^'. W. 

This  is  satisfied  by  y=  ±i,  approximately ;  and  a  closer  approximation  is 
given  by 

y  (y»+l)»-tf (xi), 

leading  to 


y=  *(^  -  2;?i)  *■  -  2;:^ («">• 


Hence,  n^lecting  the  small  change  in  the  '  speed'  of  the  oscillations, 

loiter* 

"'^•'"VS ^""^" 

The  modulus  of  decay  is  therefore 

'°,AM  =  ??^*'W  (-'^J' 

in  the  notation  of  Art.  246. 

Under  the  circumstances  to  which  this  formula  applies  the  elasticity  of  the 
oil-film  has  the  efEsot  of  practically  annulling  the  horizontal  motion  at  the 
sur&oe.  The  dissipation  is  therefore  (within  limits)  independent  of  the 
precise  value  of/. 

The  substitution  of  (x)  for  (ix)  is  permissible  when  6  is  small  compared 
with  fo-Q^/a^f  or  c  smaU  compared  with  fT'/v,  Assuming  v=018,  y=40, 
we  have  T'/v=^22O0.  Hence  the  investigation  applies  to  waves  whose 
velocity  is  small  compared  with  2200  centimetres  per  second.  It  appears  on 
examination  that  this  condition  is  fulfilled  for  wave-lengths  ranging  from  a 
fraction  of  a  millimetre  to  several  metres. 

The  ratio  of  the  modulus  (xiv)  to  the  value  (l/^vl^  obtained  on  the 
hypothesis  of  constant  surfietce-tension,  is  4^2  (vl^^/o-)^,  which  is  assiuned  to 
be  smalL  The  above  numerical  data  make  Xa=l'27,  0.-20.  Substituting 
in  (xiv)  we  find 

r='30X*x(c^c)*. 

For  X»X.  this  gives  r='4dsec.  instead  of  1 '41  sec.  as  on  the  hypothesis 
of  constant  tension.    For  larger  values  of  X  the  change  is  greater. 
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When  the  wave- velocity  c  is  great  compared  with  2200  cs.,  we  may 
neglect  tr^ja^  in  comparison  with  B.  The  result  is  the  same  as  if  we  were  to 
put  /=0,  so  that  the  modulus  of  decay  has,  for  sufficiently  long  waves,  the 
value  Ij^vB  found  in  Art.  301.  The  same  statement  would  apply  to 
sufficiently  minute  crispations;  but  6  then  ceases  to  be  small,  and  the 
approximations  break  down  ah  initio.  The  motion,  in  fact,  tends  to  become 
aperiodic. 

305.  Problems  of  periodic  motion  in  two  dimensions,  with  a 
circular  boundary,  can  be  treated  with  the  help  of  JBessel's  Func- 
tions*. The  theory  of  the  Bessels  Function,  whether  of  the  first 
or  second  kind,  with  a  complex  argument,  involves  however  some 
points  of  great  delicacy,  which  have  been  discussed  in  several 
papers  by  Stokes^*.  To  avoid  entering  on  these,  we  pass  on  to 
the  case  of  a  spherical  boundary ;  this  includes  various  problems 
of  greater  interest  which  can  be  investigated  with  much  less 
diflSculty,  since  the  functions  involved  (the  -^n  ^^d  ^n  of  Art.  267) 
admit  of  being  expressed  in  finite  forms. 

It  is  convenient,  with  a  view  to  treating  all  such  questions  on 
a  uniform  plan,  to  give,  first,  the  general  solution  of  the  system  of 
equations : 

(V*  +  A»)w'  =  0,    (V«  +  A«)t;'  =  0,    (V*  +  A«)m;'  =  0 (1), 

S'4>t--» <^). 

in  terms  of  spherical  harmonics.  This  is  an  extension  of  the 
problem  considered  in  Art,  293.  We  will  consider  only,  in  the 
first  instance,  cases  where  u\  v',  v/  are  finite  at  the  origin. 

The  solutions  &11  naturally  into  two  distinct  classes.  If  r 
denote  the  radius  vector,  the  typical  solution  of  the  First  Class  is 


\ (3), 


*  Cf .  stokes,  U  e.  ante  p.  518 ;  Steam,  Qwirt,  Joum.  Math.^  t.  xvii.  (1881) ; 
and  the  last  paper  eited  on  p.  558. 

t  **0n  the  Disoontinaity  of  Arbitrary  Constants  which  appear  in  Divergent 
Developments,"  Canib.  Traru,,  t.  x.  (1857),  and  t.  xi.  (1868). 
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where  ;^n  is  a  solid  harmonic  of  positive  degree  n,  and  y^n  is 
defined  by 

=  __J (l ?!_+  _  ___?* ] 

1.3...(2n  +  l)V       2(2n  +  3)     2.4(2»  +  3)(2n  +  5)        V 

(4). 

It  is  immediately  verified,  on  reference  to  Arts.  266,  267,  that  the 
above  expressions  do  in  fact  satisfy  (1)  and  (2).  It  is  to  be 
noticed  that  this  solution  makes 

W  +  yt;'  +  j2w'  =  0 (5). 

The  tjrpical  solution  of  the  Second  Class  is 


«'  =  (n  + 1)  ir^,  (hr)  ^^  -  «t«+.  (hr)  A'r-+»  ^  ^  a 


t>'  =  (n  +  1)  t«-,  {hr)  ^  -  n^|rn+^  (hr)  A»r«'+'  ^    *» 


^•••(6). 


«;'  =  (»  + 1)  t«^,  (hr)^  - ntn+,  (hr) A«r«+» ^  ^^  ^ 

where  ^  is  a  solid  harmonic  of  positive  degree  n.  The  coefficients 
of  yJTn^i  (hr)  and  yfrn+^  (hr)  in  these  expressions  are  solid  harmonics 
of  degrees  n  — 1  and  n  +  1  respectively,  so  that  the  equations  (1) 
are  satisfied. 

To  verify  that  (2)  is  also  satisfied  we  need  the  relations 

v^»(r)=-(r^«+i(r) (7). 

r^«(D+(2«+i)v^»(s)='^^i(S) (8), 

which  follow  easily  from  (4).    The  formulas  (6)  make 

a?w'  +  yv'  +  W  =  n(n+l)(2»-Hl)i^«(Ar)<^ (9), 

the  reduction  being  eflfected  by  means  of  (7)  and  (8). 
If  we  write 

^^,     dw*     dxf     ^  I     du'     dw'     ^^     dv'     dv! 
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we  find,  in  the  solutions  of  the  First  Class, 


(11); 

these  make 

2(a:r  +  y^'  +  0^ n(n  +  l)t„(Ar)xn (12). 

In  the  solutions  of  the  Second  Class,  we  have 

2r  =  -(2n  +  l)Af„(Ar)(y^-ir|^)^.' 

2^  =  -  (2n  +  1)  h^n  (hr)  (z^-x^<f,n. 


\ (13), 


2r  =  -(2n  +  l)A«t„(Ar)(^^-y^)*„ 

and  therefore 

x^  +  yv'  +  <  =  0 (14). 


In  the  derivation  of  these  results  use  has  been  made  of  (7), 
and  of  the  easily  verified  formula 


dXn     ■^■^,  d    Xn\ 


_     f      /< 

'^"~2^Tlte     ''"'da;^^') 


.(15). 


To  shew  that  the  aggregate  of  the  solutions  of  the  types  (3) 
and  (6),  with  all  integral  values  of  n,  and  all  possible  forms  of  the 
harmonics  if>n,  Xn>  constitutes  the  complete  solution  of  the  proposed 
system  of  equations  (1)  and  (2),  we  remark  in  the  first  place  that 
the  equations  in  question  imply 

(y^  +  h*){xu'-\'y^  +  zti/)  =  0 (16), 

and  (V»  +  A«)(a?f +  yi7'  +  O  =  0 (17). 

It  is  evident  from  Arta  266,  267  that  the  complete  solution  of 
these,  subject  to  the  condition  of  finiteness  at  the  origin,  is 
contained  in  the  equations  (9)  and  (12),  above,  if  these  be 
generalized  by  prefixing  the  sign  X  of  summation  with  respect  to 
n.    Now  when  xu!  -^^  yrf '\- zw'  and  x^  +  yri  +  z^'  are  given  through- 
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out  any  space,  the  values  of  t*',  t^,  w'  are  rendered  by  (2)  completely 
determinate.  For  if  there  were  two  sets  of  values,  say  u\  v\  vf 
and  vl\  v'\  v/\  both  satisfying  the  prescribed  conditions,  then, 
writing 


.(18). 


we  should  have 

xui  +  yvi-V  zwi  =  0, 
a?f  1  +  y»?i  + -?f  1  =  0, 

dx      dy      dz 

Regarding  u^  v^,  Wi  as  the  component  velocities  of  a  liquid,  the 
first  of  these  shews  that  the  lines  of  flow  are  closed  curves  lying 
on  a  system  of  concentric  spherical  surfaces.  Hence  the  '  circula- 
tion' (Art.  32)  in  any  such  line  has  a  finite  value.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  second  equation  shews,  by  Art.  33,  that  the 
circulation  in  any  circuit  drawn  on  one  of  the  above  spherical 
surfaces  is  zero.  These  conclusions  are  irreconcileable  unless 
t^i,  Vi,  Wi  are  all  zero. 

Hence,  in  the  present  problem,  whenever  the  functions  ^n  S'l^d 
Xn  have  been  determined  by  (9)  and  (12),  the  values  of  u\  if,  w' 
follow  uniquely  as  in  (3)  and  (6). 

When  the  region  contemplated  is  bounded  irvtemaUy  by  a 
spherical  surface,  the  condition  of  finiteness  when  r  =  0  is  no  longer 
imposed,  and  we  have  an  additional  system  of  solutions  in  which 
the  functions  '^n{K)  *re  replaced  by  '*'n(?X  ^  accordance  with 
Art  267* 

*  Advantage  is  here  taken  of  an  improyement  introduced  by  Love,  "  The  Free 
and  Foroed  Vibrations  of  an  Elastic  Spherical  SheU  containing  a  given  Mass  of 
Liquid,'*  Proc  Land.  Math.  8oe,t  t.  six.,  p.  170  (ISSS). 

The  foregoing  investigation  is  taken,  with  slight  changes  of  notation,  from  the 
f oUowing  papers : 

**  On  the  Oscillations  of  a  Yiscons  Spheroid,"  Proe,  Lond,  Math,  Soe,t  t.  ziii., 
p.  61  (18S1) ; 

**  On  the  Vibrations  of  an  Elastic  Sphere,"  Proe,  Lond,  Math,  8oe.,  t.  ziii., 
p.  1S9  (1882) ; 

**  On  the  Motion  of  a  Visoons  Fluid  contained  in  a  Spherical  Vessel,"  Proe, 
Lond,  Math,  8oe.,  t.  zri.,  p.  27  (1884). 
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306.     The  equations  of  small  motion  of  an  incompressible 
fluid  are,  in  the  absence  of  extraneous  forces, 

du        Idjy      ^^    \ 


dt        pdx  ' 

dt        pdy  ' 

dw_^ldp       —, 
dt         pdz 


\ 


w 


(1), 


with 


du     dv     dw     ^ 


(2). 


If  we  assume  that  w,  v,  w  all  vary  as  e^S  the  equations  (1)  may 
be  written 


where 


fide  , 
h'  =  -X/v 


(3), 


(4X 


From  (2)  and  (3)  we  deduce 


V^  =  0. 


(5). 


Hence  a  particular  solution  of  (3)  and  (2)  is 


u 


_   I  dp         _  1   dp         _  1   dl> 
"~  A'u  dx '       ""  A*u  dy '        ""  AV  dz 


(6). 


and  therefore  the  general  solution  is 

h^fidx        '  h*fidy  hydz  ^  '' 

where  u\  i/,  v/  are  determined  by  the  conditions  of  the  preceding 
Art. 


Hence  the  solutions  in  spherical  harmonics^  subject  to  the 
condition  of  finiteness  at  the  origin,  fall  into  two  classes. 
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In  the  First  Class  we  have 


w  = 


v  = 


«;  = 


p  ss.  const, 
Vr»(Ar)(a.|-y^)xn 


and  therefore 


xu  +  yv  +  zw=sO, 


In  the  Second  Class  we  have 


(8); 


.(9). 


l>=Pn, 


u  = 


t; 


A'/A  dy 


dy 


dyr»*+^ 


t£;  = 


(10), 


and 


«f +  yi7  +  -^?=0 


(11), 


where  f ,  i;,  f  denote  the  component  rotations  of  the  fluid  at  the 
point  (a?,  y,  z).  The  symbols  Xn,  <^«>  Pn  stand  for  solid  harmonics 
of  the  degrees  indicated 

The  component  tractions  on  the  sur&ce  of  a  sphere  of  radius  r 
are  given  by 


^r»  =  — 


d 


ay +/A  f  r  ^  -  1  j  w  +  /i^ (a?u  +  yv  +  w), 
yp  +  /A  ^r  ^ -  ljv+fj,^{xu  +  yv  +  2:w), 
ry„  =  -  -g>  +  M  fr  ^  -  1  jwH-  /4^  (fl?w  +  yv  +2rt(;) 


n^ry=- 


L..(12). 


In  the  solutions  of  the  First  Class  we  find  without  diflBculty 
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(13), 


where 


P«  =  /*  [hr^^  ihr)  +  (n  - 1)  ^^,  (Ar)}  (14). 

To  obtain  the  corresponding  formulae  for  the  solutions  of  the 
Second  Class,  we  remark  first  that  the  terms  in  /)„  give 

^  /2  (n-1)         r*    \  dp.      *«+»    d^  ^5_ 
\      A«  2n  +  l/da;  ■^2»  +  lda!r»+» ^    '' 

The  remaining  terms  give 

(»•  ^  -  l)  «'  =  («  + 1)  {A*^'"-!  (*»•)  +  («- 2)  ^-i  (Ar)}  ^ 

-  n  {Arf '„+,  (Ar)  +  n^n^.  (Ar))  AV»+»  ^^ (16). 

and 

^  (arw' +  yt;' +  W)  =  n  (n  + 1)  (2n  + 1)  ^  V^„  (Ar)  «^ 

=  n(n  +  l){vr^,(Ar)^«  +  V'^.(Ar)A«r"+.A^| (i7). 

Various  reductions  have  here  been  eflfected  by  means  of  Art.  305 
(7),  (8),  (15).     Hence,  and  by  symmetry,  we  obtain 


dx 


dx  r*"+ 


dx 


dxr*^^^ 


rn    ^A   ^£»+ff  r»»+^A   P«_+(7   -'''"  +  1)  r»»+^— -^    U(18), 


rp, 


rz 


where 


.    _2(n-l) r*  „  _     r* 

"*»"       A»  2«+l'  "~2n+l' 

0,  -  /*  (n  + 1)  (Arf '^.  (Ar)  +  2  (n  - 1 )  V^^,  (Ar)}, 
Dn^-  /*nA  V{Ar^'„+i  (Ar)  -  ■^,+,  (Ar)} 


...(19). 


L. 
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307.     The  general  formulae  being  once  established,  the  applica- 
tion to  special  problems  is  easy. 

1°.    We  may  first  investigate  the  decay  of  the  motion  of  a  viscous  fluid 
contained  in  a  spherical  vessel  which  is  at  rest. 

The  boundary  conditions  are  that 

tt=0,    v=0,    tr=0 (i), 

for  r=ay  the  radius  of  the  vessel   In  the  modes  of  the  First  Class,  represented 
by  (S)  above,  these  conditions  are  satisfied  by 

^*(Aa)=0 (ii). 

The  roots  of  this  are  all  real,  and  the  corresponding  values  of  the  modulus  of 
decay  (r)  are  then  given  by 

T=-X-i=-(Aa)~« (iii). 


The  modes  n=l  are  of  a  rotatory  character;    the  equation  (ii)  then 

becomes 

tan  ha— ha (iv), 

the  lowest  root  of  which  is  Aa=4'49d.    Hence 

r«-0496-. 

In  the  case  of  water,  we  have  y  =»  *018  c.  s.,  and 

r = 2*75  a*  seconds, 

if  a  be  expressed  in  centimetres. 

The  modes  of  the  Second  Class  are  given  by  (10).    The  siuface  conditions 
may  be  expressed  by  saying  that  the  following  three  functions  of  or,  y,  s 


...(v), 


must  severally  vanish  when  r=a.    Now  these  functions  as  they  stand  satisfy 

the  equations 

v*n=o,    v'v=o,    v*W=0 (vi), 

and  since  they  are  finite  throughout  the  sphere,  and  vanish  at  the  boundary, 
they  must  everywhere  vanish,  by  Art.  40.     Hence,  forming  the  equation 

dVL  .  dv  ,  dw    f.  ,  ... 

S  +  ^  +  ;5-*> <^'^ 

we  find  ^,+,  (M)=0 (viii). 
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Again,  since  xu+y7-hzw=0 (iz), 

for  r=a,  we  must  have 

^p.+»(n+l)(2«+l)Vr.(Aa)<^^=0 (x), 

where  use  has  been  made  of  Art  305  (7).    This  determines  the  ratio  p^  :  ^. 
In  the  case  n=l,  the  equation  (yiii)  becomes 


the  lowest  root  of  which  is  Aa= 5*764,  leading  to 

T=-0301 


a« 


p 


For  the  method  of  combining  the  various  solutions  so  as  to  represent  the 
decay  of  any  arbitrary  initial  motion  we  must  refer  to  the  paper  cited  last  on 
p.  558. 

2*".  We  take  next  the  case  of  a  hollow  spherical  shell  containing  liquid, 
and  oscillating  by  the  torsion  of  a  suspending  wire*. 

The  forced  oscillations  of  the  liquid  will  evidently  be  of  the  First  Class,  with 
» = 1 .    If  the  axis  of  z  coincide  with  the  vertical  diameter  of  the  shell,  we  find, 

putting  xi  =  O^t 

u=^Ci^i{hr)y^    v^-Cylri{hr)Xy    t^=0 (xii). 

If  tf  denote  the  angular  velocity  of  the  shell,  the  surface-condition  gives 

C^i(Aa)=  -« (xiii). 

It  appears  that  at  any  instant  the  particles  situate  on  a  spherical  surface 
of  radius  r  concentric  with  the  boundary  are  rotating  together  with  an 
angular  velocity 

"^'-^^ «  rxivi 

If  we  assume  that  «=o«***^"*'*^  (xv), 

and  put  A*=s  -ur/p^{l~if$^ (*vi), 

where,  as  in  Art.  297,  /3*so'/2y (x^ii)f 

the  expression  (xiv)  for  the  angular  velocity  may  be  separated  into  its  real 
and  imaginary  parts  with  the  help  of  the  formula 


,  ,^.     sin  (     cos  C  ,     .... 


If  the  viscosity  be  so  small  that  pa  is  considerable,  then,  keeping  only  the 
most  important  term,  we  have,  for  points  near  the  surface, 


♦i(Ar)=-oiL«^-^^ (xix), 


2AM 
*  This  was  first  treated,  in  a  different  manner,  by  Helmholts,  I,  e,  ante  p.  518. 
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and  therefore,  for  the  angular  velocity  (xiv), 


the  real  part  of  which  is 


„^e-^<-^  .«*<'*-^<^»H (XX), 


^«~^**-^^oo8{l^*-/9{r-a)-f€}  (xxi). 


As  in  the  case  of  laminar  motion  (Art  2d8),  this  represents  a  system  of  waves 
travelling  inwards  from  the  surface  with  rapidly  diminishing  amplitude. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  viscosity  is  very  great,  fia  is  small,  and  the 

formula  (xiv)  reduces  to 

«»cos((rf+e) (3txii), 

nearly,  when  the  imaginaiy  part  is  rejected.    This  shews  that  the  fluid  now 
moves  almost  bodily  with  the  sphere. 

The  stress-components  at  the  surface  of  the  sphere  are  given  by  (13).     In 
the  present  case  the  formules  reduce  to 


a' 


Pt.'^-Ip 


(xxiii). 


If  dS  denote  an  element  of  the  surface,  these  give  a  couple 

^=  -  JJ(^r»  -»>«)  dS~  CJiAVr,'  (ha)  //(«« +y»)  dS 

by  (xiii)  and  Art.  305  (7). 

In  the  case  of  small  viscosity,  where  fia  is  large,  we  find,  on  reference  to 
Art.  267,  putting  ha=(l-i)  /3a,  that 


^>H(^a)=(-)*(^y Y  ("^)' 


approximately,  where  (=  (1  -  i)  /3a.    This  leads  to 

yss-^irfjLa^(l-hi)pa» 0^"^)- 

If  we  restore  the  time-factor,  this  is  equivalent  to 

^'=-J1^pa*(/3a)-l  J-firMa»Oa)«  (xxvii). 

The  first  term  has  the  efibct  of  a  slight  addition  to  the  inertia  of  the  sphere ; 
the  second  gives  a  frictional  force  varying  as  the  velocity. 

308.    The  general  formulae  of  Arts.  305,  306  may  be  further 
applied  to  discuss  the  effect  of  viscosity  on  the  oscillations  of  a 
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mass  of  liquid  about  the  spherical  form.  The  principal  result  of 
the  investigation  can,  however,  be  obtained  more  simply  by  the 
method  of  Art.  301. 

It  was  shewn  in  Arts.  241,  242,  that  «^hen  viscosity  is  neglected,  the 
velocity-potential  in  any  fundamental  mode  is  of  the  form 

4i=A-8n.coB{frt'{-€) (i), 

where  S,^  is  a  surface  harmonic.  This  gives  for  twice  the  kinetic  energy 
included  within  a  sphere  of  radius  r,  the  expression 

p  j j<l>'^f^dm^fyna(^^*^  j j S^^dm.  A^coBHirt+,)  (ii), 

if  dt7  denote  an  elementary  solid  angle,  and  therefore  for  the  total  kinetic 

energy 

T=ipnajjS^^dw,A*coB*{<rt+t) (iii). 

The  potential  enei^gy  must  therefore  be  given  by  the  formula 

V=ipnajjSn^dm.A*am^{irt+f) (iv). 

Hence  the  total  energy  is 

T+V=^ipnaiJS^^dv.A^ (v). 

Again,  the  dissipation  in  a  sphere  of  radius  r,  calculated  on  the  assumption 
that  the  motion  is  irrotational,  is,  by  Art  287  (vi), 

MjJ^^^^rfw=M'^^//?*rf«^ ('^)- 

Now  ^  J  j^^^^^di^  J  j't^'^^^^ (^")» 

each  side,  when  multiplied  by  pdr  being  double  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  fluid 
contained  between  two  spheres  of  radii  r  and  r+dr.     Hence,  from  (ii). 

Substituting  in  (vi),  and  putting  r»a,  we  have,  for  the  total  dissipation, 

2/'=2»(«-l)(2w-f  1)^  llsjdm.A^coa*(frt+€) (viii). 

The  mean  dissipation,  per  unit  time,  is  therefore 

2F^n(n-'l){2n+l)^jjSn^dw.A* (ix). 

If  the  efiect  of  viscosity  be  represented  by  a  gradual  variation  of  the 
coefficient  A,  we  must  have 

^(r+F)=-2J (X), 
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wheDoe,  substituting  from  (v)  and  (iz), 

^=-(n-l)(2n+I)^,^ (xi). 

This  shews  that  Acl  e~^*9  where 

1  a> 

''"(n-l)(2n+l)  7 ^^^  • 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  result  is  the  excessively  minute 
extent  to  which  the  oscillations  of  a  globe  of  moderate  dimensions  are  affected 
by  such  a  d^ree  of  viscosity  as  is  ordinarily  met  with  in  nature.  For  a  globe 
of  the  size  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  same  kinematic  viscosity  as  water,  we 
have,  on  the  ca.s.  system,  0^6*37  x  10",  y«'0178,  and  the  value  of  r  for  the 
gravitational  oscillation  of  longest  period  (n=2)  is 

T=  1'44  X  10*1  years. 

Even  with  the  value  found  by  Darwin  f  for  the  viscosity  of  pitch  near  the 
freezing  temperature,  viz.  fi= 1*3  x  10"  x^,  we  find,  taking  ^sb980,  the  value 

r=  180  hours 

for  the  modulus  of  decay  of  the  slowest  oscillation  of  a  globe  of  the  size  of  the 
earth,  having  the  density  of  water  and  the  viscosity  of  pitch.  Since  this  is 
still  large  compared  with  the  period  of  1  h.  34  m.  found  in  Art  241,  it  appears 
that  such  a  globe  would  oscillate  almost  like  a  perfect  fluid. 

The  investigation  by  which  (xii)  was  obtained  does  not  involve  any  special 
assumption  as  to  the  nature  of  the  forces  which  produce  the  tendency  to  the 
spherical  form.  The  result  applies,  therefore,  equally  well  to  the  vibrations 
of  a  liquid  globule  under  the  surface-tension  of  the  boimding  film.  The 
modulus  of  decay  of  the  slowest  oscillation  of  a  globule  of  water  is,  in  seconds, 

T=ll-2a«, 
where  the  unit  of  a  is  the  centimetre. 

The  formula  (xii)  includes  of  course  the  case  of  waves  on  a  plane  surfiioe. 
When  n  \a  very  great  we  find,  putting  X=2fra/9», 

r=XV8ir»F (xiii), 

in  agreement  with  Art  301. 

The  same  method,  applied  to  the  case  of  a  spherical  bubble,  gives 

1            a«  ,  .  . 

'""(»+2){2n+l)  p ^*'^'^» 

where  v  is  the  viscosity  of  the  surrounding  liquid.  If  this  be  water  we  have, 
forn=2,  T=2-8a*. 

The  above  results  all  postulate  that  2irr  is  a  considerable  multiple  of  the 
period  The  opposite  extreme,  where  the  viscosity  is  so  great  that  the  motion 

*  Proc.  Land.  Math.  Soe.,  t.  xiii.,  pp.  61,  65  (1881). 

t  "On  the  Bodily  Tides  of  Yisooas  and  Semi-Elastio  Spheroids,.../*  PhU. 
Trant.,  1879. 
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is  aperiodic,  can  be  investigated  by  the  method  of  Arts.  293, 294,  the  effects  of 
inertia  being  disregarded.  In  the  case  of  a  globe  returning  to  the  spherical 
form  under  the  influence  of  gravitation,  it  appears  that 

2(n+l)«+l  V  ,    , 

r=— ^^ (xv), 

a  result  first  given  by  Darwin  {I  c).    Of.  Art  302  (22). 

309.  Problems  of  periodic  motion  of  a  liquid  in  the  space 
between  two  concentric  spheres  require  for  their  treatment 
additional  solutions  of  the  equations  of  Art.  306,  in  which  ^  is  of 
the  form  j3-n-i>  and  the  functions  ^n(Ar)  which  occur  in  the 
complementary  functions  u\  v\  w'  are  to  be  replaced  by  "9^  (hr). 

The  question  is  simplified,  when  the  radius  of  the  second  sphere 
is  infinite,  by  the  condition  that  the  fluid  is  at  rest  at  infinity.  It 
was  shewn  in  Art.  267  that  the  functions  y^niO*  ^n(0  are  both 
included  in  the  form 

\KdKI  ?  ^  ^• 

In  the  present  applications,  we  have  (;'=  Ar,  where  h  is  defined 
by  Art.  306  (4),  and  we  will  suppose,  for  definiteness,  that  that 
value  of  h  is  adopted  which  makes  the  real  part  of  ih  positive. 
The  condition  of  zero  motion  at  infinity  then  requires  that  ^  =  0, 
and  we  have  to  deal  only  with  the  function 

/»(D  =  (-)»(|^P7 <2)- 

As  particular  cases : 

/ico^cir^+r*)^,         [ (3). 

/.  (0  =  (-  r*  +  Sir-"  +  3C-)  er^] 

The  formul®  of  reduction  ioxfn  (0  are  exactly  the  same  as  for 
'^n(r)  and  ^n(D>  and  the  general  solution  of  the  equations  of 
small  periodic  motion  of  a  viscous  liquid,  for  the  space  external  to 
a  sphere,  are  therefore  given  at  once  by  Art.  306  (8),  (10),  with 
p^nr-i  written  forpn>  and /n(Ar)  for  yp'ni^r), 

V.  The  case  of  the  rotatory  oscillations  of  a  sphere  surrounded  by  an 
infinite  mass  of  liquid  is  included  in  the  solutions  of  the  First  Class,  with 
na  1.    As  in  Art  307,  2%  we  put  xi^^h  ^^d  find 

u=CMhr)y,    v=^CMhr)z,    w=^0 (i), 


"      ira^'^'^^'^^tU+^(«+'-)+2/3«ar}co8{a<-3(r-a)  +  €} 
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with  the  oondition  Cfiiha)^^  -•» (ii), 

a  being  the  radiuis,  and  »  the  angular  velocity  of  the  sphere,  which  we  suppose 
given  by  the  formula 

«=atf*<'*+*> (iii). 

Putting  A = (1-0)3,  where  /9=(<r/2y)^,  we  find  that  the  particles  on  a 
concentric  sphere  of  radius  r  are  rotating  together  with  the  angular  velocity 

4(M  ._<^»  l+i^  ,Hir-.) .  ^WHi(«)+.J (iv), 

fi{hob)        f»  1+tAa  ^ 

where  the  values  of /^  (Ar),  /|  {ha)  have  been  substituted  f]x>m  (3).  The  real 
part  of  (iv)  is 

-/3(r-a)8in{<r<-3(r-a)+f}] (v), 

corresponding  to  an  angular  velocity 

tt=acos  {trt-^-t) (vi) 

of  the  sphere. 

The  couple  on  the  sphere  is  found  in  the  same  way  as  in  Art  307  to  be 

,    8+3aa-A«a«  ,  ... 

"'  -Sir/*a»«       1^^        (vii). 

Putting  Aas  (1  - 1)  /3a,  and  separating  the  real  and  imaginary  parts  we  find 

(3-h6/3a-l-6/3«a«-f2/3»a8)  +  2iyq«(l4-ga) 
"l+2i3a+2/3«a' 

This  is  equivalent  to 

^=-^"^^S+2/3a-H2/3^a«^-S"^'       l+2/ia+2/3»a»        ""•(^'^' 
The  interpretation  is  similar  to  that  of  Art.  307  (zxvii)  *, 

2*.  In  the  case  of  a  ball  pendulimi  oscillating  in  an  infinite  mass  of  fluid, 
which  we  treat  as  incompressible,  we  take  the  origin  at  the  mean  position  of 
the  centre,  and  the  axis  of  j;  in  the  direction  of  the  oscillation. 

The  conditions  to  be  satisfied  at  the  surface  are  then 

t^ssQ,     f»0,     tTsO (x), 

for  r=a  (the  radius),  where  n  denotes  the  velocity  of  the  sphere.  It  is  evident 
that  we  are  concerned  only  with  a  solution  of  the  Second  Class.  Again,  the 
formula  (10)  of  Art  306,  when  modified  as  aforesaid,  make 

9t4-l 

a?M+yt;+aw«  -.p— ;?.^i+»(n+l)(2n+l)/H(Ar)0» (xi) ; 

*  Another  Bolntion  of  this  problem  is  given  by  Eirchho£F,  Meckanik,  o.  zxvi. 


#-  -  %n^^m'''^'^^'"^,"ZZZ^^rr''^' (viii)- 
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and  by  comparison  with  (x),  it  appears  that  this  must  involve  surface 
harmonics  of  they£r«^  order  only.    We  therefore  put  n=  I,  and  assume 

P-j=-4:p/r*,    ^i=5a?, (xii). 


.(xiii). 


A      d    X  nx  /L   \  t9««  ^  ^ 

The  conditions  (x)  are  therefore  satisfied  if 

A=,ih*a^Mha)B,    2/o(Aa)5=u (xiv). 

The  character  of  the  motion,  which  is  evidently  symmetrical  about  the 
axis  of  Xy  can  be  most  concisely  expressed  by  means  of  the  stream-function 
(Art  93).    From  (xi)  or  (xiii)  we  find 

xu-^tfv+»w=-^^-^6BMhr)x=  -^^  |-^/i(Aa)-3/i{Ar)| ...  (xv), 

or,  substituting  from  (3), 

If  we  put  ar>*rcos^,  this  leads,  in  the  notation,  and  on  the  convention  as 
to  sign,  of  Art  93  to 

V,=  -Wsin..{(l-g-,y^  +  ^(.+^)^(-.}...(,vii). 

Writing  11= oc*^**"^'^ (xviii), 

and  therefore  A=*  (1  -  i)/S,  where  /3=(«r/2i^)*,  we  find,  on  rejecting  the  imaginary 
part  of  (xvii). 


= -i«a«8in.tf[{(l+2|^)co8(.*+.)+2|(l+i)«n(<r«+.)}  ? 

loos  {<r<  - /3(r  -  a) + »} + (l + i)Bm{«rf  -  ^(r  -  a) + .})  «-'<'^>1. . .  (xix). 


part  of  (xvii), 

2/3a 

At  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  sphere,  the  part  of  the  disturbance  which 
is  expressed  by  the  terms  in  the  first  line  of  this  expression  is  predominant. 
This  part  is  irrotationaJ,  and  differs  only  in  amplitude  and  phase  from  the 
motion  produced  by  a  sphere  oscillating  in  a  frictionless  liquid  (Arts.  91,  95). 
The  terms  in  the  second  line  are  of  the  type  we  have  already  met  with  in  the 
case  of  laminar  motion  (Art.  298). 

To  calculate  the  resultant  force  (iT)  on  the  sphere,  we  have  recourse  to 
Art.  306  (18).    Substituting  from  (xii),  and  rejecting  all  but  the  constant 
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terms  in  p„^  sinoe  the  surface-harmonics  of  other  than  ssero  order  will 
disappear  when  integrated  over  the  sphere,  we  find 

X^jjpr^dS^^n^B.^^^C^Ba^ (XX), 

where  5_,=  -  Ja«,    C^^^ithaf^  (Jia) (xxi), 

by  Art.  306  (19).    Hence,  by  (xii)  and  (3), 

^=^J^'{2/o'(Aa)-JA»a3/,(^)} 

=  -2.pa3<m  {(i+^)  e>  A  (i  +^)} („ii). 

This  is  equivalent  to 

The  first  term  gives  the  correction  to  the  inertia  of  the  sphere.    This 
amounts  to  the  fraction 

of  the  mass  of  fluid  displaced,  instead  of  ^  as  in  the  case  of  a  frictionleas 
liquid  (Art.  91).  The  second  term  gives  a  frictional  force  varying  as  the 
velocity*. 

310.  We  may  next  briefly  notice  the  effect  of  viscosity  on 
waves  of  expansion  in  gases,  although,  for  a  reason  to  be  given,  the 
results  cannot  be  regarded  as  more  than  illustrative. 

In  the  case  of  plane  wavesf  in  a  laterally  unlimited  medium, 
we  have,  if  we  take  the  axis  of  ^  in  the  direction  of  propagation, 
and  neglect  terms  of  the  second  order  in  the  velocity, 

di~     p,dx'^^''d^ ^^^' 

by  Art.  286  (2),  (3).  If  8  denote  the  condensation,  the  equation 
of  continuity  is,  as  in  Art.  255, 

d8__du 

dt^     ^ ^^^' 

*  This  problem  was  first  solved,  in  a  different  manner,  by  Stokes,  U  c.  atae 
p.  618.  For  other  methods  of  treatment  see  0.  E.  Meyer,  "  Ueber  die  pendelnde 
Bewegmig  einer  Kngel  miter  dem  Einflusse  der  inneren  Beibmig  des  nmgebenden 
mediums,"  CreUe,  t.  lixiii.  (1871) ;  Eirohhoff,  Mechanik,  c.  xzvi.  The  variable 
motion  of  a  sphere  in  a  liquid  has  been  discnssed  by  Basset,  Phil,  2Vafu.,  1888; 
Hydrodynamics  y  o.  zzii. 

t  Discussed  by  Stokes,  U  c,  ante  p.  518. 
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and  the  physical  equation  is,  if  the  transfer  of  heat  be  neglected, 

P^Po  +  c'Po* (3)» 

where  c  is  the  velocity  of  sound  in  the  absence   of  viscosity. 
Eliminating  p  and  8,  we  have 

dt^'^^d^'^^^'da^dt ^*^' 

To  apply  this  to  the  case  of  forced  waves,  we  may  suppose  that 
at  the  plane  ^  =  0  a  given  vibration 

u  =  (u^ (5) 

is  kept  up.     Assuming  as  the  solution  of  (4) 

u^aef^-^^ (6), 

we  find  i8»(c*  +  |iVa-)  =  -<r« (7), 


whence 


r\-4 


f-iji'-tW w 


If  we  neglect  the  square  of  va/if,  and  take  the  lower  sign,  this 
gives 

"-?-«?' w 

Substituting  in  (6),  and  taking  the  real  part,  we  get,  for  the  waves 
propagated  in  the  direction  of  ^-positive 


u^aer^^  co&a 


(*-3 (10)' 


where  l  =  i<^/pa*  (11). 

The  amplitude  of  the  waves  diminishes  exponentially  as  they 
proceed,  the  diminution  being  more  rapid  the  greater  the  value  of 
a.  The  wave- velocity  is,  to  the  first  order  of  va/c^,  unaffected  by 
the  friction. 

The  linear  magnitude  I  measures  the  distance  in  which  the 
amplitude  falls  to  l/e  of  its  original  value.  If  X  denote  the  wave- 
length (2ircl<r),  we  have 

|w/c«=«X/2irf (12); 

it  is  assumed  in  the  above  calculation  that  this  is  a  small  ratio. 
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In  the  case  of  air-waves  we  have  c=3*32  x  10*,  v»'132,  ao.s.,  whenoe 
w/c«=-2iri'/Xc=2-50X-*xlO-«,     ^-9-56X«x  10», 
if  X  be  expressed  in  centimetres. 

To  find  the  decay  of  free  waves  of  any  prescribed  wave-length 

{^irjh),  we  assume 

tA  =  a^+*« (13); 

and,  substituting  in  (4),  we  obtain 

a»  +  Jvifc»a  =  -^'*c» (14). 

If  we  neglect  the  square  of  i/A/c,  this  gives 

a  =  -|„ifc«±ifcc (15). 

Hence,  in  real  form, 

M  =  a«-*'^co8A;(a?±  c£) (16), 

where  t  =  3/2i;A;* (17)*. 

The  estimates  of  the  rate  of  damping  of  aerial  vibrations, 
which  are  given  by  calculations  such  as  the  preceding,  though 
doubtless  of  the  right  order  of  magnitude,  must  be  actually  under 
the  mark,  since  the  thermal  processes  of  conduction  and  radiation 
will  produce  effects  of  the  same  kind,  of  comparable  amount,  and 
ought  therefore,  for  consistency,  to  be  included  in  our  calculations. 
This  was  first  pointed  out  distinctly  by  Kirchhoff,  who  has 
investigated,  in  particular,  the  theoretical  velocity  of  sound-waves 
in  a  narrow  tubef.  This  problem  is  important  for  its  bearing  on 
the  well-known  experimental  method  of  Kundt.  Lord  Bayleigh 
has  applied  the  same  principles  to  explain  the  action  of  porous 
bodies  in  absorption  of  sound  ^. 

311.  It  remains  to  call  attention  to  the  chief  outstanding 
difficulty  of  our  subject. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  neglect  of  the  terms 
of  the  second  order  (vdu/da,  &c.)  seriously  limits  the  application 
of  many  of  the  preceding  results  to  fluids  possessed  of  ordinary 

*  For  a  calculatiou,  on  the  Bame  assumptions,  of  the  effect  of  viscosity  in 
damping  the  vibrations  of  air  contained  within  spherical  and  cylindrical  envelopes 
reference  may  be  made  to  the  paper  **  On  the  Motion  of  a  Viscous  Fluid  contained 
in  a  Spherical  Vessel,"  cited  on  p.  558. 

t  *'  Ueber  den  Einfluss  der  Warmeleitung  in  einem  Gase  auf  die  Schallbewegung,** 
Pogg.  Ann,,  t.  oxzxiv.  (1868) ;  Oei.  Abh,,  p.  540. 

t  *'  On  Porous  Bodies  in  relation  to  Sound,"  PhiL  Mag,^  Sept.  1883. 
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degrees  of  mobility.  Unless  the  velocities  be  very  small,  the 
actual  motion,  in  such  cases,  so  far  as  it  admits  of  being  observed, 
is  found  to  be  very  different  from  that  represented  by  our  formulae. 
For  example,  when  a  solid  of '  easy '  shape  moves  through  a  liquid, 
an  irregular,  eddjdng,  motion  is  produced  in  a  layer  of  the  fluid 
next  to  the  solid,  and  a  widening  trail  of  eddies  is  left  behind, 
whilst  the  motion  at  a  distance  laterally  is  comparatively  smooth 
and  uniform. 

The  mathematical  disability  above  pointed  out  does  not  apply 
to  cases  of  rectilinear  flow,  such  as  have  been  discussed  in  Arts. 
288,  289;  but  even  here  observation  shews  that  the  t}rpes  of 
motion  there  investigated,  though  always  theoretically  possible, 
become  under  certain  conditions  unstable.  The  case  of  flow 
through  a  pipe  of  circular  section  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
a  very  careful  experimental  study  by  Bejniolds*,  by  means  of 
filaments  of  coloured  fluid  introduced  into  the  stream.  So  long 
as  the  mean  velocity  (wq)  over  the  cross-section  falls  below  a 
certain  limit  depending  on  the  radius  of  the  pipe  and  the  nature 
of  the  fluid,  the  flow  is  smooth,  and  in  accordance  with  Poiseuille's 
laws ;  but  when  this  limit  is  exceeded  the  motion  becomes  wildly 
irregular,  and  the  tube  appears  to  be  filled  with  interlacing  and 
constantly  varying  streams,  crossing  and  recrossing  the  pipe.  It 
was  inferred  by  Reynolds,  from  considerations  of  dimensions,  that 
the  aforesaid  limit  must  be  determined  by  the  ratio  of  w^  to  v, 
where  a  is  the  radius,  and  v  the  (kinematic)  viscosity.  This  was 
verified  by  experiment,  the  critical  ratio  being  found  to  be, 
roughly, 

Woa/i'^lOOO (l)t. 

Thus  for  a  pipe  one  centimetre  in  radius  the  critical  velocity  for 
water  (v  =  OlS)  would  be  18  cm.  per  sec. 

Simultaneously  with  the  change  in  the  character  of  the  motion, 
when  the  critical  ratio  is  passed,  there  is  a  change  in  the  relation 
between  the  pressure-gradient  (dp/dz)  and  the  mean  velocity  w^. 
So  long  as  Wf/t/v  falls  below  the  above  limit,  dp/dz  varies  as  w^,  as 

*  "An  Experimental  Investigation  of  the  Giroamstances  which  determine 
whether  the  Motion  of  Water  shall  be  Direct  or  Sinnoas,  and  of  the  Law  of  Besist- 
anoe  in  ParaUel  Channels,"  Phil.  Trans.,  1SS3. 

t  The  dependence  on  v  was  tested  by  varying  the  temperature. 
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in  Poiseuille's  experiments,  but  when  the  irregular  mode  of  flow 
has  set  in,  dpjdg  varies  more  nearly  as  w^. 

The  practical  formula  adopted  by  writers  on  Hydraulics,  for 
pipes  whose  diameter  exceeds  a  certain  limit,  is 

i2  =  i/p< (2). 

where  R  is  the  tangential  resistance  per  unit  area,  w^  is  the  mean 
velocity  relative  to  the  wetted  surface,  and  /  is  a  numerical 
constant  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  surface.  As  a  rough 
average  value  for  the  case  of  water  moving  over  a  clean  iron 
surface,  we  may  take  /« *005*.  A  more  complete  expression  for 
J?,  taking  into  account  the  influence  of  the  diameter,  has  been 
given  by  Darcy,  as  the  result  of  his  very  extensive  observations  on 
the  flow  of  water  through  conduits^. 

The  resistance,  in  the  case  of  turbulent  flow,  is  found  to  be 
sensibly  independent  of  the  temperature,  and  therefore  of  the 
viscosity  of  the  fluid.  This  is  what  we  should  anticipate  from 
considerations  of '  dimensions,'  if  it  be  assumed  that  R  oc  w^\. 

If  we  accept  the  formula  (2)  as  the  expression  of  observed 
facts,  a  conclusion  of  some  interest  may  be  at  once  drawn. 
Taking  the  axis  of  z  in  the  general  direction  of  the  flow,  if  w 
denote  the  Tnsan  velocity  (with  respect  to  the  tivne)  at  any  point 
of  space,  we  have,  at  the  surface, 

if  w^  denote  the  general  velocity  of  the  stream,  and  hn  an  element 
of  the  normal.    If  we  take  a  linear  magnitude  I  such 

w^jl  =  dw/dn, 

then  I  measures  the  distance  between  two  planes  moving  with  a 
relative  velocity  Wq  in  the  regular  '  laminar '  flow  which  would  give 
the  same  tangential  stress.     We  find 

w^  =  2y// (3). 

*  See  Bankine,  Applied  Mechanic,  Art.  6dS;  Unwin,  Eneye,  Britann,,  Art. 
"  HydromebhanicB." 

t  Reehercke$  expirimentalet  rilative$  au  mouvement  de  Veau  dana  lei  tuyanx, 
Paris,  1865.    The  formula  is  quoted  by  Bankine  and  Unwin. 

X  Lord  Bayleigh,  "  On  the  Question  of  the  Stability  of  the  Flow  of  Fluids," 
Phil.  Mag,,  Jxilj  1892. 
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For  example,  putting  i;  =  -018,  Wo  =  300  [c.  s.],  /«'005,  we  obtain 
{  =  '024  cm.*  The  smallness  of  this  result  suggests  that  in  the 
turbulent  flow  of  a  fluid  through  a  pipe  of  not  too  small  diameter 
the  value  of  ti;  is  nearly  uniform  over  the  section,  falling  rapidly 
to  zero  within  a  very  minute  distance  of  the  walls  i". 

Applied  to  pipes  of  sufficient  width,  the  formula  (2)  gives 

—  -n-a*  -^  =  2iraR  =  ntfpaw}, 

-ht't'i w 

The  form  of  the  relation  which  was  found  to  hold  by  Reynolds,  in 
his  experiments,  was 

1  dp     i^~'^w^ 


p  dz        a* 
where  m  —  l'72fi. 

The  increased  resistance,  for  velocities  above  a  certain  limit, 
represented  by  the  formula  (2)  or  (4),  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  action 
of  the  eddies  in  continually  bringing  fresh  fluid,  moving  with  a 
considerable  relative  velocity,  close  up  to  the  boundary,  and  so 
increasing  the  distortion-rate  (dw/dn)  greatly  beyond  that  which 
would  obtain  in  regular  'laminar'  motion j. 

The  frictional  or  '  skin-resistance '§  experienced  by  a  solid  of 
'  easy '  shape  moving  through  a  liquid  is  to  be  accounted  for  on  the 
same  principles.  The  circumstances  are  however  more  complicated 
than  in  the  case  of  a  pipe.  The  friction  appears  to  vary  roughly 
as  the  square  of  the  velocity ;  but  it  is  different  in  different  parts 
of  the  wetted  area,  for  a  reason  given  by  W.  Froude,  to  whom  the 
most  exact  observations  ||  on  the  subject  are  due. 

*  Gt  Sir  W.  Thomson,  Phil,  Mag.,  Sept.  18S7. 

t  This  was  in  fftot  found  experimentally  by  Daroy,  L  e.  The  author  is  indebted 
for  this  reference  to  Prof.  Beynolds. 

X  Stokes,  Math,  and  Pkys.  Papers,  t.  i.,  p.  99. 

§  So  called  by  writers  on  naval  arshiteotnre,  to  diatingoish  it  from  the  *  wave- 
resistance  '  referred  to  in  Arts.  221,  22S. 

II  "  Experiments  on  the  Sarfsoe-friotion  experienced  by  a  Plane  moving  through 
Water,'*  Bnt,  An.  Rep.,  1S72,  p.  IIS. 

"  The  portion  of  the  snr&ce  that  goes  first  in  the  line  of  motion,  in  experiencing 
resistance  firom  the  water,  most  in  turn  commonicate  to  the  water  motion,  in  the 
direction  in  which  it  is  itself  travelling.  Consequently  the  portion  of  the  water 
which  succeeds  the  first  will  be  rubbing,  not  against  stationaiy  water,  bnt  against 
water  partially  moving  in  its  own  direction,  and  cannot  therefore  experience  as 
much  resistance  from  it." 
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312.  The  theoretical  explanation  of  the  instability  of  linear 
flow,  under  the  conditions  stated,  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
eddies  are  maintained  against  viscosity,  is  at  present  obscure.  We 
may  refer,  however,  to  one  or  two  attempts  which  have  been  made 
to  elucidate  the  question. 

Lord  Rayleigh,  in  several  papers*,  has  set  himself  to  examine 
the  stability  of  various  arrangements  of  vortices,  such  as  might  be 
produced  by  viscosity.  The  fact  that,  in  the  disturbed  motion, 
viscosity  is  ignored  does  not  seriously  affect  the  physical  value 
of  the  results  except  perhaps  in  cases  where  these  would  imply 
slipping  at  a  rigid  boundary. 

As  the  method  is  simple,  we  may  briefly  notice  the  two-dimensional  form 
of  the  problem. 

Let  us  suppose  that  in  a  slight  disturbance  of  the  steady  laminar  motion 

where  Uiba  function  of  y  only,  we  have 

u^U+u\    v-i/,    tr=0 (i). 

The  equation  of  continuity  is 

du'  .  di/    -  ,... 

rf^+^-<> (">• 

The  dynamical  equations  reduce,  by  Art  143,  to  the  condition  of  constant 
angular  velocity  DC/Dt^O,  or 

S+(^+«')i+*'|=o (iii). 

,  ^     .  /ch/     du'\     .dU  f,  \ 

Wh««  f_^__^j-J_    (,v). 

Hence,  n^lecting  terms  of  the  second  order  in  u\  v', 

\du^  ^di)  ydi'd^)"  d^  ^"^ (^>- 

Contemplating  now  a  disturbance  which  is  periodic  in  respect  to  ^,  we 
assume  that «',  i/  vary  as  «***+^'*.    Hence,  from  (ii)  and  (v), 

^'+|-0 (vi), 

and  i(^+kU)(iWy^^^,^^0 (vii). 

*  **  On  the  Stability  or  Instability  of  certain  Flaid  Motions/'  Proc.  Land,  Math. 
Soe.,  t.  zi.,  p.  57  (1S80),  and  t.  xix.,  p.  67  (1S87) ;  '*  On  the  Question  of  the  Stability 
of  the  Flow  of  Flaids/'  Pkil.  Mag,,  July  1S92. 
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EUminating  u\  we  find 

('+*^(^-*v)  -  ^hf^^ (viii). 

which  is  the  fundamental  equation. 

If,  for  any  value  of  y,  dUjdy  is  discontinuous,  the  equation  (viii)  must  be 
replaced  by 


('+*^^(D-<f)*^=o («). 


where  A  denotes  the  difierence  of  the  values  of  the  respective  quantities  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  plane  of  discontinuity.  This  is  obtained  from  (viii)  by 
integration  with  respect  to  y,  the  discontinuity  being  regarded  as  the  limit  of 
an  infinitely  rapid  variation.  The  formula  (iz)  may  also  be  obtained  as  the 
condition  of  continuity  of  pressure,  or  as  the  condition  that  there  should  be  no 
tangential  slipping  at  the  (displaced)  boundary. 

At  a  fixed  boundary,  we  must  have  t^'=0. 

1*.  Suppose  that  a  layer  of  fluid  of  uniform  vorticity  bounded  by  the 
planes  y  =  ±A,  is  interposed  between  two  masses  of  fluid  moving  irrotationally, 
the  velocity  being  everywhere  continuous.  This  is  a  variation  of  a  problem 
discussed  in  Art.  226. 

Assuming,  then,  /7=u  for  y>hj  U—xny/h  for  h>y>  -A,  and  U^  —  u  for 
y<  -A,  we  notice  that  cPUIdy^^Oy  everywhere,  so  that  (viii)  reduces  to 

^-**''=o W- 

The  appropriate  solutions  of  this  are  : 

i/aBite"*",  for  y>h; 

i/^Be^+C€^,  for  h>y>-h;  \ (xi). 

t/=2>8*"',  for  y<-A 


The  continuity  of  i/  requires 


(xii). 


(xiii). 


With  the  help  of  these  relationSy  the  condition  (ix)  gives 

2(<r+ihl)  C^''j(Be-»-^C^)^0, 

2  (<r-ihl)  i?(J»+ J  (i?«**+ C'«"tt)=0 

Eliminating  the  ratio  B  :  C^we  obtain 

o*'^,mh-iy-e^} (xiv). 

L.  37 
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For  small  values  of  kh  this  makes  tr*^-i^\  as  in  the  case  of  absolute 
discontinuity  (Art  225).  For  large  values  of  M,  on  the  other  hand,  o-^  ±iil, 
indicating  stability.  Hence  the  question  as  to  the  stability  for  disturbances 
of  wave-length  X  depends  on  the  ratio  X/2A.  The  values  of  the  function  in 
{  }  on  the  right-hand  of  (xiv)  have  been  tabulated  by  Lord  Rayleigh.  It 
appears  that  there  is  instability  if  X/2A>5,  about ;  and  that  the  instability  is 
a  maiimum  for  X/2A = 8. 

2*.  In  the  papers  referred  to,  Lord  Rayleigh  has  further  investigated 
various  cases  of  flow  between  parallel  walls,  with  the  view  of  throwing  light 
on  the  conditions  of  stability  of  linear  motion  in  a  pii)e.  The  main  result  is 
that  if  d^Ujdy^  does  not  change  sign,  in  other  words,  if  the  curve  with  y  as 
abscissa  and  U  as  ordinate  is  of  one  curvature  throughout,  the  motion  is 
stable.  Since,  however,  the  disturbed  motion  involves  slipping  at  the  walls, 
it  remains  doubtful  how  for  the  conclusions  apply  to  the  question  at  present 
under  consideration,  in  which  the  condition  of  no  slipping  appears  to  be 
fundamental. 

8*.  The  substitution  of  (x)  for  (viii),  when  cPU/dy^^O^  is  equivalent  to 
assuming  that  the  rotation  { is  the  same  as  in  the  undisturbed  motion  ;  since 
on  this  hypothesis  we  have 

du^_di/     .J,  . 

which,  with  (vi),  leads  to  the  equation  in  question. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  when  d^Ufd^^Q^  the  equation  (viii) 
may  be  satisfied,  for  a  particular  value  of  y,  by  o-|-i:£^=0.  For  example,  we 
may  suppose  that  at  the  plane  y  »0  a  thin  layer  of  (infinitely  small)  additional 
vorticity  is  introduced.  We  then  have,  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  fluid  is 
unlimited, 

tf^Ae"^ (xvi), 

the  upper  or  the  lower  sign  being  taken  according  as  y  is  positive  or  negative. 
The  condition  (ix)  is  then  satisfied  by 

or-hirCro=0 (xvii). 


if  A 


(f)-^ (-^")' 


where  U^  denotes  the  value  of  U  for  y—0.    Since  the  superposition  of  a 

uniform  velocity  in  the  direction  of  x  does  not  alter  the  problem,  we  may 

suppose  6^0=0)  And  therefore  o-=0.    The  disturbed  motion  is  steady;  in 

other  words,  the  original  state  of  flow  is  (to  the  first  order  of  small  quantities) 

tieviTQl  for  a  disturbance  of  this  kind*. 

_  ' 
Lord  Kelvin  has  attacked  directly  the  very  diflBcult  problem  of 

determining  the  stability  of  laminar  motion  when  viscosity  is  taken 

*  Gf.  Sir  W.  Thomson,  **  On  a  Diatarbing  Infinity  in  Lord  Bayleigh*8  solution 
for  Waves  in  a  plane  Vortex  Stratum/'  BHt,  A$t,  Rep,,  1880. 
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into  account*.  He  concludes  that  the  linear  flow  of  a  fluid  through 
a  pipe,  or  of  a  stream  over  a  plane  bed,  is  stable  for  infinitely 
small  disturbances,  but  that  for  disturbances  of  more  than  a  certain 
amplitude  the  motion  becomes  unstable,  the  limits  of  stability 
being  narrower  the  smaller  the  viscosity.  A  portion  of  the 
investigation  has  been  criticised  by  Lord  Bayleigh-t*;  and  there 
can  be  no  question  that  the  whole  matter  calls  for  further 
elucidation  |. 

*  "Beotilinear  Motion  of  VisoooB  Fluid  between  two  Parallel  Planes,*'  Phil. 
Mag,,  Aug.  1887 ;  "  Broad  River  flowing  down  an  Inclined  Plane  Bed,"  Phil.  Mag. , 
Sept.  1887. 

+  2.  e,  ante  p.  574. 

t  The  most  recent  oontribntion  to  the  snbjeet  is  a  paper  by  Reynolds,  **  On  the 
Dynamical  Theory  of  Incompressible  Viscons  Fluids  and  the  Determination  of 
the  Criterion/*  the  fnU  text  of  which  has  not  yet  been  published.  Proc.  Roy.  Soe., 
May  24,  1894. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

EQUILIBRIUM  OF  ROTATINQ  MASSES  OF  LIQUID. 

313.  This  subject  had  its  origin  in  the  investigations  on  the 
theory  of  the  Earth's  Figure  which  so  powerfully  engaged  the 
attention  of  mathematicians  near  the  end  of  the  last  and  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century. 

Considerations  of  space  forbid  our  attempting  more  than  a 
rapid  sketch,  with  references  to  the  original  memoirs,  of  the  case 
where  the  fluid  is  of  uniform  density,  and  the  external  boundary  is 
ellipsoidal  With  this  is  incorporated  a  slight  account  of  some 
cognate  investigations  by  Dirichlet  and  others,  which  claim  notice 
not  only  on  grounds  of  physical  interest,  but  also  by  reason  of  the 
elegance  of  the  analytical  methods  employed. 

We  write  down,  in  the  first  place,  some  formulse  relating  to 
the  attraction  of  ellipsoids. 

If  the  density  p  be  expressed  in  '  astronomical '  measure,  the 
gravitation-potential  (at  internal  points)  of  a  uniform  mass  en- 
closed by  the  surface 

^+^+^=1 (1) 

a*     l^     c^  ^ 

i.         n.,^/;(-^-+i-+^^.,)|....(j). 

where  A  =  {(a«  +  X)(6»  +  X)(c»  +  X)l* (3). 

This  may  be  written 

ft  =  TT/t)  (a<^ -^ /9oy" -h  Yo^*  -  Xo) W> 


where 


(6). 

*  For  referenoes  see  p.  5S4.    The  sign  of  0  has  been  changed  from  the  nsnal 
reckoning. 
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^^  'o 


Xo  =  a6cj    -^ (6). 


The  potential  energy  of  the  mass  is  given  by 

V^^JJitipdxdydz (7), 

where  the  integrations  extend  over  the   volume.     Substituting 
from  (4)  we  find 


F=  f  7r»p»a6c  [{{a^^  +  /3oft»  +  ^^)  -  Xo] 


=  -  A,r'p»a»6v|J  ^ (8). 

This  expression  is  negative  because  the  zero  of  reckoning 
corresponds  to  a  state  of  infinite  diffusion  of  the  mass.  If  we 
adopt  as  zero  of  potential  energy  that  of  the  mass  when  collected 
into  a  sphere  of  radius  a,  =  (abc)^,  we  must  prefix  to  the  right- 
hand  of  (8)  the  term 

tt^/>V  (9). 

If  the  ellipsoid  be  of  revolution,  the  integrals  reduce.     If  it 
be  of  the  planetary  form  we  may  put 

a  =  bJ^c (10). 


and  obtain*        «,  =  /8,  =  (?» +  1)  Ccot-»  ^-f, 

7,  =  2(f«  +  l)(l-?oot-»0 


^'    I (11), 

-»5)j  ''' 

F = if  ir'pV  |l  -  (?^)  rcot->  Sj (12). 

provided  the  zero  of  V  correspond  to  the  spherical  form. 
For  an  ovary  ellipsoid  we  put 

a«6  =  <?lzi)*c (13), 

*  Most  simply  by  writiDg  c* + X = (a*  -  c*)  w". 
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which  leads  to 


«.=/9.=c-i(r-i)c>og|3^. 

7,  =  2(r-l)(Hlog|±-J-l) 


(14). 


7-iS^phi'|l-i(^)*?log|±]j (15). 

The  case  of  an  infinitely  long  elliptic  cylinder  may  also  be 
noticed.     Putting  c  =  oo  in  (5),  we  find 

"•"a  +  6'    ^'=^+6'    "^''^ <*^^- 

The  energy  per  unit  length  of  the  cylinder  is 

F.^A'^pviog^-^ (in 

if  a'  =  ab. 

314.  If  the  ellipsoid  rotate  in  relative  equilibrium  about  the 
axis  of  z,  with  angular  velocity  n,  the  component  accelerations 
of  the  particle  (a?,  y,  z)  are  —  n^x,  —  n^y,  0,  so  that  the  dynamical 
equations  reduce  to 

Idp     dn  ,  Idp     dil      ^         Idp     dil 

pdx     dx  *  ^        p  dy     dy  *  pdz      dz 

(1). 

Hence  ^  =  J  m*  («•  +  /)- il  +  const. (2). 

The  surfaces  of  equal  pressure  are  therefore  given  by 

(«'-2tp)^+(^'-^)y+'y»**=«''"* <3). 

In    order   that  one  of  these  may  coincide  with   the  external 
surface 

o«^6«^(S»     * ^*'' 

we  must  have 

In  the  case  of  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution  (a  =  6),  these  con- 
ditions reduce  to  one : 
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( 


''-^p)"-'''^ («>• 

Since  a"/(a»  +  X)  is  greater  or  less  than  c'/(c'  +  X),  according  as 
a  is  greater  or  less  than  c,  it  follows  from  the  forms  of  Ooi  7o  given 
in  Art.  313  (5)  that  the  above  condition  can  be  fulfilled  by  a 
suitable  value  of  n  for  any  assigned  planetary  ellipsoid,  but  riot 
for  the  ovary  form.    This  important  result  is  due  to  Maclaurin*. 

If  we  substitute  from  Art.  313  (11),  the  condition  (6)  takes  the 
form 


n* 


=  (3r  +  l)fcot-^?-3r (7). 


27rp 

The  quantity  ^  is  connected  with  the  excentricity  e  of  the 
meridian  section  by  the  relations 

«J'=l/(r  +  l).    r  =  (l-e*)M 

The  equation  (7)  was  discussed,  under  slightly  different  forms, 
by  Simpson,  d'Alembertf,  and  (more  fully)  by  Laplace}.  As 
^  decreases  from  x  to  0,  and  e  therefore  increases  from  0  to  1,  the 
right-hand  side  increases  continually  from  zero  to  a  certain  maxi- 
mum (•224«7),  corresponding  to  6  =  '9299,  a/c  =  2-7198,  and  then 
decreases  asymptotically  to  zero.  Hence  for  any  assigned  value  of 
n,  such  that  n^jiirp  <  '2247,  there  are  two  ellipsoids  of  revolution 
satisfying  the  conditions  of  relative  equilibrium,  the  excentricity 
being  in  one  case  less  and  in  the  other  greater  than  '9299. 
If  n^l^irp  >  '2247,  no  ellipsoidal  form  is  possible. 

When  { is  great,  the  right-hand  side  of  (7)  reduces  to  Af  "*  approidmately. 
Henoe  in  the  case  of  a  planetary  ellipsoid  differing  infinitely  little  from  a 
sphere  we  have,  for  the  eUipticUy^ 

.-(a-c)/«-ir«=.H^ (i)- 

If  g  denote  the  value  of  gravity  at  the  surface  of  a  sphere  of  radius  a,  of  the 
same  density,  we  have  g^^frpc^  whence 

•=*T ^"^- 

Putting  n*alg=i^^y  we  find  that  a  homogeneous  liquid  globe  of  the  same 
size  and  mass  as  the  earth,  rotating  in  the  same  period,  would  have  an 
elliptidty  of  ^^y* 

*  I,  e,  anti  pp.  822,  867. 

f  See  Todhanter,  Hist,  of  the  Theoriet  of  Attraction,  etc*,  ca  x.,  xvi. 

t  Mieanique  C6U9t€,  Livre  3*^,  ohap.  iii. 
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The  fastest  rotation  which  admits  of  an  ellipsoidal  form  of  revolution, 
for  such  a  mass,  has  a  period  of  2  h.  25  m. 

If  m  be  the  total  mass,  h  its  angular  momentum,  we  have 

m  =  |7rpa^,    h  =  |ma'n (8), 

whence  we  find 

This  gives  the  angular  momentum  of  a  given  volume  of  given 
fluid  in  terms  of  ^,  and  thence  in  terms  of  the  excentricity  e. 
It  appears  from  the  discussion  of  an  equivalent  formula  by 
Laplace,  or  from  the  table  given  below,  that  the  right-hand 
side  increases  continually  as  ^  decreases  from  x  to  0.  Hence 
for  a  given  volume  of  given  fluid  there  is  one,  and  only  one, 
form  of  Maclaurin's  ellipsoid  having  any  prescribed  angular  mo- 
mentum. 

The  following  table,  giving  numerical  details  of  a  series  of  Maclaurin's 
ellipsoids,  is  derived  from  Thomson  and  Tait*,  with  some  modifications  intro- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  a  more  ready  comparison  with  the  corresponding 
results  for  Jaoohi's  ellipsoids,  obtained  by  Darwin  (see  Art  315).    The  unit  of 

angular  momentum  is  m«  a*. 


€ 

a/a 

c/a 

»«/2irp 

Angular 
momentam 

0 

1-0000 

1-0000 

0 

0 

•1 

1-0016 

•9967 

-0027 

■0255 

•2 

1-0068 

-9865 

-0107 

•0514 

•3 

1-0159 

-9691 

•0243 

•0787 

•4 

1-0295 

•9435 

-0436 

•1085 

•6 

1-0491 

-9086 

•0690 

•1417 

•6 

1-0772 

•8618 

•1007 

•1804 

•7 

1-1188 

-7990 

-1387 

•2283 

•8 

11856 

-7114 

-1816 

•2934 

■9 

1-3189 

-6749 

•2203 

•4000 

•01 

1-341 

-5560 

-2225 

-4156 

■92 

1-367 

•5355 

-2241 

•4330 

•93 

1-396 

•5131 

•2247 

•4525 

■94 

1-431 

•4883 

-2239 

•4748 

•96 

1-474 

•4603 

-2213 

•5008 

•96 

1-629 

•4280 

•2160 

•5319 

■97 

1-602 

-3895 

•2063 

•5692 

•98 

1-713 

•3409 

•1890 

-6249 

•99 

1*921 

•2710 

-1551 

•7121 

1-00 

00 

0 

0 

00 

*  Natttrcd  Philosophy ^  Art  772. 
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316.  To  ascertain  whether  an  ellipsoid  with  three  unegpial 
axes  is  a  possible  form  of  relative  equilibrium,  we  return  to  the 
conditions  (5).    These  are  equivalent  to 

(ao-/9o)a*«  +  7oC(a»-6»)  =  0  (10), 

.^-^fcr <"> 

If  we  substitute  from  Art.  313,  the  condition  (10)  may  be 
written 

The  first  factor,  equated  to  zero,  gives  Maclaurin's  ellipsoids, 
discussed  in  the  preceding  Art.    The  second  factor  gives 


/: 


V^-(a*  +  ^  +  >-)C}'^=0 (13). 

0  ^ 


which  may  be  regarded  as  an  equation  determining  c  in  terms  of 
a,  b.  When  c'  =  0,  every  element  of  the  integral  is  positive,  and 
when  c'  =  a'6V(®'  +  ^)  ©very  element  is  negative.  Hence  there  is 
some  value  of  c,  less  than  the  smaller  of  the  two  semiaxes  a,  b, 
for  which  the  integral  vanishes. 

The  corresponding  value  of  w  is  given  by  (11),  which  takes  the 
form 

so  that  n  is  real  It  will  be  observed  that  as  before  the  ratio 
n^j2irp  depends  only  on  the  shape  of  the  ellipsoid,  and  not  on  its 
absolute  size. 

The  possibility  of  an  ellipsoidal  form  with  three  unequal  axes 
was  first  asserted  by  Jacobi  in  1834*.  The  equations  (13)  and 
(14)  were  carefully  discussed  by  C.  O.  Meyerf,  who  shewed  that 
when  a,  b  are  given  there  is  only  one  value  of  c  satisfying  (13), 
and  that,  further,  n^l^irp  has  its  greatest  value  ('1871),  when 
a  =  6  =  l'7161c.  The  Jacobian  ellipsoid  then  coincides  with  one 
of  Maclaurin's  forms. 


*  "  Ueber  die  Figtur  des  Qleiohgewichts,"  Pogg,  Ann,,  t.  zxiiii.  (1884);  see  also 
LiouviUe,  **  Sm  la  figaie  d'une  masse  flnide  homogdne,  en  ^nilibre,  et  doute  d*axi 
moavement  de  rotation,"  Jovm,  de  V6eole  PolyUehn,,  t.  ziv.,  p.  290  (1884). 

t  *'  De  aequilibrii  formis  eUipsoidicis,*'  CreUe,  t.  zxiv.  (1842). 
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If  in  the  second  factor  of  (12)  we  put  a»&,  and  write 

c«+X=(a«-c>)i*«,    c»=(a»-c«)f«, (iii), 

i:((;-is)*-9i?^-<^ f^ 

whence 

eot-if=-Hf±?^  (V)* 

It  may  readily  be  verified  that  this  has  only  one  finite  root,  viz.  C=  '7171, 
which  makes  e='8127. 


As  n^/2irp  diminishes  from  the  above  limit,  the  ratio  of  one 
equatorial  axis  of  Jacobi's  ellipsoid  to  the  polar  axis  increases, 
whilst  that  of  the  other  diminishes,  the  asymptotic  form  being 
an  infinitely  long  circular  cylinder  {a^<x>,  b^c). 


*  ThomBon  and  Tait,  Art.  778'.    The  /  of  these  writers  is  equal  to  oar  ^>. 
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The  following  table  of  numerical  data  for  a  series  of  Jacobi's  ellipsoids 
has  been  computed  by  Darwin.  The  subject  ia  further  illustrated  by  the 
annexed  figures.  The  first  of  these  gives  the  meridian  section  of  the  ellipsoid 
of  revolution  which  is  the  starting  point  of  the  series.  The  remainder, 
adopted  from  Darwin's  paper*,  give  the  principal  sections  of  two  other  forms. 


Axes 

2x0 

Angular 
momentum 

a/a 

6/a 

c/a 

r 

1-197 

1197 

•698 

•1871 

•304 

1-216 

1-179 

•698 

•187 

•304 

1-279 

1-123 

•696 

•186 

•306 

1-383 

1046 

•692 

•181 

•318 

1-601 

-924 

•677 

•166 

•341 

1-899 

•811 

•649 

•141 

•392 

2-346 

•702 

•607 

•107 

•481 

3-136 

•586 

-545 

•067 

•644 

6-04 

•46 

•44 

•026 

1^016 

00 

0 

0 

0 

00 

*  "  On  Jacobi'B  Figure  of  Equilibrium  for  a  Botatlng  Mass  of  Fluid/'  Proc.  Roy. 
Soc.,  Nov.  25, 1886. 
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There  is  a  similar  solution  for  the  case  of  an  elliptic  cylinder  rotating 
about  its  axis*.    The  result,  which  may  be  easily  verified,  is 

n*        2ab 


%nfi     (a +6)' 


.(i). 


316.  The  problem  of  relative  equilibrium,  of  which  Maclaurin's 
and  Jacobi's  ellipsoids  are  particular  cases,  has  in  recent  times 
engaged  the  attention  of  many  able  writers,  to  whose  investi- 
gations we  can  here  only  refer.  These  are  devoted  either 
to  the  determination,  in  detail,  of  special  forms,  such  as  the 
annulusf ,  and  that  of  two  detached  masses  at  a  greater  or  less 
distance  apartj,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Poincar^'s  celebrated  paper§, 
to  the  more  general  study  of  the  problem,  and  in  particular  to  the 
inquiry,  what  forms  of  relative  equilibrium,  if  any,  can  be  obtained 
by  infinitesimal  modification  of  known  forms  such  as  those  of 
Maclaurin  and  Jacobi. 

The  leading  idea  of  Poincar6's  research  may  be  stated  as 
follows.  With  a  given  mass  of  liquid,  and  a  given  angular 
velocity  n  of  rotation,  there  may  be  one  or  more  forms  of  relative 
equilibrium,  determined  by  the  property  that  the  value  of  F—  To 
is  stationary,  the  symbols  F,  To  having  the  same  meanings  as  in 
Art.  195.  By  varying  n  we  get  one  or  more  'linear  series'  of 
equilibrium  forms.  Now  consider  the  coeflScients  of  stability  of 
the  system  (Art.  196).  These  may,  for  the  present  purpose,  be 
chosen  in  an  infinite  number  of  ways,  the  only  essential  being 
that  F  —  To  should  reduce  to  a  sum  of  squares ;  but,  whatever 
mode  of  reduction  be  adopted,  the  number  of  positive  as  well  as  of 
negative  coefficients  is,  by  a  theorem  due  to  Sylvester,  invariable. 
Poincar6  proves  that  if,  as  we  follow  any  linear  series,  one  of  the 
coefficients  of  stability  changes  sign,  the  form  in  question  is  as  it 

*  Matthiessen,  *'Nene  Untersachnogen  tiber  frei  rotirende  Fluasigkeiten,** 
Sehriften  der  Univ,  zu  Kiel,  t.  vi.  (1859).  This  paper  contains  a  veiy  complete  list 
of  pre^ioas  writings  on  the  sabject. 

t  First  treated  by  Laplace,  "  M^moire  snr  la  th6orie  de  Tanneau  de  Satnrne," 
M4m»  de  VAcad,  da  Sciences,  1787  [1789];  Mtcanique  Cileste,  Livre  8»*,  c.  yi. 
For  later  inyestigations,  with  or  without  a  central  attracting  body,  see  Matthiessen, 
{.  c ;  Mme.  Sophie  Kowalewsky,  Astron,  NaehHehten,  t.  cxi. ,  p.  87  (1885) ;  Poinoar^, 
U  c.  ij^fra;  Basset,  Amer.  Joum,  Math.^  t.  zi.  (1888);  Dyson,  I.  c,  ante  p.  166. 

:;:  Darwin,  "  On  Figures  of  Equilibrium  of  Rotating  Masses  of  Fluid,"  Phil. 
Trant,f  1887 ;  a  fall  account  of  this  paper  is  given  by  Basset,  Hydrodynamics, 

c.  ZTi. 

§  "Sur  r^uilibre  d'une  masse  fluide  anim^  d'un  mouvement  de  rotation,'* 
Acta  Math,  t.  yii.  (1885). 
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were  the  crossing-point  with  another  linear  series.  For  this 
reason  it  is  called  a  'form  of  bifurcation.'  A  great  part  of 
Poincar^'s  investigation  consists  in  ascertaining  what  members  of 
Maclaurin's  and  Jacobi's  series  are  forms  of  bifurcation. 

Poincar6  also  discusses  very  fully  the  question  of  stability,  to 
which  we  shall  briefly  revert  in  conclusion. 

317.  The  motion  of  a  liquid  mass  under  its  own  gravitation, 
with  a  varying  ellipsoidal  surface,  was  first  studied  by  Dirichlet*. 
Adopting  the  Lagrangian  method  of  Art.  13,  he  proposes  as  the 
subject  of  investigation  the  whole  class  of  motions  in  which  the 
displacements  are  linear  functions  of  the  velocitiea  This  has 
been  carried  further,  on  the  same  lines,  by  Dedekindf  and 
Riemann;^.  More  recently,  it  has  been  shewn  by  Greenhill§  and 
others  that  the  problem  can  be  treated  with  some  advantage  by 
the  Eulerian  method. 

We  will  take  first  the  case  where  the  ellipsoid  does  not  change 
the  directions  of  its  axes,  and  the  internal  motion  is  irrotational. 
This  is  interesting  as  an  example  of  finite  oscillation  of  a  liquid 
mass  about  the  spherical  form. 

The  expression  for  the  velocity-potential  has  been  given  in 
Art.  107 ;  viz.  we  have 

*  —  ^(Ca'^A^^-o^) <^>' 

with  the  condition  of  constant  volume 

^  +  ^  +  ^  =  0 (2). 

a     0     0  ^  ^ 

The  pressure  is  then  given  by 

J=^-n-i3*+^(0 (3), 

*  **  UntersuohoBgeD  fiber  ein  Problem  der  Hydrodynamik,"  Qm,  Abh,,  t.  nii. 
(1860);  Crelle,  t.  Iviii.  The  paper  was  posthiimoas,  and  was  edited  and  amplified 
by  Dedekind. 

t  CreUe,  t.  Iviii. 

t  '*  Beitrag  zn  den  Unterrochnngen  fiber  die  Bewegong  eines  fliiesigen  gleieharti- 
gen  EUipsoides,"  Om.  Abh,,  t.  ix.  (1861);  Math.  Werke,  p.  168. 

§  **0n  the  Botation  of  a  liquid  Ellipsoid  about  its  Mean  Axis,"  Proe.  Camb. 
PhU.  Soe.,  t.  iii.  (1879);  **0n  the  general  Motion  of  a  liquid  EUipsoid  under  the 
Oravitation  of  its  own  parts,'*  Proc.  Camb,  Phil»  Soc.,  t.  iv.  (1880). 
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by  Art.  21  (4);  and  substituting  the  value  of  A  from  Art.  313 
we  find 


»• 


p 

(4X 


The  conditions  that  the  pressure  may  be  uniform  over  the 
external  surface 


^  +  g  +  ^  =  l  (5), 

a*     5"     c*  ^  ^ 

are  therefore 

g -f  27rpao)  a»  =  (^ +27rp/3o)  &»  =  (^  +  27r/D7o)  c" . . . .  (6). 

These  equations,  with  (2),  determine  the  variations  of  a,  6,  c. 
If  we  multiply  the  three  terms  of  (2)  by  the  three  equal  magni- 
tudes in  (6),  we  obtain 

da+6S  +  dc  +  27rp(aoad  +  /8o6i  +  7oCc)  =  0 (7).^ 

If  we  substitute  the  values  of  Oo,  A,  70  fro^n  Art.  313,  this  has  the 
integral 

a*  +  i*  +  <?  — 47rpa6c  I    -^  =  const. (8). 

It  has  been  already  proved  that  the  potential  energy  is 

F=  const. -A7r«p^*v[    ^ (9), 

and  it  easily  follows  from  (1)  that  the  kinetic  energy  is 

T  =  T3^j7rpa*c(d«  +  6»  +  c») (10). 

Hence  (8)  is  recognized  as  the  equation  of  energy 

r+  F=const. (11). 

When  the  ellipsoid  is  of  revolution  (a  =  6),  the  equation  (8), 
with  a^c  =  a*,  is  sufficient  to  determine  the  motion.     We  find 


A7r/>a»(l+^)d»+F=  const (12). 


The  character  of  the  motion  depends  on  the  total  energy.    If 
this  be  less  than  the  potential  energy  in  the  state  of  infinite 
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diffusion,  the  ellipsoid  will  oscillate  regularly  between  the  prolate 
and  oblate  forms,  with  a  period  depending  on  the  amplitude; 
whilst  if  the  energy  exceed  this  limit  it  will  not  oscillate,  but  will 
tend  to  one  or  other  of  two  extreme  forms,  viz.  an  infinite  line  of 
matter  coinciding  with  the  axis  of  z,  or  an  infinite  film  coincident 
with  the  plane  »y*. 

If,  in  the  case  of  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution,  we  superpose  on  the 
irrotational  motion  given  by  (1)  a  imiform  rotation  »  about  the  axis  of  ;,  the 
component  angular  velocities  (relative  to  fixed  axes)  are 

tA=-a?-»y,    v=-y+i^,    vj--z (i). 

The  Eulerian  equations  then  reduce  to 

-i/+i^+2^«:p-««t/=r-l?^-?^    I (ii). 

c  Ici^     (to 

c  ^     p  dz      dz 

The  first  two  equations  give,  by  cross-difierentiation, 

-+2?=:0 (iii), 

tt       a 

or  »a'=«0a^* (iv), 

which  is  simply  the  expression  of  von  Helmholtz'  theorem  that  the  '  strength  * 
of  a  vortex  is  constant  (Art  142).  In  virtue  of  (iii),  the  equations  (ii)  have 
the  integral 

f=-i^?-««V«a+y«)-i^«8-0+const (v). 

Introducing  the  value  of  Q  from  Art.  313  (4),  we  find  that  the  pressure  will 
be  constant  over  the  surface 

^+3=1 (^). 

provided  r^+2irpao-«>Ma«=r^+2irpyo)<^ (vii). 

In  virtue  of  the  relation  (iii),  and  of  the  condition  of  constancy  of  volume 

«5+!=<> (™i). 

*  Dirichlet,  I  e.  When  the  amplitude  of  osoillation  is  small,  the  period 
must  ootndde  with  that  obtained  by  putting  n= 3  in  the  formula  (10)  of  Art.  241. 
This  has  been  verified  by  Hioks,  Proe.  Camb.  Phil.  8oc.,  t.  iv.,  p.  809  (1883). 
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this  may  be  put  in  the  foim 

Sd^i+(x;>2(i»%d+««kK>)+4ir/Kioad+8irpyo0^«O (ix), 

r=const (x). 

This,  again,  may  be  identified  as  the  equation  of  eneigy.  ^ 

In  tenns  of  c  as  dependent  variable,  (x)  may  be  written 

A,p»»((l+g)c«+?^<'%}+7=oonBt (xi). 

If  the  initial  circumstances  be  fi&vourable,  the  surface  will  oscillate  regularly 
between  two  extreme  forma  Since,  for  a  prolate  ellipsoid,  V  increases  with 
Cf  it  is  evident  that,  whatever  the  initial  conditions,  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
elongation  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  which  the  rotating  ellipsoid  can  attain. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  may  have  an  indefinite  spreading  out  in  the  equatorial 
plane*. 

318.  For  the  further  study  of  the  motion  of  a  fluid  mass 
bounded  by  a  varying  ellipsoidal  surface  we  must  refer  to  the 
paper  by  Riemann  already  cited,  and  to  the  investigations  of 
Brioschif,  Lipschitz^,  Greenhill§  and  Basset||.  We  shall  here 
only  pursue  the  case  where  the  ellipsoidal  boundary  is  invariable 
in  form,  but  rotates  about  a  principal  axis  (z)%. 

Jf  u^VyW  denote  the  velocities  relative  to  axes  x,  y  rotating  in  their  own 
plane  with  constant  angular  velocity  n,  the  equations  of  motion  are,  by 
Art  199, 


Du    ^  ,  Idp     dQ  s 

Dt  pdx     dx  * 

^    ci  «.         Idp     dQ 

^+2««-«V=--^-^, 


(i). 


.(ii). 


Iho  ^     Idp     dQ 

Dt  "    pdz      dz 

If  the  fluid  have  an  angular  velocity  «  about  lines  parallel  to  2,  the  actual 
velocities  parallel  to  the  instantaneous  positions  of  the  axes  will  be 

tr=0 

•  Diriohlet,  U  e.  f  CrelU,  t.  lix.  (IS61). 

t  Crelle,  t.  Ixxviii.  (1874).  §  le.  ante  p.  689. 

II  **0n  the  Motion  of  a  Liquid  EUipsoid  under  the  Influenoe  of  its  own 
Attraction,"  Proe.  Land.  Math.  8oe.,  t.  xvii.,  p.  255  (1886) ;  Hydrodyrumiet,  c.  xv. 

IT  GreenhlU,  ««0n  the  Botation  of  a  Liquid  EUipsoid  aboat  its  Mean  Axis,'* 
Proe.  Carnb.  Phil.  Soe.,  t.  iii.  (1879). 
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sinoe  the  conditions  are  evidently  satisfied  by  the  superposition  of  the  irrota- 
tional  motion  which  would  be  produced  hj  the  revolution  of  a  rigid  ellipsoidal 
envelope  with  angular  velocity  n-oi  on  the  uniform  rotation  »  (cf.  Art.  107). 
Hence 

Substituting  in  (i),  and  integrating,  we  find  I 

-O  +  const (iv). 

Hence  the  conditions  for  a  free  surfiioe  are 

=^-irpyif^ W- 

This  includes  a  number  of  interesting  cases. 

l^    If  we  put  nsM,  we  get  the  conditions  of  Jacobi's  ellipsoid  (Art  315). 

2**.     If  we  put  n=0,  so  that  the  external  boundary  is  stationary  in  space, 
we  get 

f ^"  (^^«  ••'}  ""*"  f ^^^  (i«TP?  •'}  ^^'^^^ ('^^• 

These  are  equivalent  to 

(ao-flo)«'^+ytfc»(a«-5a)=0 (vii), 

and  -•'  J^^.^^f^ (viii).   ' 

It  is  evident,  on  comparison  with  Art  315,  that  c  must  be  the  least  axis 
of  the  ellipsoid,  and  that  the  value  (viii)  of  «'/^P  ^  poeitiva 

The  paths  of  the  particles  are  determined  by 

2a*  .       25«  .    ^  ,.  , 

^=-i?+6«^^'  y^^TP"*'   '"^ (">' 

whence  drsi^acoB(<r^+c),    y=ifc6sin(<r<+f),    ««0 (x), 

•*  2a5  ,  .^ 

*^  '=^+?i" ("^' 

and  kj  f  are  arbitrary  constants. 

These  results  are  due  to  Dedekind*. 

*  2.  c.  ante  p.  589.     See  also  Love,  *'0n  Dedekind's  Theoram,.../'  Phil,  Mag,^ 
Jan.  1888. 

L.  38 
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3^  Let  m>bO,  bo  that  the  motion  is  irrotatioiuJ.  The  oonditions  (y) 
reduce  to 

f       (a»-y)(a'+3y)  n*]         (        (6«-a*)(3a'+y)  J^l  »_„^    .^jx 

These  may  be  replaced  by 

{ao(3a«+6«)+3o(3^+«*)}«'^-yo(«*+6aW+6*)c«=0 (xiii), 

The  equation  (xiii)  determines  c  in  terms  of  a,  &.  Let  us  suppose  that 
a>6.  Then  the  left-hand  side  is  easily  seen  to  be  positive  for  c-ci^  and  nega- 
tive for  cs  6.  Hence  there  is  some  real  value  of  c,  between  a  and  6,  for  which 
the  condition  is  satisfied ;  and  the  value  of  n,  given  by  (ziv)  is  then  real,  for 
the  same  reason  as  in  Art  315. 

4**.    In  the  case  of  an  eUiptic  cylinder  rotating  about  its  axis,  the  condition 

(v)  takes  the  form 

,  .     4a'^    ,        V,     4^pab  ,     .^ 

»'+(a«+6«)«(*— )*-(^)« ('^)- 

If  we  put  n=«,  we  get  the  case  of  Art  816  (i). 

If  71=0,  BO  that  the  external  boundary  is  stationary,  we  have 

^-"Sm^ •<«''^ 

If  «sO,  i,e,  the  motion  is  irrotational,  we  have 

319.  The  small  disturbances  of  a  rotating  ellipsoidal  mass 
have  been  discussed  by  various  wiiters. 

The  simplest  types  of  disturbance  which  we  can  consider  are 
those  in  which  the  surface  remains  ellipsoidal,  with  the  axis  of 
revolution  as  a  principal  axis.  In  the  case  of  Maclaurin's  ellipsoid, 
there  are  two  distinct  types  of  this  character ;  in  one  of  these  the 
surface  remains  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution,  whilst  in  the  other 
the  equatorial  axes  become  unequal,  one  increasing  and  the  other 
decreasing,  whilst  the  polar  axis  is  unchanged.  It  was  shewn  by 
Riemannf  that  the  latter  type  is  unstable  when  the  eccentricity 
(e)  of  the  meridian  section  is  greater  than  '9529.     The  periods  of 

*  Greenhill,  Z.  c.  anU  p.  689. 

t  I.  e.  ante  p.  6S9.    See  also  Basset,  Hydrodynamici,  Art;  367.    Riemann  has 
farther  shewn  that  Jaoobi's  ellipsoid  is  always  stable  for  ellipsoidal  disturbances. 
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oscillation  in  the  two  types  (when  e  <  '9529)  have  been  calculated 
by  Love*. 

The  theory  of  the  stability  and  the  small  oscillations  of 
Maclaurin's  ellipsoid,  when  the  disturbance  is  unrestricted,  has 
been  very  fiilly  worked  out  by  Bryanf ,  by  a  method  due  to 
Poincar^.  It  appears  that  when  e  <  '9529  the  equilibrium  is 
thoroughly  stable.  For  sufficiently  great  values  of  e  there  is 
of  course  instability  for  other  types,  in  addition  to  the  one  above 
referred  to. 

32SO.  In  the  investigations  here  cited  dissipative  forces  are 
ignored,  and  the  results  leave  undetermined  the  more  important 
question  of  'secular'  stability.  This  is  discussed,  with  great 
command  of  mathematical  resources,  by  Foincare. 

If  we  consider,  for  a  moment,  the  case  of  a  fluid  covering  a 
rigid  nucleus,  and  subject  to  dissipative  forces  affecting  all  relative 
motions,  there  are  two  forms  of  the  problem.  It  was  shewn  in 
Art.  197  that  if  the  nucleus  be  constrained  to  rotate  with  constant 
angular  velocity  (n)  about  a  fixed  axis,  or  (what  comes  to  the  same 
thing)  if  it  be  of  preponderant  inertia,  the  condition  of  secular 
stability  is  that  the  equilibrium  value  of  F—  Tq  should  be  station- 
ary, V  denoting  the  potential  energy,  and  To  the  kinetic  energy  of 
the  system  when  rotating  as  a  whole,  with  the  prescribed  angular 
velocity,  in  any  given  configuration.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
nucleus  be  free,  the  case  comes  under  the  general  theory  of 
'gyrostatic'  systems,  the  ignored  coordinates  being  the  six  co- 
ordinates which  determine  the  position  of  the  nucleus  in  space. 
The  condition  then  is  (Art.  235)  that  the  equilibrium  value  of 
V+K  should  be  a  minimum,  where  K  is  the  kinetic  energy  of 
the  system  moving,  as  rigid,  in  any  given  configuration,  with  the 


•  (t 


On  the  OsciUationB  of  a  Rotating  Liquid  Spheroid,  and  the  Geneeis  of  the 
Moon,"  PML  Mag.,  March,  18S9. 

t  "  The  Waves  on  a  Rotating  Liqoid  Spheroid  of  Finite  Ellipticity,**  PhU.  Tratu., 
18S9 ;  "  On  the  Stability  of  a  Rotating  Spheroid  of  Perfect  Liquid,"  Proc.  Boy.  Soe., 
March  27,  1890.  The  case  of  a  rotating  elliptic  cylinder  has  been  discussed  by 
LoYC,  Quart.  Joum.  Math,,  t.  xxiii.  (1888). 

The  stability  of  a  rotating  liquid  annulus,  of  relati?ely  small  cross-section, 
has  been  examined  by  Dyson,  I.e.  ante  p.  166.  The  equilibrium  is  shewn  to 
be  unstable  for  disturbances  of  a  ** beaded"  character  (in  which  there  is  a  periodic 
Tariation  of  the  croes-seotion  as  we  travel  along  the  ring)  whose  waye-length  exceeds 
a  certain  limit 
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component  momenta  corresponding  to  the  ignored  coordinates 
unaltered.  The  two  criteria  become  equivalent  when  the  disturb- 
ance considered  does  not  alter  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the 
system  with  respect  to  the  axis  of  rotation. 

The  second  form  of  the  problem  is  from  the  present  point  of 
view  the  more  important.  It  includes  such  cases  as  Maclaniin's 
and  Jacobi's  ellipsoids,  provided  we  suppose  the  nucleus  to  be 
infinitely  small.  As  a  simple  application  of  the  criterion  we  may 
examine  the  secular  stability  of  Maclaurin's  ellipsoid  for  the 
types  of  ellipsoidal  disturbance  described  in  Art  319*. 

Let  n  be  the  angular  velocity  in  the  state  of  equilibrium,  and  h  the 
angular  momentum.  If  /  denote  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  disturbed 
system,  the  angular  velocity,  if  this  were  to  rotate,  as  rigid,  would  be  h//. 
Hence 


r+K=r+iiQy=v+i^ (i), 


and  the  condition  of  secular  stability  is  that  this  expression  should  be  a 
minimum.  We  will  suppose  for  definiteness  that  the  zero  of  reckoning  of  V 
corresponds  to  the  state  of  infinite  diffusion.  Then  in  any  other  configuration 
V  will  be  negative. 

In  our  previous  notation  we  have 

/=im(a«+6«) (ii), 

e  being  the  axis  of  rotation.    Since  ahc=9,\  we  may  write 

where /(a,  6)  is  a  symmetric  function  of  the  two  independent  variables  a,  b. 
If  we  consider  the  surface  whose  ordinate  is  /  (a,  b),  where  a,  b  are  r^arded 
as  rectangular  coordinates  of  a  point  in  a  horizontal  plane,  the  configurations 
of  relative  equilibrium  will  correspond  to  points  whose  altitude  is  a  maximum, 
or  a  minimum,  or  a  '  minimax,'  whilst  for  secular  stability  the  altitude  must 
be  a  minimum. 

For  a=oo,  or  6=qo,  we  have  /(a,  6)=0.  For  aa=0,  we  have  7=0,  and 
/  (a,  6)  X  l/&>,  and  similarly  for  6  » 0.  For  a  »  0,  &  »  0,  simultaneously,  we  have 
/  (a,  &)=ao .  It  is  known  that,  whatever  the  value  of  h,  there  is  always  one 
and  only  one  possible  form  of  Maclaurin's  ellipsoid.  Hence  as  we  follow  the 
section  of  the  above-mentioned  surface  by  the  plane  of  symmetry  (a»6),  the 
ordinate  varies  from  oo  to  0,  having  one  and  only  one  stationary  value  in  the 

*  Poinoar6,  I,  c.  For  a  more  analytioal  investigation  see  Basset,  "On  the 
Stability  of  Maelawin's  Liqoid  Spheroid,"  JProe.  Camb,  Phil.  Soe.,  t.  viii.,  p.  28 
(1802). 
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interval  It  is  easily  seen  from  considerations  of  continuity  that  this  value 
must  be  always  negative,  and  a  minimum*.  Hence  the  altitude  at  this  point 
of  the  surface  is  either  a  minimum,  or  a  minimax.  Moreover,  since  there 
is  a  limit  to  the  negative  value  of  F,  viz.  when  the  ellipsoid  becomes  a 
sphere,  there  is  always  at  least  one  finite  point  of  minimum  (and  negative) 
altitude  on  the  surface. 

Now  it  appears,  on  reference  to  the  tables  on  pp.  584,  586,  that  when 

h  < '904  m^a^' there  is  one  and  only  one  ellipsoidal  form  of  equilibrium, 
viz.  one  of  revolution.  The  preceding  considerations  shew  that  this  corre- 
sponds to  a  point  of  minimum  altitude,  and  ia  therefore  secularly  stable  (for 
symmetrical  ellipsoidal  disturbances). 

When  ]i>  '304  m^a^  there  are  three  points  of  stationary  altitude,  viz.  one 
in  the  plane  of  symmetry,  corresponding  to  a  Maclaurin's  ellipeoid,  and  two 
others  symmetrically  situated  on  opposite  sides  of  this  plane,  corresponding  to 
the  Jacobian  form.  It  is  evident  from  topographical  considerations  that  the 
altitude  must  be  a  minimum  at  the  two  last-named  points,  and  a  minimax  at 
the  former.  Any  other  arrangement  would  involve  the  existence  of  additional 
points  of  stationary  altitude. 

The  result  of  the  investigation  is  that  Maclaurin's  ellipsoid  is 
secularly  stable  or  unstable,  for  ellipsoidal  disturbances,  according 
as  6  is  less  or  greater  than  *8127,  the  eccentricity  of  the  ellipsoid 
of  revolution  which  is  the  starting  point  of  Jacobi's  seriesf. 

The  further  discussion  of  the  stability  of  Maclaurin's  ellipsoid, 
though  full  of  interest,  would  carry  us  too  far.  It  appears  that  the 
equilibrium  is  secularly  stable  for  deformations  of  any  type  so  long 
as  e  falls  below  the  above-mentioned  limit.  This  is  established  by 
shewing  that  there  is  no  form  of  bifurcation  (Art.  316)  for  any 
Maclaurin's  ellipsoid  of  smaller  eccentricity. 

Poincar^  has  also  examined  the  stability  of  Jacobi's  ellipsoids. 
He  finds  that  these  are  secularly  stable  provided  the  ratio  a  :  b 
(where  a  is  the  greater  of  the  two  equatorial  axes)  does  not 
exceed  a  certain  limit. 

The  secular  stability  of  a  rotating  elliptic  cylinder  has  been  in- 
vestigated directly  from  the  equations  of  motion  of  a  viscous  fluid 
by  Bryan  J. 

*  It  followB  thai  Maolaorin's  ellipsoid  is  always  stable  for  a  deformation  suoh 
that  the  sarfiioe  remains  an  ellipsoid  of  revelation.  Thomson  and  Tait,  Natural 
PhiU)§ophif  (2nd  ed.),  Art  778". 

t  This  result  was  stated,  without  proof,  by  Thomson  and  Tait,  L  e, 

t  Proe.  Camb.  Phil.  jSToe.,  t.  vi.  (1888). 
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Capillary  waves,  448 
Circular  sheet  of  water,  waves  on,  804, 

812,  426 
*  Circulation'  defined,  85 
Circulation-theorem,  88,  57 
Coaxal  circles,  80 
Complex  variable,  74 
Confocal  conies,  82 

quadrics,  158 
Conjugate  ftmctions,  78 
Curved  stratum  of   fluid,  motion   of, 

114,  258 
Curvilinear  coordinates,  156,  158 

Cylinder, 

motion  of  a  circular,  85 

with  oyolosis,  88 
L. 


Cylinder,  elliptic,  translation,  92 

rotation,  95,  98 
rotating,  in  viscous  fluid,  528 
Cylindrical  obstacle,  flow  past  a,  87 

Discontinuity, 

instability  of  suxtaceB  of,  890,  891 
impossible  in  a  viscous  fluid,  541 
Discontinuous  motions,  100 
Disk,  motion  of  a  circular,  152 
Dissipation-function,  504,  518 
Dissipationofenergy  by  viscosity,  517, 586 
Dissipative  forces,   general  theory  of, 
496,  508 

Eddies,  578 
Efflux  of  gases,  28 
Efflux  of  liquids,  26, 

through  capillary  tubes, 
520,  522 
*  Elasticity  of  volume,*  461 
Electro-magnetic   analogy   (vortex-mo- 
tion), 231 
Ellipsoid,  Jaoobi's,  585 
Madaurin's,  588 

translation  of  an,  147, 149, 152, 154, 

162 
in  viscous  fluid,  584 
rotation  of  an,  149,  154,  164 
Ellipsoidal  Harmonics,  145,  155 
Ellipsoidal  mass   of   liquid,   rotation, 

of,  582,  585 
Ellipsoidal  shell,  motion  of  fluid  in,  155 
Elliptic  aperture,  flow  through,  160 
Energy,  dissipation  of,  517,  586 
equation  of,  10 
of  air-waves,  469 

of  irrotationally  moving  liquid,  50, 
52,  62,  78,  184 
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Energy,  of  'long*  waves,  278 

of    solid    moYing   through    liquid, 

180,  172 
of  surface  waves,  878 
of  vortex-systems,  289,  242 
superficial,  442 

Equation  of  continuity,  5,  6,  16 

Equations  of  motion, 

of  friotionless  fluid,  8,  14  • 
of  a  soUd  in  a  Uquid,  171, 176, 192 
of  a  viscous  fluid,  514,  616 
relation  to  moving  axes,  822 

Equilibrium    of    rotating    masses    of 
liquid,  680,  688 

Expansion,  waves  of,  464 

Fish-line  problem,  466 

Flapping  of  sails  and  flags,  892 

'Flow'  defined,  86,  89 

Flow   of    a   viscous   fluid   through   a 

crevice,  619 
Flow  of  a  viscous  fluid  through  a  pipe, 

620,  622 
'Flux'  defined,  41 
Forced  oscillations,  269,  829 
Fourier's  theorem,  880,  896 

Generalized  coordinates,  197 
Gerstner's  waves,  412,  416 
Globe,  oscillations  of  a  liquid,  486 

tides  on  a  rotating,  843 
Globule,  vibrations  of  a,  461 
Green's  theorem,  60, 

Lord  Kelvin's  extension  of,  60 
Group-velocity   (of   waves),    881,    401, 

446,  448 
Gyrostatic  system,  211,  608 

Harmonics,  spherical,  117,  816 

conjugate  property 
of,  127 

ellipsoidal,  146,  166 

zonal,  121,  122 

sectorial,  126 

tesseral,  125 
Heliooid,  motion  of  a,  191 
Hydrokinetic  symmetry,  181 
Hypergeometric  series,  121 

Ignoration  of  coordinates,  214 
Image  of  a  double-source,  138,  262 


'Impulse'  defined,  169 
theory  of,  169,  178,  194 
in  vortex-motion,  237,  248  ^ 

Impulsive  motion,  12 

Inertia  of  a  solid,  effect  of  fluid  in 
modifying,  180,  172,  192 

Instability  of  linear  flow  in  a  pipe,  678 

*  Irrotational  motion'  defined,  88 

Jets,    theory  of,   in   two   dimensions, 
108,  106 
capillary  phenomena  of,  467,  469 

'  Kinematic'  coefficient  of  viscosity,  618 
Kinetic  enei^  of  a  solid  in  a  Uquid,  178 
Kinetic  stability,  827 

Lagrange's  equations,  201,  207 
Lagrange's  (velocity-potential)  theorem, 

18,  88 
Lamina,  impact  of  a  stream  on,  94, 

107,  109,  112 

*  Laminar'  motion  defined,  84 

in  viscous  fluid,  638, 
541,  646 
Laplace's  tidal  problem,  845 
Limiting  velocity,  24 
Lines  of  motion,  see  stream-lines. 

Minimum  energy,  61,  68 

*  Modulus  of  decay,'  497 

of  water-waves,  646 
of  sound-waves,  672 
Multiple-connectivity,  68,  67 

'Normal  modes'  of  oscillation,  268 

Oil,  effect  of  a  film  of,  on  water- 
waves,  662 

Orbits  of  particles  (in  wave-motion), 
873,  876 

'Ordinary'  stabiUty,  827 

Orthogonal  coordinates,  166 

Oscillations,  tu  Small  oscillations,  and 
Waves. 

Oscillating  plane,  in  viscousfluid,  638, 541 

Pendulum,  oscillating  in  air,  490 

oscillating  in  viscous  fluid,  668 
Periodic   motion   of    a   viscous    fluid, 
638,  665,  669 
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'Periphraotio'  regions,  48,  70. 

Pipe,  flow  of  TisoooB  fluid  in,  520,*  522 

PoiBeu£lle*B  experiments,  521 

Pressnre-eqaation,  21 

Pressure,  resultant,  177 

Pressures  on  solids  in  moving  fluid,  218 

Progressive  waves,  874 

• 

Reflection  of  waves,  280 

Resistance  of  a  lamina,  107,  109,  112 

(viscous)  to  moving  sphere,  533 
Retardation  and  acceleration  of  tides 

(friotional),  501,  502 
Revolution,   motion  of  a  solid  of,  in 

friotionless  fluid,  184,  189,  196 
Ripples  and  waves,  447 
Rotating  liquid,  29 

Rotating  sheet  of  water,  tides  on,  822 
'Rotational'  motion,  222 
Rotation,  electromagnetic,  82 
Rotation  of  a  liquid  mass  under  its  own 
attraction,  580 

Sector,  rotation  of  a  circular,  97 

'  Secular  stability,*  827,  595 

Ship-waves,  408 

'Simple-source'  of  sound,  484 

'  Simply-connected'  regions,  40 

Skin-resistance,  575 

Slipping,  resistance  to,  at  the  surface 

of  a  soUd,  514,  521 
Small  oscillations,  general  theoiy,  266 

relative  to  rotating  solid,  824 
Smoke-rings,  261 

Solid,  motion  of,  through  a  liquid,  167 
'Solitary'  wave,  418 
Sound,  velocity  of,  466 
Sound-waves,  plane,  464,  468 
energy  of,  469 
general  equation  of,  480 
of  finite  ampUtude,  470, 471, 478, 475 
spherical,  477,  479 
'Sources'  and  'sinks,'  68,   118,   128, 

129,  185 
Source,  Simple-,  of  sound,  484 
'  Speed'  defined,  268 
Sphere,  motion  of,  in  infinite  mass  of 

Uquid,  180 
in  liquid  bounded  by 
concentric  spheri- 
cal envelope,  182 


Sphere,  motion  of,  in  cyclic  region,  148, 

217 
in  viscous  fluid,  524, 
580,  588 
Spheres,   motion  of  two,  in  a  liquid, 

189,  205,  206 
Spherical  harmonics,  see  Harmonics. 
Spherical  vortex,  264 
Spherical  mass  of  liquid,  gravitational 

oscillations,  486 
Spherical  sheet   of  water,  waves   and 
tides  on,  814,  440 
of  air,  vibrations  of,  489 
Stability  of  a  cylindrical  vortex,  250 
of  a  jet,  457,^^459 
of  rotating  masses  of  liquid,  826, 

594 
of  a  water-surfiaoe,  with  wind,  889, 

892,  449 
of  steady  motion  of  a  solid  in  a 

Uquid,  178,  188,  189 
of  the  ocean,  862 
<  ordinary'  and  '  secular,'  827 
Standing  waves,  872,  424 
Stationary  waves  on  the  surface  of  a 

current,  421 
*  Steady  motion,'  defined,  22 
general  conditions  for,  262 
of  a  solid  in  a  liquid,  178 
of  a  solid  of  revolution,  190,  196 
of  a  viscous  fluid,  519,  528,  586 
Stokes'  theorem,  87 
Stream-function,  Lagrange's,  70 

Stokes',  188,  255 
Stream-lines,  20 

of  a  droular  disk,  158 
of  a  circular  vortex,  258 
of  a  cylinder,  86 

with  circulation,  88 
of  a  liquid  flowing  past  an  oblique 

lamina,  94 
of  an  elliptie  cylinder,  98,  99 
of  a  sphere,  187 
Stream-lines,  of  a  sphere  in  viscous 

fluid,  582 
Stream-lines,  of  a  vortex-pair,  80,  246 
Stresses  in  a  viscous  fluid,  512 
Superficial  energy,  442 
Surface-conditions,  8,  9,  871,  514 
Surface -distributions   of    souroee   and 
sinks,  65,  66,  235 


